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VISIBLE    ILLUSTRATION    OF    BENEVOLENCE. 
(Wiik  a  view  <(fthe  Afir  England  Asylum  for  the  BliruL) 

There  is  a  depth,  and  strength,  in  the  impressions  produced 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  which  surpasses 
all  that  is  discovered  in  the  influence  of  the  other  senses.  Why 
it  is,  we  know  not  that  any  have  pretended  to  explain.  But 
the  fiict,  we  believe,  none  have  doubted  ;  and  on  this  principle 
have  been  founded  the  multiplied  methods  of  visible  illustration, 
adopted  in  the  instruction  of  children. 

But  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  not  less  certain  in  adult  age. 
The  great  public  works  which  have  traced  the  name  of  Napoleon 
in  the  memory  of  our  race,  in  characters  which  centuries  cannot 
obtiterate,  inspire  more  awe  and  admiration,  than  volumes  of  his- 
tory, or  scores  of  panegyrics.  The  traveller,  who  has  seen  the 
Bridge  of  Jena  or  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  or  the 
Road  of  Mount  Simplon,  has  perceptions,  and  sensations^  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  the  greatness  and  energy  of  the  mind  that 
conceived  these  works,  which  can  never  be  known  by  those  who 
only  read  of  them. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  us  —  Why  may  we  not  employ 
this  principle  to  aid  the  cause  of  benevolence  ?  We  never  pass 
the  noble  edifice  presented  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
once  the  abode  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  now  devoted  to  the 
protection  and  redemption  of  the  unfortunate,  without  an  invol- 
untary act  of  homage  to  the  individual  who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted this  noble  act  of  beneficence  —  without  an  earnest  wish, 
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that  we  could  bring  around  it  the  wealthy  of  our  country,  and 
let  them  hear  the  soft  but  impressive  voice  which  issues  from  it  — 

Go  T^OU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  ! 

It  was  only  in  the  month  of  February,  of  the  last  year,  this 
noble  charity  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  its  patrons  were  in- 
debted, several  hundred  dollars,  beyond  the  amount  which 
they  had  contributed  to  send  its  teacher  abroad,  and  com- 
mence the  course  of  instruction.  Within  two  months  after,  Mr 
Perkins  offered  his  own  femily  mansion  as  the  future  ^'  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,"  provided  a  sufficient  sum,  not  less  than  $50,000, 
should  be  raised  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  May,  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  This  single  testimonial  of  interest  for 
the  blind  roused  others  to  eSbrt ;  and  a  sum  even  larger  than 
he  required  was  raised,  and  devoted  to  this  object,  within  the 
time  prescribed.  The  institution,  in  place  of  a  debt,  now  pos- 
sesses a  building  valued  at  $30,000,  and  improvements  and 
grounds  that  afford  ample  means  for  exercise  and  air,  worth 
about  $28,000  more,  together  with  an  available  fund  of  not 
less  than  $.35,000 ;  and  all  this  the  result  of  a  donation  from  a 
single  individual,  such  as  hundreds  of  others  might  make. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  mansion  which^ 
has  thus  been  made  the  means  of  permanent  blessings  to  the 
bliad  of  New  England.     Does  it  not  say  to  others, —  Go  and 

DO    LIKEWISE? 

We  have  visited  the  institution ;  and  we  find  its  interior  cor- 
respond to  its  imposing  exterior.  It  is  not  a  cast  off,  decaying 
mansion,  which  wealth  was  compelled  to  desert.  Its  large  and 
airy  rooms  present  the  same  substantial  comfort,  and  means 
of  health,  to  its  present,  as  to  its  former  inmates. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  provisions  made  for 
the  physical  comfort  and  education  of  the  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution. In  addition  to  the  regular  provision  of  simple  food, 
and  proper  clothing,  they  are  kept  in  well  ventilated  rooms, 
during  the  hours  of  confinement.  At  other  times,  the  play 
ground  purchased  for  the  express  purpose,  gives  them  more 
ample  room  to  enjoy  air  and  exercise,  than  were  possessed 
by  their  wealthy  predecessors.  We  rejoiced  to  find  that  here, 
as  at  Hofwyl,  the  house  is  closed  at  certain  hours,  in  good 
weather,  and  the  pupils  compelled  to  remain  abroad  for  recre- 
ation, as  much  as  to  attend  to  study  during  the  hours  of  school. 

We  were  not  less  rejoiced  to  find  provisions  .equally  liberal 
for  personal  cleanliness.  The  guardians  of  this  institution  be- 
lieved that  other  parts  of  the  body  require  washing,  as  well  as 
the  hands  and  feet.     A  bathing  room  is  provided  for  the  male 
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pupils  and  another  for  the  females ;  and  every  week  each  one 
enjoys  a  warm  bath  — a  means  of  health  and  comfort  possessed 
by  the  poorest  among  the  ancients,  but  confined  to  a  favored 
few,  in  these  days  of  modern  refinement.  How  few  of  our 
first  schools  furnish  this  best  preventive  of  disease  to  their 
popils,  thus  regularly  ! .  How  many  ever  attend  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  skin,  during  that  half  the  year  when  increased  clothing 
accumulates  the  secretions  upon  its  surfitce.  / 

Bat  for  whom  have  these  ample  and  costly  provisions  been 
made?  P6r  the  one  thousand  blind  of  New  England.  Are 
there  none  who  will  do  as  much  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  its  indigent  youth  who  long  for  the  light  of  science,  and  can 
learn  nothing  but  the  elements  of  knowledge  ?  Are  there  none 
who  will  exercise  equal  liberality  in  providing  teachers  for  the 
million  of  ignorant  freemen,  just  emerging  from  childhood  in. 
our  fevored  country  ? 


REVIEW    or    MADDEN    ON     'THE    INFIRMITIES    OF 

GENIUS.' 

The  JnfirmUies  of  Genius  illustrated,  ^  referring  the  Anomalies  of  the  Lit- 
erary character  to  the  Habits  and  Constitutional  Peculiarities  of  Men  of 
Genius.     By  K.  D.  Madden,  Esq,  author  of  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c. 
*^(luiratione  atrporisnonhdbent^  sed  eogunt  mortalem  immortalij  terreS' 
trem  athem  equalem  nrestare  indsutriamJ'  —  Plutarch  de  Sanit  Tbem/.. 
In  2  volumes.    Philaaelphia :  Cary,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  18^.  pp.  412. 

A  WORK  embracing  a  range  of  topics  so  wide,  and  views  and 
principles  so  interesting  as  the  '  Infirmities  of  Genius,'  deserves  a 
more  comprehensive  title.  Had  it  been  called  *  Effects  of  a  Studi- 
ous and  Sedentary  Life,'  it  would  have  excited  the  attention  of 
some,  who  we  fear  will  now  neglect  some  of  the  most  valuable 
hints  for  a  student,  which  we  have  seen^  That  the  evils  it  de- 
scribes are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  mysterious,  overrated 
power,  called  *  Genius,'  our  observation,  as  well  as  our  own  sad 
experience,  fully  satisfies  us.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  brain,  but 
of  mental  action,  and  of  bodily  inaction,  which  gives  rise  to  these 
evils  ;  and  the  ceaseless  plodding  of  a  heavy  intellect,  or  the  inces- 
sant tension  of  an  anxious  hearl,  or  over-excited  feelings,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful ;  nay,  even  the  ordinary  cares  of  life,  and  the 
duties  of  religion,  —  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  air  and  exer- 
cise—  will  produce  all  the  ills  that  'flesh  is  heir  to,'  no  less  certainly 
than  the  mighty  efforts  of  a  Johnson,  or  the  lofty  flights  of  a  Byron. 
By  the  testimony  of  this  work  itself,  even  these  were  not  attended 
with  evil,  so  long  as  the  body  received  its  due  share  of  rest  and  at- 
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tention ;  and  the  same  neglect  which  produces  Mhe. horrors'  in  a 
genius,  may  render  any,  but  an  idiot,  a  wretched  dyspeptic* 

The  interest  of  this  subject,  and  the  work  before  us,  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  literary  world.  All  who  are  ever 
'  liable  to  thought,'  or  who  are  capable  of  deep  feeling,  are  con- 
cerned. In  this  day  of  intense  activity,  the  politician,  and  the  man 
of  business,  the  zealous  Christian,  and  the  active  doer  of  good,  the 
advocates  of  improvement  and  reform,  all  need  to  understand  the 
influence  of  the  rnind  upon  the  body,  and  the  dangers  of  excessive 
activity  even  in  the  noblest  and  most  important  sphere  of  hurran 
eflforts.  To  none,  perhaps,  is  this  subject  more  important,  than  to 
parents  and  teachers,  who  feel  the  high  responsibility,  and  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  their  task }  and  to  no  others  can  we  hope  to 
gain  access.  We  have  long  felt  it  desirable 'to  say  something, 
which  should  aid  them  in  preserving  and  directing  their  own  energy, 
and  in  avoiding  that  ruin  of  health,  and  that  abridgment  of  liie, 
which  have  too  often  been  the  result  of  faithful  efforts  in  education. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  opportune  aid ;  but  we  are  painfully 
hurried  on  by* the  recollection,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
subject,  has  consumed  most  of  the  stolen  time,  and  the  almost  ex- 
hausted power  of  attention,  which  they  have  to  devote  to  us. 

Madden  is  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  science.  In  the  work  before 
us  he  has  described  the  infirmities  of  studious  men,  as  presented  in 
the  examples  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  traced  the 
connection  between  the  defects  of  the  mind,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  body. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  on  this  subject,  is  the 
effect  of  literary  pursuits  on  the  duration  of  life,  and  in  order  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  Mr  Madden  has  fonifed  tai)les  of 
the  longevity  of  twenty  eminent  men  in  each  of  the  various  walks 
of  literature.  A  summary  of  the  whole  presents  the  following  ag- 
gregate number  of  years  for  each  class,  and  the  average  for  each 
individual  of  the  class. 


Anrognie    AjBnge 
Ynars.       Yean. 


*  Nataral  Philosophers,  1504 
Moral  Philosophers,  1417 
Sculptors  andrainters,  1412 
Authors  on  Law  and 

Jurisprudence, 
Medical  Authors, 
Authors  on  Revealed 
Religion, 


1394 
1S68 
1950 


75 

70 
70 

69 

68 

67 


Philoloffists, 
Musical  Composera, 
NoTelists  and  MisceU 

laneoBs  Authors, 
Dramatists, 
Authors  on  Natural 

Religion,  (Deists), 
Poets, 


1323 
1284 

Average 
Yean. 

66 

64 

1267 

6U 

1249 

62 

1246 
1144 

62 
67 

When  we  recollect  that  these  are  among  the  most  laborious  and 
voluminous  authors,  and  that  their  average  age  is  66,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  literary  labor  is,  on  the  whole,  more  unfa- 
vorable to  longevity,  than  any  other  of  the  sedentary  occupations, 
in  our  artiBcial  state  of  society. 
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In  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  pursuits,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
tbe  mere  triflers  in  literature,  have  suffered  more  from  its  labors 
than  its  greatest  benefactors^  It  appears  that  Philosopliers  have 
been  most  remarkable  for  longevity,  and  Poets  the  most  short-lived 
among  authors.  Astronomers  seem  to  have  exceeded  all  other 
Natural  Philosophers  in  the  duration  of  life. 

*  Id  the  Time's  Teleflcope  for  1833,  there  is  a  fi«t  of  all  tbe  eminent 
Astronomers,  from  Thales  to  tbo«e  of  tbe  last  century  ;  luid  out  of  eighty- 
five  only  twentyfive  had  died  of  tbe  age  of  sixty,  fi?e  had  lived  to  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred;  eighteen  between  eighty  and  ninety; 
twentyfive  between  seventy  and  eightv;  seventeen  between  sixty  and 
seventy  ;  ten  between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  nve  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  and 
four  between  thirty  and  forty.  In  no  other  pursuit  does  the  biography  of 
men  of  genius  exhibit  a  longevity  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this.  No  other 
science,  indeed,  tends  so  powerfully  to  raise  the  mind  abore  those  trivial 
vexations,  and  petty  miseries  of  lifb,  which  make  the  great  amount  of 
human  evil.' 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion,  and  Philologists  occupy  the  middle 
point  of  the  scale.  Mr  Madden  remarks,  that  those  pursuits  in 
which  the  imagination  is  largely  exerted,  are  least  favorable  to 
longevity.  While  this  is  unquestionably  true,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  chiefly  to  this  cause.  So  far  as  our  own  experience, 
or  our  knowledge  of  physiology  can  guide  us,  that  occupation  is 
most  exhausting,  which  produces  most  sensation^  either  nervous  or 
intellectual.  In  conducting  tlie  instruction  of  (he  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  found  the  mimic  exhibition  of  feelmg,  and  the  excitement  it 
produced,  incomparably  more  exhausting,  than  any  amount  of  in- 
tellectual labor  in  examining  or  explaining  mere  science,  provided 
there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  personal  anxiety  or  apprehension, 
and  we  could  ascribe  to  no  other  cause,  the  peculiarly  prostrating 
influence  of  this  occupation.  An  eminent  musician,  in  feeble  health, 
informed  us,  that  too  mucii  use  of  a  piano  often  exhausted  him  hy 
\  the  nervous  excitement  it  produced  ;  the  harmonica  or  musical 
glasses,  must  be  used  with  great  care  on  this  account. 

On  iliis  ground,  the  wide  diflference  in  the  duration  of  life  be- 
tween Natural  Philosophers  and  Poets ;  between  Moral  Philoso- 
phers and  Dramatists  ;  Jurists  and  Novelists  ;  Painters  and  Musi- 
cians, is  easily  explained.  Could  the  fictions  which  rouse  every  feel- 
ing of  the  reader,  and  have  produced  every  dec,ree  of  nervous  con- 
vulsion, from  the  mere  sob  to  the  hysteric,  or  the  fainting  fit,  have 
been  created  without  agitating  every  nerve  of  the  author,  and  ex- 
citing him  sometimes  even  to  phrenzy  ?  Could  they  have  been 
imagined,  and  executed,  without  a  corresponding  inroad  upon  the 
constitution  ? 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  obvious  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
reading  of  the  young.  Works  of  fiction  are  usually  put  into  their 
hands  as  the  means  of  amusement,  or  at  least,  they  are  suflfered  to 
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be  thus  employed.  But  if  these  remarks  be  just,  they  require  the 
.  full  energies  of  the  mind ;  for  surely,  the  work,  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  shortens  the  life  of  its  author,  by  the  excitement  it 
produces,  can  scarcely  relax  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  is  capa« 
ble  of  being  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  of  reading  every  scene,  and 
feeling  every  emotion.  Indeed,  we  can  well  recollect  that  the 
stolen  hours  which  we  passed  in  this  gratification,  were  far  more 
extiausting  than  those  which  we  spent  in  the  hard  study  of  the 
school ;  and  we  have  never  succeeded  in  making  it  a  relaxation 
from  severe  thought,  unless  when  the  story  was  so  familiar  that 
it  had  lost  its  keenest  interest,  or  when  it  could  draw  off  the  mind, 
for  a  time,  from  intense  pain.  The  fact  that  deists,  (as  most  of  those 
here  spoken  of  as  '  Authors  on  Natural  Religion '  are,)  should  stand 
at  an  opposite  and  lower  extreme  of  the  scale,  is  a  striking  evidence 
that  Christianity  is  '  proGtable  to  the  life  that  now  is.' 

Mr  Madden  presents  in  this  connection  the  pernicious  influence  of 
premature  cultivation,  in  the  language  of  Tissot. 

'The  effects  of  study  vary,'  says  this  author,  *accordiiiflr  to  the  age  at 
which  it  is  commeoced.  Long  continued  application  kiUa  the  youthful 
tner^ea,  I  have  seen  children  full  of  spirit  attacked  by  this  literary 
mania  beyond  their  years ;  and  I  have  foreseen  with  grief,  the  lot  which 
awaited  them.  They  commenced  by  being  prodigies ;  and  they  ended  by 
becoming  stupid !  The  season  of  youth  is  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of 
the  body,  which  strengthens  it,  and  not  to  study,  which  dehUitaies  and 
prtwnis  its  grovrth.  Nature  can  never  successfully  carry  on  two  rapid 
developments  at  the  same  time.  When  the  growth  of  intellect  is  too 
prompt,  its  faculties  too  early  developed,  and  mental  application  is  per- 
mitted proportioned  to  this  development,  the  body  receives  no  part  of 
it,  because  the  nerves  cease  to  contribute  to  its  energies ;  the  victim 
becomes  exhausted,  and  eventually  ^ies  of  some  insidious  malady.  The 
parents  and  guardians  who  encourage  or  require  this  forced  application, 
treat  their  pupils  as  gardeners  do  their  plants,  who,  in  trying  to  pro- 
'  duce  the  first  rarities  of  the  season,  sacrifice  some  plants,  to  force  others 
to  put  forth  fruit  and  fiowers,  which  are  always  of  short  duration^  and  are 
ir^erior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  which  come  to  their  maturity  at  a  pro- 
per season.* 

The  examples  of  precocity  which  are  presented,  show  the  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution,  in  a  manner  which  we  should  think  would 
destroy  the  mistaken  anxiety,  and  check  the  cruel  eflbrts  of  parents 
to  secure  it. 

*  Moore  says,  the  ^ve  most  remarkable  instances  of  early  authorship,  are 
those  of  Pope,  Congreve,  Churchill,  Chatterton,  and  Byron.  '*  The  first  of 
these  died  in  his  fiftysixth  year ;  the  second  in  his  fifiyei^hth ;  the  third  in 
his  thirtyfourth ;  Hhe  sleepless  boy '  committed  suicide  in  his  eighteenth  ; 
and  Byron  died  in  his  thirtyseventh  year." 

*  Mozart)  at  the  age  of  three  years,  began  to  display  astonishing  abilities 
fbr  music,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  composed  some  trifling  pieces, 
which  his  father  carefully  preserved ;  and  like  all  prodigies,  his  career  was 
a  short  one ;  he  died  at  ILhe  age  of  thirtysix.  Tasso,  from  infancy,  ex- 
hibited such  qoickuesa  of  undecalanding^.  that  at  the  age  of  five  he  waa 
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MDt  to  B  Jesuit  Academy,  and  two  years  stUrvarda  recited  ve»es  and  ora- 
tions of  hia  own  compoBilion,  he  died  at  lif^yone.  Dermody  was  eniploj^ed 
by  bis  father,  who  whs  a  BChool-miuter,  asknaasigtlDt  in  leachiog  the  Latin 
and  Greek  laaguoges,  in  his  ninth  year ;  he  died  at  twentyaeven.  Tha 
Americsn  prodigy,  Lucrelia  Davidaon,  was  another  melancholy  instance  of 
precocious  genius,  and  early  death.  Keats  wrote  Beveral  pieces  before 
he  was  Bl\een,  and  only  reached  bis  twentylilUi  year.  The  ardor  of 
Dance's  temperament,  we  are  told,  was  manifested  in  his  childhood.  The 
lady  he  cclehmted  in  his  poems,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  he  fell  in 
love  with  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  his  enthusiasm  terminated  with  life  al 
fiftyuix.  Schiller,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  the  nuthor  of  an  epic  poem. 
He  died  at  fortyaii.  Cowley  published  a  collection  of  his  juvenilb  poems, 
called  '  Poetical  Blossoms,'  at  sixteen,  and  died  at  aiilynine. 

'  Bnt  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  instances  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  earlier  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  mora 
speedy  the  decay  ofthe  bodily  powers.' 

The  chapter  on  llie  itifluence  oriiierary  habits  itpoii  ihe  charac- 
ter and  health,  deserve  the  perusal  of  all  who  ceusurc  or  ridicule 
those  who  for  their  sake,  and  for  their  children,  confine  themselves 
10  the  siudy,  or  [lie  school-room,  because  they  have  not  the  rugged- 
Dess  of  health,  or  the  Qrtnness  o(  nerve  nhicli  belongs  to  those  who 
are  breathing  ihe  free  air,  and  usin;;  incessant  and  invigorating  ex- 
ercise. '  How  slight,'  remarks  our  author,  'ore  ihose  alieraiions 
in  health  —  almost  imperce))t)ble  to  llie  onlinary  observer  —  ivhich 
have  produced  or  aggravated  ihe  gravest  mental  liifirinitios.'  No 
one  thinks  of  reproaching  the  sleepy  child  or  the  convalescent 
invalid  for  his  peevishness,  tu  an  act  ofliU  will;  and  yel  how  few 
form  arty  jusi  esiimaie  of  the  influence  of  disease  and  sulFering,  often 
far  greater,  upon  those  who  are  cntibled  only  by  the  energy  ofthe 
will  lo  do  the  conuiion  business  of  life!  How  ofien  do  ihey  re- 
proach them  for  the  discard  feelings  which  they  have  not  been 
nble  10  suriiioiiur,  rather  than  accord  thai  praise  which  they  deserve, 
on  account  of  those  which  ihey  have  overcome. 

But  this  chapter  contains  a  serious  warning  to  all  who  commit 
literary  suicide.  The  Intemperate  man  is  not  excused  for  ihe  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct,  because  he  »as  intoxicated.  On  the 
same  ground,  says  Mr  Madden,  (and  ive  fjuole  for  ourselves  as  well 
as  our  readers,)  — 

■  The  literary  man  who  indulgea  in  habits  prejudicial  to  hia  health,  can- 
not be   supposed  ignorant  of  the  effects  thiit  must  a  " 
application;  and  who  can  say  he  is  guiltless  of  the 
upon  him? 

■  The  studious  man  sets  out  niih  BteeUng  an  hour  oi 
■ry  repose,  — aometimes  perhaps  more  ;  and  finishes 
nights  to  his  pursuits.  But  this  night  iiork  lends  to 
universal  sense  of  sinking  in  every  organ  that  accompi 
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a  constant  circle  of  excitement  and  exhaustion,  is  shortened,  or  rendered 
miserable  by  such  alternations,  and  the  victim  becomes  accessary  to  his 
own  sufferings.' 

*  In  a  word,  if  the  literary  man  consume  his  strength  and  ppirits  in  his 
study,  forego  all  necessary  exercise,  ke^p  1/is  mind  continually  on  the 
stretch,  and  even  at  his  meals  deprive  the  digestive  organs  of  that  nervous 
energy  which  is  then  essential  to  their  healthy  action;  if  the  proteiform 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  at  last  make  their  appearance,  and  the  innumerable 
anomalous  sufferings  which,  under  the  name  of  nervous  and  stomachic 
ailments,  derange  the  viscera,  and  rack  the  joints  of  the  invalid;  if  by 
constant  application,  the  blood  is  continually  determined  to  the  brain,  and 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  causing  pressure  or 
effusion  in  that  vital  organ ;  in  any  case,  if  the  mischief  there  is  allowed 
to  proceed  slowly  and  steadily,  perhaps  for  years,  (as  in  the  case  of  Swift) 
giving  rise  to  a  long  train  of  nervous  miseries  —  to  hypochondria  in  its 

f gloomiest  form,  or  mania  in  its  wildest  mood,  or  paralvsis  in  the  expression- 
ess  aspect  of  fatuity  ;  (that  frequent  termination  of  the  literary  career ;) 
who  can  deny  that  the  sufferer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  drawn  the  evil  on 
himself;  but  who  will' not  admit  that  his  infirmities  of  mind  and  body  are 
entitled  to  indulgence  and  compassion  ?' 

The  'advantages  of  literary  pursuits,'  we  think,  might  be  better 
exhibited.  The  '  abuses'  of  study  are  justly  said  to  be  '  its  only 
disadvantages.'  Moderation  in  all  things  (Ne  quid  nimis)  would 
render  this  like  every  other  ocGupalion  and  enjoyment  for  which 
the  Creator  has  qualified  us,  a  source  of  increased  happiness,  in^ 
stead  of  painful  suffering,  and  humiliating  injury  to  the  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even  the  bodily  health  of  those  who  plod 
on  without  a  thought  in  the  day  labor  of  life,  would  be  improved  by 
exercise  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  the  animal  frame  can 
never  be  fully  attained,  while  so  important  an  organ  is  left  in  a  torpid 
state.  To  use  it  to  excess,  however,  is  an  offence,  although  less 
brutal,  no  less  real  or  ruinous,  than  to  gorge  the  stomach  with  glut- 
tony, or  to  wear  out  the  frame  with  licentiousness.  We  do  not 
possess  a  faculty,  or  an  organ  which  is  not  necessary  to  make  us 
perfect  beings,  or  whose  proper  use  is  not  a  means  of  happiness  and 
MStfulness,  to  ourselves,  and  to  others.  There  is  not  one  which  it 
is  not  wrong  and  dangerous  to  neglect.  It  is  a  direct  rebellion 
agamst  the  laws  of  Providence,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
to  the  neglect  or  destruction  of  the  affections  and  appetites,  which 
unite  us  to  our  fellow-men,  or  to  suffer  any  other  idol  to  take  the 
place  of  the  proper  objects  of  attachment.  To  our  readers,  we 
trust  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  sensual  excess;  but  we 
fear  many  of  them  may  need  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  in- 
tellectual excess ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  it  more  effectually 
than  by  referring  to  the  book  before  us,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
latter  species  of  indulgence  leads  almost  directly  to  the  former. 

The  strong  temptation  to  resort  to  stimulants,  arising  from  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  More  than  one  sad 
example  in  this  volume  shows,  that  the  exhaustion  and  cravmg  for 
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some  high  excitement  produced  by  excessive  literary  eflbrt,  pro- 
duces a  morbid  state  of  the  animal  organs  and  propensities,  which 
lead  to  gluttony  and  intemperance,  and  urge,  even  those  whom 
principle  ought  to  restrain^  fo  wild  and  licentious  indulgence^  '  The 
prince  of  Moralists,'  Johnson,  was  led  into  all  these  excesses  ;  while 
be  was  deprived  of  the  light  and  hope  and  peace,  which  his  noble 
and  expanded  views  of  the  value  of  moral  truth  placed  within  his 
reach. 

Pope  *  kxved  meat  highly  seasoned,  and  if  he  sat  down  to  a  variety 
of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his  stomach  by  repletion,  and  though 
he  seemed  to  be  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  he  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it.'  Dr  King  his  cotemporary  and  friend  says,, 
thai  he  certainly  hastened  his  death  by  improper  indulgence  of  ap- 
petite. The  intemperance  of  Burns  is  too  well  known.  Cowley 
died  of  the  consequences-of  a  dnmken  fit.  Dry  den  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end  by  intemperance.  '  Pamel,'  says  Pope,  '  was  a 
great  follower  of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and  scandalous  in  his 
debaucheries.*  'Churchill  was  found  drunken  a  dunghill,'  and 
Prior  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  temperance.  Byron  '  the 
lofty  minded  Byron'— did  not  even  limit  himself  to  the  *  gentlemanly 
liquors,'  but  sought '  inspiration  for  his  muse'  in  the  bottle  of  gin  ! 
Such  are  the  results  of  intellect  excessively  cultivated,  and  unbap- 
tized  by  the  pervading  influence  of  religion. 

IVor  can  even  religious  influence  always  resist  the  overwhelming 
power  of  passion  and  appetite  in  a  diseased  constitution.  The  op- 
pressed body  often  takes  a  dreadful  rdvenge  on  the  tyrannising 
mind,  and  urges  its  oppressor  on  to  criminal  acts,, by  the  very  ex- 
citement of  feeling  which  was  intended  to  destroy  its  legitimate  in-- 
fluence,  and  paralyze  the  appetites  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
for  wise  purposes.  Tiie  records  of  the  hermitage  and  the  convent 
would  often  furnish  evidence  of  this.  The  history  of  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  in  Europe  presents  many  instances,  in  which 
base  men  have  employed  even  religious  influences,  to  excite  the 
nerves  to  that  point  in  which  reason  staggers,  and  yce/mj^  predomi- 
nates, that  they  might  prepare  their  victims  for  the  most  horrid  cruel- 
ty, or  the  most  brutal  sensuality.* 

But  the  votaries  of  literature  should  also  remember,  that  by  ex- 
cessive effort  they  destroy  the  veiy  power  which  they  thus  seek  to 
render  supreme.  *  Surely,'  says  Ficinus  as  quoted  by  Mr  Madden, 
*  scholars  are  the  most  foolish  men  in  the  world.  Other  men  look 
to  their  tools.  A  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to 
bis  hammer,  and  a  husbandman  will  mind  his  plough  iron,  a  huntsman 
will  iiave  a  care  of  his  hound,  a  musician  of  his  lute.     Scholars 

*Se«  Christum  Speetstor  for  1830,  Vi>L  II,  p.  104. 
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alone  neglect  that  instrument  (the  brain)  which  they  daily  use — ^by 
which  they  range  over  the  world,  and  which  by  study  is  so  much 
consumed.' 

In  the  language  of  our  author,  '  it  seems  little  short  of  madness.' 
*  The  balance  of  health  can  be  maintained,  only  when  mental  ex- 
ertion is  proportioned  to  bodily  activity.'  *One  is  too  learned, 
when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  health.^  To  those  wiio  ignorantly,  or 
fondly  imagine  that  the  mere  flights  of  the  immortal  being,  can  have 
no  influence  on  its  humble  and  mortal  companion,  we  commend  the 
remarks  of  Tissot,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr  Madden. 

*  To  comprehend  the  inflnence  of  mental  labor  on  physical  health,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  brain  is  in  action 
when  one  thinks ;  secondly,  that  the  tendency  of  continual  action  is  to 
produce  fatigue,  and  that  fatigue  deranges  the  functions,  because  every 
debilitated  organ  performs  its  duties  imperfectly  and  irregularlv  ;  thirdly, 
that  all  the  nerves  proceed  frQm  the  brain,  and  precisely  from  that  part  of 
it  which  is  the  organ  of  thought,  the  common  sensorium  ;  fourthly,  that 
the  nerves  are  one  of  the  most  important  points  nf  the  human  machine, 
that  they  are  necessary  to  every  function,  and  that  when  once  their  action 
is  deranged,  the  whole  animal  economy  suffers  from  that  derangement.' 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  which  combined  sound  theory  with 
convincing  practical  illustration  more  liappily  for  its  great  object  than 
the  '  Infirmities  of  Genius,'  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  readers  who  are  called  to  think,  whether  they  possess 
genius  or  not ;  and  especially  to  those  whose  example  is  constantly 
operating  upon  the  young.  We  feel  confidence  in  assuring  them 
that  the  faithful  practice  of  its  maxims  will  save  them  many  an  hour 
of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  and  many  an  occasion  of  deep  re- 
gret, or  life-long  repentance. 

We  cannot  but  hope  to  secure  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for 
some  of  the  defects  in  our  own  work,  by  quoting  the  following  ac- 
count of  periodical  authorship. 

*  The  result,  however,  shows  that  the  compulsory  toil  of  a  periodical 
composition  has  a  greater  influence  on  health,  than  voluntary  labors  to  a 
far  greater  amount.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  an  observation  of 
Dr  Johnson,  no  mean  authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  literary 
history. —  *  He  that  condemns  Jiimaelfto  compose  on  a  stated  day,  will 
oflen  bring  to  his  taste  an  attention  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  a 
mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease ;  he  will 
labor  on  a  barren  topic  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it :  for  in  the  ardor  of  in- 
vention his  thoughts  become  diffused  into  a  wild  exuberance,  which  the 
pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer  judgment  to  examine  or  re- 
duce. There  is  no  labor  more  destructive  to  health  than  that  of  periodical 
literature,  and  in  no  species  of  mental  application,  or  even  of  manual  em- 
ployment, is  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  so  early  and  so  severely  felt  The 
readers  of  those  light  articles  which  appear  to  cost  so  little  labor  in  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  are  little  aware  how  many  constitutions  are 
broken  down  in  the  service  of  their  literary  taste.' 
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[For  the  Aimalt  of  EdnMUM.] 
THE    PLEASURES    OF    LABOR. 

Mr  Editor  ;  —  As  you  have  manifested  some  interest  in  in- 
stitutions for  combining  manual  labor  with  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  diminishing  in  some  degree  an  evil  so  generally  prevalent,  viz. 
the  ill  health  of  literary  men,  1  trust  that  the  results  of  experunce 
upon  the  subject,  from  however  humble  a  source,  may  be  accept- 
able to  you.  As  I  have  spent  the  past  season  in  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  institutions  ot  this  kind  in  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system,  I  thought  that 
among  all  theM«orte5at  present  promulgated,  it  might  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  give  the  result  of  some  little  observation. 

The  fact  that  bodily  exercise,  regular  and  systematic,  tends  to 
produce  health,  none  1  presume  will  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  on 
thb  head,  that  I  never  saw  one  hundred  and  twenty  more  strong, 
vigorous  and  healthy  young  men  together,  in  any  place  or  circum- 
stances. 

They  labor  three  hours  each  day.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  sof-  • 
ficient  amount  of  exercise  to  ensure  health ;  but  they  take,  I  believe, 
as  much,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  taken  in  other  ways,  such  as  walking, 
sports,  &c,  by  the  students  of  colleges  and  academies  where  this 
system  is  not  practised.  As  much  1  inean^as  *good  scholars'  do; 
not  as  some  do  who  are  no  scholars,  but  spend  their  whole  lime  in 

The  principal  subject,  however,  on  which  I  wish  to  remark  at 
present,  is  with  respect  to  the  disposition  with  which  labor  is  per- 
formed, because  it  is  exciting  some  attention  at  present,  and  because 
some  persons,  in  high  stations  too,  entertain  notions  which  I  believe 
to  be  founded  entirely  upon  error. 

So  far  as  ray  observation  has  extended,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
looked  upon  with  pleasure.     So  far  from  considering  labor  an  un- 
welcome task,  they  delight  in  it;  and  so  far  from  envying  those  who 
are  too  delicate  or  fastidious  to  engage  in  the  same  employments, 
they  entertain  for  them  a  feelmg  of  compassion,  or  the  most  pro- 
found contempt.     I  knew  one  young  man,  whose  pecuniary  affairs 
were  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  institution  for  some 
months  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pursue   his   studies,  (  for   except 
mechanics,  they  only  pay  their  board  by  their  labor,)  who  was  solicit- 
ed by  his  friends  to  leave  the  manual  labor  school  and  enter  one 
of  our  first  colleges,  they  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  but   he  declinedi  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  work  his  own  way  as  be  could,  than  con- 
form to  college  customs.     Did  he  consider  labor  as  drudgery  ?     I 
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believe  that,  id  the  school  of  which  I  speak,  fortynine  out  of  fifty,  at 
least,  would  prefer  decidedly  to  labor  every  day,  could  they  be  ex- 
cused at  their  pleasure.  Indeed,  1  do  not  know  one  among  the  120, 
who  would  not.  The  fact  is,  the  plan  commends  itself  to  every 
man  who  becomes  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  human  constitution,  to  desire  that 
every  thing  we  do  may  be  of  some  use.  *  What  for? ' — is  the  first 
interrogatory  of  a  child  when  requested  to  do  something,  tlie  utility 
of  which  he  does  not  at  once  perceive.  And  it  is  only  by  much 
effort,  or  by  bad  example  or  precept,  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
reversed,  and  rational  beings  come  to  take  delight  in  nonsense. 

One  of  the  leading  periodicals  in  our  country  has  recently  given 
a  very  decided  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  general  introduction  of 
manual  labor  into  our  literary  institutions.^  The  whole  force  (t{  the  - 
writer's  objections  rest  solely  upon  this  principle  —  which  is  assumed 
altogether  gratuitously,  —  that  the  labor  is  performed  as  a  tasky 
that  the  student  goes  to  it  for  the  same  reason  that  the  culprit  goes 
to  the  gallows  —  because  he  cannot  avoid  it.  It  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence than  is  afforded  bythis  assertion,  to  satisfy  me  that  the  writer  is 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  review,  except  iheo- 
reticaUy.  He  reasons  only  a  priori,  and  thence,  concludes  that  it  is 
an  irksome  task  to  work.  It  may  be  to  him,  from  his  peculiar  habits 
or  feelings ;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  to  many  who  have  lived  lives 
of  bodily  inactivity ;  and  to  many  others  who  despise  labor.  To 
those  who  have  such  habits  or  feelings,  it  is  not  indeed  strange  if 
manual  labor  is  an  '  irksome  task'  But  to  one  who  accustoms  him- 
self to  viewing  things  in  their  true  relations,  it  is  not  so.  To  me, 
the  idea  of  a  learned  man's  advocating  the  principle  that  mere 
child's  play  is  better  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reflecting 
mind  ^which  every  student  should  possess)  than  what  is  useful  to 
himself  or  others,  is  superlatively  ridiculous.  However,  I  do  not 
place  my  dependence  upon  any  theory  however  obvious ;  but  simply 
upon  facts.  If  the  statements  I  have  made  do  not  satisfy  every 
one,  that  manual  labor  in  connection  with  study  is  pleasant  as  well 
as  useful,  I  hope  they  will  examine  for  themselves,  for  they  are 
certainly  not  aware  of  the  stated  facts,  among  those  who  are  familiar 
with  manual  labor. 

A  Country  Teacher. 

Editor's  Replt.  ^ 

We  insert,  with  pleasure,  the  remarks  of  *  a  Country  Teacher,' 
and  we  regret  that  some  of  those  to  which  he  replies,  found  a  place 
in  the  Christian  Spectator.    In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  our 

*  See  Chrietian  Spectotor  for  September,  1888. 
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last  number  of  this  work,  we  met  with  them  but  recently,  and  must 
take  another  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  concerning  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  would  observe  to  our  correspondent,  that  the 
opinions  of  another  may  appear  'superlatively  ridiculous'  to  him, 
without  any  decisive  evidence  against  them  ;  for  this  appearance 
always  exists,  where  the  constitution,  or  the  habits  of  mind,  or  of 
body,  produce  great  differences  of  character  and  feeling.  The 
western  hunter  regards  the  laborer  with  contempt;  and  to  the  infi- 
del, the  belief  in  Christianity  appears  '  superlatively  ridiculous.' 
We  would  add  a  few  questions  in  reply  to  his  —  *  What  for.' 

Is  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?  Is 
strength  of  more  value  than  money,  or  furniture,  or  provisions  ?  If  so, 
that  course  which  adds  to. the  strength  and  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  invigorates  the  current  of  life,  need  not  shrink  from  the  ques- 
tion,—  *  What  for  ? ' — so  long  as  it  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  We  will 
submit  a  simple  statement  of  facts  to  our  correspondent,  and  to 
others  who  agree  with  him. 

The  Editor  of  this  work  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  debility  in 
Paris,  some  years  since,  (the  result  of  years  of  disease,)  in  which  he 
was  incapable  of  labor,  and  could  walk  but  a  short  distance.  He 
was  directed  by  his  physician  to  go  in  a  carriage  a  mile  and  a  half, 
to  a  Gymnasium,  or  place  of  gymnastic  exercise,  daily,  and  was  there 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  judicious  *  gymnastic  trainer,'  as  he 
might  be  termed.  This  gentleman  ascertained  his  strength  by  a 
few  cautious  trials,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  exercises, 
whose  only  object  was  to  acquire  strength,  and  to  gain  skill  in  using 
the  limbs.  He  was  made  to  walk  on  a  mast  laid  horizontally,  in 
order  to  teach  him  to  balance  himself,  and  to  bring  all  his  limbs  into 
action  ;  to  climb  a  rope,  at  first  a  foot  or  two,  and  then  more,  as 
he  could  bear  it ;  to  suspend  hiniself  by  the  arms,  and  mark  by  the 
watch,  how  long  he  could  remain  ;  to  hold  out  a  weight  at  arm's 
length,  increasing  gradually  the  weight  and  the  time  ;  to  throw  a 
weight,  and  a  variety  of  exercises  too  numerous  to  mention.  Each 
of  these  was  a  new  experiment  on  his  strength  and  skill,  and  each 
followed  by  rest.  At  this  period,  he  was  unable  to  use  any  solid 
food,  except  four  or  five  ounces  of  bread  daily  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  he  gained  the  power  of  lifting  forty  pounds  more  than 
at  its  commencement.  He  could  walk  to  the  Gymnasium,  exercise 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  return  on  foot,  without  so  much  fatigue  as 
a  short  walk  had  caused  him  previously  ;  he  could  sustain  an  or- 
dinary diet,  and  do  a  part  of  his  ordinary  business.  He  did  not  earn 
a  farthing  in  coin.  We  leave  it  to  our  correspondent  to  calculate, 
how  much  he  really  earned^  in  saving  his  physician's  bill,  and  in 
being  enabled  to  gain  twice  as  much  as  his  support,  for  five  years 
afterwards,  instead  of  living  a  life  of  idleness  and  sufifering. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  review  his  opinions,  and  will 
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not  forget,  that  in  education  as  well  as  in  medicine,  it  is  but  quack- 
ery to  prescribe  the  same  remedy  for  every  diseased  constitution, 
whether  of  body  or  mind.  At  the  same  time,  we  fully  agree  with 
him  in  the  utility,  and  to  those  who  are  not  in  too  morbid  a  state, 
the  pleasure,  of  combining  labor  with  study. 


COWPER    ON    PHYSICAL    MISEDUCATION. 

In  looking  over  the  '  Private  Correspondence  '  of  Cowper, —  a 
name  which  rejects  an  epithet,  —  we  were  struck  with  his  remarks, 
elicited  by  an  ill  turn  of  his  own,  on  the  physical  miseducation  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  so  good  a  commentary  upon  some  remarks 
in. preceding  articles,  that  we  cannot  withhold  an  extract. 

Extract  of  a  Litter  from  Cowper  to  one  of  his  Friends. 
'  My  silence  has  been  caused  by  a  malady  to  which  I  have  all  my 
life  been  subject,  —  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  last  sudden 
change  of  weather,  from  excessive  heat  to  a  wintry  degree  of  cold, 
occasioned  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  pinch  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  ;  from  both  which  disorders  I  have  but  just  recovered. 

*  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  climate  has  been  much  altered  since 
the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the  Picts ;  but  certainly  the  human  con- 
stitution in  this  country  has  altered  much.  Inured  as  we  are  from 
our  cradle  to  every  vicissitude  in  a  climate,  more  various  than  any 
other,  and  in  possession  of  all  that  modern  refinement  has  been  able 
to  contrive  for  our  security,  we  are  yet  as  subject  to  blights  as  the 
tendcrest  blossoms  of  spring  ;  and  are  so  well  admonished  of  every 
change  in  the  atmosphere  by  our  bodily  feelings,  as  hardly  to  have 
any  need  of  a  weather  glass  to  mark  them.  For  this  we  are.  no 
doubt,  indebted  to  the  multitude  of  our  accommodations  ;  for  it  was 
not  possible  to  retain  the  hardiness  that  originally  belonged  to  our 
race,  under  the  delicate  management  to  which  fpr  many  ages  we 
have  now  been  accustomed. 

*  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  bull-dog  or  a  game-cock  might  be  made 
just  as  susceptible  of  injuries  from  weather  as  myself,  were  he  dieted, 
tod  in  all  respects  accommodated,  as  I  am.  Or  if  the  project  did 
not  succeed  in  the  first  instance  (for  we  ourselves  did  not  become 
what  we  are  at  once,)  in  process  of  time,  however,  and  in  a  course 
of  many  generations,  it  would  certainly  take  effect.  Let  such  a  dog 
be  fed  in  his  infancy  with  pap,  Naples'  biscuit,  and  boiled  chicken ; 
let  him  be  wrapt  in  flannel  at  night,  sleep  on  a  good  feather  bed,  and 
ride  out  in  a  coach  for  an  airing  ;  and  if  his  posterity  do  not  become 
slight-limbed,  puny,  and  valetudinarian,  it  will  be  a  wonder.  Thus 
our  parents,  and  their  parents  and  the  parents  of  both,  were  managed  ; 
and  thus  ourselves  ;  —  and  the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  being 
weather-proof,  even  without  clothing,  furs  and  flannels  are  not  warm 
enough  to  defend  us. 
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*Il  is  obsenrable,  however,  that  though  we  ht?e  by  these  means 
lost  much  of  our  pristine  vigor,  our  days  are  not  the  fewer.  We 
live  as  long  as  those  whom,  on  account  of  the  sturdiness  of  their 
frame,  the  poets  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  oaks.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  had  little  feeling,  and  for  that  reason  also  might  be 
imagined  to  be  so  descended.  For  a  very  robust  athletic  habit  seems 
inconsistent  with  much  sensibility.  But  sensibility  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  real  happiness.  If,  therefore,  our  lives  have  not  been  shortened, 
and  if  our  feelings  have  been  rendered  more  exquisite  as  our  habit 
of  body  has  become  more  delicate,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  but  are  rather  gainers  by  our  degeneracy.' 


THE    FIRST    SCHOOL. 


We  remarked  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  in  our  plans 
of  education  we  ought  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  measures 
which  Divine  Providence  adopts  in  the  education  of  our  race^ 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  long  dwelt,  with  great  inter- 
est. It  has  been  the  clue  which  has  guided  us  to  many  of  our 
principles  and  views,  and  we  have  deferred  a  full  examination  of 
the  subject,  only  because  we  considered  it  one  of  so  great  extent 
and  importance.  We  venture,  however,  to  commence,  (in  the 
hope  of  going  on,)  with  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  Thejint 
school,  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Great  Educator  of  our  race. 

This  school  was  established  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature,  in  a  fruitful  spot,  watered  by  four  streams  —  a 
garden  which  contained  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food.  How  different  this  situation  from  those  provided  by 
modern  wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  form  the  mind,  and  senseSi 
and  tastes,  of  our  children  ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  school  was  a  manual  labor  school. 
The  first  pupils  were  *  put  into  the  garden — to  dress  it,  and  to  keep 
it.'  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  it  was  thus  organized,  when  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  scene  of  perfect  enjoyment ;  and  labor  was 
appointed,  of  course^  as  a  means  of  happiness. 

The  first  lesson  in  this  school  was  given  upon  objects  and 
their  names.  Every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air  was  brought  to  Adam  ;  '  and  he  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.'  How 
many  of  the  pupils  of  our  modem  schools  ^  finish  their  education/ 
and  even  go  to  their  graves,  without  having  attained  the  know- 
ledge imparted  in  this  first  lesson  ;  and  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy but  one,  or  at  most  a  very   few  names,  for  '  the  fowls  of 
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the  air,'  whose  beautiful  plumage  or  varied  songs  call  forth  their 
admiration.  Such  were  the  arrangements  recorded  by  Moses,  for. 
physical  and  intellectual  education.  But  in  all  the  wonders  of 
creation  that  surrounded  the  first  man,  there  was  nothing  to  call 
forth  the  feelings,  except  to  their  Author ;  nothing  to  develope 
the  human  heart ;  nothing  to  complete  the  moral  education.  He 
might  have  lived  in  Paradise  forever,  and  still  have  been  only  an 
intellectual  being,  with  the  nobler  half  of  his  nature  to  a  great 
extent  unawakened,  uncultivated,  and  perishing  for  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  so  far,  made  in  vain.  '  It  is  not  good,'  therefore,  said 
his  Creator,  '  that  the  man  should  be  alone.'  *  1  will  make  an  help 
meet  for  him,'  was  the  next  decision  ;  and  Infinite  Wisdom  deter- 
mined, that  his  companion  to  be  *  meet,^  must  be  of  a  different 
mould  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  That  this  was  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  race,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  same  wise  Educator,  in  almost  every  school  which  has  been 
organized  directly  by  his  own  hand,  has  sent  both  sexes  together. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Almighty  power,  to  have  made 
one  family  of  males  and  another  of  females,  and  thus  to  have  formed 
those  separate  schools  which  modern  wisdom  has  considered  so 
necessary,  and  avoided  those  dangers  which  human  prudence  deems 
so  great.  But  he  has  ordered  otherwise  ;  and  the  results  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  expectations,  from  the  plans  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
The  evils  apprehended  have  always  existed  in  the  greatest  degree, 
where  the  sexes  were  most  widely  and  carefully  separated.  The 
youth  who  avoid  female  society,  are  notoriously  the  most  dissolute. 
The  navy  and  the  camp  present  a  mass  of  corruption  rarely  found 
in  mixed  communities ;  and  the  monastery  and  the  convent  have 
produced  and  developed  crimes,  which  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
a  family.  The  voice  of  experience,  if  it  be  listened  to,  will  be 
found  to  have  responded,  to  the  first  declaration  of  the  Creator. 
*  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. ^ 

In  regard  to  the  direct  methods  of  moral  education,  the  first 
school  was  constituted  on  the  plan  of  absolute  government.  One 
of  its  prominent  commands  was  given  without  any  reason  or  ex- 
planation, and  without  any  object  which  we  can  understand,  except 
to  test  the  obedience  of  the  pupils.  *  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.'  And  this  too  was  done  in 
a  school  of  adults,  and  not  of  mere  children.  At  the  same  time, 
every  thing  necessary  to  enjoyment,  was  given  *  freely.' 

Punishment  was  among  the  means  of  government  in  this  school, 
and  this  too,  of  the  severest  kind.  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  And  we  find  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  pupils  to  this  singular  prohibition,  and  its  severe  penalty.  It 
is  simply,  '  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.'  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 
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We  do  not  bear  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  offer  any  rewards 
tor  obedieoce,  except  the  presence  and  instructions  and  fevor  of 
the  Great  Educator  who  would  seem,  from  the  occurrence  after  the 
fall,  to  have  visited  the  first  pupils  regularly,  *  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,'  doubtless  to  impart  lessons  of  temporal  and  eternal  wisdom. 

We  hear  of  no  interruption  to  the  order,  or  the  happiness,  of  the 
first  school,  until  an  enemy  of  the  race  persuaded  one  of  the  pupils, 
that  the  great  command  of  the  Educator  was  not  reasonable,  and 
that  the  penalty  would  not  be  executed ;  and  artfully  introduced 
emtdation  as  a  motive  to  action  —  its  first  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  this  world.  '  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'  The  temptation  was  successful.  The  example  and  influence 
of  one  pupil  overcame  the  other.  This  school  of  happiness,  and 
improvement,  and  peace,  was  brokeu  up ;  and  its  pupib  were  sent 
abroad  into  a  work!  of  storm  and  urouble,  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briars,  to  begin  the  course  of  suffering  involved  in  the  penaltyi 
'Thou  sbalt  surely  die.' 
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ON  THE  MODE  OF  TEACHING  THE  ANCIENT 

LANGUAGES. 

I  An  Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical  Instruction  /  ^c,    London :  Printed 

for  John  Taylor,  1829.     12mo. 
U.  The  J^ew  Latin  Reader,  Part  /.    By  S,  C.  Walker.    Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  argument  often  set  forth  for  the  present  method 
of  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  by  means  of  lexicon  and  grammar, 
and  with  no  assistance  on  the  part  of  a  master,  except  what  may 
be  communicated  on  the  examination  of  the  pupil  at  recitation, — 
which  commonly  passes  unanswered,  and  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  as  unanswerable  :  —  it  is  this  ;  that  tlie  present  method 
took  its  rise  in  very  ancient  times,  and  has  come  down  to  us 
from  those  scholars,  to  whom  Latin  was  the  language  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

But  this  is  false.  The  present  method  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  b  the  corruption  of  the  system  of  teaching  approved  at 
that  time  ;  for  that  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  lexicon  and 
grammar  method.  This  corruption  can  be  traced  to  no  more 
respectable  source  than  the  indolence  of  schoolmasters ;  and  it  has 
been  protested  against  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholars. 

This  is  the  6rst,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  thing,  which 
the  little  work  before  us  undertakes  to  prove  ;  and  most  satisfactorily 
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it  is  proved,  by  documeots  that  bear  directly  on  the  subjects  col- 
lected from  the  platforms  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  England, 
and  the  writings  of  Roger  Ascham,  Milton,  and  Liocke. 

One  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  England,  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Ipswich,  in  1528;  and  when  it  was  founded 
the  mode  of  discipline  and  of  teaching  was  given  to  the  masters,  in 
a  letter  yet  extant,  in  the  original  Latin,  under  the  Cardinal's  own 
hand.  This  letter  is  headed^  '  In  what  order  boys  admitted  to 
the  Academy  should  be  taught^  and  what  authors  should  be  lessoned 
to  them.^  The  writer  then  proposes  that  the  first  class  should  be 
taught  to  pronounce  the  words,  and  to  class  them  into  the  eight 
divisions,  called  parts  of  speech,  being  taught,  without  book,  by 
the  master.  The  second  class  were  to  be  taught  to  form  sentences, 
by  being  told  the  Latin  forms  for  short  English  propositions,  still 
without  book.  When  this  has  been  done  a  while,  the  children 
were  to  write  down  the  sentences,  '  in  Roman  characters ; ' 

*  And  you  will  daily  pay  attention,  (he  continues)  that  each  of  the  whole 

Sarty  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and  written  as  fairly  as  possi- 
le  with  his  own  hand. 

'  Should  you  think  proper  that,  besides  the  rudiments,  some  authors 
should  be  given  at  this  tender  age;  it  may  be  either  Lily's  Carmen 
Monitorium,  or  Caio^s  Precepts ;  of  course  with  a  view  of  forming  the  ac- 
cent.' 

Thus  far,  no  grammar,  any  more  than  dictionary,  is  mentioned. 
For  the  third  class,  however,  to  whom  he  recommends  that  JEsop  or 
Terence  should  be  taught,  he  adds  ; 

<  We  should  not  disapprove  your  subjoining  the  little  book  compbsed 
by  Lily,  on  the  genders  of  nouns.' 

For  the  fourth  class  to  whom  Virgil  was  to  be  taught,  he  says ; 

*  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tensfj,  and  supines  of  verbs.  But  although 
I  confess  such  things  are  necessary,  yet  as  far  as  possible,  we  could  wish 
them  so  appointed,  as  not  to  occupy  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  day.' 

The  fifth  class  is  *  to  be  lessoned  in  some  select  epistles  of  Cicero.* 
No  additional  grammar  is  mentioned  here.  But,  for  the  sixth 
class  who  are  to  read  Sallust,  Csesar,  or  some  history,  he  says ; 

*To  these  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily's  Syntax  ;  verbs  defec- 
tive and  irregular;  in  short,  any  you  may  notice  in  the  course  of  reading, 
as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of  declination.'  *The  party  in  the 
seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horace's  Epistles,  or 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  or  Fasti ;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
epistle  of  their  own.  It  will  also  be  of  very  great  importance,  that  they 
sometimes  turn  vcrae  into  ))rose,  or  reduce  prose  into  metre.  In  order 
that  what  is  learned  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  re- 
peruse  it  with  you,  or  with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  should 
study  something  choice,  or  worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master 
the  next  morning.  Lastly,  for  the  eighth  class,  when  by  exercise  of  this 
kind  the  party  has  attained  td  some  proficiency  in  conversation-style,  Ihey 
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riionld  be  recalled  to  the  higher  precepts  of  grammar,  as  for  instance,  to 
the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatus  to  the  elegance  of  Vfdla,  and  to  any 
ancient  authors  whatever,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning  from  these, 
we  would  remind  you  to  endeavor  to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the 
points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illustrated  on  each  present  occasion. 
For  example,  when  intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence, 
yoa  may  first  discuss  in  few  words  the  author's  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar 
talent,  and  elegance  of  style.  You  may  then  remark  how  great  the  plea- 
sure and  utility  involved  in  reading  comedies  ;  of  which  word  you  should 
eacplain  the  signification  and  derivation.  Next,  you  may  briefly,  but  per- 
spicuously unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot ;  and  carefully  point  out  the 
particular  kind  of  verse.  You  may  afterwards  arrange  the  words  in  more 
simple  order ;  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remarkable  elegance ; 
any  aotiqaated,  new-modelled,  or  Grecian  phrase ;  any  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression, any  point  of  etymology,  whether  derivation  or  composition  ;  any 
order  of  construction  rather  harsh' and  confused  ;  any  point  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  any  figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  style,  rhetorical  orna- 
ment or  proverbial  expression ;  in  short,  anything  proper  or  improper  for 
imitation ;  it  should  be  scrupulously  noticed  to  the  young.' 

Such  was  the  plan  of  teaching  mark'ed  out  for  the  oldest  classical 
school  in  England.  What  a  different  thihg  it  must  have  been  for 
boys  to  learn  L#atin  then,  when,  as  there  were  no  dictionaries  widely 
diffused,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  printing,  the  master 
construed  the  lessons  to  the  boys,  and  they  were  not  required  to 
learn  by  heart  even  the  regular  verbs,  till  they  had  read  Virgil,  nor 
the  irregular  verbs,  till  after  they  had  learned  Cicero,  while  the 
peculiarities  and  niceties  of  grammar  were  left  until  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  class !  Boys  will  hardly  call  dictionaries  and 
grammars  facilities,  when  they  have  but  increased  their  difficulties, 
by  taking  from  masters  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  preparation 
of  their  lessons  !  Nor  did  the  ease  and  luxury  of  those  days  of 
study  consist  merely  in  reading  the  beautiful  Latin  authors  with 
experienced  scholars,  instead  of  digging  the  skeleton  of  their  mean- 
ing out  of  dictionaries  and  grammars.  In  those  days,  discipline 
was  a  very  different  thing.  Listen  to  the  Cardinal,  in  his  directions 
about  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  : 

*  One  point  that  we  think  proper  to  be  noticed,  as  of  first  importance,  is, 
that  the  tender  a^e  of  youth  be  never  urged  with  severe  blows,  or  harsh 
threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by  this  injurious  treat- 
ment all  sprightliness  of  genius  cither  is  destroyed,  or  is  at  any  rate  con- 
siderably damped.' 

And  again,  in  the  directions  for  the  seventh  class ;  — 

'At  intervals,  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced; 
but  recreation  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.  Indeed, 
even  with  his  studies,  pleasure  should  be  so  intimately  blended,  that  a  boy 
may  think  it  rather  a  game  at  Uaming,  than  a  task.  And  caution  must 
be  used,  lest  by  immoderate  exertion  the  faculties  of  learners  be  over- 
whelmed, or  be  fatigued  by  reading,  very  far  prolonged ;  for  either  way  is 
alike  a  fault' 
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Was  this  the  direction  of  a  mere  theorist,  who  did  Dot  know  the 
nature  of  a  schoolboy  ?  '  The  Cardinal,  says  our  author,  was  a 
schoolmaster,  before  he  was  a  statesman.' 

It  is  not  proposed  to  recommend  precisely  this  method  of  teach- 
ing Latin,  to  our  modern  schoohnasters^  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  few  schoolmasters,  in  this  age,  when  Latin  has  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language  even  among  the  learned,  could  be  found 
capable  of  teaching  the  two  lower  classes.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  necessary  now  that  boys  should  learn  to  speak.  But 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  this  natural  and  obvious  method  of 
teaching  a  language,  was  the  first  method  proposed  in  the  classical 
schools  of  England.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  put  forth,  for 
the  modem  method,  let  it  never  be  said  that  it  was  the  method  pur- 
sued by  those  distinguished  scholars,  whose  Latin,  though  learned 
at  school,  was  as  a  vernacular  language.  Let  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  as  the  first  method  of  teaching  it  has  declined,  the  ease  and 
familiarity  with  which  the  language  was  formerly  used,  has  declined 
also. 

St  Paul's  school,  at  London,  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  a 
little  before  the  Ipswich  school.  This  school  was  also  divided  into 
eight  classes,  and  the  same  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In- 
deed, both  Wolsey  and  Colet  are  known  to  have  been  intimate 
friends  of  Erasmus,  who  was  the  adviser  of  both  in  regard  to  these 
schools ;  and  whose  opinions,  both  in  regard  to  the  time  and  me- 
thod of  teaching  Latin  grammar,  and  with  respect  to  the  discipline 
of  boys,  is  well  known.  On  the  latter  subject  he  snys,  in  his  tract 
on  the  education  of  youth  ;  — 

'  Yoa  may  kill  some  children  before  you  can  make  them  one  whit  better 
by  beatinff ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  good  words  and  good  usage, 
you  may  do  what  you  please  with  them.  Of  this  temper  I  own  myself  to 
have  been,  when  a  boy.  And  my  master,  of  whom  I  was  a  great  favorite, 
because  he  was  pleased  to  have  conceived  great  hopes  of  me,  having  a 
mind  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  disposition,  did  therefore  make 
a  trial  how  [  could  bear  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  this  a  fault  was  cooked 
up,  of  which  (God  knows)  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  suffered  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Immediately  I  lost  all  man- 
ner of  relish  to  my  studies ;  and  this  usage  did  so  damp  my  spirits,  that  it 
almost  broke  my  heart.  From  henco  we  may  see,  that  these  illiterate 
butchers  (to  give  them  no  better  term)  ruin  many  a  hopeful  lad.  And  it 
is  an  observation,  not  ill  grounded,  that  the  most  ignorant  schoolmasters 
are  generally  the  best  at  this  exercise.' 

The  sentiments  of  Erasmus  about  Latin  grammar,  have  already 
been  given  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Letter.  They  are  to  be  found 
again  in  his  friend  Colet's  address  to  the  St  Paul's  School,  which 
he  founded.  Having  recommended  attention  to  nothing  more  in 
grammar  than  the  mere  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  before 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  classic  authors^  the  Dean  averts,  that 
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tlie  study  of  such  authors  will  better  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  regular  forms  of  language,  than  any  dry  rules  given  in  the  shape 
of  abstract  principles.      His  remarks  are  thus  quoted  by  Taylor  : 

'  In  the  beginning,  men  spake  not  Latin  because  such  rules  were  made, 
bat  contrariwise,  because  men  spake  such  Latin,  upon  that  followed  the 
rules  and  were  made.  That  is  to  say,  Latin  speech  was  before  the  rules, 
and  not  the  rules  before  the  Latin  speech.  Wherefore,  well  beloved 
masters  and  teachers  of  grammar,  after  the  parts  of  speech,  sufficiently 
known  in  our  schools,  reaid  and  expound  plainly  unto  your  scholars  good 
authors.  And  show  to  them  every  word,  and  in  every  sentence  what  they 
shall  note  and  observe,  warning  them  busily  to  follow  and  to  do  like,  both 
in  wriiing  and  in  speaking ;  and  be  to  them  your  own  self  also  speaking 
with  them  the  pure  Latin  very  present,  and  lexive  the  ruU$,  For  reading 
of  good  books,  diligent  information  of  learned  masters,  studious  advertence 
and  taking  heed  of  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  finally  busy 
imitation  with  tongue  and  pen,  more  availeth  shortly  to  get  the  true  elo- 
quent speech,  than  all  the  traditions,  rules,  and  precepts  of  masters.' 

Again,  Erasmus  himself,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  grammar, 

in  his  Ecclesiastes,  says ;  — 

*  When  I  speak  of  grammar,  I  do  not  mean  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  another  according  to  its 
places ;  but  the  modes  of  speaking  correctly  and  properly,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  firom  multifarious  reading  of  the  ancients,  who  excelled  in 
elegance  of  speech.' 

He  elsewhere  refeis  expressly  to  the  opinion  of  Colet,  who 

'  Could  not  bear  that  the  standard  of  a  good  style  should  be  taken  from 
the  exact  rules  of  grammar ;  which  he  would  oflen  affirm,  did  rather  ob- 
struct the  purity  of  tlie  language;  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  reading  of 
the  best  and  purest  authors. 

After  these  quotations,  it  may  be  surprising  to  some  readers  to 
know,  that  Colet  and  Erasmus  were  authors  of  the  Eton  Latin 
grammar,  with  which  Lily  bad  less  to  do  than  either  of  ihera,  al- 
though it  bears  his  name.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent.  They  did 
not  intend  to  recommend  a  superficial  study  of  language,  when  they 
withdrew  abstract  rules  to  the  later  stages  of  the  course  of  study ; 
or  rather  when  they  recommended,  that  the  rules  of  language 
should  be  taught,  by  word  of  mouth,  according  to  tlie  present  need 
of  the  scholar,  instead  of  being  learned,  all  at  once,  as  abstract 
speculation.  The  science  of  grammar  is  not  like  the  science  of 
geometry,  which  it  is  useful  to  learn  by  itself,  in  the  rigid  forms 
of  abstraction ;  and  which  may  then  be  applied  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, navigation,  and  other  matters.  For  the  science  is  not  pure 
enough  to  hang  together  in  the  mind,  without  its  natural  exponents. 
If  the  student  wants  the  discipline  of  pure  science,  (and  every 
student  does),  let  him  take  it  in  those  studies  which  are  especially 
appropriate  to  give  it  in  the  best  manner.  Let  him  learn  ge- 
ometry.    But  let  grammar  be  learned  in  its  applications,  and  then 
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the  various  rules  will  take  such  hold  of  the  memory  as  their  com- 
parative importance  demands,  and  no  more. 

From  the  earnestness,  however,  with  which  all  these  great  schol- 
ars exhort  masters  on  this  subject,  it  was  obviously  the  tendency 
then,  as  now,  for  masters  to  give  the  abstract  rules  to  the  pu- 
pils, instead  of  lecturing  upon  grammar  at  recitation  time.  In  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  corruption  grew  on  apace;  'and  after  a 
conversation  on  the  subject,  says  our  author,  which  took  place  at 
Sir  William  Cecil's,  (then  principal  Secretary  of  State,  afterwards 
Lord  Burleigh)  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer, 
requested  Ascham,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  to  commit  to  writing 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed.  This  was  in  1566.  'At  that 
period  the  defects  of  school  discipline  had  become  so  great,  as  to 
attract  .the  attention  of  many  persons  of  chief  consideration  in  the 
kingdom.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  conversation  was  the  se- 
verity exercised  towards  the  boys  at  Eton,  some  of  whom  had  run 
away  for  fear  of  being  beaten.  The  cruelty  of  schoolmasters  was 
generally  condemned  by  the  company  present,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly reprobated  by  Ascham  in  his  treatise,  which  is  called  '  The 
Scbolemaster.'  But  we  shall  omit  all  that  he  says  upon  disci- 
pline, except  one  passage  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

'  This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft 
punish  nature,  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea,  many  times  the  better  na^ 
ture  is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  bis  lesson 
readily,  another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily ;  the  first  is 
always  commended,  the  other  is  commonly  punished ;  when  a  wise  school- 
master should  rather  discretly  consider  the  right  disposition  of  both  their 
natures,  and  not  so  much  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now,  aa 
what  either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this  I  know,  not  only 
by  reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in 
the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  the 
best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were  never  commonly  the  quickest  of 
wit  when  they  were  young.' 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  how  difficulties  in  school  discipline 
have  gone  on,  hand  in  hand  with  the  abandonment  of  the  natural 
method  of  teaching  Latin ;  and  while  there  was  then,  a  severity  of 
punishment  scarcely  known  at  this  day,  the  general  principles 
stated,  are  capable  of  application  to  many  modem  institutions. 
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MORAL    EDUCATION. 

We  were  rejoiced  to  find  an  Essay  on  Moral  Education  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  and  were  deeply 
interested  by  its  perusal.  In  this  organ  of  the  celebrated  Society 
for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated, 
and  ably  maintained,  that  — 

^  Instruction  by  itself,  is  an  instrument  of  which  either  a  good  or 
bad  use  may  be  made.  It  is  to  moral  education,  so  much  neglected 
in  these  times,  that  we  must  direct  the  skill,  the  attention,  and  the 
capacity,  of  every  one  who  devotes  himself  to  instruction.' 

The  Editor  concedes  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  will 
'form  iome  habits  of  order  and  industry.'  But  it  is  added —  '  it  is 
at  least  imuffieUniJ  We  use  his  own  italics.  He  laments  the 
'  total  want  or  insufficiency '  of  schools  for  moral  cultivation  ;  *  the 
almost  total  absence  of  those  exercises  which  are  proper  to  form ' 
the  moral  feelings,  and  habits,  and  the  exclusive  attention  to  the 
understanding.  He  remarks  :  '  The  great  thing  which  education 
neglects  ^  \s  the  formation  of  character  and  morals.^  He  shows 
from  the  statistics  of  France,  that  ignorance  Hoes  not  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  crime,  than  misdirected  knowledge  —  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  intellectual  light  must  be  given,  to  subdue  the 
passions  and  govern  the  appetites,  which  civilization  often  renders 
more  imperious  in  their  demands.  He  quotes  the  remark  of 
Seneca ; '  Since  learned  men  have  abounded,  good  men  are  scarce.' 
He  adds,  that '  in  the  present  day,'' — '  it  appears  that  the  formation 
of  morals  was  never  less  attended  to  than  since  we  have  been  so 
zeabusly  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.' 

We  would  again  express  our  gratification  at  this  noble  stand 
against  the  knowledge-mania  of  the  day,  and  we  thank  the  editor 
for  his  efforts  '  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  instruction^  by 
putting  moral  education  before  all  outer  kinds  of  education.^  Let 
knowledge  be  diffused  !  Let  the  intellect  be  cultivated  to  the 
greatest  extent ;  but  let  not  the  heart  be  neglected,  or  we  may 
still  be  but  '  archangels  fallen.^ 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  moral  education,  we  should  perhaps 
differ  from  the  Editor.  In  our  view,  there  are  no  sanctions  but  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  prospects  of  a  future  world  — no  motives 
but  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour  —  which  are  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  passions  and  control  the  appetites  of  the  mass  of  men. 
We  have  seen  —  perhaps  he  is  observing  at  this  moment^—  men  of 
intellectual  strength  —  of  '  power  of  will '  which  is  seldom  equalled 
—  bending  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  appetite  and  passion  —  even' 
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to  brutality.  There  is  no  security,  in  our  view,  but  in  that  '  faith 
which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen^  —  which  can  look  beyond 
temporary  enjoyments  and  momentary  results,  and  embrace  the 
lyhole  of  our  being,  and  estimate  the  whole  consequences  of  our 
conduct,  with  a  distinctness  and  confidence  like  that  which  streigth- 
ens  the  sailor  to  resist  the  storm,  and  emboldens  him  to  direct  his 
course  to  the  place  of  destination,' in  the  face  of  winds  and  currents. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  Sketches  of  Hofwyl, 
in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Annals,  wtll  recollect  thq 
simple  yet  excellent  Vehrli,  the  devoted  teacher  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren at  that  establishment.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
reports,  will  show  his  views  as  to  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction and  the  modes  of  giving  it,  derived  from  his  experience 
with  the  most  degraded  children  : 

'  In  our  morning  intercourse,  I  endeavor  to  render  habitual,  a  sense  of 
acknowledgment  to  that  God  who  has  given  us  undisturbed  repose, 
and  who  supplies  us  with  the  strength  necessary  to  accomplish  our  daily 
tasks.  In  the  evening  I  direct  their  reflections  and  their  gratitude  towardis 
the  same  objects. 

Religious  views  and  sentiments  are  the  best  guides  in  life.  Let  me  ask, 
what  is  man  without  religion !  These  are  the  first  thoughts,  and  the  first 
sentiments  which  should  be  engraved  upon  the  infiint  heart,  the  first 
duties  with  which  they  should  be  impressed.  During  our  labors  in  the 
field,  circumstances  and  phenomena  often  present  themselves,  which  af- 
ford opportunities  of  addressing  to  my  children  important  questions,  which 
I  often  improve  as  occasions  for  instructing  them  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  his  attributes,  taking  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  impression.  I  explain  to  them  how  we  are  favored  with  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  views  with  regard  to  man,  by  his  holy  word,  in 
which  his  designs  towards  us  are  revealed  ;  and  how  he  has  manifested 
his  kindness,  in  sending  his  Son  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  his  will,  and  to  render  us  happy. 


INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    AT    MULHAUSEN. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  we  have  urged  the  importance, 
—  the  necessity  —  of  Citizens' or  Middle  Schools,  to  provide  suitable 
education  for  those  who  are  not  destined  to  professional  or  literary 
pursuits,  but  who  still  need  more  than  a  primary  education  to  & 
them  for  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens.  We  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  the 
measure  is  deemed  necessary  even  to  prepare  men  to  be  intelligent 
and  useful  subjects ;  and  that  the  funds  and  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ment, are  constantly  directed  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
laboring  classes. 
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lo  one  of  the  French  Journals  of  Education  we  find  the  follow- 
ine  account  of  a  school  of  this  kind  at  Mulhausen,  one  of  the 
pnncipal  manufacturing  towns  of  Alsace,  which  wiB  give  some  idea 
of  their  organization  abroad.  The  term  ^  industrial'  we  adopt  from 
the    rench. 

In  the  Industrial  School  of  Mulhausen,  two  courses  of  instruction 
are  eiven,  each  of  one  year. 

Before  entering  thb  schaol,  the  pupils,  are  expected  to 
have  acquired  in  the  primary  schools,  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  Grerman  grammar;  and  must  be  able  to  wriie  correctly  in 
these  two  languages.  They  must  be  well  versed  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  in  linear  drawing  ;  they  must  also  know  how 
to  measure  surfaces  and  solids ;  and  finaHy  they  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  their  country  aod  the  geography 
of  the  gk>be. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lessons  given  weekly  : 
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Calligraphy,  2  lewons. 

OrnameDUl  drawing  and  the 
drawing  of  machinery,         6 

Correction  of  exercises  in  com- 
position, in  the  two  langua- 
ges, prepared  at  home,         5 

The  history  of  France,  as  an 
ex%rciae  of  the  memory,  and  , 
in  translating,  3 


ii 


« 


a 


Demonstrated  Arithmetic,        4  lessons. 

Commercial  Geography,  3 

Practical  notions  of  physics 
and  of  chemistry,  2 

Elements  of  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  three  kingdoms,    S 

Composition  for  places,  2 


<l 

If 
(( 


Together,       30  hours. 


SXCOND  SBCTION. 


« 


« 


Correction  of  exercises  in  com- 
position, 6  lessons. 

Book-keeping,  2 

Ornamental  drawing,  and  the 
drawing  of  machinery,        6 

Explication  of  the  rights  and 
duties  conferred  and  im- 
po9ed  hy  the  charter  and 
the  laws  of  the  organization,  1 

Practical  and  descriptive  ge- 
ometry, followed  by  suryey- 
ing  and  mechanics,  4 


« 


« 


tc 


General  geography  and  cos- 
mography, 2  lessons. 

Practical  notions  of  chemistry 
and  of  physics  (Natural  Phi- 
losophy), 5 

Natural  history  with  its  appli- 
cations to  agriculture,  to  the 
art  of  preserying  health, 
£co.  2 

Composition  for  places,  2 


Together,        30  houra. 


The  persons  employed  in  these  establishments  consist  of  a  di- 
rector, one  professor  of  mathematics,  three  instructors,  one  assist- 
ant, two  female  instructors,  two  masters  of  drawing  and  writing,  and 
five  ecclesiastics  of  different  denominations. 

From  this  account  of  the  lessons  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the 
industrial  school,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  attain  higher  degrees 
of  perfection  in  all  the  branches  oi  knowledge  previously  studied, 
and  to  make  new  acquisitions. 
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Their  exercises  in  composition  are  mademor^  difficult,  consisting 
of  descriptions,  narrations,  and  especially  of  essays,  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  oral  lectures  delivered  by  the  professor. 

The  linear  drawing,  taught  at  the  primary  school,  may  suffice  for 
the  simple  joiner,  or  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  gardener,  the  stone- 
cutter, the  locksmith,  be.  At  the  industrial  school,  the  pupils  at- 
tend to  ornamental  drawing  and  the  drawing  of  machinery,  a  branch 
M  the  art  which  is  indispensable  to  the  mechanician,  the  architect, 
the  sculptor,  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  &c. 

The  study  of  the  History  of  France  is  particularly  intended  to 
lead  the  young  people  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  institutions,  and 
of  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  constitutional  government. 

General  and  commercial  Geography  make  known  to  them 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  indicate  the  countries  where  the  most  use- 
ful natural  productions  are  obtained,  and  the  places  where  these 
productions  arc  wrought  and  transformed  into  manufactured  articles, 
which  are  ihe  objects  of  commercial  exchanges.  Cosmography  ex- 
plains to  them  the  theory  of  the  globe,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  such  as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
eclipses,  &c. 

Demonstrated  Arithmetic,  besides  giving  the  reasons  jof  arithme- 
tical operations  and  preparing  the  way  for  Geometry,  assists  in  exer- 
cising the  reasoning  faculty  and  together  with  Geometry  it  consti- 
tutes, in  one  sense,  a  course  of  logic.  Practical  and  descriptive  Ge- 
ometry, independently  of  its  furnishing  the  key  to  surveying  and 
mechanics,  presents  numerous  applications  to  the  arts  and  trades. 

In  a  course  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  the  pupils  learn  all  that  is 
most  useful  for  them  to  know  of  the  general  and  particular  proper- 
ties of  ponderable  and  imponderable  substances,  of  the  laws  of 
their  motion,  and  meteorology,  &c,  as  well  as  of  the  composition  of 
ponderable  bodies  and  of  their  action  upon  each  other. 

In  studying  the  Natural  History  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  pupils 
find  constant  subjects  for  applications  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Thus, 
Mineralogy  makes  known  to  them  the  best  materials  for  buildings, 
those  which  are  most  fit  for  the  improvement  of  lands,  in  agriculture, 
or  which  may  serve  as  combustibles,  fcc.  From  Botany  they  learn 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  numerous  uses 
which  are  made  of  them  in  the  arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic 
economy.  In  a  course  of  Zoology,  they  are  taught  the  most  im- 
portant facts  concerning  animal  organization,  the  classification  of  an- 
imals, and  the  uses  to  which  man  may  apply  them. 

They  are  taught  finally,  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  their  organ- 
ization, the  means  to  be  employed  by  man,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  his^ealth. 
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Mk  Cditok; —  There  is  hardly  any  subject  upon  which  more 
is  said  ihao  education  ;  yet,  with  all  our  boasted  improvements, 
I  fear,  there  ia  noi  by  any  means  so  much  done  as  is  generally 
supposed.  I  have  often  asked  myself  why  it  is,  ibat  witli  ail  the 
superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  ihe  present  day  over 
those  nf  their  progenitors,  ihey  arc  far  from  making  those  acquisi- 
tioos,  and  liaving  that  energy  of  character  and  inquiring  spitit, 
which  should  result  from  such  advantages.  Perhaps  some  may  be 
sceptical  upon  this  point,  and,  because  much  is  said  about  the 
'  march  of  mind,'  imagine  that  our  infant  schools  and  lyceums  are 
filled  with  embryo  MiUoiis,  Pranklins  and  Newions.  But  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  to  convince  them  thul  their  expectations  are 
rather  too  sanguine,  than  to  pass  one  day  in  almost  any  of  our 
schools,  with  the  teacher's  means  of  making  a  correct  estimate. 
Let  them  see  the  lisilessness  and  want  of  interest  manifested  by 
<Hie  half  of  the  pupils,  whom  nothing,  but  compulsion,  can  excite  to 
leam  anything  valuable;  and  that  so  imperrcctly,  that  the  amount 
of  error  hiibibed,  almost  renders  the  whole  worse  than  total  igno- 
rance; and  ibey  will  be  convinced  thai  there  exists  some  radical 
defect.  Take  a  boy  from  the  wildest  pan  of  our  country,  whose 
means  orimprovement  have  been  extremely  limited,  and  give  him 
an  op|K>riunity,  and,  with  the  slightest  aid,  he  will  soon  outstrip 
many  who  have  done  nothing  all  their  days  but  attend  school. 
Whence  this  dilTerence  ?  for  it  is  too  great  to  be  attributed  wholly 
lo  novelty,  the  elTecIs  of  which  are  but  shortlived.  There  must  be 
something,  either  in  our  school  systems,  or  In  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, productive  of  indifference  to  improvement,  and  mental  ef- 
feminacy. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  too  much  is  done  by  instructors ; 
or  rather,  that  thoir  exertions  are  misdirected,  and  too  little  by  pa- 
rents and  the  pupils  themselves.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
10  introduce  more  simple  and  expeditious  modes  of  imparling  know- 
ledge, both  in  the  books  used  and  in  the  manner  of  instruction. 
Much,  I  am  aware,  has  been  effected  in  this  way ;  but  every  inno- 
vation is  Dot  an  improvement,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  make 
the  teacher  do  all,  and  the  student  nothing.  The  eatifit  way  of 
learning  a  thing  is  not  always  the  beal.  The  object  of  education  is  not 
the  mere  acquisitionof  ncertain  amount  of  facts  ;  it  should  have 
a  higher  aim,  viz.  lodiscipline  and  strengthen  the  mind.  It  consists 
in  no  small  degree,  m  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  du- 
rable superstructure  ;  in  supplying  the  pupil  with  an  instrument,  as 
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it  were,  with  which  he  may  work  without  foreign  aid ;  or  rather, 
in  teaching  him  to  use  and  improve  that  wonderful  instrument,  bis 
own  mind.  If  all  the  truths  of  any  science  could  be  transferred,  in  a 
moment,  to  a  learner's  mind,  without  any  exertion  of  his  own,  it 
would  do  him  very  little  good.  He  loses  all  the  benefit  of  thinking 
and  reasoning.  A  boy  of  talent  and  industry,  if  he  find  not  a  road 
ready  made,  will  cut  out  one  for  himself;  and  one  principal  feature 
of  salutary  instruction,  is  thus  tolnake  each  one  his  own  pioneer. 

But  domestic  and  social  exsfmples  have  an  incalculable  influence 
in  forming  the  character  of  the  rising  generation.  No  faculty  of  the 
mind  more  early  manifests  itself,  than  imitation.  This  is  so  evident 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  maternal  tongue,  and  indeed  in  all  the  at- 
tainments of  infancy  and  youth,  as  to  need  no  elucidation.  How 
apt  the  child  is  to  acquire  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  a  taste  for  the  occupations  and  amusements 
of  its  parents.  Now  this  propensity  may  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count by  the  parent,  in  the  education  o(  his  offspring. 

But  how  rarely  are  the  influence  of  the  family  and  the  social 
circle,  made  productive  of  any  eood  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  child. 
How  rarely  is  it  ever  thought  of  as  having  any  influence  whatever 
upon  the  tender  mind.  Is  it  not  almost  universally  made  a  stumb- 
ling block  in  the  child's  way  to  improvement,  and  subversive  of  all 
the  good  influence  exerted  by  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  ? 
Family  education  and  family  example  are  wofully  neglected. 

Nor  am  1  brooding  merely  over  imaginary  evils ;  my  opinion  is 
founded  on  fact  and  observation.  Go  into  almost  any  family  in  the 
evening,'  and  how  do  you  find  the  members  of  it  employed  ?  Are 
those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  attending  school,  occupied  in 
learning  their  lessons,  or  in  acquiring  any  valuable  information  } 
Are  the  other  members  of  the  family  engaged  in  improving  them- 
selves, either  by  useful  reading  or  enlightened  conversation  ?  Are 
they  not  rather  engrossed  in  amusements  not  always  of  the  most 
elevating  kind,  in  talking  of  business — their  gains  and  losses — their 
projects  for  money-making — the  fashions — the  latest  scandal — 
or  perhaps  poring  over  the  pages  of  some  silly  novel  ?  I  am 
no  enemy  to  amusement  and  relaxation ;  but  even  our  amusements 
may  be  turned  to  good  account ;  they  may  be  made  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining.  '  Few,'  says  Addison,  *  know  how  to  be  in- 
nocent and  idle ;  and  their  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  folly  or 
vice.'  What  is  the  usual  conversation  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren ?  Is  it  relative  to  their  studies  ?  Is  it  on  the  principles  of 
science,  the  perfections  of  art,  or  the  wonders  of  nature  ?  Are  the 
interesting  subjects  contained  in  your  excellent  journal  ever  brought 
under  discussion,  or  made  the  subject  of  conversation  ?  I  am  afraid 
these    questions  must  generally    be   answered   in   the   negative. 
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Most  persons,  are  apt  to  talk  upon  that  in  which  the  whole 'soul 
is  generally  engaged ,  1  mean  bunness.  Hence  their  children  grow 
op  with  a  conviction  that  business  (  which  means  money-getting  )  is 
the  all  important  object  of  life.  Although  parents  may  have  some 
mde6oiie  desire,  that  their  children  should  go  into  the  more  active 
scenes  of  life,  with  minds  well  stored  with  knowledge,  a  souree  of 
pure  and  rational  enjoyment  within,  and  prospects  of  becoming  an 
ornament  of  their  age  and  a  blessing  to  society,  they  leave  all  this 
preparation  to  the  teacher,  as  if  he  were  endued  with  a  sort  of 
ubiquity,  and  by  a  talismanic  power  could  protect  his  foster  child 
from  all  ungenial  influences,  and  must  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. Certainly  he  has  a  talisman,  which  lets  him,  in  no  small 
degree,  into  the  secrets  of  family  government  and  social  example ; 
which  informs  him  that  his  pupils  have  been  studying  mathematics 
with  the  y^iUtpu/taiu  in  Gulliver's  travels,  geography,  in  the  enchant- 
ed scenery  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  moral  philosophy,  in  the 
fascinating  pages  of  Bulwer. 

Perhaps  my  opinion  may  be  erroneous,  or  I  may  have  drawn  a 
general  influence  from  a  few  isolated  facts  ;  but  whenever  I  see  an 
eflfect  it  b  quite  natural  to  seek  for  a  cause ;  and  I  know  of  no  ad- 
equate cause  for  the  evib  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  parents,  and  a  lamentable  indiflference  to  the  well  being  of 
their  ofl^pring.  Liet  fathers  and  mothers  interest  themselves  more 
b  the  pursuits  of  their  children  ;  let  them  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  exertions  made  in  the  cause  of  education ;  let  them  inculcate 
habits  of  attention  and  vigorous  application,  and  the  principle  that 
nothing  truly  valuable  can  be  attained  without  exertion  ;  or,  at  least, 
let  them  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  let  them  take  care  not  to 
encourage  listlessness  and  an  erroneous  estimate  of  things,  by  their 
own  example,  and  we  shall  find  fewer  instances  of  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar,  and  less  necessity  of  compulsion  on  that 
of  the  teacher ;  we  shall  have  fewer  cases  in  which  a  boy  rules  his 
parents,  and  still  fewer  in  which  he  leaves  a  good  school,  as  soon  as  he 
can  calculate  *  Interest,'  because  he  thinks  learning  a  dull  pursuit, 
and  business  the  only  proper  object  of  existence. 

An  Observer. 


[For  Um  Aon&b  of  Ed«oatioD.] 
PRUSSIAN    SCHOOLS. 


Mr  Editor  ;  —  Why  say,  almost  ashamedy  when  you  look  at 
the  Prussian  common  schools  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  it 
any  crime  for  an  American  to  blush.  If  not  an  evidence  of  virtue,  I 
would  take  that  glow  of  shame  as  the  precursor  of  reform,  in  what- 
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ever  may  be  wrong,  —  of  completeness,  wherever  there  may  be  de- 
fect.* A  face  of  brass  is  an  ill  omen,  as  well  in  the  republic  as  the 
individual.  Vanity  is  as  fatal  to  getting  and  keeping  right,  when  it  b 
the  '  esprit  de  corps,'  as  when  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  man.  '  Seest  thou 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  —  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him.' 

Yes,  Sir,  if  you  can  make  the  people  —  the  sovereign  people  — 
THE  Republic  —  see  and  feel  that  they  are  excdled  in  the  very 
matter  of  their  self-glorying,  the  education  of  the  people,  by  one  of 
the  old  European  dynasties  —  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  —  you  will 
do  something  effectual  in  the  cause  you  serve -^— you  will  soon  have 
something  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  'Annals'  —  you  will  have 
triumphed  over  self-conceitf  the  grand  hindrance  to  all  our  good 
designs.  I  know  not  how  much  more  power  for  good  the  republic 
may  have  than  the  monarchy ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  self-conceit  must 
palsy  that  power.  The  proverb  may  be  safely  varied,  admitting 
the  monarchy  to  be  the  poorest  of  all  institutions.  Seest  thou  a 
republic  wise  in  its  own  conceit  ?  —  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  IT. 

One  reason  why  I  value  the  '  Annals '  is  because  it  brings  us 
wisdom  from  abroad.     It  is  not  all  on  our  side  the  water. 

T.  T. 


[For  the  Annalf  of  Edueation.] 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  EDUCATION. 

no.  I. 

I  AM  not  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  by  some  half-dozen  num- 
bers with  the  above  title,  I  shall  produce  the  much  desired  im- 
provement of  common  schools,  and  therewith  turn  the  beau  ideal 
of  popular  improvements,  into  a  glorious  and  enduring  reality.  I 
have  no  idea  of  such  a  magic  power  in  what  I  can  write  in  thirty 
or  forty  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Education  ;  1  do  not  expect  it  from 
the  Annals  itself,  although  I  honor  it  more  than  many  thousands  of 
the  friends  of  education ;  for  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  both  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader. 

But  as  I  write,  ^  The  power  ofthepress^  The  power  ofthepress^^ 
echoes  from  every  wind,  and  I  hear  mvself  assured  that  1  am  laying 
my  hand  this  morning  on  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  and  so  perfect, 
so  powerful,  that  it  needs  but  the  gentlest  touch  in  order  to  move 

*  I  quote  from  recollectloD,  not  having  yoar  article  od  hand.    You  must  par- 
don me  if  I  malce  the  spirit  of  your  ofiendiog  worse  than  the  fact. 
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the  nation  and  the  world.  An  echo  from  all  quarters  —  the  repeat- 
ed and  repeated  voice  of  the  people  —  is  it  not  true  i  I  find  my- 
self half  persuaded,  even  after  the  experience  of  more  than  a  score 
of  years  of  public  life,  I  am  tempted  to  be  sanguine  in  spite  of  my- 
self, and  to  say  the  Annals  for  1834  will  perfect  the  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  amidst  discouragement,  in  preceding  years. 

But '  Where  shall  I  standy^  said  Archimedes  — '  Ifl  had  a  place 
to  stand  on  1  could  move  the  world  /'  And  I  ask,  in  as  great  a  diffi- 
culty as  my  mathematical  predecessor,  with  some  difierence  in  my 
despair  —  how  shall  my  lever  reach  the  weight  1  The  power  of  the 
press  !  What  power  can  the  press  exert  upon  those  who  do  not 
read  ?  What  can  the  '  Annals'  do,  honored  as  it  is,  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  wisest  Patriots  and  Christians,  or  my  numbers  on 
Common  Schools  and  Common  Education,  if  they  never  reach  the 
people  ?  What  can  you  do,  or  I,  or  the  so  styled  friends  of  educa- 
tion, even  if  we  write  with  the  wisdom  of  sages  and  the  fervor  of 
youth,  —  if  after  we  have  written,  the  people  will  not  read?  A 
thousand  subscribers  or  thereabouts  —  or  two  thousand  for  the  New 
Year !  —  I  must  say  the  lever  does  not  reach  the  weight.  You  see 
the  predicament  we  are  likely  to  be  in ;  I  mean  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate stone-digger,  who  has  reached  only  an  outer  flake  at  one 
corner  of  the  rock,  which  as  the  lever  is  moved,  is  parted  from  the 
mass,  and  leaves  still  fixed  and  unmoved  in  its  original  position. 

But  there  is  another  accident  of  the  lever,  which  is  quite  as  sure 
to  defeat  the  skill  of  Archimedes,  and  the  muscle  of  the  most 
brawny  operative  —  I  mean,  when  the  lever  actually  reaches  the 
weight,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  'hold*  slips  and  leaves  all  things 
as  they  were,  save  it  may  be  the  falls  and  bruises  of  the  laborer  from 
the  sudden  failure.  If  you  had  a  hundred  thousand  readers  (I  seem 
to  hear  you  say,  1  tvish  they  would  try  me)  I  mean  a  hundred  thou- 
sand subscribers  rather,  for  on  the  supposition,  they  would  not  be 
readers;  —  I  fear  as  affairs  now  stand,  your  lever  would  slip  for  want 
of  *  hold' — your  power  of  the  press ^  would  leave  the  people  un- 
moved even  when  it  reached  them.  In  good  truth,  Mr  Editor,  with 
the  love  of  looking  at  pictures  —  the  fondness  for  stories  —  the  taste 
for  the  everything  of  the  newspaper  —  the  appetite  for  the  summary, 
and  even  for  the  Annals,  with  its  velvet  pages  and  fine  covering,  —  the 
habit  of  reading  without  thought,  without  plan  or  effort  for  person- 
al improvement  —  and  still  more  the  habit  of  reading  almost  nothing 
at  all  — I  would  ask  the  most  sanguine  applauder  of  the  power  of 
the  press,  what  you  can  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  chances  for 
improving  common  schools  and  common  education,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  the  people?  Take  my  numbers,  or  take  if  you  will  'the 
Annals'  and  'the  Journal',  all  the  volumes  —  or,  if  you  like  some- 
thing else  better,  take  Locke,  Milton  and  Abercrombie,  and  Edge- 
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worth,  and  Babington  and  Hamilton,  &c,  and  send  them  forth  to  your 
hundred  thousand  readers,  all  intent  upon  *  light  reading,'  while  the 
numberless  caterers  to  the  ^  public  taste '  furnish  illustrations, 
until  the  principles  to  be  illustrated  are  overlooked  and  forgotten —- 
and  men  glance  instead  of  readings  and  read  to  avoid  thinking;  tell 
me  —  Will  not  the  lever  slip  for  want  of  '  hold  ?'  I  will  not  say 
that  in  order  to  good  success,  in  attempts  to  improve  common 
schools  and  common  education,  the  people  must  be  all  kamed ;  but 
I  will  insist,  that  great  numbers  of  them  must  be  engaged  habitual- 
ly in  learnings  studying,  thinking,  before  they  will  be  moved  to 
much  advantage  by  the  power  of  the  press.  Without  this,  what 
does  take  place,  will  take  place  ;  the  lever  of  the  press,  be  it  ever 
so  long  and  so  strong,  will  slip  for  want  of  '  hold.' 

Oood  common  schools,  well  taught  and  well  learning,  in  districts 
regardless  of  personal  improvement  after  leaving  school!  —  It  is 
impossible.  Such  districts  will  not  employ  good  teachers  ;  or,  if 
they  chance  to  employ  them,  will  not  like  their  ways,  will  not  train 
the  young  for  their  school,  nor  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. The  common  school  system  educating  the  country  in  all 
useful  knowledge,  in  habits  of  study,  and  thought  and  wisdom,  amidst 
a  people  indifferent  to  knowledge — incapable  of  study  and  thought ! 
It  is  impossible.  If  you  had  your  hundred  thousand  readers,  of 
such  a  sort,  they  would  but  glance  and  forget  you  ;^  and  all  your  ac- 
counts of  modes  of  education,  and  principles  ot  education,would  have 
reached  your  hundred  thousand,  to  be  blessed  and  buried.  A  whole 
library  on  the  subject  of  education  —  a  selection  of  the  wisdom  of 
all  times,  would  leave  us  where  we  are,  unle^^s  study  and  medita- 
tion would  give  '  hold'  to  the  power  of  the  press. 

I  will  venture,  then,  to  say,  that  the  true  secret  of  improving  com- 
mon schools,  will  be  found  in  teaching  the  people  how  to  do  without 
them.  The  best  attefmpts  will  certainly  fail  in  proportion  to  the 
expectation  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  them,  and  nothing  af- 
ter them.  You  may  work  torever  at  common  schools  and  common 
education  —  at  uncommon  schools  and  uncommon  education  —  at 
the  whole  matter  of  youthful  improvement,  and  you  will  never  have 
success,  much  beyond  the  interest  of  the  people  in  educating  them- 
selves. You  will  not  get  the  mass  of  the  young  to  learn  much, 
unless  you  can  show  them  their  elders  learning  more.  If  you  will 
have  the  stream  clear  and  swift, it  must  run  on.  Every  child  knows 
how  useless  it  would  be  to  try  to  keep  the  stream  rapid,  and  the 
waters  transparent,  as  it  fills  the  little  pond  which  he  has  dammed 
up  ;  and  how  soon  he  can  see  the  bottom,  and  hear  the  rush  of  wa- 
ters, after  he  breaks  an  outlet,  and  suffers  the  stream  to  run  on.  If 
you  will '  clear  away,^  and  let  education  run  on  through  families  and 
neighborhoods,  — it  will  run  quick  and  clear  through  the  schools, 
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•nd  push  its  way  through  all  classes  and  improve  all  as  it 
flows  . 

*  Alas,  then,  (or  popular  improvement  1  We  were  hoping  that 
however  slumsh  ine  people  who  have  passed  the  school  might  be, 
they  would  take  all  needful  measures  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation.  Farewell  to  all  hopes  of  improving  common  schools 
and  common  education,  \{  the  people  are  to  be  lifted,  before  tbechil* 
dren,  or  with  them.'  A  little  consideration  will  correct  this  mistake. 
There  are  already,  there  have  always  been  many  of  the  people, 
whose  own  advantages  have  been  from  the  common  schools,  and 
whose  children  expect  no  other  ;  who,  after  they  have  left  schooli 
keep  learning  more.  These  are  the  best  friends  ol  common  edu- 
cadon.  If  there  had  not  been  many  such,  the  common  schoob 
would  have  been  dead  lone  ago.  If  their  spirit  and  habit  can  be 
extended  anoong  their  neighbors,  they  will  be  revived  and  perfect* 
ed.  I  trust  that  spirit  and  habit  will  be  extended,  as  1  think  it  may 
at  least,  in  part,  by  a  more  general  circulation  of  the  Annals  oj  Edu* 
cation ;  after  all,  there  are  many  on  whom  to  act  effectually,  if  you 
can  reach  them.  I  wish  you  no  higher  prosperity,  than  to  get  upon 
your  list  one  half  of  the  considerate  friends  of  common  schools  and 
common  education,  scattered  through  our  land.  Make  your  lever 
long  and  strong,  and  you  will  find  a  'hold'  after  all,  and  the  rock 
will  be  raised. 

The  following  Dialogue  is  intended  to  show  at  once  the  ground 
of  hope  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  well  to  use  the 
best  means  of  popular  improvement.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have 
found  any  one  school  district,  which  could  furnish  at  once  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  interlocutions  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  bringing  characters  together  from  more  than  one  town 
or  state,  I  may  truly  say  that  rny  Dramaiis Persona  are  real. 


DIALOGUE,    INTRODUCTORY   TO    A    SCHOOL  MEETING. 

ScEifE — A  School  House  —  neighbors  coUeding  for  a  School  Meeting. 

Farmer  P.  Well,  neighbor  B.  I  believe  this  is  about  the  fortieth 
time  that  I  have  been  at  school  meetings  on  this  spot,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  winter  school. 

Farmer  B.  Well,  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  edu- 
cation in  that  length  of  time  ;  the  children  have  a  better  chance 
now  than  when  you  were  a  boy. 

Farmer  P.  Yes,  yes,  by  all  accounts  as  you  say.  So  every 
body  says,  newspapers  and  all  :  and  what  every  body  says  must  be 
true.     1  hadn't  much  chance,  by  all  accounts,  —  sure  enough  —  I 
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never  went  to  school  but  three  winters  in  mjr  life,  and  only  three  or 
four  weeks  each. 

Farmer  B.  Well  then,  you  say,  I  suppose,  like  every  body 
else,  that  the  chance  is  a  great  deal  better  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

Farmer  P.  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  —  but  what  puzzles  roe,  is, 
that  on  the  whole  1  don't  see  that  the  young  folks  grow  up  any 
vnser^  and  but  a  precious  little  more  knowing,  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago. 

Farmer  B,  Why  that  makes  me  remember  what  I  read  the 
other  da^  about  Iceland,  where  they  hav'nt  any  schools  at  all. 
Why,  neighbor,  without  any  school  system,  the  children  learn  to  read 
around  the  family  fire,  sure  enough,  like  college  boys,  and  read,  and 
learn  too,  after  they  have  learned  to  read.  1  fairly  blushed  with 
shame,  while  I  read  the  account.  Why,  what  a  wise  people  we 
should  be,  if  we  made  such  improvement  of  the  chauce  we  have. 

Farmer  P,  I  tell  you,  neighbor,  something  is  the  matter.  We 
build  school  houses,  we  raise  money,  we  give  all  the  children  a 
chance  to  learn  —  and  yet  all  they  learn  is,  to  read,  write,  and  cy- 
pher, which  all  grows  rusty,  before  they  are  thirty. 

Farmer  B.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  is  the  matter,  in  one  thing 
at  least.  IVe  must  have  better  teachers.  Them  young  upstarts,  who 
know  nothing  themselves,  are  pretty  fellows  to  teach  wisdom  to  the 
neighborhood.  I'm  determined,  if  it  cost  double,  to  have  a  first 
rate  teacher  this  winter.  Let  us  try  it,  and  see  if  we  don't  get 
the  worth  of  our  money. 

Half  a  dozen  voices.     Aye  to  that  —  Let  us  try  for  once. 

Farmer  P.  1  agree  to  that  —  but  don't  say  for  once.  You 
must  give  your  first  rate  teacher  half  a  dozen  winters  in  order  to 
make  fair  trial,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  losers  by  it. 

Farmer  C.  1  am  willing  for  that — only  see,  that  if  you  give 
double,  you  get  a  man  that  is  worth  it ;  at  any  rate  do  the  best  you 
can  for  it.  But  1  think  we  can  make  another  improvement ;  it  will 
cost  a  little,  at  first,  but  when  it  is  once  made  it  will  remain  for  sev- 
eral years  —  I  mean  the  school  apparatus  we  have  read  of;  it  will 
not  cost  more  than  a  dollar  a  family. 

Farmer  P.  I  am  willing,  if  'tis  only  for  the  novelty.  The  chil- 
dren will  take  an  interest  in  it  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  and  1  am 
for  anythingthat  will  stir  them  up. 

Farmer  ±1.  Yes,  and  they  will  have  something  to  employ  them- 
selves about.  I  have  thought  a  great  many  times,  that  a  school  was 
a  sort  of  stupifying  machine.  Only  think  of  it,  neighbors,  to  sit  on 
these  seats  six  hours,  with  nothing  to  do  only  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
these  jaw-cracking  words,  (taking  up  a  spelling  book.)  How  long, ' 
neighbor  P.,  would  it  take  a  right  good  school-master  to  make  a 
lively  little  fellow  into  a  sleepy  dunce  ? 


Farmer  P.  Not  long.  I  guesi  neighbor  we  were  about  as  well 
off  forty  years  jgo  thrashing  wheat,  as  to  be  dozing  here  over 
'iransubst^nliation,'  and  such  long  words.  Why.l  remember  how 
I  read  to  my  maiher  in  those  duys  in  the  Bible,  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  yes,  and  as  I  grew  older,  we  got  hold  ol*  Rollin's  Ancient 
Hisiory. 

Mr  F.  Well-  There  will  be  another  advantage  from  the  ap- 
paratus. The  scholars  will  know  what  they  are  about.  1  should 
be  ashamed  to  tell  how  old  1  was,  before  1  bad  a  clear  notion  of  liie 
diSerence  between  a  sijuare  and  a  cube  ;  it  was  a  great  while  aftsf 
I  could  work  the  Cube  Root. 

Farmer  B.  There  you  hit  my  plan.  You  needed  a  better 
teacher  to  see  whether  you  uaderslood  as  you  learned  —  to  make 
you  understand. 

FarmtiT  F.  True,  but  his  easiest  way  to  do  it  would  have  been, 
10  have  set  a  square  and  a  cube  side  by  side. 

Mr  G.  There  is  one  more  thing  wanted  — and  that  is  lo  make 
the  children  conie  mure  regularly,  anil  through  ibe  whole  season. 
What  can  the  best  teacher  do  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus,  if 
the  scholars  are  absent  so  much  of  ihe  time,  as  to  forget  every  les- 
son they  are  taught.  And  how  can  be  teach  them  any  thins;  worth 
remembering,  if  iliey  come  so  irregularly  that  he  cannot  teach  them 
in  classes  ?  If  he  is  obliged  to  give  sixty  separate  lessons  of  a  morn- 
ing, he  might  almost  as  well  give  none.  Three  minutes  a  piece,  is 
about  as  good  as  no  lime.  Let  us  alter  in  this  mailer  ;  this  will 
be  a  cheap  and  easy  improvement. 

Dr  H.  There's  another  subject,  gentlemen,  which  i  will  name, 
if  you  will  not  be  frightened.  Your  school-house  is  not  fit  for  the 
use  you  put  it  lo.  When  you  get  sixty  children  into  this  room,  the 
air  becomes,  in  a  short  Jme,  unfit  to  breathe,  so  that  if  your  other 
arrangements  are  ever  so  goixl,  your  school-house  benumbs  and 
sickens  alt  the  children's  faculties.* 

Mr  I.  The  Doctor  would  not  complain  for  want  of  fresh  air,  if 
be  had  been  sitting  whu're  1  have,  with  a  stream  of  cold  air  coming 
in  upon  me. 

Dr  U.  True,  I  forgot  one  evil  while  thinking  of  another  ;  but 
I  had  good  reason  lo  remember  it,  and  so  have  ail  my  neighbors. 
My  book  tells  sad  tales  of  sore  throats,  and  quinsies,  and  coughs,  and 
fevers,  very  likely,  by  means  of  these  very  streams  of  air.  If  you 
build  your  school-house  as  it  ought  lo  be,  I  may  be  a  loser,  but  you 
will  not. 

LawyrrV  K.  Well,  neighbor, saving  tlio  new  school-house,  which 
we  can  t  touch  this  winter,  i  believe  we  sliall  be  unanimous  in  all 
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tbe  points  which  we  have  named  ;  i.  e.  if  neighbor  Stingy  does  not 
come.  For  he  would  rather  see  the  district  as  dark  as  the  dark 
ages,  than  give  a  sixpence. 

Farmer  P.  Well,  if  we  are  twenty  to  one  we  must  not  mind 
him.  If  he  is  stubborn,  here  is  Lawyer  K.  will  bear  a  hand  at 
collecting,  and  we  know  it  will  be  better  for  him  and  his  children  in 
the  end. 

Lawyer  K.  Well,  if  all  these  matters  are  '  cut  and  dried,'  let 
us  try  one  more,  (looking  at  his  watch),  yes,  and  quick  too,  for  it 
lacks  only  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  then  it  will  be,  '  To  order,  gen- 
tlemen.' 

AH.     Well,  speak  on. 

Lawyer  K.  But  first,  I'll  warn  you  all  that  if  you  adopt  my  pro- 
posal, you  must  look  out,  or  I  shall  have  more  than  one  job  at  col- 
lecting. 

Half  a  dozen.  Well,  let  us  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  into 
the  Lawyer's  hands. 

Farmer  P.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  am  so  old 
that  I  shall  not  relish  it  now.  However,  let  the  Lawyer  try  and 
get  a  little  business  out  of  me,  if  he  will. 

Lawyer  K.  Well,  if  you  don't  try  my  plan  you  may  try  all  the 
rest,  and  not  accomplish  much  in  improving  your  school  ;  and  if 
you  do  take  mine,  with  a  forfeit,  then  ten  to  one  a  good  many  of 
you  will  have  to  pay,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  escaping  '  with  a  whole 
skin'  myself. 

AIL     Speak  on. 

Lawyer  K.  The  secret  of  improving  this  school,  and  all  the 
schools  is  shoit ;  it  can  be  told  in  less  than  the  five  minutes  which 
now  remain.  If  you  wish  the  young  to  improve,  let  the  old  keep 
learning.  Let  the  elder  members  of  society  be  ever  learning  some- 
thing new,  useful  and  interesting,  and  we  shall  have  no  poor  schools. 
When  the  children  see  that  we  are  every  day  trying  to  learn  more, 
that  we  are  the  better  off  for  all  we  learn,  they  will  catch  our  spir- 
it. The  young  people  who  stand  between,  will  get  from  both  sides 
a  stimulus  to  improvement,  which  they  give  back  to  the  parents 
and  the  children.  The  children  will  not  be  made  dull  by  the  sleepy 
air  about  the  chimney  corner  ;  will  not  be  frozen  up  by  the  cold  of 
home  ;  but  will  feel  the  warm  glow  of  an  Iceland  family,  and  be 
better  off  than  they,  because  they  will  have  then,  good  schools,  as 
well  as  good  homes.  You  see  my  plan.  Gentlemen,  you  must 
settle  the  forfeit. 

Farmer  P.  The  lawyer  is  too  cunning  for  us.  But  what  if  tee 
should  study  '  like  college  boysy*  as  neighbor  B.  said,  then,  Lawyer, 
you  will  lose  your  chance  of  collecting. 

Lawyer  K.      Aye,  but  I  might  charge  handsomely  for  advice 
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>l  litis  once,  at  leasi,I'll  labor  for  ihe  pub- 
wil!  lake  my  advice,  tiiey  sliiill  have  it 


which  was  so  useful.  Bi 
lie  good.  If  my  clienls 
for  nothing. 

Mr  L,.  Well,  llial  is  exactly  what  \  tiavehccn  iryirigio  maka 
out,  as  1  have  been  sitting  here  without  saying  a  word,  seeing 
our  good  neighbor  M.  lliere,  trying  to  make  a  fire.  1  hope  neigh- 
bor M.  will  take  no  offence  if  1  tell  whnt  has  been  in  my  niind. 

Mr  M.  No,  No ;  only  1  shall  insist  that  you  shall  make  the 
6re  next  time,  for  I  have  had  trouble  nnoiigh  with  it. 

Farmer  F.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  contrive  how  to  do  it  without 
all  this  bother,  though  1  know  not  how,  unless  you  have  heller  ma- 
terials aud  a  better  fire-place.  As  to  your  school.  Lawyer  K.,  you 
will  never  have  a  good  school,  in  a  smoky  and  cold  hnit<ic  like  this. 

hnwyer  K.  Well,  let  us  see  how  Mr  L.  is  going  to  sot  the 
whole  mailer  right. 

Mr  L.  Well,  then,  with  neighbor  M.'s  leave,  we  will  consider 
what  has  been  going  on.  First  came  a  shovel  full  of  coals,  fanned 
by  the  wind,  and  looking  bright  enough  to  set  the  world  on  fire  ;  and 
down  ihey  went  upon  the  hearth,  which  yuu  see  has  not  tnken  fire 
yet,  and  never  will  ;  next  came  a  dozen  sticks  of  gri'en  wood  laid 
half  a  mile  from  the  coals ;  then  to  establisli  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  fire  and  the  fuel,  came  a  peck  of  water  soaked 
chips, 

Mr  M.  Just  such  as  school  district  No,  5,  keeps  dried  in 
nature's  wood-house  — but  what  next  ? 

Mrh.  Why,  what  next,  but  the  grand  fire-making  inslnimenl 
that  you  have  in  your  hands,  the  belloin,  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  using  a  full  half-hour,  raising  smoke  enough  to  siifie  us  and 
put  out  our  eyes. 

Mr  M.     Ah,  that's  the  fault  of  the  chimney,  the  draught  m  bad. 

Mr  It.  No  wonder,  tiien,  that  we  have  not  a  good  school ;  for 
even  with  a  good  bellows  and  faithful  blowing,  we  are  likely  to  have 
00  fire.  If  you  want  to  have  a  good  school  you  must  have  a  good 
fire  :  so,  then,  to  make  the  fire  you  must  have  —  1 .  Dry  fuel,  water 
will  not  bum,  2,  The  fire  must  touch  the  wood.  3.  The  fire  and 
wood  must  he  abave  the  hearth,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  tlirongh. 

Mr  M.     And  4.     1  must  come  ivith  the  bellows! 

ilifi-  L.  The  bellows,  man  !  no,  not  if  I  make  the  fii'e.  Give 
me  the  bellows,  and  let  nie  burn  ihem  up.  All  nature  gives  the 
bellows.  Say  liien,  4.  a  fireplace  with  a  good  draught  ;  let  the 
chimney  be  the  nose  of  the  bellows. 

Lawyer  K.     But  what  has  all  thai  to  do  with  my  proposition  ? 

Mr  L..  Why  a  great  deal.  What  are  books  and  appnralus,  but 
fuel,  on  which  the  love  of  knowledge  may  feed?  And  what  the 
business  of  your  best  teacher  but  to  lay  them  where  the  mind  can 
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take  fair  and  fast  hold  of  them,  and  where  the  flame  may  be  fanned 
by  all  the  motives  of  improvement  ? 

Mr  M.  And  then  to  take  the  bellows  —  rewards  —  places  — 
—  flogging,  &c. 

Mr  L,  Nay,  man  —  to  let  it  burn  —  if  the  chimney  has  a 
good  draught,  i.  e.  Lawyer  K.,  to  quote  your  words,  ty*  tAe  old  keep 
Teaming  something  neWy  and  useful,  and  interesting  —  if  the  '  set ' 
of  the  neighborhood  —  of  the  family  is  towards  useful  knowledge  — 
there'll  be  no  need  of  a  bellows.  —  I  tell  you  what,  neighbor,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  good  schools,  in  an  empty-minded,  idle-minded 
neighborhood.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  ours  is  so:  for  I'm  sure 
we  have  talked  long  enough  on  this  business  to  prove  that  we  are 
not. 

Lawyer  K.  Long  enough,  indeed.  Twenty  minutes  past  the 
time.     To  order,  gentlemen,  or  we  shall  have  no  school  at  all. 


ON    TEACHING    TO    READ    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

METHOD    OF    JACOTOT. 

The  higher  branches  of  instruction  are  very  properly  confined  to 
the  school  room  :  they  are  rendered  more  clear  and  interesting  by  the 
lessons  of  the  professional  teacher  :  he  can  assign  its  proper  place  to 
each,  and  consulting  their  natural  order,  prepare  by  one  the  way  for 
the  other.  But  there  is  another  department  of  education  in  which  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  mother,  will  accomplish  far  more  than  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher,  when  a  word  of  tenderness  will 
give  a  vigor  and  zeal,  that  cold  encouragement  and  commendation 
can  never  inspire.  It  is  in  learning  to  read ;  the  first,  the  simplest 
chapter,  it  is  true,  in  the  whole  science  of  education,  but  for  that 
very  reason,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important.  The 
child  may  be  harassed  and  disgusted  on  this  threshold  of  his  course, 
or  he  may  be  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  all  his 
faculties  brought  into  active  exertion.  It  is  the  first  bending  of 
the  twig  ;  and  although  the  pliant  stem  may,  even  long  afler  this,  be 
compressed  into  a  regular  and  graceful  form ;  yet,  far  quicker  and 
stronger  would  be  its  growth,  could  we  devote  that  time  of  correction 
to  restraining  its  luxuriance,  and  preserving  the  tendency  of  its  origi* 
nal  direction. 

In  a  former  article  I  have  stated  the  origin  of  the  method  of  Jaco- 
tot.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  by  a  brief  illustration,  that  if  his 
method  do  not  fully  accomplish  this  object,  it  does  not,  at  least,  fall 
far  short  of  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  any  particular  work  be  generally 
adopted  as  the  text  of  this  exercise.     The  various  circumstances,  of 
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.ery  teacher  is  ihe  besi  judge  for  Ilia  own  pupils,  musi  direct 
in  the  clioice.  We  will  aiipjKise  ihat  our  little  class  has  been  lold  to 
commence  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  that  each  individual  holds 
that  work  in  his  hand.  Lei  them  open  at  the  lirst  chapter,  and  be 
directed  to  fix  their  ejes  upon  the  lirst  verse.  The  instructor  thea 
pronounces  the  word  in,  and  the  class  rt^peats  it  al\er  him.  '  This,' 
he  then  telle  them,  '  is  the  lirst  word  in  the  Terse  ;  it  ia  represeuted 
bj  the  two  first  marks  that  you  see  there.  Now  observe  their  shape, 
for  you  will  soon  meet  lliem  again,  and  of  course  you  would  like  to 
recognise  tliein.     Can  yoii  describe  theip  1 

•  Yts  Sir.  The  first  looks  like  a  straight  mark,  the  other  has  two 
marks  instead  of  one,  and  (here  is  a  line  across  the  top,  that  unites 
them.- 

'  That  is  very  well  described.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  word,  'the.' 
Look  carefully  at  the  letters.     How  many  are  there  of  them  V 

'  Three.' 

'  Are  any  of  them  like  the  two  first  ?' 

Here  every  eye  will  be  running  from  letter  to  letter,  in  a  diligent 
rompnrison. 

"  JVo  Sir,  thftf  art  not  at  all  alike.' 
Well,  now  repeut  these  two  words,  and  then  we  will  pass  to  the 

In  the  beginning.' 

'  word,'  continues  the  instructor,  '  is  very  long,  and  you  muat 
take  care  to  pronounce  it  distinctly.  Now  tell  me  whether  you  can 
find  here  any  letter  that  you  hare  seen  before.' 


m^ 
M^i 


is  attended  this  lime 


3  repeated  twice,  and  then 
in  which  part  of  the  word 


Here  the  comparisou 
with  belter  snccess. 

'  O  y«,  Sir  ;  wejiad  several.' 

'  How  many  ? ' 

*  Two  ;  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word 
there  is  the  last  letter  of  the  second  word, 

'  But  point  them  out  to  me.     Show   me 
you  find  them.' 

'  The  last  letter  of  the  second  word  comes  directly  aller  the  firat 
letter  ia  this  word.' 

'Thai  is  very  well  done.  But  would  not  you  like  to  have  some 
name  to  distinguish  that  letter  by,  just  as  you  distinguish  your  play- 
fellowi",  when  you  speak  to  them  ?  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  be 
obliged  to  sny  first  letter  and  last  letter,  because  it  makes  you  say  a 
great  many  words,  in  order  to  tell  one  thing.' 

'  Yes,  Sir.     Do  give  us  a  name.' 

'  I  will  give  you  one  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  you  must 
endeavor  to  recollect  it.  We  call  that  the  Ictler  e.  Now  can  any  one 
of  you  tell  why  it  ia  called  so  1 ' 

This  is  apparently  a  difficult  question  for  chi 
probably  hesitate.  Some  may  not  perceive' the 
aeveraf  lessons;  but  they  will  at  last  decide  that  it  i 
it  is  sounded  so  in  the  words  in  which  they  have  i 
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They  will 
r  until  al^er 
i  e,  because 

The  con- 
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lonant  sounds  are  more  difficult  to  analyze,  for  it  requires  far  greater 
effort  to  utter  them.  Perseverance,  however,  will  ultimately  succeed, 
and  give  the  exact  power  of  each  letter,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
eombined. 

Should  the  scholar  forget  the  name  of  any  letter,  his  instructor 
should  never  hesitate  to  repeat  it  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  that  this 
forgetful ness  does  not  proceed  from  neglect ;  for  while  the  mem- 
ory derives  a  large  share  of  its  strength  from  exercise,  it  is  as 
useless  to  strain  and  fatigue  it  in  a  search  afler  what  is  lost,  as  to 
hope  that  you  can  recall  the  impression  to  softened  wax  without  im- 
printing it  anew. 

'  Well,  now,'  continues  the  instructor,  'you  say  that  this  letter  is 
called  e  because  it  represents  that  sound  in  the  word.  Now  pro- 
nounce the  whole  word  as  slowly  as  you  can.  Separate  the  other 
letter  from  that  which  you  call  e,  and  then  tell  me  what  name  you 
would  give  it.'  Here  the  instructor  will  probably  have  to  give 
an  example  of  the  drawled  utterance  that  b  requires,  but  he  avoids 
attaching  any  name  to  the  sound  of  the  first  letter.  The  class  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  sound  is  imperfect  by  itself,  and  cannot  be 
completed  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  next  letter.  They  will 
kere  (as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first  observation)  remark,  that 
these  two  letters  differ  not  in  form  alone,  but  that  their  power  also  is 
different.  Leave  them  with  this  observation,  and  proceed  to  tell 
them  the  names  of  the  two  next  letters  that  have  been  repeated. 

They  will  remark,  that  t  (to  which  I  would  give  its  elementary  pow- 
er) has,  like  e,  an  independent  sound  which  is  full  and  satisfactory  by 
itself.  Then  by  going  back  to  b  and  uniting  the  t,  first  with  the 
whole  syllable  as  t6e,  next  dropping  the  ^,  and  sounding  the  ib  as  a 
perfect  syllable,  and  finally  omitting  the  b  also,  they  will  separate 
without  difficulty  the  two  letters  of  tn,  and  discover  the  exact  power 
of  ft. 

The  instructor  should  now  question  them  upon  the  letters. 

'  Are  all  letters  alike  ?  ' 

'  No,  Sir.' 

'  In  what  do  they  differ  ?' 

*  In  shape.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?  ' 
'  In  sound.' 

*  Well,  how  do  they  differ  in  sound  V 

*  Why,  Sir,  e  and  t  are  not  alike.' 

'  But  sound  them  ;  I  wish  to  see  where  they  differ.' 
'e—iJ 

*  Very  well.  You  are  perfectly  correct.  But  the  other  letters,  b 
and  n  and  g,  are  they  alike  V 

^  No,  Sir ;  they  differ  just  as  e  and  i  differ.  One  makes  b,  the  other 
g,  and  the  other  n;  and  then  there  is  another  thing  in  which  they 
differ  from  e  and  t ;  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  sound  when  they 
stand  alone.' 

'  How  then  can  yon  give  them  a  distinct  sound  I ' 

*  By  uniting  them  with  e  or  t.* 


Before  we  proceed  rariher,  we  should  require  the  ciasi  to  coDibine 
t|[  itie  vuwels  and  coHBonaots  in  ihe  lesson ;  b  Bhould  be  united  with 
i;  Ik  with  tpg,  and  in  short,  the  letters  should  be  changed  in  ofery 
manner,  and  every  description  of  combinntion  formed  tlial  ihey  will 
admit  of.  The  class  may  then  be  told  that  the  different  kinds  of  letter* 
thai  they  have  observed,  hafe  specific  names  by  which  we  distinguish 
them,  when  we  spe.ik  of  all  together,  without  mentioning  each  indi- 
Tidual  letter.  That  those  which  form  a  perfect  sound,  are  called 
rowels;  the  others,  consonants;  and  by  explaining  the  derivation  ot 
these  words,  you  will  give  them  a  f^tronger  hold  upon  the  memory. 


V  ask  wheihei 
to  elumber  I  Memory 
signs,  and  stored  them 
]n  has  lent  her  aid  to 
s  distinguished,  and  to 
:h.  And  while  anal- 
ds  by  means  of  this 
infined   simply  1 


The  first  lesson  may  end  here,  And  I  t 
faculty  of  tliose  little  minds  haa  been  lefl 
has  caught  the  sounds  and  shapes  oflhese  nc 
up  in  lier  yet  unformed  reservoir.  Coinpar 
mark  the  difference  of  form  by  which  each 
discover  the  various  powers  and  properties  of  e 
yzing  their  sounds,  while  composing  new  sol 
analysis,  has  the  progress  of  this  class  been  > 

knowledge  that  they  have  acquired  in  the  artof  reading  ;  or  have  they 
from  the  first  step  in  study,  been  shown  that  tlie  results  which  they 
obtain  are  in  proportion  to  their  ejierlions,  and  that  every  species  of 
intellectual  acquirement  must  be  earned  by  the  full  equivalent  of  intel- 
lectual effortl 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second  lesson  we  must  require  that  each 
individual  repeat  the  words  and  principal  obsersationB  of  the  first. 
Some  may  have  forgotten  the  words  and  names  of  the  letters ;  they 
must  in  that  case  be  repeated  again.  But  the  observations  were  the 
result  of  iheir  own  exertions.  Now  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  the  recollection  of  arbitrary  signs  or  unconnected  facta, 
and  that  of  an  act  of  our  own  judgment.  We  cannot  recover  tho 
fbrmer  without  returning  to  the  first  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but 
ve  carry  with  us  a  clue  to  the  latter,  and  the  same  facts  by  which 
they  were  originally  suggested,  will  always  lead  us  back  to  them, 
even  long  afler  they  have  escaped  the  memory.  While,  therefore, 
we  would  assist  a  scholar  to  recall  the  name  of  an  arbitrary  sign,  we 
would  studiously  avoid  prompting  his  memory  with  regard  to  his  own 
observations. 

The  first  word  of  the  next  lesson  is  wholly  new,  —  'teas.'  Afier 
it  has  been  repeated  it  should  be  compared  with  the  words  of  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ  should  be  marked  as 
minutely  as  those  of  their  agreement.  The  vowels  and  consonants 
should  be  carefully  noted  down;  each  letter  assigned  to  its  proper 
class,  and  combined  successively  with  the  letters  of  the  former  lessons. 
The  nest  word  'the'  will  be  hailed  like  an  old  ncquainiancc,  nor  will 
the  re-appearance  of  in  excite  less  pleasure.  Whenever  a  scholar 
meets  with  words  or  letters  that  he  has  seen  before,  he  feels  that 
his  knowledge  Is  becoming  more  e\tensifc  and  more  perfect,  and  that 
he  is  approaching  nearer  to  the  period,  when  all  the  slock  of  forms 
and  signs  shall  be  closely  and  securely  arranged  in  his  memory. 
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With  the  remaming  letters  of  this  word,  the — ord — you  should  pro- 
ceed as  with  the  other  new  letters  :  their  powers  should  be  ascertain- 
ed by  analysis,  and  they  should  then  be  combined  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  lesson.  The  very  next  word  will  show  how  much  this  course 
contributes  to  the  real  progress  of  the  scholar.  He  has  not  seen  this 
word  before,  he  may  suppose  at  first  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  sound  it ;  but  every  letter  of  which  it  is  composed  has  entered  into 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  words  that  he  already  knows  ;  he  has 
used  them  himself  in  the  course  of  his  various  combinations,  and  by  a 
few  moments  of  trial  and  study,  will  readily  discover  their  power  and 
value  in  their  present  form.  No  new  letters  occur  throughout  the 
▼erse,  and  the  new  combinations  can  be  easily  read. 


EXCESSIVE     PUNISHMENT. 

The  remarks  of  Colet  and  Ascham,  in  a  preceding  article,  will 
scarcely  be  understood,  or  fairly  applied,  without  remembering  the 
peculiar  severity  of  that  day.  '  Time  was^  when  pain  was  con- 
sidered the  only  sentiment  which  could  be  safely  associated  with 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  the  lovt 
of  learnings  and  the  rod  was  deemed  as  necessary  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  Latin  rules  to  the  mind,  as  syrup  for  administering  a 
powder.  'Flogging'  is  as  regularly  administered  to  the  young 
men,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  the  impartiality  of  *  the  schoolmaster,' 
that  we  may  add,  young  nobl€men,\n  the  great  schools  of  England, 
as  to  her  sailors.  When  we  last  heard  of  their  discipline,  an  offender 
of  whatever  age  was  '  horsed,'  or  placed  on  the  back  of  another 
pupil,  and  given  over  to  the  executioner  employed  for  this  purpose, 
to  receive  the  appointed  blows  like  a  felon. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  the  system  to  which  this  belongs  than  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  German  *  Conversations  lexicon,'  the  basis  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Americana.' 

^  Hauberle  and  Neuman  relate,  that  John  James  Hauberle,  the 
schoolmaster  of  a  small  Suabian  town,  during  the  51  years  and  7 
months  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  according 
to  a  moderate  calculation,  gave  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
911,517  blows  with  a  stick  —  24,010  strokes  with  a  rod  —  20,989 
ferulings  — 136,715  blows  with  the  hand —  10,235  slaps  upon  the 
chops  —  7905  boxes  on  the  ears  — 1,115,800  raps  on  the  head, 
and  12,763  notabenes  with  the  Bible,  Catechism,  Psalm  Book, 
and  Grammar.  777  times  he  made  boys  kneel  upon  peas ;  and 
613  times  upon  a  three  cornered  piece  of  wood.  He  obliged  5001 
scholars  to  wear  the  picture  of  an  ass  upon  the  breast ;  a. id  ^iOl 
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to  hnld  out  the  rod;  —  noi  to  menlion  the  punishments  which 
were  inflicced  extemport.  Of  the  blows  with  a  sticli,  800,000 
were  for  not  learning;  Latin  vocahularics,  and  of  the  strokes  with 
a  rod,  7,600  were  for  not  learning  passages  of  the  Bible  and 
hymns. 

Without  discussing  the  truth  of  an  account  taken  from  a  work 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  the  'Conversations  Lexicon,'  or  mtempt- 
ing  10  suppress  the  smile  it  will  excite  in  our  readers,  we  couM 
almost  weep  when  we  think  of  the  abuses  we  have  ourselvea 
iDorelhanonce  known,  We  only  give  place  tn  ihis  curious  calcu- 
lation, from  recollecting  the  habits  of  some  distinguished  masters 
of  the  old  school,  whose  fertile  and  '  Imvs '  are  now  the  food  of 
worms.  We  shall  never  forget  one,  the  shadow  of  whose  authority 
made  us  quail,  who  applied  the  little  instrument  we  have  named, 
with  its  iliree  fold  lash,  for  tvtry  error  in  Latin  yuanlit}/  which 
occurred  in  a  recitation  !  To  reckon  his  blows,  'not  lo  mention 
cfatwe  inflicted  extempore,'  would,  we  fear,  be  almost  hopeless. 

One  of  our  friends  well  remembers  his  receiving  so  severe  blows 
in  childhood,  for  forgetting  his  lesson,  that  his  mother  was  com- 
p<-lled  to  apply  remedies.  And  not  many  days  have  passed,  since 
we  heard  of  a  poor  boy  who  asked,  why  it  was  thai  when  the 
master  boxed  his  ears,  his  head  turned,  and  he  could  scarcely  hear 
what  the  master  said, —  a  discipline  lo  which  a  whole  class  were 
sometimes  subjected  !  Are  teachers,  indeed,  ignorant  that  siich 
blows  may  produce  deafness,  and  that  they  almost  necessarily  give 
rise  10  a  temporary  confusion  of  memory  ? 

But  we  are  not  ready  to  concede,  ih.il  because  corporal  punish- 
ment is  not  useful  lo  drive  in  learning;  or  because  it  may  he 
wrongly  administered,  that  it  is  not  sometimes  important,  (we  be- 
lieve very  rarely)  in  subduing  violent  passion,  or  to  form  a  counter 
motive  lo  some  inveterate  propensity  or  habit. 

As  we  have  formerly  remarked,  the  Great  Educator  of  man 
employs  bodily  pain  as  a  means  of  discipline  ;  and  multitudes,  from 
the  lime  of  David  lo  this  day,  have  acknowledged  its  happy  influ- 
ence. We  are  persuaded,  that  in  the  days  of  childhood,  the  rod 
sometimes  produced  good  effects  on  ourselves,  and  aided  us  to 
master  feelings,  in  view  of  this  object  of  terror,  which  might  other- 
wise have  assumed  the  tyranny  of  habits,  before  reason  had  learned 
to  hold  the  reins  of  passion.  We  have  had  more  than  one  pupil, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  we  never  gained,  until  we  had 
assisted  him,  in  tins  way,  to  govern  himself.  We  believe  that 
excessive  punishment  is  ruinous  to  the  character,  while  thorough 
discjpliue  is  indispensable. 


Praclicnl  httson  in  Geography. 
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PRACTICAL    LESSON    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 
Falhtr.    Well,  my  eon,  jaa  have  been  studying  geography.    Can  yoa  j 


telln 


r 


William.     Why,  fnther,  ire  are  in  the  United  States. 

F.     But  where  are  the  United  States?     Whereabout  on  the  earth  ? 

W,  The  United  Slntes  are  in  North  America,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.     la  thnt  what  you  mean,  father  ? 

F.     No,  ray  son.     Tell  me  fital  whether  the  earth  is  flat  ? 

ir.     No,  father  ;  it  is  round  like  a  ball. 

F.     Well,  then,  on  which  side  of  the  ball  are  »e  ? 

If.    We  are  on  the  lop.  I  believe. 

F.  But  the  earth  will  turn  half  round  in  twelve  honra,  and  we  ehall  turn 
with  iL  Where  Hhall  we  be  then  ?  The  people  in  New  Holland  are 
directly  under  ua  nov,  but  in  twelve  hours  they  will  be  where  we  are. 
Will  they  be  at  the  top,  then  ? 

ff.    I  don't  know,  father ;  I  don't  understand  it. 

F.  Why,  my  son,  the  truth  is,  there  ia  no  top  or  bottom  to  the  different 
sides  of  the  earth.  The  ciiUre  of  the  earth  ia  the  bottom,  and  the  otUiidt, 
all  around,  is  tho  top.  It  seems  to  every  man  as  if  he  were  at  the  top, 
because  the  whole  is  below  his  feeL  Here  ia  a  drawing  which  will  ex- 
plain it  yon.* 


W,    la  it  a  map,  father  ? 

F.     No,  my  son  |  it  is  a  pri^ 


section.    You  have  seen  the  shadow  of 
ipubliabors,  from  tho  Geographical    Copy  Book, 
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■  person  on  the  wall  which  only  shows  the  form  of  his  hend  and  face,  snd 
you  know  ihe  little  copies  of  Uiese  shadows  ore  called  proliles.  This  ii 
jttsi  M  a  shadow  or  protile  of  the  eatth  would  appear.  U  U  also  called  k 
tttiion  of  the  earth,  because  it  shows  the  eaith  juat  u  it  would  appear  if  it 
wete  cui  through  the  middle,  straight  down  from  Washington.  You  aw 
here  that  St  P8u)'h  island  is  direct)}'  under  Washington,  and  Snau  River 
settlement,  in  New  Holland,  is  almost  under  IL 

W.  Well,  then,  father;  if  I  should  go  to  St  Paul's  island,  Washington 
would  be  directly  under  mj  feet. 

F.     Vea,  my  aon  — or  over  your  feet,  if  you  choose  to  say  so.    You  ai 
it  must  be  the  top  all  around.     But  look  at  the  profile,  and  tell  rae  whera    { 
Liberia,  in  Africa,  is  situated. 

W.  Why,  father,  [  don't  understand  this,  I  learned  in  my  Geography, 
that  when  1  stand  with  my  foce  to  the  north,  and  hold  out  my  right  band, 
that  it  will  point  to  the  east,  and  Africa  is  at  the  east ;  but  here  it  seenu 
to  be  down  below  ue. 

F.  But  you  forget,  William,  that  the  earth  ia  not  level.  As  we  seem 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  world,  whichever  way  you  go,  you  must  go  down. 
So,  if  you  are  going  ease,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Africa,  it  would  be 
>a  if  you  were  going  down  hill  ;  and  you  would  see  the  top  of  a  steeple  or 
Eghtfaoiise  aller  you  had  lost  sight  of  the  land, 

W.  [  see  now,  it  must  be  so,  father ;  and  if  I  want  to  point  to  Africtt, 
I  must  not  only  point  to  the  right  hand,  but  I  must  point  downwards,  too, 

F,  And  suppose  you  were  to  point  with  your  left  hand  in  about  the  same 
direction  downwards? 

ff.     According  to  this  profile,  I  should  point  to  California. 

F.  And  what  island  do  you  lind  pointing  half  way  down,  when  you 
have  your  face  to  the  earth  ? 

W.  Owhyhec.  And  then  farlbet  down  in  New  Holland,  and  Botany 
Bay. 

F.    And  what  do  you  lind  about  two-thirds  down,  upon  the  right  hand? 

W.     The  island  of  Madagascar.    And  halfway  down,  is  Lower  Guinea. 

F.  Well,  William,  I  hope  you  will  remember  thatifyou  point  straight 
off  to  your  right  hand,  or  to  your  left,  you  will  not  point  to  Africa  or  Cali- 
fornia, but  to  tlie  stars  and  the  sky  ;  and  I  wish  you  would  copy  this  pro- 
file, until  you  can  draw  it  frooi  memory.  I  will  only  teil  you,  that  St  Paul's 
island  ia  not  the  spot  dincUi/  under  our  feet ;   but  it  is  not  far  tirom  it. 


ALMANAC    FOR    . 


In  the  short,  cold  days  of  January,  precious  time  is  oi\en  lost  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils  for  want  of  a  fire  in  season,  and  dry  wood.  Try  to  secure 
both.  Do  you  leave  your  wood  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  depend  on  the 
cbance  memory  and  skill  of  every  boy  in  the  school  for  your  fire?  If 
you  do,  do  you  not  ol\en  pay  dearly  for  it  with  smoke  or  cold  ! 

Is  your  room  tight  ?  l(  not,  stop  the  crevices  or  let  your  boys  sit  out 
of  the  way  of  ihem,  whether  they  are  in  the  floor  or  the  wall»  ;  oryou 
will  have  your  classes  broken  up,  and  your  school  irregular,  from  chU- 
blained  feet  and  coughs  and  fevers. 
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Do  voa  nt  youivelf,  or  aUoir  your  papilt  to  sit,  with  wet  feet  ?  Con- 
■umpttoDs  and  death  have  followed ;  and  I  have  known  a  teacher  tor- 
mented with  rheumatic  toothache  for  years,  from  trymg  to  '  harden  him- 
•elf,'  by  sitting  with  wet  feet.  The  January  ihew^^  exposes  a  school 
very  mnch  to  colds,  and  requires  more  caution  than  frosty  weather. 

Keep  a  thermometer  in  your  room  ;  for  your  variable  state  of  body  if 
no  test  of  the  proper  temperature.  Ventilate  it  well  several  times  a  day; 
but  do  not  let  your  pupils  be  exposed  to  the  cold,  while  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration. 

THX   WORLD. 

Teach  your  pupils  not  merely  to  study  at  school,  but  to  look  abroad,  and 
observe  the  fiice  of  nature.  If  they  will  watch  the  freezing  of  water,  and 
^  snow  flakes,  they  will  see  the  process  of  crystalization.  Poiut  out 
to  them  the  changes  in  the  air,  produced  by  different  kinds  of  weather. 
Let  them  look  out  for  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

yXOBTABLKS. 

Let  them  mark  how  tins  is  the  season  of  sleep  in  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  show  them  how  much  better  living  plants  resist  the  frost,  than  things 
without  life.  They  may  learn,  however,  even  now,  to  distinguish  the 
various  kinds  of  evergreens  and  mosses ;  and  may  be  taught  to  conceive 
of  those'  countries  where  winter  is  perpetual.  Do  you  And  any  insects  or 
plants  on  the  snow,  in  your  region  ?  If  so,  let  them  be  watched  and 
described. 

AlflMALS. 

Most  of  the  birds  have  gone  from  the  north,  to  warm  climates.  Let  the 
departure  of  others  be  noted ;  and  let  the  children  observe  how  the  robins, 
and  snow  birds,  and  partridges  get  their  food. 

The  frogs  and  reptiles  have  buried  themselves  for  the  winter ;  and  the 
bears  and  hedgehogs,  where  they  exist,  have  generally  gone  to  sleep  for 
the  season.  The  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  and  the  deer,  may  be  traced 
in  the  snow ;  and  much  instruction  and  amusement  may  be  derived  from 
watching  their  habits,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Do  not  allow  your 
pupils  to  pass  over  that  change  of  color  in  the  coats  of  several  of  the 
animals,  by  which  the  Creator  enables  them  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
season  of  snow. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

The  clear  nights  of  winter  show  the  stars  in  their  greatest /lustre. 
Teach  your  pupils  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  if  no  other,  and  the 
situation  of  the  north  star.    Point  out  the  planets,  when  they  are  visible. 

VenuSf  is  the  morning  star  until  March,  and  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  early  rising  in  a  clear  morning.  I  have  seen  it  cast  a  distinct  shadow. 
Jupiter  can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  a  clear  evening.  It  is  on  the  meridian 
^or  south  of  us)  at  six  o'clock ;  and  of  course  sets  afler  10  o'clock.  Saturn 
IS  visible  at  the  same  time  as  Jupiter,  (if  not  obscured  by  its  light,)  a  little 
lower  down.  The  rings  of  Saturn  and  satellites  of  Jupiter,  may  be  seen 
with  a  good  telescope.  Mars  rises  late  in  the  morning,  and  sets  before 
evening.  Mtrcury  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  pointing  out  the  wonders  of  Nature,  forget  not  to  lead  the  minds 
of  your  pupils  to  Uim  who  made  them  all. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Pbofessional  Education  or  Teachers. 

It  seems  now  to  be  felt  by  all  parties  on  education  that  ^  something 
miff  he  done^  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  responsible  task.  It  is  also 
conceded,  that  practice  is  indispensable  to  make  a  thorough  teacher ;  and 
some  believe  that  this  is  enough.  One  gentleman,  himself  concerned  in  an 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  the 
seminaries  founded  for  this  purpose  as  dangerous  monopolies !  We  will  not 
stop  to  examine  the  consistency  of  their  course ;  for  we  are  happy  to  find 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of  education,  who  deem  it 
of  the  bluest  importance  to  communicate  to  the  young  teacher,  a  part  of 
the  experience  or  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  who  think  that 
the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  are  as  important  to  an 
instructor,  as  the  scieuce  of  Physiology  sikI  the  art  of  operating,  to  the 
surgeon.  The  last  month  furnishes  many  indications  of  progress  on  this 
•objecL 

Governor  Wolfe,  of  FEPrnsTLVANiA,  in  his  late  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  urges  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  for  the 
education  of  its  citizens  as  "should  secure  the  education  and  instruction 
of  a  competent  number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers ;  who  will  not  only 
be  prepared,  but  well  qualified,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  government  of 
the  schools,  and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  pupil's.'' 

In  New  York  the  committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Common  Education,  in  July  last,  to  i)romote  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Common  School  Teachers 
in  that  State,  have  recently  issued  an  address  setting  forth  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  warmly  urging  the  friends  of 
public  instruction  in  all  the  Counties  of  the  State,  to  hold  meetings  on  this 
subject  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  unite  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  it,  at  their  approaching  session. 

In  the  Oxford  Academy,  New  York,  which  we  should  regard  from  its 
catalogue  as  flourishing,  we  find  that  a  course  of  Lectures  is  to  be  com- 
menced in  School-keeping,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  i)repare 
for  that  profession,  with  a  course  of  regular  recitations  on  the  subject  The 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  Academies. 

Schools  at  the  West. 

The  progress  of  efforts  to  promote  education  in  **  the  West "  —  the 
great,  the  rising  West  —  continues  to  be  encouraging.  The  want  of  it  is 
feit;  and  this  is  the  first,  and  the  most  important  step,  towards  procuring  a 
supply.  In  our  last  number,  we  recorded  the  meetings  of  three  conven- 
tions of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  and  dur- 
ing the  present  month,  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  to  organize  a 
School  Society  for  the  State. 

A  similar  association  formed  in  Indiana,  have  been  engaged  in  ascet- 
taining  the  condition  of  education  throughout  the  State,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  people  to  action.    The  following  are  extracts  from  their  report  — 

*•  A  large  majority  of  (he  rising  generation  are  destitiUe  of  any  privileges 
of  instnteUon,  In  nine  townships  from  which  a  full  tabular  report  was 
retiuned,  containing  about  9,000  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age, 
only  919  attended  school  last  year,  and  the  larger  part  of  those  for  thnse 
Dioiitfas  only.    Bat  one  in  six  are  able  to  read  ;  one  in  nine  to  write,  one 
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in  sixteen  have  studied  arithmetic ;  one  in  one  hundred  geography,  &c. 
one  in  one  hundred  and  fortyfiTe,  grammar.  In  the  three  counties  of 
Washington,  Jackson  and  Lawrence,  containing  a  population  of  27,000, 
only  1,5*21  attend  school  in  summer,  and  3,4^  in  wmter.  Making  an 
average  in  winter  of  one  scholar  to  two  families,  and  in  summer,  less. 

**  There  are  places  in  some  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state  where 
from  40  to  CO  children  have  lived  till  now  without  any  privileges  of 
instruction,  and  others  where  it  has  been  the  fact  for  five  or  six  years. 
Circulars  fi*om  other  parts  of  the  state  brinff  accounts  equally  gloomy. 
One  reports  a  township  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  school  during  the  peui 
year.  In  one  neighborhood  where  jiersonal  inquiry  has  been  made  in 
every  family,  out  of  48  children  under  21  years  of  age,  six  only  could 
read,  and  two  write  a  little.  In  another,  among  GO  children  only  eight 
vould  read." 

Painful  OS  these  facts  are,  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  tliat  they  are  devel- 
oped, for  we  cannot  believe  that  Americans  will  rest,  until  some  mode  be 
found  to  enlighten  this  mass  of  uncultivated  mind. 

In  Michigan,  we  perceive  that  this  subject  is  receiving  attention.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Detroit  Courier,  in  which  we  find  some  interesting  essays  on 
education,  that  the  schools  of  that  place  are  well  taught,  and  that  several 
literary  associations  exist  for  various  objects. 

EnUCATION   AND   THE    PrESS. 

It  is  no  slight  indication  of  interest  in  education,  that  it  commands,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  services  of  that  engine  which  moves  the  civilized 
world  —  the  Press.  Among  the  books  with  which  it  is  continually  bur- 
dened, a  large  part  are  designed  for  the  young.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of 
claiming  for  a  book  a  place  in  the  school ;  and  no  book  will  so  readily  find 
a  publisher,  as  a  good  juvenile  work.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  see,  that  the 
day  of  trifles  is  passing  away ;  and  that  tlie  name  of  "  a  Parley  book  "  is 
becoming  somewhat  reproachful,  from  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  highly  emlMjIlished  works  under  tliis  title,  are  found  to  pos- 
sess little  permanent  value. 

Tlie  interest  exhibited  in  this  by  the  Periodical  Press,  is  an  omen  not 
less  gratifying.  A  great  number  of  our  newspapers  not  only  copy  and 
circulate  articles  on  this  subject,  but  ofleu  present  valuable  original 
essays. 

Lancasteriax  Schools  iif  Turkey. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  m  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Turks  are  becoming  eager  for  instruction  and  are  introduc- 
ing the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  among  themselves.  .  Two 
schools,  embracing  nearly  seven  hundred  youths  between  twelve  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  already  in  successful  operation.  It  is  also  added, 
that  they  are  urging  the  English  in  that  city  to  prepare  books,  mape, 
charts,  cards,  lessons,  translations,  &c.  as  fast  as  possible.  They  wish  for 
the  largest  and  best  maps,  which  they  can  find,  of  every  country.  Theae^ 
tliey  copy,  if  not  in  their  own  language,  and  write  their  names  in  Turkish. 
They  manifest  much  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  labor  of  preparing 
books,  and  suppose  that  a  large  geography  can  be  be  made  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  with  perfect  case ! 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

The  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study,  as  a  means  of  economT 
and  health,  is  gaining  attention  constantly.    A  number  of  institutions  aL- 
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ready  ezisdnff,  are  beginning  to  adopt  it,  oi  apart  of  their  regular  eouru  qf 
dMpline  —  me  only  mode  in  our  view  of  making  a  fair  experiment. 

Hie  GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania  advises  the  adoption  of  this  system  in 
seminaries  for  teachers,  proposed  in  his  message,  and  the  Seminary  at 
Andover  (Mass.)  has  made  provision  for  the  labor  of  its  students.  The 
interest  in  other  states  at  the  North,  is  manifested  b^  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  places  at  these  schools,  and  the  frequent  mquiries  of  parents. 

But  we  are  most  gratified  to  see  the  system  embraced  with  so  deep  in- 
VemA  at  the  South.  In  the  report  of  the  Manual  Labor  School  of  the 
Georgia  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  experiment 
there  made,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  that  climate  also,  and 
with  southern  constitutions,  labor  promotes  study  as  well  as  health. 

The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia  presents  it  in  the  same  view, 
and  advises  its  introduction  into  the  school  system  of  that  State. 


NOTICES. 


Alphabet  of  Botany  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  James  Rennie, 
A.  M.  Revised  and  Corrected  for  the  Use  of  American  Schools, 
by  Arabella  Clark,  Principal  of  Female  Department  Meclianics' 
School.     New  York  :  Peter  Hill.     1833.     18mo.  pp.  130. 

An  interestinr  introduction  to  Botany,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, and  calculated  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study.  Its  urraiij^einent  is 
simple,  and  scientitic  terms  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Those  which 
are  used,  are  introduced  with  explanations  which  will  render  them  intelli- 
gible, and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well  executed  engravings.  We 
rejoice  to  see  it  issuing  from  the  "  Mechanics*  SchooW 

Lessons  in  Greek  ;  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage as  a  living  tongue.  By  Theodore  Dwkjiit,  Jun.  Spring- 
field :  G.  &  C.  Merriam.     1833.     Vlmo.  pp.  104. 

We  have  looked  over  this  attempt  to  render  the  language  of  our  sacred 
book  more  accessible,  with  great  interest.  It  is  a  grnnunar,  on  the  simple 
plan  of  nature,  and  pmposes  to  let  the  pupil  lenrn  Greek  as  he  learns 
English,  by  speaking  and  writing,  analysing  and  spelling  words,  as  they 
occur  in  phrases  and  combining  them  into  new  phrases,  and  thus  present- 
ing the  theory,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  practice  of  grammar.  It  will  find  no 
favor  with  the  "  conservatives"  in  education  ;  reformers  will  welcome  it. 

The  Young  Man's  Guide.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  & 
Holden.     1833.     18mo.  pp.  320. 

So  brief  a  title  is  a  rare  luxury  to  a  reader,  as  well  as  to  on  editor,  and 
printer.  The  book  is  marked,  in  general,  with  the  same  terseness  and  point ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  guide  for  young  men 
to  the  common  duties  of  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  does  not 
profess  to  refer  to  another  world ;  and  we  think,  does  not  bring  forward 
the  highest  sanctions  of  duty,  so  much  as  it  ought.  But  it  presents  those 
details  of  morals  and  manners,  for  want  of  which  a  christiiin  character  is 
frequently  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  sometimes  rendered  doubtful  in  the 
view  of  the  world.    The  concluding  chapters  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
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teacher  and  parent  As  our  own  copy  was  lent,  we  bont>wed  anod&vri 
which  we  found  had  already  been  the  means  of  destroying  the  box  of  u 
inveterate  snuff-taker.  If  the  author  does  no  more,  he  will  have  the  thanks- 
of  more  than  one  of  this  generation,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  next  Like 
other  works,  this  has  its  defects.  The  style  needs  attention ;  and  the  author 
sometimes  mistakes  his  own  peculiarities  for  universal  principles. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  :  with 
the  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables,  by  J.  R.  Young. 
Revised  and  Corrected  by  J.  D.  Williams.  Philadelphia  :  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1833.     8vo.  pp.  348. 

We  have  just  received  this  volume  of  the  course  of  mathematics,  by 
Young,  and  are  able  to  give  it  only  a  cursory  examination ;  but  we  find 
reason  to  believe  it  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Geometry. 

The  Teacher's  Gift  for  1834.     Boston :  Brown  &  Peirce. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  series  of  brief  maxims,  one  for  each  week, 
followed  by  a  few  remarks.  A  blank  space  is  left  below  for  references 
**  To  the  Scriptures,"  "  To  History,"  «  To  Observation,"  for  illustration  or 
proof,  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupil  for  the  weekly  examination. 
vVe  admire  the  plan.  A  book  thus  compiled  by  the  pupil,  would  be 
worth  fifty  which  he  should  merely  read  for  amuaemenL  It  would  teach 
him  the  most  important  of  lessons — to  think. 

The  Child's  Annual.     Boston:  Allen  &  Ticknor.     1834.    18mo. 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  this  a  volume  which  we  could 
cheerfully  put  mto  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  stories  are  written  with 
good  taste,  in  a  spirit  which  discovers  that  the  wd/are  of  the  children  is  not 
forgotten,  in  the  attempt  to  please.  Many  of  the  other  articles  are  instruo 
tive  as  well  as  interesting.  The  stylo  of  execution  is  handsome,  without 
any  expensive  superfluity. 

Scenes  of  American  Wealth  and  Industry,  in  Produce,  Manufac- 
tures, Trade,  the  Fisheries,  &c.     Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor.  16mo. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  work,  in  a  familiar  style,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  fireside  companion  of  a  child's  winter  evening,  or  a  commentary 
on  his  geography. 

Berquin's  Children's  Friend.     4  vols.  18mo.     Munroe  &  Francis. 

We  have  never  seen  a  rival  to  this  work  of  Berquin's,  in  its  power  of 
impressing  principles  by  narrative  and  dialogue.  It  is  confined,  indeed, 
to  morals  and  manners,  but  its  author  knew  how  to  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  truth.  We  rejoice  that  a  new  and  well  executed  American  edition  has 
appeared.  We  have  only  to  wish  that  it  may  soon  be  disposed  of^  and 
then  we  hope  to  see  one  more  thoroughly  Americanized  in  its  character. 

Youth's  Sketch  Book.     Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.     1834. 

A  book  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  well  fitted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
the  hearts  of  the  young.    To  us,  it  has  been  highly  interesting. 

Exercises  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

A  series  of  ^  Exercises  or  examples  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,"  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Grund,  have  been  publ'ished  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
together  with  Keys  for  the  use  of  teachers.  They  are  designed  to  accom- 
pany treatiseB  on  this  subject,  and  to  affiwd  a  Tuiety  of  practical  ezerelsef. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  has  now  become  so  general,  that 
it  has  ahiiost  ceased  to  excite  that  amazement  which  was  at  first 
felt,  oil  seeing  those  who  were  deemed  beyond  the  pale  of  intel- 
lectual bein<;s,  addressing  themselves  to  others,  in  intelligible 
lansuage,  and  often,  in  signs  and  gestures  far  more  expressive  than 
words.  The  prejudice  which  an  unfortunate  name,  and  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  the  necessity  of  language  to  thought,  have  produced, 
is  vanishing  before  the  demonstrative  evidence,  given,  even  in  our 
country,  that  they  possess  minds  not  less  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  those  of  other  men,  and  often  far  above  the  ordinary  level. 
The  greater  number  of  the  deaf  mutes,  become  so  by  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  children  of  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  and  must  there- 
fore be  indebted  to  public  benevolence,  for  all  the  instruction  they 
receive. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  are  entirely 
deprived  of  hearinsj,  and  consequently  of  speech,  is  staled  in  the 
census  of  1830  at  6106,  of  whom  5363  were  whites.  Of  these, 
1652  were  under  14  ;  1905,  from  14  to  25;  and  1806,  above  25 
vears  of  asjc. 

Of  the  whole  number,  about  1000  arc  in  New  England, —  about 
1800  in  the  four  middle  States,  —  about  1 100  in  the  States  south 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  remaining  1300  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Alleghany  range.  About  one  third  of  the  whole 
number,  would  obviously  comprise  all  who  can  derive  any  benefit 
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from  instruction.    To  provide  for  tliese^ we  have  six  institutions: 

1.  The  oldest  and  most  northern,  which  has  furnished  teachers  to 
most  of  the  others,  is  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2.  The  New  York  Institution,  of  New  York.  3.  The  Institution 
at  Canajoharie,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  4.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  at  Philadelphia.  5.  The  Ohio  Institution,  at  Columbus. 
6.  The  Kentucky  Asylum,  at  Danville. 

The  American  Asylum  was  nobly  endowed  by  Congress.  It  is 
thus  well  provided  with  buildings  and  workshops ;  and  is  enabled 
to  receive  pupils  below  the  cost  of  their  board  and  instruction.  It 
contains   ISO  pupils,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  indigent,  and  are 

firovided  for  by  legislative  grants,  from  every  State  except  Rhode 
sland.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  sustain  15  to  20  deaf  mutes, 
each,  at  this  institution  ;  Vermont,  from  25  to  30  ;  Massachusetts, 
60 ;  and  Connecticut,  20  to  30. 

The  New  York  Institution  has  124  pupils,  and  that  at 
Canajoharie,  34.  The  State  of  New  York  supports  90  pupils  at 
the  institution  .in  New  York,  and  24  at  Canajoharie. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Institution  at  New  York  is  suffering 
for  want  of  funds.  There  are  men  of  the  spirit  of  Perkins,  and 
there  is  a  generous  legislature,  in  that  liberal  State.  Will  they 
not  furnish  all  the  aid  which  these  children  of  misfortune  need  ? 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  80  pupils.  Of  these  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  50,  and  Maryland  for  20.  New 
Jersey  supports  12  to  15  pupils,  divided  between  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York  Institutions. 

The  Ohio  Institution  lias  25  pupils,  and  that  of  Kentucky  pro- 
bably an  equal  number.  A  few  of  them  are  sustained  by  the 
Eublic  funds.  W^e  believe  no  States,  except  those  we  have  named, 
ave  made  any  provision  for  the  education  of  this  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  community ;  nor  can  wc  hope  that  they  will  gain  . 
attention,  until  the  importance  of  general  education  is  more  deeply 
felt  in  the  same  States. 

In  the  northern  institutions,  colored  pupils  are  received  as  well 
as  white  ;  but  of  the  743  mutes  of  this  class,  a  very  small  number 
are  yet  under  instruction. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  from  some  strange  apathy  or  prejudice  in 
the  friends  of  the  deaf-mute,  or  from  tiie  neglect  of  the  more 
enlightened  around  them,  the  appropriations  have  almost  always 
exceeded  the  amount  demanded  by  applicants ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  fund  appropriated  by  Massachusetts,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  for  want  of  subjects  presented  for  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  necessary  in  most  of  the  States  blessed  with 
institutions,  to  make  special  efforts  to  search  out,  and  bring  to  the 
proper  officer,  the  children  thus  growing  up,  almost  like  the  beasts 
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that  perish.  In  the  midst  of  moral  and  intellectual  light,  they  stand 
shrouded  in  utter  darkness  ;  and  yet,  there  is  often  no  kind  hand 
stretched  forth,  even  to  point  their  parents  to  the  means  of  illu- 
mination. 

In  a  former  volume,  we  have  described  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  in  these  institutions.  It  is  the  American  system,  founded 
on  the  French  system,  as  i)ractised  during  the  visit  of  Air  Gallaudet, 
(the  first  principal  of  the  American  Asylum)  at  Paris.  The  plan 
of  Sic-ird,  at  that  time  presiding  over  the  institution  at  Paris,  was 
cncumhcred  with  forms  and  metaphysics  from  which  it  was  happily 
freed  at  Hartford,  and  its  spirit  preserved  in  the  more  simple  and 
enlarged  method  of  nature.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  teach  the  deaf-mutes 
the  tongue  of  her  mother,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner 
that  she  communicates  it  to  her  children  who  are  blessed  with  hear- 
ing. It  is  to  leach  the  signification  of  words  by  means  of  external 
objects,  and  the  visible,  natural  signs  or  expressions,  or  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  to  teach  their  combinations  by  incessant  and  varied 
practice  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  thru,  to  combine  examples  into 
rules,  and  practice  by  means  of  principles.  On  this  plah,  the  deaf 
mute  makes  progress  in  the  use  of  language,  which  surprises  all 
who  notice  it,  and,  like  their  companions  in  misfortune  —  the  blind 
—  acquire  in  monllis,  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  combina- 
tion of  words,  which  the  absurd  methods  of  manv  schools  do  not 
communicate  in  years,  if  at  all. 

We  have  said  that  this  is  done  M)y  means  of  external  objects, 
and  the  visible,  natural  signs  or  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling.' 
In  repnd  to  the  first,  the  process  of  pointing  to  the  various  objects 
around  us,  or  their  pictures,  and  in  repenting  the  names,  and  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  repeat  them,  is  loo  oi)vi()us  to  need  description. 
'  The  visible  and  natural  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling,'  are 
so  much  excluded  by  our  sedate  habits,  and  our  fear  of  '  apish 
tricks  '  and  '  theatrical  manner,'  that  we  almost  deny  their  use, 
even  to  our  orators.  But  who  has  ever  witnessed  unrestrained 
feelini^s  —  whether  in  the  burst  of  eloquence,  or  the  onlbroakings  of 
passion,  or  the  overflowings  of  sentiment  —  that  has  not  read  more 
in  the  fixed  attitude,  and  the  impassioned  gesture,  and  the  illumi- 
nated or  darkened  countenance,  and  the  glancing  eye,  than  he 
could  read  in  the  mere  words  which  were  uttered  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  encounter  volleys  of  reproach  from  the  tongue,  than  that 
withering  look  of  scorn,  or  that  appalling  frown  of  rebuke,  which 
is  inspired  by  some  of  our  great  minds? 

We  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  diffusion  of  this  onh/  universal 
language^  some  of  whose  most  abstract  signs,  such  as  '  truth,'  and 
'falsehood,'  are  individually  the  same,  among  the  deaf  mutes  of 
France  and  Itajy,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri.     In  a  visit  to 
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the  great  Reclusorio,  or  public  poor  house  of  Naples^  we  found 
ourselves  perfectly  at  home  with  its  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  by 
means  of  signs  acquired  in  the  United  States ;  while  they  were 
compelled  to  act  as  my  interpreters,  with  the  speaking  beings 
around  us.  We  have  found  this  language  equally  familiar  to  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  Italian,  and  the  Frenchman, —  to  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  North  American  Indian.  And 
we  may  add,  we  have  felt  its  influence  more  than  that  of  any 
attempt  we  ever  heard,  to  encumber,  with  articulate  sounds, 
*  thoughts  that  breathe,'  only  when  they  glance  with  the  lightning, 
fix)m  eye  to  eye.  We  may  be  considered  enthusiasts  —  and  so 
will  he  who  talks  of  the  power  of  music  to  those  who  never  heard 
or  practised  it.  Temperance  societies  have  been  formed  in  the 
Asylum  at  Hartford  and  New  York,  which  have  their  meetings, 
and  speeches  by  gesture,  and  seem  to  exert  a  happy  influence  on 
those  who  fall  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

There  is  another  mode  of  communication,  irksome  indeed  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  compared  with  the  striking  rapidity  of  the 
language  of  gesture  and  expression,  but  still  involving  an  alge- 
braic precision,  and  a  compressed  form  of  abstract  terms,  which 
belongs  only  to  words.  It  is  by  an  alphabet  of  the  fingers,  known 
indeed  to  many,  but  which  we  have  presented  in  this  number,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  new  and  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
our  readers,  and  useful  to  more.  A  slight  experiment  will  show 
the  vast  superiority  of  this  single-handed  or  Spanish  alpha()et,  to 
the  double-handed  signs  of  letters,  with  whicli  we  were  accustom- 
ed to  transmit  the  mysteries  of  our  childish  days,  that  were  too 
sacred  or  too  dansrcrous  for  utterance.  In  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation,  it  is  obvious  that  each  word  must  be  spelled.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  hand  indicates  the  close  of  the  word  ;  and  only  a 
practised  hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  arc  necessary  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  an  oral  conversation,  while  it  is  going  on.  We  have 
known  this  done  in  society  ;  and  a  mute  was  enabled  to  write  down 
immediately  the  principal  remarks  made.  We  present  it,  however, 
not  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  of  essential  service  in  the 
communications  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  the  voice  might  dis- 
turb;  or  with  a  deaf  friend.  We  have  witnessed  its  convenience, 
in  the  intercourse  of  a  lady  with  her  domestics  or  children,  on 
household  afl!airs  not  interesting  to  a  social  circle.  We  believe 
these  tangible  signs  would  help  to  engage  a  child's  attention  to  the 
less  obvious  forms  of  the  written  alphabet,  and  to  assist  his  memory 
in  spelling ;  and  we  have  known  it  employed  in  spelling  classes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  our  Institutions  generally  provide  in- 
struction for  their  pupils  in  some  branch  of  industry  ;  and  that  they 
prove  good  workmen,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    INDIVIDUAL    EFFORT— 
Ai  eMhiied  in  the  Asylum  for  Poor  ChUdrttiy  at  Lode  in  SwUzeriand* 

I  RECOLLECT  DO  narrative  which  interested  my  childisii  feelings 
more  than  an  account  of  the  Orphan  House  of  Franke  —  now 
one  of  the  noblest  establishments  in  Germany  —  founded  and 
sustained  by  the  labors  and  prayers  of  a  single,  penny  less  indi- 
vidual. I  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of 
past  times,  which  could  neither  be  explained  nor  repeated.  And 
yet  it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  an  institution  scarcely  less  remarkable, 
foimded  and  sustained,  not  by  an  eminent  and  well-known  divinOi 
but  by  a  solitary  female  —  not  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  kingdom, 
but  in  a  village,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Jura. 

Few  objects  interest  a  traveller,  who  regards  his  own  species 
with  interest,  more  than  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  different  sides  of  a  boundary  line.  The  industry,  and 
neatness,  and  comfort  of  one  canton  or  kini!;dom,  is  exchanged  for 
negligence  in  agriculture,  poverty  in  buildings,  and  wretchedness 
and  beggary  in  the  people,  on  passing  the  limits  of  another.  None 
that  ever  passed  from  the  canton  of  Vaud,  to  that  of  Friberg,  can 
have  failed  to  notice  it.  The  transition  from  level,  fertile  France, 
to  the  mountainous,  barren  regions  of  Switzerland,  is  not  less 
striking.  In  leaving  France,  I  passed  through  a  wretched  village, 
in  which  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  decay,  but  none 
that  bore  the  marks  of  recent  origin,  or  even  of  repairs  —  and  its 
tavern  might  have  graced  the  '  Tail  piece '  of  Hogarth,  with  the 
ruined  world  upon  its  tottering  sign-post.  The  police  oiliccr  who 
examined  the  traveller's  passport,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  do- 
minions of  his  *  Most  Christian  Majesty,'  was  the  only  individual  who 
seemed  to  be  much  above  the  rank  of  mendicity,  and  scarcely  an 
indication  was  to  be  seen  of  industry  or  comfort.  A  bridge  sepa- 
rated the  mighty  empire  from  its  insigni6cant  neighbor  —  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel  —  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  Jura.  A  rugged 
road  soon  brought  ns  to  the  summit,  in  view  of  a  valley  which  is 
the  original  seat  of  the  watch  manufactory  of  Switzerland.  The 
first  dwellings  1  encountered,  evidently  belonged  to  a  difTcrent  order 
of  beings.  Simple  as  they  were,  the  neatness  of  tiie  buildings, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  grounds  and  gardens  around  them  were 
kept,  formed  a  striking  and  cheering  contrast  to  the  miserable  huts 
I  had  left.  The  inhabitants  were  seldom  visible  ;  but  there  was 
generally  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  made 
me  think  of  home. 

I  soon  entered  the  village  of  Locle,  whose  chief  attraction  was 
the  Asylum  of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  for  the  education  of  poor 
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children.  My  first  inquiries  were  made  of  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  at  which  I  lodged.  He  knew  little  more  of  it,  than  that  it 
was  superintended  and  sustained  by  this  lady  —  that  the  children 
appeared  to  be  well-trained  —  that  those  who  went  into  families 
conducted  well,  and  were  found  valuable  domestics.  I  had  heard 
of  it  as  distinguished  for  its  religious  character,  and  inquired  of 
my  landlord,  (who  was  evidently  not  interested  in  this  part  of  the 
establishment)  —  whether,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Momiei-s,  as  the 
Pietists  or  Methodists,  or  Evangelicals  of  Switzerland  are  called, 
with  the  members  of  the  establishment,  any  religious  influence 
was  exerted  there  which  was  not  approved.  He  replied  that 
the  pupils  were  taught  a  great  deal  of  religion,  but  '  he  believed 
they  never  got  so  much  as  to  do  them  any  harm.'  This  was  the 
only  information  I  could  obtain  before  visiting  this  institution. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  I  found  the  Asylum  bearing 
the  same  marks  of  gradual  progress  as  the  farm  of  a  settler  in  one 
of  our  new  counties  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
it  had  expanded,  from  an  old  Swiss  cottage,  so  as  to  occupy  sev- 
eral buildings,  of  respectable  size. 

On  entering  one  of  the  buildings,  I  found  it  occupied  by  boys 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  part  of  them  were  in  a 
school-room  receiving  instruction,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in 
various  mechanical  employments  adapted  to  their  age  and  strength. 
In  a  neighboring  building,  the  girls  were  divided  in  the  same  man- 
ner, a  part  in  the  school-room,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in 
various  occupations.  In  the  whole  establishment,  I  learned  that 
there  were  220  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  girls,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  poverty,  and  the  still  worse  degradation  of  corrupt 
intercourse  and  education.  Order  and  neatness  pervaded  most 
parts  of  the  establishment.  In  one  of  the  buildings  which  had 
been  "the  first  Asylum  of  these  destitute  children,  there  were  some 
tokens  of  want,  and  its  associate  evils, —  a  memento  of  their  former 
condition,  which  could  not  be  removed  until  the  new  building, 
erecting  for  this  purpose,  could  be  completed. 

This  institution  was  designed  to  prepare  its  wards  for  the  duties 
of  the  laboring  class,  either  as  domestics  or  mechanics,  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  charity  for  its  support.  On  both  accounts  the 
children  receive  but  an  hour  or  two  of  instruction  daily,  and  a 
succession  of  classes  pass  through  the  school  room  at  difl!erent 
hours,  so  as  to  render  a  smaller  number  of  instructors  neces- 
sary. The  greater  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  chiefly  to  those 
labors  which  contribute  to  their  own  support,  or  to  their  prepara- 
tion for  future  duties.  Those  who  appear  to  possess  extraordinary 
talent,  receive  more  instruction,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  to 
act  as  governesses  in  families. 
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liBce  and  watch-work  constitute  the  principal  industry  of  the 
couDtry,  particularly  the  latter.  This  art  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  .5000  at  LoclCy  and 
6000  at  Chaux-de-fonds.  Almost  every  house  has  its  work-shop ; 
and  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons,  are  employed  in  it.  Each 
(after  having  learned  the  whole  art,)  employs  himself  with  one  parti- 
cular part,  such  as  escapements,  pinions,  spirals,  rough  work,  finish- 
ing, polishine,  &£c.  The  finishing  and  polishing  are  chiefly  done  by 
women.  Ttiere  are  '  estabiisseurs '  who  employ  the  workmen, 
each  in  his  branch,  and  put  the  collected  portions  together,  and 
then  in  turn  sell  to  the  great  houses,  for  exportation. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  villages.  The 
neighboring  villages  of  France  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  their  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  neighbors. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle 
Calame,  lace-making  was  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  children  ; 
but  its  price  has  fallen  so  much,  that  very  little  is  now  done.  A  part 
are  occupied  in  this,  some  in  sewing,  and  making  the  clothes  for 
the  family,  mending,  and  knitting,  some  necessarily  with  the  care 
of  the  house.  These  occupations  are  changed,  so  that  each  may 
be  prepared  to  assist  in  every  household  occupation  which  is  likely 
to  devolve  upon  them,  whether  in  their  own  families  or  those  of 
others.  The  boys  are  employed  in  the  tailor's  and  shoemaker's 
shops  ;  a  few  of  these  still  knit  and  make  lace.  Recently,  some  of 
both  sexes  were  employed  in  some  of  the  most  simple  branches  of 
watch  work.  Tlie  proceeds  are  not  indeed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
establishment,  but  they  aid  materially  in  this ;  and  they  serve  the 
more  important  purpose  of  forming  the  pupil  to  habits  of  industry, 
of  preparing  them  to  sustain  themselves,  instead  of  becoming  a 
burthen  to  society  hereafter.  How  could  charity  belter  promote 
the  interests  of  the  community  ? 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  institution  of  Mademoiselle  Calame  to 
a  stranger.  After  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  1  solicited  an 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress.  The  following  translation  of 
a  statement  drawn  up  by  one  of  her  friends  and  fellow  laborers,  at 
her  request,  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  give  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  character  and  views  of  this  lady  than  any  we 
could  furnish. 

The  Institute  at  Locle. 

'  The  establishment  for  poor  children  at  Locle,  which  now  contains  220 
pupils,  was  comi^enced  in  1815,  with  five  children.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  compassionate  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  which  induced  her  oflen 
to  visit  the  unfortunate ;  that  she  might  succor  them  in  their  necessities. 
By  this  means,  she  learned  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  was  owing,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  moral  corruption,  and  maae  many  vain  efforts  for  their 
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improvement  On  seeing  the  insufficiency  of  all  her  care  and  toil  to 
euect  these  objects,  she  reflected  that  if  the  young  could  be  preserved 
from  the  bad  example  of  their  parents,  another  generation  might  find 
itself  happier.  As  her  own  property  was  too  small  to  allow  her  to  under- 
take any  plan  for  them  alone,  she  made  a  proposition  to  her  neighbors 
which  was  acceptable  to  them  all,  to  give  a  single  cruche  a  month.  Al- 
most every  one  smiled,  and  gave  what  they  pleased.  Mademoiselle  C. 
then  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies  to  assist  her  in  her  labors. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  these  ladies,  except  two,  were  led  in  one  way  or 
other  to  resign  this  oflice,  they  continued  to  make  semiannual  collections, 
and  to  watch  over  their  young  charge. 

*  The  famine  of  1816- 17,  was  a  time  of  severe  trial.  Worldly  prudence 
pleaded  that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  their  homes,  but  their  pressing 
necessities  cried  loudly  for  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Mad.  C. 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  compassion.  She  raised  her  thoughts  above 
wordly  considerations,  and  human  policy;  she  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  Almighty,  with  confidence,  that  he  who  feeds  the  nurslings  of 
the  birds,  woula  not  forget  the  infants  of  men.  Strong  confidence  in 
God  filled  her  whole  soul,  and  she  said  she  had  this  same  protector  for 
her  Asylum  for  the  unhappy  children,  and  would  rely  on  him.  Her  con- 
stant desire  has  been  to  lead  her  adopted  children  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  their  Saviour,  and  to  train  them  to  practice  Christianity,  by  teaching 
them  to  live  ever  as  in  his  holy  presence.  She  believed  that  she  found 
convicinff  proofs  of  his  protection,  in  receiving  providentially,  from  day 
to  day,  the  necessary  support  for  her  numerous  family,  which  increased 
every  year.  When  her  expenses  increased,  her  receipts  were  alwoys 
eqnaily  increased,  though  in  a  great  measure  unforeseen ;  and  a  balance 
of  a  few  francs  closed  the  accounts  of  the  year. 

*  The  Divine  goodness  was  remar)cable  in  preserving  the  family  from  all 
■erious  disease,  and  dangerous  accidents.  The  angel  of  death  has  never 
entered  their  dwelling.  But  more  especially  she  recognised  the  Divine 
favor,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  the  love  of  God,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  diffuse  through  the  young  hearts  of  those  under  her  care. 

'The  children  received  instruction  adapted  to  their  disposition  and  tal- 
ents. Many  of  them  give  delightful  evidences  of  their  improvement  in 
the  families  where  they  are  placed  as  instructors  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  where  they  are  both  loved  and  esteemed.  Constant  appli- 
cations are  made  to  Mad.  C.  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  family 
where  they  are  situated,  that  she  will  send  them  similar  characters ;  and 
the  letters  of  the  pupils  themselves  show,  that  the  instruction  they  have 
received  has  been  blessed  to  them,  and  may  have  already  been  able  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  of  their  families,  and  give  substantial  evidence  of 
their  gratitude,  to  the  Asylum  which  nourished  and  educated  them.' 

The  following  extracts  from  notes  made  upon  the  spot,  contain 
many  details  derived  from  Mad.  Calame  and  others,  which  will 
serve  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

In  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Calame,  I  found  her  exhibiting  the 
same  spirit  of  energy,  and  perseverance,  and  entire  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence,  which  is  described  in  this  narrative.  Indce^  her  confidence 
was  carried  on  some  points  beyond  what  most  Christians  would  consider 
proper ;  for  she  seemed  to  regard  particular  passages  of  Scripture  as 
addressed  to  herself 

The  children  whom  Mad.  Calame  first  endeavored  to  rescue  from  the 
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,  abodes  of  vice  and  misery  were  placed  at  her  own  expense,  and  as  they 
increased  in  number,  by  the  aid  of  friend?,  in  fumilics  that  were  respec- 
table, even  in  poverty.  The  dreadful  ncjrlect  of  body  and  mind  which  was 
thus  made  known,  and  the  dilTicuIty  of  superintending  them  while  thus 
scattered,  led  to  their  bcinnf  collected  in  a  single  cottanrc.  The  applica- 
tions of  want,  and  tlie  sympatiiy  of  benevolence,  soon  tilled  a  larj|[cr  dwell- 
ing, and  has  ultimately  required  the  erection  of  a  lar^e,  new  buildingf,  in 
which  Mad.  C.  and  one  of  her  friends  have  placed  the  propcity  from 
which  they  derive  their  support  When  the  children  were  first  collected, 
their  accommodations  wero  so  scanty,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  tliree 
in  a  bed ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  orphan  school  at  Bergin,  neur  Basle,  on  this  subject. 
Mad.  C.  visited  that  establishment,  with  an  interest  which  seemed  almost 
overwhelming.  In  entering  the  children's  ciiombers,  she  burst  into  tears 
of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  on  seeing  that  each  child  was  furnished  with  a 
bed  for  himself!  Her  children  ore  btill  too  narrowly  lodged  ;  and  in  many 
cases  she  is  still  compelled  to  assign  two  to  one  bed  ;  a  practice  which  I 
found  generally  disapproved  of  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe. 

She  has  found  associates  or  assistants  of  her  own  spirit.  She  was  not 
willing  to  engage  any  who  were  not  disposed  to  enter  as  voluntary  and 
cordial  cooperators  in  these  efforts  to  do  good.  She  leaves  it  to  them  to 
determine  their  own  compensation,  which  is  usually,  barely  sufficient  for 
their  wants.  She  finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  aid  she  needs  on 
these  terms ;  and  the  principal  Instructress  receives  but  eight  louis  d'or  a 
year — about  thirtyfive  American  dollars.  In  short,  the  whole  establish- 
ment has  that  aspect  of  entire  dovotednoss  to  benevolent  effort,  wiiich 
appears  in  the  missionary  stations  of  (ireenland.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  the  supplies  for  her  establishment  are  derived,  like  those  of 
Franke,  from  voluntary  contributions,  with  i\w.  cxri'ption  of  the  monthly 
cruche  collected  in  the  village,  and  the  pay  of  a  fi-w  pupils  sent  here  by 
parents  or  protectors  who  are  able  to  make  compensation.  These  are 
charged  six  louis  per  annum,  —  less  than  the  e.stiiimtrd  cost.  AH  that  is 
received  goes  into  the  general  trensuiy.  The  people  of  the  village  M-on- 
der  how  the  establishment  can  subsist.  Souie  supjiose  it  to  he  connected 
with  a  rich  proprietor ;  others,  with  a  foreign  «:ov<;rnni»Mit ;  and  at  one 
time,  it  was  placed  under  the  inspection  of  police  I  Its  resources  have 
been  in  fact  derived  chioflv  from  the  christian  bcne\olfnce  of  forcifrnors, 
who  discovered  tlie  institution,  or  heard  ot"  it  tro-.n  travellers.  I  first 
learned  its  existence  from  a  benevolent  lady  of  rank  in  Kdinhurgh  ;  and 
subsequently  found  it  was  known  to  persons  of  similar  character  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  (ieneva,  and  Berne.  Unexpected  reinitlancis  have  thus  been 
received,  frequently  from  strangers,  of  !20,  30,  and  HO  loiiis  or  pounds,  and 
in  many  instances  at  the  moment  of  the  j»reatcsi  want.  In  one  in>tance, 
an  almanac  of  Neufchatel,  containing  sonic  account  of  the  establislnnent, 
was  carried  to  Petersburg.  The  leaf  was  torn  out  and  sent  to  a  lady  at 
court,  and  a  considerable  gift  was  the  result. 

The  pupils  designed  for  a  life  of  labor  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  ;  and  those  who  are  most  likely  to  need  it,  the  Gf^rnian  lan- 
cuajre.  Grosraphv  and  liislorv  are  taii«rht  onlv  to  the  more  advanced. 
Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  twic*-  a  we^k  ;  and  the  singing  was 
agreeable.  The  Bible  is  read  with  them  every  morniiiif ;  and  the  instruc- 
tress spends  an  hour  with  the  elder  pupils  in  familiar  conversation  on 
rehgious  subject:?.  The  resiilts  are  described  as  very  happy,  an<l  their 
appearance,  on  these  occasions,  certainly  gave  evidence  of  deep  interest 
in  the  subject     Mad.  C.  expressed  an  anxiety  not  to  lead  her  pupils  into 
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whmt  ihe  tenned  '  ft  religious  jargon,'  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  she . 
did  not  intend  her  pupils  should  be  mere  parrots  in  their  religious  lessoni. 
8he  observed  that  she  had  sometimes  received  pupils  who  spoke  with 
astonishing  clearness  and  fluency  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  whoie 
knowledge  did  not  restrain  them  from  falsehood  and  thefl.  The  teachers 
of  our  schools  cannot  too  oflen  recollect  that  *  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life.' 

Religious  motives  are  principally  used  in  discipline.  The  children  are 
taught  that  they  are  prone  to  evil,  and  that  they  must  not  merely  watch 
ftgainst  it,  but  ask  divine  aid.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  their  responsibility  to  him.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
reform  and  improve  them  by  gentle  means«  Solitary  confinement  has 
been  found  very  useful,  except  to  those  who  were  stupid,  for  these  would 
sleep.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  asked  what  her  state  of  feeling  is,  after  the 
punishment  has  been  continued  for  a  time ;  and  the  reply  has  occasionally 
been,  that  thev  were  still  illdisposed,  intimating  that  they  needed  the 
continuance  of  their  punishment.  In  other  cases,  it  has  been  lefl  to  the 
offender  to  determine  whether  the  punishment  should  cease,  and  he  ha« 
decided  that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Mad.  C.  remarked,  however,  that  sometimes  gentle  methods  would  leave 
a  violent  temper  unsubdued.  One  pupil,  after  being  treated  thus  gently 
for  a  length  of  time,  became  so  violent  as  to  attempt  to  injure  Mad.  C. 
herself,  whom  most  of  the  pupils  love  as  a  parent.  Another,  who  was 
naturally  very  violent,  could  always  be  subdued  by  the  voice  of  affection, 
and  this  was  the  means  she  employed.  But  on  going  into  the  world, 
where  the  same  gentle  and  soothing  forbearance  could  not  be  expected, 
where  few  had  time  or  patience  to  exercise  it,  she  became  insupportable 
to  all  around  her. 

From  such  examples  Mad.  C.  has  been  led  to  believe  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sometimes  indispensable,  to  subdue  violence,  or  to  overcome 
habit.  She  considers  it  an  act  of  kindness  thus  to  aid  the  will  of  the 
child ;  and  she  finds,  as  we  have  done,  that  when  properly  and  kindly 
administered,  it  rather  secures  than  alienates  the  affections,  and  leads  the 
offender  to  rely  on  his  teacher  as  a  kind  cruardian  or  protector  against  a 
violence  or  aberration  of  feeling  which  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  subdue. 
One  striking  example  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  school  at  Locle.  A 
little  boy  had  stolen,  and  was  confined  as  a  punishment.  He  escaped ; 
but  with  filial  feeling  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Mad.  Calame. 
She  asked  what  he  had  done,  and  he  frankly  told  the  story.  She  di- 
rected him  to  return  to  the  Institution,  and  ask  one  of  Uie  teachers  to 
whip  him ;  and  as  he  knew  how  much  he  deserved,  ho  must  determine 
the  number  of  blows.  He  obeyed  her  orders,  and  prescribed  the  amount 
of  his  own  punishment  The  instructor  was  touched  with  his  frankness, 
and  inflicted  the  punishment  very  gently.  *Is  it  enough,*  he  asked  at 
length.  *  Not  yet,'  said  the  little  fellow.  *  Fool ! '  said  a  companion,  — 
'  say  it  is  enough.'  '  Three  more  I '  said  tlie  offender;  and  his  punishment 
was  completed. 

In  all  her  punishments  Mad.  C.  reminds  her  pupils  that  they  do  not 
efface  the  crime  ;  that  only  Oitz  can  forgive  sin  ;  and  that  her  discipline 
is  not  to  avenge  or  blot  out  offences,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  memorial 
and  preventive  of  future  evil.  She  refers  constantly  to  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God,  as  the  motives  to  action  ;  and  finds  them,  as  they  have  always 
been  found,  —  whether  in  the  school  or  the  community,  —  the  most  effi- 
cient instruments  of  discipline,  —  the  only  means  of  permanent  influence 
vpon  the  character. 


Socli  is  ihe  slate  of  the  institutioQ  at  Locle,  Whaiever  theory 
to  be  adopIeO  account  for  its  svccess,  \Ik  facti  are  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  a  single  female,  inspired  by  cliristtan  benevolence,  by 
her  own  persevering  efforts,  in  reliance  on  Divine  Providence, 
establislied  in  ten  years,  an  Asylum  which  provides  the  means  of 
support  and  education  for  220  children  of  misery  and  vice,  and 
furnishes  many  families  annually  with  raiiliful  and  skilful  assistants, 
in  the  various  duties  of  the  household  —  an  Institution  which  would 
be  a  blessinj;  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  of  any  country. 
Could  our  benevolent  institutions  be  first  endowed  with  a  conduc- 
tor of  similar  devoiedness  and  energy,  we  should  bear  of  fewer 
failures.  Could  those  who  possess  this  cliaracter  be  induced  lo 
devote  themselves  to  such  objects,  they  would  do  more  for  their 
prosperity  than  the  most  niunificciil  patron  could  do;  for  without 
such  a  conductor,  the  most  splendid  endowmenis  will  often  only  be 
the  instruments  of  evil. 
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ipr  n  former  article  I  adduced  from  the  '  Essay  '  the  authority 
of  VVolsey,  Colet,  and  Erasmus,  to  show  that  the  present  mode  of 
teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  but  a  corruption  of  that 
which  was  practised  in  the  early  classical  schools,  and  approved  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  I  alluded  to  the 
opinions  of  Roger  Ascham.  Instructed  by  Sir  John  Cheke  the 
tutor  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  adopting  his  methods,  and  testing 
their  value  in  the  education  of  his  distinguished  pupil  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, his  antbority  is  of  no  small  value.  In  his  '  Sc  hole  master,' 
written  in  1566,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  (after-  ' 
wards  Lord  Burleigh),  he  says  : 

'After  Ihe  child  btlh  learned  pcrrectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  let  him 
then  learn  the  right  joining  together  of  aubataativeB  with  adjectives,  the 
noon  with  the  verb,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent.  ■  •  •  Let  the 
master  read  unto  him  the  EpistlcH  of  Cicero,  gathered  together  and  chosen 
ont  by  Sturmiog,  for  the  capacity  of  children.'    •  •  • 
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He  directs  that  the  teacher  should  then  explain  the  subject  of 
the  epistle,  construe  it  repeatedly  to  the  child,  and  '  parse  it  over  to 
hini  perfectly,'  and  instead  of  requiring  him  to  spell  it  out  from 
dictionary  and  grammar,  simply  call  upon  him  to  repeat  it,  as  he 
has  heard  it.  Let  the  child  then  translate  it  in  writing,  and  after 
an  hour  has  passed,  retranslate  his  own  English  into  Latin.  It  is 
not  till  after  \\\\s  practice,  that  theory  is  to  be  introduced. 

*  When  the  master  shall  compare  Tally's  book  with  the  scholar's  trans- 
lation, let  the  master,  at  the  first,  lead  and  teach  his  scholar  to  join 
the  rules  of  his  grammar-book  with  the  examples  of  his  present  lesson, 
until  the  scholar  by  himself  be  able  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammar  every  rule 
for  every  example ;  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever  in  the  scholar's 
hands,  and  also  used  of  him  as  a  dictionary  for  every  present  use.  This 
is  a  lively  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  the  rules ;  when  the  common  way 
tued  in  common  schools,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itself  is  tedious  for  the 
mcutery  hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  both.' 

The  next  step  of  the  course  proposed  by  Ascham  is,  that  the 
teacher  should  give  him  an  English  version  of  his  own,  to  be  re- 
translated into  Latin. 

♦  •  ♦  *  When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring  forth  the  place 
of  Tully  ;  lay  them  together,  compare  the  one  with  the  other ;  commend 
his  good  choice  and  right  placing  of  words ;  shew  his  faxdts  gently,  but 
UaiT^  them  not  over  sharply ;  for  of  such  missings  gently  admonished  of, 
proceedeth  s^lad  and  good  heedtaking ;  of  good  lieedtakin^  springeth 
chiefly  knowledge,  which  after  groweth  to  pcrfectness,  if  this  order  be 
diligently  used  by  the  scholar,  and  gently  handled  by  the  master.  For  here 
shall  all  the  hard  points  of  grammar,  both  easily  and  surely  be  learned 
up;  which  scholars,  in  common  schools,  by  making  of  Latines,be  groping 
at  with  care  and  fear,  and  yet  in  many  years  they  scarce  can  reach  unto 
them.' 

rte  next  proposes  that  the  teacher  should  write  a  letter  in 
English  adapted  to  the  child's  capacity,  and  require  him  to  trans- 
late it  into  Latin.  After  quoting  the  names  of  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
and  Pliny,  in  support  of  this  method,  he  adds  : 

*I  durst  venture  a  good  wager,  if  a  scholar  but  translate  after  this  sort 
one  little  book  in  Tully,  he  would  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in,  the 
Latin  tongue,  than  the  most  part  do  that  spend  four  or  five  years  in  trying 
all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common  scholes.' 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  man  of  whom  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
says  ;  — '  Roger  Ascham  was  the  scholar  of  the  best  master  and 
the  scholemaster  of  the  best  scholar,  that  ever  were  in  our  time.' 

This  method  of  Ascham  is  in  spirit  the  same  as  that  of  Wolsey, 
Colet,  and  Erasmus  ;  but  the  peculiar  modification  of  it,  shows  that 
Latin  was  already  beginning  to  be  used  less  in  conversation,  and 
more  exclusively  in  the  written  intercourse  of  the  learned.  Hence, 
there  is  not  so  much  attention  to  form  habits  of  speaking  Latin. 
But  Latin,  even  in  his  time,  was  the  only  language  allowed  to  be 
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spofcea  in  school.     He  objecls,  however,  to  ils  use,  because  it  \ 
spoken  so  impurely  as  lo  produce  bad  babiis  in  ilie  pupils. 

Aboul  A  liiimlred  years  after  Aschani,  lived  Millon,  wbo  wag 
also  one  of  lije  finest  cinssicat  scholars  in  England.  In  1  lis  letter 
lo  Hanlib  on  Educaiiot),  he  snys  : 

'  Firstl,  we  ilo  Bmiss,  lo  spend  BCvea  or  eight  yenrs  merely  in  acraping 
together  so  mucli  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  eBsily 
and  (ielightfully  in  one  Tjtar.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  (oethod,  and  recommends  that 
a  book  be  '  lessoned  thoroughly  {comlrued')  lo  tliein.' 

'  This,'  be  cnntiouea,'  I  take  to  be  the  most  natural  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable wity  oriearniag  lanjiuages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  g\^» 
account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.' 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  grammar,  be  says: 
'  First  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  necessary  rules  of  some 
good  grnmniaT,  either  that  noiv  used,  or  any  better ;  and  while  this  ia 
doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  prDnuncia- 
tion,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  on  the  vowels.  Next,  to 
make  tlicra  expert  in   (Ae  \utfuUit  partt  of  grammar  ;  and  withal,  ti 

ion  tliem,  some  e»sy  and  deiigh"''  '■-'''- 
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Soon  after  Milton  comes  Ijockc.  He  is  very  elaboratfi  on  the 
subject : 

'  A^  aoon  as  a  child  can  speak  English,  it  is  time  for  him  to  learn  some 
other  language.  This  noBody  doubts  of,  when  French  is  proposed  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  people  are  accustcmed  to  the  right  way  of  teaching 
tbat  language,  which  is  by  talking  it  into  children  in  constant  conversa- 
tion, and  not  by  grammatical  rules.  Tbc  Latin  tongue  uould  cosily  be 
taught  the  flame  way  if  his  tutor  being  constantly  with  him,  would  talk 
nothing  else  to  him,  and  make  him  answer  still  in  the  same  language. 

'  Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  a  gentleman.  And  in- 
deed custom,  which  prevails  over  everything,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part 
of  education,  tbat  even  those  children  are  whipt  into  it,  and  mnde  to  spend 
many  bouis  of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who  nller  they  are 
once  gone  frum  school,  ore  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as 
they  live. 

'  Bui  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought  to  be  to 
others  to  whom  it  is  no  manner  of  use  or  service,  yet,  the  ordinary  way  of 
learning  it  in  a  grammar  school  is  Lhat,  which  having  had  thoughts  about, 
I  cannot  be  forward  to  encourage.  The  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident 
and  cogent,  that  they  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persons,  to  quit 
the  ordmary  road,  not  witboutsuccces,  though  the  method  made  use  of  was 
not  exactly  what  I  imagine  the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this; — to  trouble 
the  child  with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Latin  as  English  has  been, 
without  the  perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him ;  for  if  you  will  consider 
it,  Latin  ia  no  more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
than  English,  and  yet  he  learus  English  without  a  master,  rule,  or  gram- 
nmr,  and  so  might  he  Latin,  too,  as  Tiilly  did,  if  ho  had  somebody  always 
lo  talk  to  him  tn  this  language.  And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French 
n  teach  an  English  giil  to  speak  and  read  French  perfectly  in  ayear 
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or  two,  without  any  rale  of  grammar,  or  anything  else  but  prattling  to  her, 
I  cannot  but  wonder,  how  gentlemen  have  overlooked  this  way  for  their 
tons,  and  thought  them  more  dull  or  incapable  than  their  daughters. 

He  then  suggests  what  has  pVobably  occurred  to  most  intelligent 
instructors  tlial  the  *  true  and  genuine  way '  of  learning  Latin 
would  be  the  same ;  but  that  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the 
*ner/  best'  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  literal  interlinear  translation. 
He  proposes  that  they  should  read  and  copy  this,  and  gradually 
be  led  to  observe  the  inflections  and  rules  of  grammar  by  directing, 
and  assisting  their  eflbrts,  not  by  leaving  them  '  to  be  puzzled,* 
nor  by  rebukes,  and  punishments,  which  he  considers  too  often 
*  the  effect  only  of  pride  and  peevishness  in  the  teacher,  who  ex- 
pects children  should  instantly  be  master  of  as  much  as  he  knows.* 
He  requires  no  study  of  grammar  rules  — 

*  For  languages  being  to  be  learned  by  rote,  custom,  and  memory,  are 
then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection  when  all  rules  of  grammar  are  utterly 
forgotten,  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  sometimes  very  carefully 
to  be  studied,  but  it  is  not  to  be  studied  but  by  a  grown  man,  when  he 
applies  himself  to  the  understanding  of  any  language  critically,  which  is 
seldom  the  business  of  any  but  professed  scholars.' 

He  advises  next  that  the  pupil  should  read  some  other  easy 
Latin  book  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  translation. 

'  Nor  let  the  objection  that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote,  fright  any 
one.  This,  when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  moment  against,  but 
plainly  for  this  way  of  learning  a  language.  For  languages  are  only  to 
be  learned  by  rote  ;  and  a  man  who  does  not  speak  English  and  Latin 
perfectly  by  rote,  so  that  having  thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of, 
his  tongue  of  course,  without  thought  of  rule,  or  grammar,  falls  into  the 
proper  expression  and  idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  speak  it  well,  nor 
18  master  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  have  any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue 
that  any  one  can  learn,  or  speak  as  he  should  do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but  by  accident,  and  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  speaks  them  well,  has  no  other  rule 
but  that ;  nor  anything  to  trust  to  but  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing afler  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are  allowed  to  speak  pro- 
perly, which  in  other  words,  is  only  to  speak  by  rote.' 

To  the  natural  inquiry  — '  Is  grammar,  then,  of  no  use  ? '  Locke 

replies : 

'  I  say  not  so  :  grammar  has  its  place  also.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say, 
—  there  is  more  stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those 
are  tormented  about  it,  to  whom  it  does  not  at  all  belong ;  I  mean  chil- 
dren at  the  age  wherein  they  are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  grammar 
schools. 

*  If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any  time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
speak  the  language  already ;  how  else  can  he  be  taught  the  grammar  of 
it?'  When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity  or  disposition  to  study 
any  foreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely  exact  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  a  grammatical  survey  of  it.  If 
his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some  books  writ  in  it,  without  a  criti- 
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tain  Uild  end,  withnut  c 
inlritricies  of  griiULijar.' 

Ho  tlien  goes  on  to  recommend  the  double  translation  of  Roger 
Ascham,  but  it  ts  not  necessnry  to  repent  it.  Our  object  lias  been 
to  give  in  detail  a  plan  I'or  beginning  tbe  sludy,  winch  it  is  still  ia 
our  power  lo  adopt.  Every  master  in  our  land  can  teach  by  inier- 
liiiear  translation ;  but  how  many  could  teach  by  conversation  ? 
All  ibai  is  wanted  is,  a  course  of  books,  and  many  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  course,  published  in  London,  '  for  John  Taylor,' 
reprinted  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  six  tbin  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. In  the  meanwhile'  ilie  'Wew  Latin  Reader"  will  serve 
for  beginners. 

I  have  been  thus  copious  in  the  extracts  from  the  ancient  friends 
of  classical  learning,  because  I  believe,  that  a  vague  idea  of  the 
present  method  of  classical  instruciiun  being  '  the  good  old  nay,'  is 
tbe  main  cause  of  iis  keeping  the  ground,  against  all  tbe  arguments 
adduced  from  common  sense  and  reason,  which  have  latterly  been 
ui^ent  against  it.  But  so  inveterate  is  ibe  prejudice,  or  rather  the 
babil,  in  favor  of  tlie  present  nietliod,  that  f  should  not  be  surprised, 
if  some  should  iitill  refuse  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  again  ask, 
'  How  could  the  present  method  have  become  universal,  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  England,  when  light  has  been  advanc- 
ing, if  it  were  not  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  those  first  methods  ?" 
The  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult.  Even  in  the  times  of  which 
I  bave  spoken,  tbe  roots  of  tbe  present  system  were  in  the  schools, 
planted  there  by  the  indoleni^e  of  schoolmasters ;  and  there  were 
obvious  reasons  why  these  roois  should  sboot  forth,  especially,  in 
the  public  classical  schools  of  England.  Bulwe.r,  in  his  late  work 
on  England  and  the  English,  (where  be  very  strongly  asserts  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  never  learned,  during  the  twelve  years  devoted 
to  them  in  the  preparatory  and  Eton  schools),  lays  open  other 
abuses  iu  tbe  endowed  institutions  of  education,  whose  growth  is 
much  more  dilScuIt  to  be  accounted  for,  tlian  iliis  corruption  in 
the  method  of  teaching,  iUasters  and  ushers,  lo  whom  salaries  are 
secured  for  life,  —  whether  they  teach  well  or  not,  indeed,  whether 
they  have  scholars  or  not,  and  who  are  never  watched  by  any 
superintendent,  —  are  very  liable  to  neglect  their  duty.  This  has 
been  the  case,  to  a.  wonderful  extent,  in  Engknd.  Their  estab- 
lished school  system  is  worse  administered  llian  tbeir  established 
church.  And  tbe  public  schools,  have  given  the  tone  lo  the  pri- 
vate schools,  as  ibey  always  will  do. 

But  never  did  selfishness  and  indolence  make  a  worse  calcula- 
tion, than  in  yielding  to  their  own  blind  impulses  on  this  subject. 
"?his  irrational  method  of  teaching  the  dead  languages,  has  coit- 
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verted  the  school-room  from  a  pleasant  study  into  a  gloomy  place 
of  the  most  irksome  labor  for  the  teacher,  and  of  punishment  for 
the  scholar.  '  The  mysterious  communion  of  wisdom  with  ignor- 
ance,' equally  delightml  to  both  parties,  has  been  exchanged  for 
a  system  of  warfare,  in  which  he  that  gains  the  most  over  the 
opposing  will  of  the  other,  is  accounted  the  best.  It  is  true  that  no 
other  branch  of  knowledge  is  attempted  to  be  communicated  ex- 
actly in  the  same  unnatural  manner ;  but  the  slowness  with  which 
Latin  and  Greek  are  learned  on  this  plan,  makes  them  usurp  all 
the  best  hours  of  the  first  years  of  school-going ;  and  thus  they 
determine  the  character  of  the  school-room,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  whole  course  of  education.  The  worst  resuh  is,  that  after 
all  the  sacrifice  of  knowledge  on  other  subjects,  of  all  really  intel- 
lectual exertion,  of  so  much  happiness,  and  more  especially  of 
moral  education  —  the  languages  are  not  learned  at  school,  and 
rarely  at  college,  unless  other  circumstances,  not  forming  a  neces- 
sary part  of  school  influence,  have  roused  the  real  classic  enthu- 
siasm. 

'Are  you  a  scholar,  yourself,  (says  Bulwer  to  the  fathers  of  the  Eton  young 
men  who  have  passed  twelve  years  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek),  examine 
then  the  average  of  young  men  of  eighteen,  open  a  page  of  some  author 
they  have  not  read  —  have  not,  parrot-like,  got  by  heart,  open  a  page  in 
the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  in  the  Thebaid  of  Statins.  Ask  the  youth  you  have 
^elected  from  the  herd  to  construe  iU  as  you  would  ask  your  daughter  to 
construe  a  page  of  some  French  author  she  has  never  seen  before,  —  a 
poem  of  Reg'nier,  or  an>exposition  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Does  he  not 
pause,  does  he  not  blush,  does  he  not  hesitate,  docs  not  his  eye  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  the  accustomed  '  Crib,'  docs  he  not  falter  out  some- 
thing about  lexicons  and  grammars,  and  at  last  throw  down  the  book,  and 
tell  you  he  has  never  learned  that,  but  as  for  Virgil  or  Herodotus,  there  he 
is  your  man  ? ' 

This  extract  is  not  from  an  enemy  to  classic  learning.  Bulwer 
is  a  great  friend  to  it,  as  his  book  shows  ;  but  he  is  roused  to  a 
protest  against  the  present  system  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
because,  by  it,  these  studies  are  spread  out  over  all  the  years  of 
school-life,  to  the  exclusion  of  various  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  equally  important,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  the  usefulness  of  life,  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  have  said  that  never  did  selfishness  and  indolence  make  a 
worse  calculation,  than  when  they  led  masters  to  abandon  boys  to 
the  lexicon  and  grammar  methods  of  learning  their  lessons.  And 
I  repeat  it.  For  suppose  a  master  should  take  his  class  in  Virgil, 
and  construe  to  them  their  lesson  ;  or  if  his  scholars  have  some- 
>  thing  of  a  vocabulary  in  their  minds,  take  the  Latin  words,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  giving  them  out  in  the  order  of  the  English, 
ask  for  their  meaning,  (when  h  is  not  ready,  prompting  it  himself), 
and  as  he  goes  on,  should  point  out  the  rhetorical  and  poetical 
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beauties,  and  even,  if  he  pleases,  should  parse  it  all  over  Ijtmself, 
and  having  6nUlied  a  pnragrapti,  should  review  it,  giving  the  Eng- 
lish in  short  phrases  and  requiring  liie  scholar  to  give  the  Latin, 
and  at  last  should  require  sotne  one,  or  every  one,  to  construe  it 
hin»eir; —  what  a  pleasant  exercise  might  Jhiis  be  made  of  this 
painful  task  1  What  an  op|Kirtunity  he  would  have,  for  cultivating 
the  minds  of  his  boys  ! —  VVhile  thus  engaged  with  his  grst  class, 
the  other  classes  might  be  studying  indecilons,  or  reading  with  an 
nnstant  on  tlie  same  plan,  or  studying  something  in  their  native 
lODgue.  To  read  the  classic  authors,  with  successive  classes  of 
iatdligeni  boys,  would  he  a  never  failing  source  of  interest,  to  a 
muter  gifted  with  any  power  of  discerning  the  shades  of  iho  hu- 
man mind,  and  its  rootles  of  operation- 
It  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  method  of  teaching  should  not 
be  pursued,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  teacher  has  the  care 
of  a  few  scholars,  or  of  a  single  one.  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
minds  of  young  persons  need  lo  be  tasked  to  labor  more  than  (his 
method  of  teaching  would  las  them  ?  Very  well.  But  why  not 
discipline  the  intellect  by  some  study,  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  commutiicaled  in  this  easy  way?  There  are  thesciencfs; 
—  from  the  interesting  deductions  of  chemistry  to  the  pure  abstrac- 
tions of  geometry.  Let  these  studies  strengthen  the  mind  to 
habits  of  unaided  labor,  and  solitary  exertion.     But  let  languages 
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The  immediate,  and  what  are  termed  the  practirat  bene6ts  of 
the  study  of  Geography,  are  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
superior  skill  it  gives  to  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  the  miationary,  and 
the  traveller,  in  their  expeditions  to  various  parts  nf  the  earth ;  or 
to  the  mercha[7t,  or  the  politician,  or  the  man  of  benevolence,  in 
his  calculations  of  private  or  national  afiaii-s.  It  is  indeed  indis- 
pensable lo  all  these.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  oitr  association, 
our  ailenlion  is  directed  to  this  study  as  a  hraiir/i  of  instruction  in 
our  ithoob,  and  he  who  should  expect  lo  qualify  himself  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  or  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  shipping  merchant, 
or  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  with  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
which  he  obtains  from  the  miniature  outlines  of  the  science  wliich 
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are  found  in  our  school  books,  would  meet  with  ridicule,  as  well 
as  disappointment. 

For  purposes  like  these,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  a  particular 
country  or  portion  of  the  world  is  often  most  essential.  Every 
new  subject  may  require  a  long  period  of  special  study  ;  and  the 
examination  of  authorities  and  maps  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
school-room.  The  method  of  study  is  here  loo  obvious  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  ;  for  the  object  in  view  is,  the  accumulation  and 
recollection  of  every  fact  which  can  be  discovered  on  the  given 
point.  This,  however,  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school,  even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  its  pupils  generally.  We  have  then  to  con- 
sider what  objects  are  general,  and  how  the  study  can  be  arranged, 
so  that  all  may  derive  the  utmost  benefit. 

The  first  thought  which  presents  itself  to  most  parents,  with 
reference  to  this  study,  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  their  chil- 
dren to  converse  with  others,  and  to  take  their  station  among  the 
well-informed  community.  Such  a  reason  may  be  sufficient,  with 
regard  to  the  fashion  of  a  garment  or  a  mode  of  address  ;  but  in 
subjects  of  serious  importance,  we  have  high  authority  for  saying, 
that  this  '  comparison  of  ourselves  among  ourselves  '  is  '  not  wise.' 
There  should  be  some  f^ed  standard,  to  decide  points  so  impor- 
tant as  the  studies  of  our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  the  question 
must  rather  be  —  What  claim  has  this  science  to  be  considered 
necessary  to  a  well-informed  man,  and  why  is  it  useful  as  one  of 
the  studies  of  our  youth  ? 

It  is  said  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  eyes  of  history  ;  and  without 
it  neither  the  records  of  the  past,  nor  the  news  of  the  day,  can  be 
understood.  But  the  question  still  returns,  what  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  these  studies,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  branches  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography  ? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  answer  the  question  belter  than  by  compar- 
ing those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  subject,  with  those  to  whom  it  is 
familiar. 

The  uninstructed  knows  not  that  there  is  a  world  beyond  his 
sight.  He  has  no  idea  that  there  can  be  other  houses,  or  other  modes 
of  dress,  or  other  articles  of  food,  than  those  he  sees.  He  knows 
not  that  there  is  another  language  on  earth,  or  another  country  or 
town  besides  his  own.  His  standard  of  excellence  is,  therefore, ^wt 
upon  a  level  with  the  things  that  surround  him.  There  can  be 
nothing  superior  in  his  estimation  ;  and  whatever  is  different,  must 
be  inferior,  whether  in  manners,  or  dress,  or  arts,  or  sciences,  or 
opinions,  or  faith.  Whatever  appears  of  a  different  character, 
however  elevated  it  may  in  truth  be  above  what  he  already  knows, 
is  received  with  contempt,  or  disgust,  or  prejudice.  Such  is  the 
fact  with  the  Chinese.  To  dress  in  white,  for  any  other  purpose 
but  mourning,  to  salute  a  friend  in  the  European  style,  or  to  eat 
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with  forks,  ID  their  Vievn,  indicaies  an  Inferior  mind.  Our  arts 
and  sciences  are  iinwonby  of  llieir  nil^niion.  our  opinions  and  faith 
beneath  llieir  nolice,  and  our  pretensions,  ur  those  of  our  country 
to  respect,  are  treated  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  those  of  a 
rustic  would  be  in  a  fashionable  assembly.  All  beyond  its  limits 
are  '  tarliarians.'  The  whole  effert  of  this  'comparison  of  our- 
selves among  ourselves,'  in  a  nation,  or  in  a  class  room,  is  to 
excite  and  to  gmtify  vanity  ;  to  establish  a  low  and  imperfect  stan- 
dard of  right,  and  propriety,  and  beauty,  and  excellence  of  all 
kinds;  and  to  check  or  destroy  our  respect  for  others,  and  our 
benevolence  towards  those  who  differ  from  us. 

But  let  us  now  eiumine  an  individual  ni  the  other  extremity  of 
ihe  scale,  whose  mind  lias  been  expanded  by  the  only  perfect 
mode  of  studying  Geography,  a  survey  of  the  various  portions  ot 
tbe  earth  itself.  A  veteran  traveller  has  long  since  ceased  to 
consider  the  color  of  a  dress,  or  the  form  of  a  salutation,  as  essen- 
tial to  good  sense  or  respectability.  He  has  found  that  there  are 
varieties  of  climate,  and  soil,  and  food,  as  pleasant  as  his  own. 
That  the  mind  and  habits  and  views  uf  man,  like  the  works  oi 
nature,  are  endlessly  varied,  and  still  without  any  imperfeciioD, 
He  learns  to  wonder  without  condemning,  and  to  smile  at  some 
new  appearance  without  coniempl.  He  is  prepared  to  receive, 
and  to  seek  new  articles  of  comfort  or  use,  even  from  savages,  and 
to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  most  ignorant.  In  short,  one  im- 
portant support  to  his  pride  is  taken  away,  one  great  obstacle  to 
bis  benevolence  is  removed,  and  he  is  pre|iared  to  take  his  place 
as  one  of  the  family  of  man,  instead  of  the  mere  cilizon  of  a  single 
state.  He  acquires  an  interest  in  the  passing  events  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  is  insensibly  led  on,  it  he  have  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
within  him,  to  desire,  and  even  to  seek,  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
men  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  globe. 

Such  is,  to  some  esleni,  tbe  influence  of  the  study  of  Geography 
at  home,  and  such  we  should  endeavor  to  make  it  upon  the  mind 
of  a  child. 

But  this  study,  like  every  other  which  is  concerned  with  the 
works  of  tbe  Creator,  ought  to  be  so  pursued  as  to  elevate  as  well  as 
to  expand  ihe  mind  —  to  lift  the  heart  to  Cod  through  the  medium 
of  bis  works  and  bis  unceasing  providence,  —  as  well  as  to  warm 
it  towards  our  feliniv  men.  It  must  ever  bo  remembered,  that  the 
more  knowledge  ive  acquire  of  physical  science,  of  mere  visible 
(Ai»^*,  without  associating  them  with  the  invisible  author,  the  more 
do  we  become  attached  to  earth,  and  the  less  likely  to  rise  towards 
heaven.  To  this  caii^e  it  is,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
that  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  frequent  infidelity  of  naturalists  ;  and 
the  teacher  of  Geography  should  take  care  not  to  lead  his  pupU 
into  this  error. 
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THE     INFANTILE      FRAME. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  present  system  of  Infantile  Instruction, 

[We  are  indebted  to  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  for  the  following  article,  which  we 
solicited  in  consequence  of  findmi^  its  leading  principles  in  a  sheet  of  a  work  oo 
Physiology,  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  teachers  and  parents.] 

Infancy  and  adolescence  are  particularly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant periods  in  the  history  of  our  race,  —  requiring  the  unceasing 
vigilance,  care  and  protection  of  those  to  whom  young  children  are 
entrusted.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  as  it  regards  their  physical  welfare,  are  certainly 
greater  in  the  more  elevated  walks  of  life,  than  in  that  humble  me- 
diocrity where  rest  is  purchased  by  salutary  labor,  and  mental  excite- 
ment is  invariably  followed  by  a  corresponding  exercise  of  the  body. 

The  rich  man's  child  has  no  necessity  for  exertion.  It  sports  on 
carpets  and  is  carried  to  school  in  the  arms  of  a  servant.  Its  body 
is  puny,  nor  will  it  ever  have  the  ruddy  cheek  or  the  compact  frame 
of  the  child  that  waits  upon  itself. 

It  is  only  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  circles  of  society,  that  de- 
formities are  common.  In  the  one,  they  are  produced  by  not  allow- 
ing the  child  to  act  in  its  own  character  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  same 
difficulties  arise,  by  over-taxing  the  locomotive  muscles,  and  the 
chills  of  poverty.  The  one  is  over  nursed,  and  dies  ;  and  the  other 
dies  for  want  of  nursing.  Wild  animals  are  never  deformed  ;  but 
those  which  have  become  domesticated,  are  constantly  presenting 
anomalies.  Exercise,  of  the  kind  too  which  children  invariably 
select  for  themselves,  is  the  best  which  could  be  devised.  '  Natura 
ducit,'  was  the  text  of  the  ancients  —  and  she  will  always  accomplish 
her  designs,  if  not  continually  interrupted  in  her  endeavors. 

We  fully  believe  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  all  our  systems  of 
primary  schooling.  A  false  philosophy  is  in  vogue,  which  obscures 
the  early  dawn  of  infantile  intelligence,  by  forcing  upon  the  mind, 
exercises  and  considerations  which  are  not  always  agreeable  even  to 
their  sovereign  seniors,  —  when  all  that  is  most  desirable  could  be 
obtained  by  an  opposite  course,  far  more  pleasant  to  the  child, 
more  conducive  to  his  present  happiness,  his  physical  perfection  in 
manhood,  and  his  respectability  and  comfort  in  old  age. 

In  elucidation  of  these  remarks,  let  us  examine  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  one  of  these  cradle  pupils,  whose  faculties,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  condition  of  the  body. 

At  birth,  the  child,  in  reality,  has  not  a  single  bone  in  its  body,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  internal  ear.  The  places  are  occupied 
by  cartilage  ;  and  so  gradual  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  bone, 
that  at  ten  years  of  age,  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  are  scarcely 
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united  tv  tliG  maio  slmri.  Bones  are  not  flexible  ;  but  the  cartilage, 
the  model  of  what  the  future  Uone  is  to  be,  can  be  bent  in  any  tlirec- 
tioD  as  it  lies  surtouuded  by  the  soft  cushion  of  the  inuscles.  Particle 
after  particle  of  this  semi-clastic  aubHtance  ia  carried  away  by  the 
absorbent  vessels,  snd  one  of  lime,  the  basis  of  the  true  sk 
is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  ossi/r (radon,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the 
gradual  introduclioii  of  the  bones  into  the  bedswhit^h  were  pfimarily 
occupied  hy  their  pntterns,  is  indeed  a  slow,  unnoliced,  but  not  the  leu 
wonderful  operation.  During  this  exchange  of  matter,  distortions 
take  place,  and  a  multitude  of  maladies  have  an  origin,  which  might 
have  been  averted  by  a  kaowtedge  of  the  flrst  principles  of  anatomi- 
The  danger  i)f  disiortion  in  the  bones  by  improper  or 
nined  positions,  or  long  continued  sitting,  especially  on  seats 
without  support,  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustriLlion  here. 

The  muscles  were  fashioned  before  our  birth,  but  subsequently 
develope  their  energies  in  proportion  to  the  culiivaiion  bestowed  upon 
them  in  ail  the  after  periods  of  life.  Every  internal  organ  belonging 
to  the  Tilal  or  digestive  apparatus,  like  any  new  and  beautifully  con- 
structed machinery,  is  in  readiness  to  act,  when  the  first  breath  is 
drawn. 

But  above  all,  the  brain,  that  still  poorly  understood  organ,  by 
which  man  can  alone  manifest  his  superiority,  for  many  years 
remains  incomplete  and  imperfectly  protected.  Like  the  bones,  how- 
ever, it  is  daily  undergoing  modifications  and  developmg  new  powers. 
It  a  not  fitted,  as  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  exact  capacity  of  the 
akoll.  No,  the  bones  sustain  an  humble  office,  and  accommodate 
themselves  precisely  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  ;  and  never,  in  the 
records  of  physiological  facts,  have  the  sutures  (the  seams  of  the  cra- 
nium) been  known  to  be  completely  closed,  till  the  eucephaion,  the 
thinking  organ  was  finished,  and  nature  said,  in  efiect  —  seal  up  the 
treasure. 

Next,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  hot-bed 
plan  of  infantile  instruction,  so  popular  in  New-England.  When 
children  of  two,  three  and  four  years  old  are  crowded  \n  badly  ven- 
tilated apartments  —  pinioned,  as  it  were,  many  hours  in  a  day  to  a 
bard  seat,  —  and  drilled  in  the  harness  of  class  books  which  they 
neither  love  nor  comprehend  — the  course  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  clearest  indications  of  nature. 

Do  not  urge  on  the  mind  for  the  present.  Take  care  of  the  body. 
Those  splendid  specimens  of  a  well  directed  mind,  which  the  mistaken 
teacher  is  so  laboriously  striving  to  produce,  are  best  secured  in  the 
man,  when  a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  it  by  a  well  organized  body. 
When  the  edifice  is  in  a  condition  for  a  tenant,  seasonable  notice 
will  be  given.  Adopt  the  plan  of  the  Infant  Asylum  of  Geneva  and 
«ome  others  in  Europe,  which  aim  chiefly  at  the  physical  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  only  so  much  intellectual 
occupation  as  their  feeble  minds  and  immature  bodies  can  endure, 
ud  then  we  may  have  the  proper  harmony  maintained  in  the  devel- 
of  children. 
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Children  must  play.  They  were  designed  to  run,  to  eat,  and  to 
sleep  alternately,  and  not  to  think  profoundly.  ^  Were  it  not  so,  they 
would  most  certainly  have  been  ushered  into  existence,  manifesting 
the  high  pretensions  of  reasoning  beings. 

The  restraints  of  the  school-room  are  diametrically  at  variance 
with  the  physical  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Without  the  free 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  the  bones  cannot  be  so  speedily,  nor  so 
thoroughly  finished,  and  distortions  are  always  liable  to  follow.  By 
limiting  the  action  of  the  limbs,  the  internal  organs  suffer  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.  Lastly,  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  laying  it  under 
this  pernicious  course  of  early  contribution,  is  overworked,  and 
many  formidable  diseases,  either  mortal  in  the  onset,  or  lingering 
upon  the  borders  of  the  constitution,  terminating  in  Dropsies,  Imb^ 
cility.  Insanity  and  Monomania,  are  assuredly  among  the  evils  which 
will  yet  exhibit  themselves,  and  which  will  arise  from  our  unnatural^ 
unphilosophical  system  of  public,  infantile  instruction. 


[For  tho  Annalt  of  BdacAtion.] 
EVENING    STUDIES. 


[The  two  followiDff  articles,  on  an  important  topic,  were  received  from  indepen- 
dent sources;  and  extiibjt  the  views  of  individuals  who  have  spent  much  thought* 
and  have  had  much  experience,  on  th«  subject  of  instruction.  We  shall  be  grati- 
fied to  insert  any  remarks  upon  them.] 

Mr  Editor  ; — :  Thirty  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  New  England, 
Arithmetic  was  not  permitted  in  district  schools  during  the  day. 
The  only  means  then  enjoyed  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  this  branch 
was  by  studying  evenings.  For  this  purpose  some  teachers  kept 
whiit  was  called  a  *  cyphering  school '  about  twice  a  week.  But 
of  late  the  public  sentiment  has  begun  to  tolerate  arithmetic  in  the 
day  school,  as  well  as  many  other  branches  which  were  formerly 
excluded.  There  is  now,  therefore,  less  necessity  than  formerly 
for  evening  schools  of^any  kind.  And  they  were  never  very 
useful.  It  is  true  that  an  industrious  individual,  here  and  there, 
made  considerable  progress ;  but  the  greater  part  who  attended, 
so  far  as  regards  intellectual  improvement,  might  as  well  have  been 
at  home;  and  in  regard  to  their  morals,  far  better.  Both  sexes 
usually  attended  these  schools ;  and  they  were  viewed  by  both  as 
scenes  of  recreation  rather  than  improvement. 

I  have  admitted,  Mr  Editor,  that  a  few  industrious  individuals 
made  some  progress.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  fact.  But 
whether  even  their  industrious  habits  would  not,  on  the  wholei 
have  been  as  well  promoted  at  home,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.     As  to 
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tbose  who  can  have  insiruciion  on  a  given  subject  during  ilie  day, 
the  case  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  am 
fully  convinced  ihat,  so  far  as  concerns  those  who  make  study  their 

tirincipal  business  during  the  day,  the  nigiit  was  intended  for  re- 
axauon  and  repose.  To  such,  at  least,  evening  studies  cannot  be 
oa  the  whole  improving,  besides  being  injurious  to  their  health,  and 
especially  to  the  eyes. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  observing  that  evening 
lessons  have  become  faahional/le.  Children  of  a  vei7  lender 
age,  must  not  only  have  lessons  during  six  or  eiglit  hours  of  the  day, 
but  during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  evening  and  morning. 

I  am  not  averse  to  ref|uiriiig  children  to  study  a  suitable  number 
of  hours  in  a  day.  They  ought  lo  study,  and  to  siudy  hard.  Bui 
I  believe  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  and  gienial  discipline 
would  be  secured,  if  no  child  who  has  studied  hard  six  or  even 
four  hours  of  the  day  were  allowed  to  touch  a  book  which  requires 
much  lliouglu  during  the  evening ;  for  this  is  the  period  when  body 
and  mind  require  comparative  rest.  Let  these  hours  be  devoted 
to  conversation.  This  conversation  should  involve  the  studies  of 
the  school-room,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  will  require  much  in- 
tellectual effort. 

But  these  sentiments,  if  they  were  adopted  by  parents  and 
teachers,  would  not  be  likely  ic  have  much  weight.  There  is  such 
a  spirit  of  competition  eternally  ai  work,  that  it  will  6nd  means  to 
show  itself  somewhere.  Could  we  establish  the  conviction  that 
eating  and  drinking  and  dress  are  less  worthy  of  regard,  and  knowl- 
edge more  so,  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  our  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  former,  Avould  still  be  connected  with  the  latter.  Pa- 
rents, and  teachers,  and  neigiibors,  would  still  strive  to  outvie  each 
other  in  dressing  the  minds  of  their  children,  as  they  did  before  in 
adorning  their  bodies.  And  however  heterodox  the  opinion  may 
Mem,  the  evil  is,  in  many  cases,  not  only  as  great,  but  greater ;  as 
mich  so  as  the  abuse  of  the  nobler  nature  is  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  thai  of  the  mere  animal. 

Now  in  speaking  of  what,  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
be,  I  have  exactly  described,  fur  some  of  our  most  fashionable 
circles,  what  is.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  is  abroad,  and  parents  do 
not  hesitate  to  devote  themselves  and  their  offspring  lo  it,  —  a 
willing  sacrifice.  There  are  indeed  parents  who  can  encourage 
even  greater  excess  in  their  children  by  their  own  example.  Led 
on  by  the  same  rivalry  in  acquiring  knowledge  themselves,  or  by  a. 
false  view  of  the  importance  of  their  own  efforts,  to  the  worid,  or 
by  an  anxiety  for  the  business  of  life  which  Christianity  does  not 
allow,  ibey  spend  the  hours  of  midnight  in  study  or  labor.  Let 
ibem  remember  that  they  thus  exhaust  that  vital  energy  which  is 
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given  them  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  preserved,  (of  God  and  for  tbeir 
children  —  that  they  can  never  perform  the  duties  of  the  day, 
with  that  vigor  which  repose  would  give  them  ;  and  that  they  are 
preparing  for  a  premature  or  infirm  old  age.  Let  them  take  care, 
lest  by  the  influence  of  their  example,  they  incur  the  disj)leasure 
of  him  who  threatens  most  severely,  those  who  cause  *  one  of  his 
little  ones  to  offend.'  '  X. 


(For  the  AiuaIi  of  Eduoation.] 

LESSONS    OUT    OP    SCHOOL3 

Or^  How  many  hours  a  day  may  Children  study  9 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
most  industrious  scholars,  or  rather  writers,  that  ever  lived,  was 
asked,  it  is  said,  how  much  time  a  man  could  safely  spend  daily, 
in  intellectual  pursuits.  He  answered,  five  hours.  It  was  the 
result  of  his  experience,  he  remarked,  that  five  hours  daily  intel- 
lectual labor  was  safe  ;  any  study  beyond  that  was  soon  followed 
by  injurious  consequences.  His  plan  was,  to  get  three  hours  before 
breakfast  and  two  after,  and  then  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  rest  and  recreation. 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story  ;  though  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  Five  hours'  diligent  occupation  each  day,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  produce  his  works,  notwithstanding  the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  they  succeeded  each  other.  For 
let  us  suppose  that  he  wrote  only  one  printed  page  an  hour,  a  very 
moderate  calculation;  this  would  make  five  pages  each  day, which 
would  give  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  in  two  months,  or  six 
volumes  a  year ;  much  more  than  he  actually  did  accomplish. 

Literary  men  would  probably  effect  much  more  than  they  now 
generally  do,  if  they  would  appropriate  a  smaller  number  of  hours 
to  their  daily  labors,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  his  example, 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  rest  and  recreation.  There 
would  be  an  elasticity,  and  freshness,  and  vigor,  during  this  limited 
period,  which  is  now  lost  through  the  deadening  influence  of  long 
confinement,  and  protracted  labor. 

In  study,  whether  it  be  the  profound  researches  of  a  philosopher, 
or  the  perplexing  eflbrts  of  a  school  boy  to  undei-stand  long  divis- 
ion ;  it  is  the  nervous  system  which  is  chiefly  tasked :  —  that 
mysterious,  nervous  system,  the  brain,  and  the  millions  of  branches 
ramifying  from  it  all  over  the  body.  It  is  that  which  is  primarily 
affected  by  mental  labor.     The  poor  child  who  is  kept  at  his  task, 
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too  long,  may  sink  down  over  his  work  from  muscular  weakness ; 
he  may  at  length  stretch  himself  up  again,  and  draw  a  lonz 
breath,  and  by  a  deep  sigh  find  a  momentary  relief  to  the  oppressed 
state  of  his  lungs  ;  but  after  all  the  chief  difficuhy  is  above.  It  is 
the  perplexed,  dizzy,  ahnost  feverish  feeling  of  the  brain,  which 
troubles  him  most. 

God  has  so  formed  the  human  frame,  that  such  a  degree  of 
mental  and  bodily  effort,  as  it  is  able  to  bear  without  injury,  is 
generally  agreeable.  See  that  boy  racing  on  the  side  walk  f  The 
labor  of  carrying  himself  forward  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  appe* 
tite  for  toil,  we  might  almost  call  it,  which  his  muscles  feel,  and  so 
he  is  dragging  his  companion  on  a  sled,  and  upon  the  full  run.  So 
with  mental  effort.  A  group  of  little  girls  get  together  in  a  corneri 
puzzling  one  another  with  riddles  and  charades.  The  universal 
popularity  among  children,  of  this  species  of  amusement,  shows 
that  the  employment  of  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular 
powers,  is  in  itself  agreeable. 

If,  however,  we  press  cither  of  these  too  far,  nature  at  once 
*  makes  signals  of  distress.'  The  English  factory  child  shows  thisy 
whose  powers  are  exhausted,  and  whose  strength  is  worn  out  by 
almost  continual  toil,  before  his  muscular  system  has  acquired  firm- 
ness and  maturity.  In  the  same  manner,  many  a  little  son  and 
dau^ihter,  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  sink  under  equally  incessant 
intellectual  toil.  Nature  remonstrates.  The  aching,  bewildered 
head  calls  for  rest ;  but  lesson  after  lesson  comes  with  its  claims, 
or  perhaps  ambition  and  rivalry  urge  on  the  victim  to  efforts 
under  which  the  nervous  system  must  sink,  or  ijill  its  functions  be 
deranged. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  brain,  and  not  the  muscles,  which  is  most 
severely  strained  by  too  severe  study,  or  rather  too  protracted 
study,  is  shown  from  the  nature  of  those  studies  of  which  children 
most  frequently  complain.  We  learn  what  pressure  it  is  that 
injures,  from  observing  what  it  is  they  shrink  from.  Now  we  shall 
6nd,  by  the  slightest  examination,  that  the  tender  spot  is  touched 
not  by  writing,  which  confines  the  arms  and  the  chest, —  not  by 
standing  in  the  class  to  spell,  or  read  ;  but  by  arithmetic,  and 
composition,  which  relieve  the  arm,  but  load  and  0|)press  the  brain. 

A  mother  will  send  her  two  children  to  school  where  they  are 
4tept  diligently  employed,  and  closely  confined  for  six  or  seven 
hours  during  the  winter  day,  and  then  they  must  have  evening 
lessons,  to  which  they  are  confined  two  or  three  hours  more.  The 
eyes  of  one  of  them  at  length  begin  to  feel  the  effects.  Symptoms 
of  inflammation,  or  of  weakness,  begin  to  appear.  The  parent  is 
justly  alarmed.  The  physician  comes,  and  forbids  all  reading  and 
study.     The  parent  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  obeying. 
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^  My  daughter's  eyes  must  be  protected/  she  says,  ^  let  what  will 
be  the  consequence.' 

This  is  exactly  right ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
other  child  is  the  one  who  is  in  greatest  dapger,  only  that  the 
mischief  is  working  within,  —  in  the  brain  or  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, —  where  it  is  concealed  from  view,  and  where  it  can  go  on 
without  any  striking  external  indications  of  its  presence,  until  the 
injury  is  irremediable  and  recovery  hopeless. 

But  we  have  almost  ^filled  the  space  we  had  allotted  to  our 
subject,  and  have  hardly  reached  it  yet.  We  will  content  ourselves, 
however,  with  these  preliminary  observations  now,  and  conclude 
with  recommending  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  parents,  to 
propose  the  following  questions  to  some  physician  in  whom  they 
have  confidence.  We  have  done  it  to  a  physician  who  called 
upon  us  while  we  were  writing  this  article,  and  we  give  his  replies. 

'  Suppose  two  children  are  employed  a  ereat  number  of  hours 
each  day,  the  one  in  mere  copying,  and  the  other  in  some  per- 
plexing work  like  arithmetic,  so  that  the  confinement  and  labor 
should  be  the  same ;  will  there  be  any  difference  in  regard  to 
danger  to  the  heahh  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  the  latter  will  be  decidedly  in  the  greatest  danger.' 

*  What  part  of  the  system  is  most  likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  too 
severe  or  too  long-continued  mental  occupation  ? ' 

*  The  digestive  powers.  Great  anxiety,  or  any  strong  mental 
emotion,  stops  digestion  almost  entirely.' 

*  Which  can  bear  the  most  intellectual  effort  without  injury, 
children  or  adults?' 

<  The  latter.' 

*  How  many  hours  can  children  be  safely  employed  in  study 

daily  ? '       . 

*  The  difference  in  individuals  is  very  great ;  perhaps  five  or  six 
upon  the  average.  Besides  this,  they  may  read,  or  acquire  infor- 
mation in  light,  easy  ways,  two  or  three  hours  more.' 

If  these  views  are  correct,  diligent  study  during  school  hours  is 
sufficient  for  the  immature  powers  of  children,  and  their  evenings 
ought  to  be  spent  in  lighter  pursuits,  partaking,  perhaps,  of  an 
intellectual  character,  but  not  severely  tasking  faculties  already 
wearied  with  the  labors  of  the  day.  A. 
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REVIEW      OF      PLANS      FOR     LIBRARIES. 
Plana  for  lAbrcaies ;  By  a  Driend  of  Education.   1833. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  the  general  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  country,  as  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  —  nay,  of 
our  permanent  existence  as  the  Republic  of  America,  is  universal- 
ly admitted.  Societies  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  our  country 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  a  sense  of  its  importance  is 
taking  a  deeper  hold  on  tiie  community,  in  this  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  it  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
like  that  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It?  design 
is  to  lead  those  who  are  particularly  engaged  in  promoting  the  im- 

!)rovement  of  the  American  people,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
brmation  of  local,  or  parish  libraries,  as  an  essential  branch  of  the 
system  of  general  education.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  well 
selected  library  in  every  parish  or  neighborhood  throughout  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  subject  has  at- 
tracted attention  almost  simultaneously,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  and  that  in  France  and  Scotland,  cflbrts  have  been  made 
to  carry  it  into  operation,  with  the  prospect  of  success.  Tlie  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us  appears  to  have  studied  his  subject,  and 
we  would  recommend  it  to  ail  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

The  operation  of  knowlediie  on  the  community  is  two-fold: 
first,  by  its  direct  influence  on  the  public  character,  in  fitting  it  for 
a  state  of  freedom  ;  and  again,  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  public 
mind,  tiie  instructions  and  warnings  contained  in  the  experience  of 
the  past.  It  is  plainly  the  design  of  Providence,  that  both  these 
means  should  operate  in  the  advancement  of  human  society. 
Man's  nauire  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  those 
very  institutions  which  are  indispensable  to  its  full  development  and 
happiness,  unless  he  also  possesses  certain  internal  personal  qualities. 
A  destitution,  not  only  of  a  correct  moral  character,  but  also  of  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  natural  rights,  and  of  the  principles  of 
action  and  of  government,  has  been  the  source  of  failure  of  all  past 
attempts  to  secure  a  perpetuity  of  freedom. 

But  in  our  present  imoerfcct  state  there  is  need  also  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  It  is  so  in  respect 
to  individuals ;  and  doubtless  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  It  is  plainly  the  design  of  Providence,  in  the  evils  and 
miseries  which  are  endured,  that  mankind  may  be  taught  by  sad 
experience,  if  in  no  other  way,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  false 
principles  and  false  conduct. 

VOL.  IV.  —  NO.    IL  7* 
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This  lesson,  the  world  sooner  or  later  must  learn.  And  we 
must  either  profit  by  the  world's  past  experience,  or  learn  the 
lesson  too  late  in  our  own  downfall,  and  become  a  final  and  ef- 
fectual example,  perhaps  to  some  far  distant  age. 

But  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  read  and  understand  the  lessons  of 
the  world's  experience,  it  must  be  by  having  access  to  the  records 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  this  should  be  done  by  a  learned 
few.  Where  the  people  rule,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nation  are  only  the  acting  out  of  the  nation's  character,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  knowledge  should  be  spread  abroad,  and  perpetu- 
ated, and  brought  down  as  far  as  possible  to  every  individual  of  our 
free,  self-governing  population. 

This  is  the  object  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
proposes  to  accomplish  by  the  plan  he  suggests.  He  begins  by 
some  just  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  press,  and  proposes 
his  plan  as  a  means  of  giving  the  press  its  full  power.  We  justly 
rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  this  mighty  moral  engine;  but  to  be  useful 
to  its  full  extent,  it  must  be  applied  in  the  most  effectu€il  way. 
And  to  be  useful  rather  than  destructive,  it  must  be  applied  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  right.  At  present,  these  desirable  objects  are 
attained  but  very  partially,  compared  with  what  is  easily  practicable. 

Now  as  an  effectual  means  of  giving  the  American  press  its  full 
power,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  whole 
community  of  mind,  by  a  system  of  town  and  parish  libraries.  In 
reference  to  this,  he  observes ; 

*  The  prominent  inquiry  is  —  How  shall  the  press  produce  the  greatest 
effect,  and  exert  the  most  happy  influence  upon  the  public  mind  ?  In 
prosecuting  this  inquiry  three  things  demand  particular  attention  ;  viz. 
The  selectwny  and  cheapness,  and  the  circulation^  of  works  published.^ 

The  first  of  these  objects  he  would  provide  for  by  a  judicious 
and  well  qualified  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
other  two,  he  endeavors  to  show,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
system  he  proposes.     This  system  is  as  follows. 

*  The  object  is,  that  libraries  may  be  commenced,  as  extensively  as 
possible,  on  a  system  which  will  secure  a  regular  increase  of  them. 
First,  let  a  committee  of  judicious  men,  in  whom  the  public  will  place 
confidence,  be  appointed  to  recommend  books  to  be  purchased  or  pub- 
litihed,  at  stated  periods  of  one  or  two  years,  for  these  libraries.  Secondly, 
let  these  libraries  be  supported  by  subscriptions,  by  the  purchase  of  shares, 
or  by  some  other  method,  which  may  appear  yiore  practicable,  each  parish 
receiving  an  amount  of  books  in  proportion  to  its  subscription.  Thirdly, 
let  an  agent  be  appointed  to  visit  parishes,  and  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
the  libraries  as  may  appear  advisable.' 

The  committee  mentioned  in  this  statement,  he  considers  of  the 
highest  importance. 

*  This  committee,'  he  says,  *  could  ascertain  the  value  of  a  work  before 
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they  recommended  it  The  publicwould  not  be  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
a  captious  title,  a  deceitful  panegyric,  nor  by  an  address  of  an  interested 
agent.  The  committee  would  recommend  a  better  selection,  than  could 
generally  be  expected  from  individuals  in  the  community.' 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
plan;  our  object  Is  rather  to  introduce  the  pamphlet  itself,  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  in  circumstances  to  go  forward  on  this 
subject. 

Having  stated  and  explained  his  plan,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
compare  it  with  the  itinerating  system,  which  has  been  carried 
into  operation  with  some  success  in  Scotland.  He  presents  several 
considerations,  tending  to  show  that  the  system  he  proposes  \tould 
be  preferable.  On  the  itinerating  plan,  a  number  of  small  libraries, 
about  fifty  volumes  each,  are  connected  together,  on  the  principle 
that  every  two  years  the  libraries  in  ten  neighboring  stations  shall 
change  places;  each  completing  an  entire  revolution  in  20  years, 
by  which  time  the  books  are  worn  out.  In  comparison  with  this, 
he  mentions  several  points  of  superiority  in  the  local  system.  One 
advantage  is,  that  the  books  being  always  accessible,  thetr  value  is  en- 
hanced.  He  estimates  it  to  be  at  least  double  that  of  itinerating  libra- 
ries. From  these,  after  a  short  stay,  they  are  removed  forever. 
'  It  may  be  assumed,'  he  observes,  '  that  books  remaining  in  a 
library  twenty  years,  will,  on  an  average,  be  of  double  the  value 
of  books  which  remain  only  two  years.  There  is  but  one  chance 
in  this  case  to  see  the  books,  after  which  they  are  no  longer  within 
reach.'  They  are  removed  also,  according  to  his  estimate,  when 
at  least  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part  are  unread,  on  an  average  by  each 
subscriber. 

Again,  by  the  system  he  proposes,  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
speed  of  circulation.  The  same  book  may  be  at  once  sent  forth 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land  ;  whereas  on  the  other,  in 
each  itinerating  circle,  it  would  be  twenty  years  before  it  could  be 
accessible  to  all.  It  would  require  ten  or  twenty  years  before 
access  could  bo  had  to  as  great  a  variety  of  books,  as  on  the  other 
plan,  would  be  always  at  hand,  after  the  libraries  were  once  well 
established. 

Another  prominent  advantage  is,  that  larger  editions  may  bo 
purchased  or  published,  and  consequently  books  be  funmlted  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  number  of  independent  stations  being  ten 
times  as  great,  a  much  larger  number  of  copies  of  the  same  book 
would  be  wanted.  This  is  an  important  consideration.  If  by  pub- 
lishing a  large  edition,  the  books  may  be  furnished  25  per  cent 
cheaper,  this  would  be  a  saving  in  every  ,^1000,  of  ,^-250,  wliich 
of  itself  would  purchase  a  valuable  library.  The  itinerating  system 
also  requires  the  expense  of  transportation  from  station  to  station, 
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which  the  other  would  avoid.  The  local  plan^  also,  is  susceptible 
of  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  people,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  other.  For  these  reasons,  and  several 
others  which  are  considered  at  length  in  the  pamphlet,  the  writer 
thinks  that  the  system  he  proposes  will  be  found  preferable. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  this  plan  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion ?  This  subject  deserves  the  particular  consideration  of  those 
societes  which  have  been  forming,  or  which  may  be  formed ,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  popuhr  educntion.  To  them  it  seems  nat- 
urally to  belong,  and  it  appears  to  us  well  calculated  to  promote 
their  design.  The  value  of  libraries,  as  an  aid  in  education,  is 
obvious  on  the  least  reflection.  The  instruction  acquired  in  a  com- 
mon school,  embraces,  of  course,  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
and  rather  excites  a  desire  to  know,  than  gratifies  that  desire.  But 
if  the  youthful  mind  is  left  at  this  sta&;e,  it  soon  loses  the  appetite 
for  improvement,  and  begins  to  think  it  knows  as  much  as  any  need 
know.  The  conceit  of  its  own  attainment  grows  in  proportion  to 
its  growing  ignorance ;  all  knowledge  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
man's  own  narrow  sphere,  is  despised ;  the  children  are  instructed 
less  than  their  parents,  and  ignorance  advances  from  generation  to 
generation. 

But  now  suppose  a  well  selected  library  at  hand,  regularly  in- 
creased with  new  volumes,  and  affording  a  supply  for  every  taste 
and  age  —  the  love  of  reading  and  desire  of  knowledge  may  take 
hold  in  the  community  —  and  time,  which  would  be  spent  in  folly 
and  dissipation,  is  redeemed.  The  youthful  mind,  if  properly 
excited  by  the  studies  of  the  school,  is  enabled  to  gratify  the  ap- 
petite for  knowledge  —  and  then  it  is  in  the  path  which  often  will 
lead  up  from  the  most  menial  employment  to  a  more  important 
sphere  of  action  and  usefulness.  How  many  instances  have  there 
been,  of  the  most  eminent  men,  first  excited  to  strive  for  intellec- 
tual excellence,  by  some  sentiment  or  example,  found  in  the  read- 
ing of  early  life  !  Such  impressions,  ripening  into  strong  desires, 
and  firm  resolves,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  their 
minds,  and  led  them  to  high,  noble  and  useful  action.  The  intel- 
lect of  the  world  has  for  the  most  part  been  slumbering  for  GOOO 
years.  Iron  oppression  has  chained  it  down  —  while  a  few  have 
monopolized  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  which  are  connected 
with  intellectual  development.  The  almighty,  beneficent  Creator, 
did  not  design  it  should  be  always  so.  Intellect  is  destined  to  be 
exerted  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale  —  and  this  country,  we  hope, 
is  to  be  the  favored  spot.  No  one  knows  the  hidden  mines  of 
talent  which  are  concealed  in  the  millions  of  minds  which  are  now, 
and  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  are  soon  to  be,  in  this  land  of 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings.     They  will  not  lie  dormant.     If  they 
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are  not  properly  directed,  their  efforts  will  be  a  curse  to  themselvesi 
and  to  the  world.  But  if  our  native  genius  is  properly  cuhivated, 
it  may  be  expected  to  bring  a  long  and  bright  day  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  man.  Towards  accomplishing  this  desirable  result,  we 
can  see  no  more  efTectual  ally,  than  well  selected  libraries,  stationed 
within  reach  of  all. 

The  author  of  our  pamphlet  also  suggests  that  this  subject  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  General  and  State  Governments. 
None  doubt  their  obligation  to  promote  universal  education  ;  and 
our  author  quotes  on  the  subject  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen.  Hitherto  almost  nothing  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  most  important  of  all  natural  improvements,  com- 
Sired  with  the  sums  expended  upon  objects  far  less  important, 
ut  this  subject  equally  claims  the  consideration  of  towns  and 
parishes,  w^ho  feel  an  interest  in  their  own  and  their  country's  wel- 
fare, and  still  more  urgently,  while  it  is  neglected  by  our  govern- 
ments. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  system,  although  it  proposes  to 
include  the  publishing  of  books,  need  not  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  booksellers  ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  only  supply 
a  want  which  itself  has  created,  and  by  increasing  the  general 
habit  of  reading,  the  general  demand  for  books  will  increase. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  pamphlet,  and  the  plan  it  proposes, 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, and  hope  it  will  not  lie  a  promising,  but  unnoticed  scheme, 
for  want  of  that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves.  As  we  have 
formerly  suxrgested,  we  believe  it  will  be  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  only  means  of  2;iving  life  or  pennanency,  to  the  valuable  but 
declining  system  of  local  associations  for  mutual  improvement. 


[For  tho  Aunali  of  Etliication.] 


FUNDAMENTAL  P  R  I  N  (H  P  L  E  S  OF  FEMALE 

EDUCATION. 

Mr  Editor,  — From  the  commencement  of  your  *  Annals,'  I 
have  been  convinced  that  your  time  could  not  be  employed  upon 
any  subject  more  important  to  tlie  present  generation  or  their  pos- 
terity. I  rejoice  that  your  efforts  have  met  with  the  extensive 
and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Were  due 
attention  paid  to  the  *  Annals,'  it  is  believed  their  number  would 
be  greater,  and  thaf  your  toil  would  not  end  in  loss.     You  must 
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recollect,  however,  that  the  trouble  is  less  to  most  persons,  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  a  subject,  which  demands  such  general  attention, 
is,  and  must  be  well  managed,  than  to  take  a  direct  interest  in 
the  work,  and  employ  effort  and  influence  in  tiie  cause.  Indeed, 
among  so  many  —  many  periodicals,  some  must  be  expected  to 
lie  on  the  table  unheeded.  But  your  aitns  arc  too  highly  interest- 
ing, your  eflbrts  too  laborious  to  be  finally  lost.  More  than  once, 
have  I  heard  the  remark  from  Dr  Rush,  whose  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence you  personally  knew,  —  *  An  effort  to  do  good,  and  even  a 
word  of  wisdom  and  truth,  in  due  season,  was  never  lost,^  In 
proof  of  this,  he  not  only  quoted  his  own  experience,  but  the  un- 
changeable promise ;  '  As  the  rain  comcth  down  from  heaven,  and 
returneth  not  thither,  but  giveth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be.  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.' 
^  I  would  rather,'  said  he,  '  exist  as  an  atom  of  inanimate  nature, 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  universe,  though  in  the  humblest 
of  all  material  forms,  than  not  exist.'  Much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  great  subject  of  education,  and  particularly  to  the 
education  of  that  sex  who  are  to  educate  families.  By  his  efforts 
and  influence,  much  was  done  in  Philadelphia  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  female  education.  No  man  could  be  better  informed 
upon  the  subject.  He  moved  in  the  circles  of  high  and  fashiona- 
ble life,  and  in  the  dwelling  of  splendor ;  and  yet  his  walks  were 
frequently  among  the  suffering  and  destitute  abodes  of  poverty, 
where  want  was  added  to  sickness.  No  trait  in  his  character  for 
wisdom  and  philanthropy  appears  to  me  more  splendid,  than  his 
uniform  patronage  of  females,  and  their  domestic  virtues ;  and  no 
testimony  could  be  more  decisive  to  the  importance  of  female  edu- 
cation, than  the  efforts  of  a  man  thus  familiar  with  the  relations, 
and  wants,  and  influence  of  woman.  Much  is  said  and  much  is 
done  on  this  subject  in  our  country  ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  inquire, — On  what  principles  should  the  education  of  the 
other  sex  be  conducted  ? 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  every  object,  every  being  in  nature, 
is  adapted  to  some  special  use,  or  some  peculiar  station  which  are 
pointed  out  by  unerring  indications.  To  these  ends,  all  our  ])lans 
and  efforts  concerning  them  must  be  directed,  or  they  are  wasted. 

Our  first  progenitor,  in  giving  an  appropriate  name  to  everything, 
*  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living.'  In  this  destiny,  is  the  key  to  the  principles  of  female  edu- 
cation. All  that  will  prepare  woman  for  this  high  station,  and  its 
sacred  duties,  is  important :  all  that  docs  not  serve  to  this  end  is 
useless,  and  more  than  useless,  for  it  occupies  invaluable  time  and 
efforts.  They  are  destined  to  watch  with  incessant  care,  und  un- 
tiring patience,  over  the  helpless   months    of  infancy,   and    the 
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dependent  years  of  childhood,  and  they  cannot  safely  delegate  this 
sacred  duty  to  others  —  to  be  guardians,  companions,  housewives, 
ornaments  to  the  social  circle,  and  blessings  to  the  poor,  sick,  and 
sufiering.  To  the  question,  *  fVhat  are  children  to  be  taught 
when  they  are  yo^^g^ '  ^^'bo  can  give  a  better  answer  than  that 
already  given  —  *  That  ■  which  they  are  to  practice  when  they 
are  old  J* 

HoxV*  are  daughters,  then,  to  be  properly  educated,  unless  they 
ire  prepared  to  share  the  labors,  the  cares,  the  responsibilities, 
and  the  sufierings  of  domestic  life  ?  With  all  the  tender  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  mother's  heart,  they  must  be  trained  to  decision,  and 
firmness,  and  promptitude  of  action,  to  unwearied  effort,  and  un- 
varying kindness,  without  heeding  the  gratification  of  ambition,  or 
the  gains  of  covetousness  which  so  constantly  encourage  the  efforts 
of  our  sex,  but  from  which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 
Id  addition  to  this  moral  training,  they  need  the  <  hope  which 
never  faileth '  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  heavy  trials,  and  the 
lighter  vexations  which  attend  their  path.  Nothing  else  will  en- 
sure their  practice  of  every  virtue,  without  praise  or  reward,  and 
often  under  every  discouragement. 

And  how  noble  is  their  destiny  when  they  are  well  prepared  for 
the  higher  responsiblities  of  their  station !  Who,  without  admira- 
tion, can  reflect  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  well-educated 
matron,  '  opening  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  the  law  of  kindness 
upon  her  lips,'  rearing  a  numerous  family,  and  educating  them  to 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  amiable  in  woman  ?  Did  man  ever  earn 
more  worthily  a  monument?  When  or  where  did  he  live,  and 
what  was  his  name  ?  The  mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel  — 
Cornelia  of  Rome,  whose  jewels  were  her  children  —  the  mother 
of  Doddridge,  and  the  mother  of  Washington  ;  —  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  never  aspiring  to  fame,  —  have  secured  monuments 
more  enduring  than  brazen  columns. 

Faithful  mothers  will  rise  resplendent  to  immortal  honors,  when 
die  murderers  of  millions,  called  heroes,  and  worshipped  as  gods, 
shall  be  consigned  to  everlasting  shame.  The  last  conflagration 
which  will  melt  down  the  lofty  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Napoleon, 
will  only  exhibit,  in  more  glorious  light,  the  victories  of  their  untir- 
ing love  —  the  trophies  of  their  anxieties  and  toils. 

M. 


9/  Me  ^tw-Bom. 


ADDRESS    OF    THE    NEW-BORN. 


Natural  alTociion  is  enhanced  and  refined  by  the  moral  reR 
lions  ofa  father.  A  little  lielpless  stranger  is  introduced  into  h!s 
bouse  and  his  heart.  And  a  strange  being  il  is !  —  such  a  one  as 
himself  was,  a  few  years  since.  Till  now,  he  knew  experimentally, 
as  tittle  of  a  parent's  heart  as  of  his  own  infancy. 

'  Where,  and  who,  and  what  art  thou,  little  siranger  ? ' 

'The  child  of  thy  prayers,  and  hopes,  and  trembling  fears! 
Quartered  upon  thee  and  thy  companion  —  bearing  her  image  — 
ever  endeared  lo  thine  eye,  thy  imagination,  and  tljy  soul ! 
Let  the  voice  of  Nature  speak  for  thine  infant  child.  Thine  im- 
age, too,  naluj-al,  moral,  and  immortal,  is  ensiamped  upon  me.  At 
thy  request,  ihe  father  of  my  spirit  has  coinmiiied  my  frail  body 
to  thy  care.  Years  must  il  be  watched,  daily  and  nightly  —  rest- 
ing on  a  mother's  arm  — clinging  closely  to  a  father's  heart.' 

'  It  is  new,  this  care  of  providing  for  the  child  of  my  love. 
Thought  of  indeed,  and  talked  of —  but  never  realized  until  ibis 
day.' 

'  The  frail  casket  of  my  feeble  body,  encloses  a  jewel  of  incal- 
culable worth  —  an  immortal  mind  —  a  spark  of  intelligence  struck 
from  the  eternal  rock,  that  shall  hve  when  'suns  shall  rise  and  set 
no  more,'  Of  this  treasure,  thou  art  the  keeper!  For  this, 
thou  must  account  to  iho  father  of  spirits.  My  spirit  bears  the 
impress  of  his  immortaliiy  —  my  body,  of  thy  mortality.  As  such 
receive  me,  oh,  my  father  I  Provide  for  every  want!  To  thee 
are  ihey  known  by  years  of  experience  —  but  not  to  me.  If  suf- 
fered to  live  long  enough  to  know  myself,  let  me  find  my  body 
nurtured  lo  health,  and  my  mind  fitted  to  do  its  duty.  Then  shall 
I  be  taught  how  much  of  affection  and  duty  1  owe  to  thee. 

'  If  iby  spirit  shall  take  its  eternal  flight  before  I  am  capable  of 
estimating  tliy  character,  and  iliy  love  to  thy  son,  leave  me  a  writ- 
ten memorial  of  thy  lendcmcss,  and  of  thy  deep  concern  for  my 
immortal  soul.  Prepare  ihy  surviving  friends  to  love  me,  and 
furnish  the  portrait  of  my  parents.  So,  though  their  voice  be 
silenced,  their  exaTuplo  and  writings  may  speak,  and  poiut  llie  path 
to  heaven,  where  I  may  meet  them  above  the  reach  of  Death  ! ' 

M. 


1 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    VOCAL    ORGANS. 

[We  are  allowed  to  extract  the  following  descriptioD  of  one  of  the  most 
intere!fling  parts  of  the  human  frame,  from  the  Anatomical  Ciasii  Book,  by 
Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  —  the  pioneer,  we  beUcve,  of  popular  text-books  on  this 
subject] 

By  voice,  animals  have  the  power  of  making  themselves  understood 
to  their  own  species  —  and  these  sounds  are  either  articulate  or 
inarticulate. 

Language  is  an  acquired  power,  having  its  origin  in  the  wants  of 
more  than  one  individual.  Man,  without  society,  would  only  utter  a 
natural  cry,  which  sound  would  express  nothing  but  pain. 

Supposing  a  human  being  to  have  been  entirely  forsaken  by  those  of 
his  species,  in  that  stage  of  infancy,  when  he  could  have  no  recol- 
lection of  anything  pertaining  to  his  race,  his  voice  would,  in  essence, 
remain  the  cry  of  an  infant,  only  strengthened  in  tone,  at  a  partic- 
ular age,  by  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs,  1o  their  destined 
size. 

But  let  two  individuals  be  placed  together,  but  without  communica- 
tion or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  beings  similar  to  themselves, 
the  natural  cry  of  each  would  undergo  modifications :  the  one 
would  make  a  sound,  to  express  a  particular  sensation,  which  in  time 
would  be  understood  by  the  other  :  a  repetition  of  the  same  note 
would  be  the  sign  of  that  sensation  in  future. 

An  additional  sensation,  having  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
first,  would  require  a  variation  of  tone,  —  and  this  would  also  be- 
come a  symbol  of  two  sensations.  Here  then  would  be  the  origin  of 
language.  Multiply  the  species,  and  each  new  member  of  the  socie- 
ty would  express  some  other  sensation  or  want,  by  anotlier  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  cry.  Here  we  discover  the  certain  commence- 
ment of  a  spoken  language;  these  different  sounds  becoming  classified, 
constitute  a  dictionary,  in  which  each  word  is  the  mark  or  sign  of 
particular  sounds;  — thus,  if  an  individual  can  imitate  the  sound,  or 
a  series  of  sounds,  he  masters  a  language.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  man  could  never  arrive  to  this  perfection  in  sound  or  language, 
if  his  vocal  organs  were  not  diflfercnlly  constructed  from  brutes. 
Such  is  the  mechanism  of  theirs,  that  so  many  sounds,  and  no 
more,  can  be  made ;  but  in  man's  organs,  there  is  no  limitation  —  no 
sound  appreciable  that  he  cannot  imitate. 

THE    VOCAL    BOX,    OR    LARYNX. 

Directly  under  the  integuments  on  the  front  side  of  tlic  neck,  is  a 
cartilaginous  tube,  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  built  up  of  a  scries  of 
narrow  strips,  which  are  portions  of  a  ring;  therefore,  ;t  is  always 
kept  free  and  open.  At  its  lower  end  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
going  to  the  lungs  on  either  side,  but  its  upper  portion  is  enlarged, 
just  under  the  chin,  and   finally  opens   in   common  with    the  tube  of 
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the  stomach  and  mouth.     This  eDlarged  part,  quite  prominent  iniDan, 
is  the  larynx  or  vocal  organ. 

Several  caitilagcB  assist  in  its  fornii 
the  arylaaoid  and  the  epiglottis. 
the  thyroid  is  the  wall    around  it;  the   arjltenoid 
■  (he  back  of  the  cricoid,  and   the   epiglotth  is  a 

'jeiog  [he  enlrancc  into  the  wind-pipe,  like  the  valre  ofa  bcllowi 


3id  are   appendages  la 
avalte,   opening  «^^_ 
,e  vaU-Q  oTa  bcllowf^^^ 

The  Ave  culiUges  t(^^| 
1.  Tlie  epigloIlLH.  ^^1 
3.  The  thyroid  carlil^|^H 
3.  Ihe  cricoid  aunUiirJ^^ 


5,'    fhe 


hoin 


iiifctlor 


7.  Tbe  auEipenSDry  liga- 
meul  of  llie  oi  hj  oidei. 
P.  The  05  hyoid«. 

9.  The  azygM  liniment, 
connec'in^  llie  os  hyaldei 
lu  tlie  tliyroid  csrtilige. 

10.  TliBlKO  lateral  liga- 
g  Ihi-  liorQB  of  Ihe  OB  liyoides  la  the  superior  borm  of  the  thjroid 

Ouo  odiieas  diafraiu')  presents  n  fionl  dthI  the  olher  ■  bacif  vlenorthe  larynx 
or  vocil  box.  Tlio  booe  oZ  Iho  lou^iiv  is  Been,  like  hall  of  n  hoop  ninrked  S,  in 
both  plans,  a  is  the  front  of  tho  thyroid  larlilagc.  Tell  un.ltr.lUe  sl.in  — prolru- 
ding  in  tlie  rorm  of  an  irregular  tumor.  Tlic  wiiic!.]>ipL-  h  the  lube  al  llic  hollow 
of  SBch  larynx.  Tbe  eneaj  eordt  —  the  membniiiei  which  fibrnte  lo  prmluee 
■DDDdi  w  lbs  current  of  air  rushea  by,  are  concealed,  belnp  placed  Inaiile. 
Fr«B  Ibc  reiiiarks  in  the  text,  lo^llicr  With  the  retcrcof  es,  a  vpiy  eorrerl  lile* 
irill  be  formed  of  the  struclurD  of  ihia  curiam  or^raD,  By  lilowin):  througb 
tbe  wind-pipe  or>lniQBl  any  animal.  H»n  nfleT  it  Is  fll.-iin,  ptovidi'd  ihe  larynx  his 
not  been  injured,  thu  vDCdl  cords  mny  bo  put  in  motion,  and  ihe  wninl  vthieh 
If' produced  nill  heir  conriJcrablc  luiulogy  to  the  nalurdl  voice  of  iho  animal. 

i      Within  the  larynx,   and  consequently   below  the  valve,  are  four 

L-delicate  membranes,  two  on  each  side,  put  upon  the  sireli:h  —  being 

_  in   fact,  like    shelves,  —  their   thin  edges  nearly  meeting   from   the 

^poBite   sides,  so  that  there  is  scaiccly  any  space   between  tliem. 

These  are  the  vocal  cords. 

When  the  air  rushes  out  from  the  lungs  through  the  wind-pipe, 
it  must  obviously  pass  through  Ihe  larynx,  —  in  doitig  which  it 
strikes  the  tense  edges  of  the  cords,  and  produces  a  vibraiion,  This 
Tibratory  motion  given  to  the  current  of  air,  produces  sound,  in 
the  cavities  of  the  hones  of  the  face,  forehead  and  nose,  its  power  is 
increased,  and  in  the  mouth  it  undergoes  further  modifications,  and 
ultimately    becomes    articulate  language.     The  tireth,  longuc,  lips. 
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DOse  and  fauces  have  each  an  influence  in  the  production  of  articu- 
late sounds.  Hence  grammarians  have  arranged  the  human  voice 
under  the  appropriate  divisions  of  guttural,  nasal,  dental  and  labial 
sounds,  —  expressive  of  the  agency  which  each  of  these  organs  exert 
on  the  original  tone. 

Shrillness  or  roughness  of  voice  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the 
larynx,  —  its  elasticity,  lubricity,  and  the  force  with  which  the  ex- 
pired air  is  propelled  through  the  rima  glottidisy  or  slit  like  chink, 
between  the  vocal  cords. 

It  is  because  the  larynx  is  smaller  in  women,  and  more  elastic,  that 
their  voice  is  of  a  different  character.  The  breaking  of  the  voice, 
(vox  raucaj  noticeable  in  boys,  at  a  particular  age,  depends  partly  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  apartments  within  the  bones,  which  generally 
take  place  at  that  important  crisis  of  their  lives,  when  the  whole  con- 
stitution undergoes  a  sudden  change. 

But  the  mechanism  of  voice  would  have  been  incomplete,  were 
there  not  a  number  of  exceedingly  delicate  muscles,  which  graduate 
the  diameter  of  the  narrow  slit  throui^h  which  the  sound  escapes  into 
the  mouth.  Unconsciously,  they  effect  the  requisite  contractions, 
forever  varying,  according  to  the  rapidity,  intensity,  or  strength  of 
the  voice,  in  singing,  conversation  or  declamation. 

Finally,  the  larynx  is  a  musical  wind  instrument,  of  the  reeded 
kind,  on  the  principle  of  the  hautboy.  The  nearness  of  tlic  vocal 
cords  to  each  other  resembles  the  reed  precisely.  All  the  tones  of 
reeded  instruments  are  effected  by  finger  holes,  —  but  the  tones  of 
the  human  voice  are  varied  by  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles, 
which  shorten  or  elongate  the  vocal  tube.  Thus  the  same  result 
is  produced  by  this  process,  —  increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  larynx,  that  is  accomplished  in  the  clarionet,  bassoon,  (lute  and 
hautboy,  by  a   graduated  scale  of  finger  holes. 

Is  not  this  another  beautiful,  mechanical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  Being  superior  to  ourselves  ? 


PRACTICAL    LESSONS    ON     TlIK    SITUATION 

COUNTK  lES. 
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[The  utter  iirnorance  which  we  have  formerly  felt-,  and  constantly  seen, 
in  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  places,  and  the  ditficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  position  of  countries  in  reference  to  onr  own,  load  ud  to  present 
sections  of  the  earth  from  the  Geographical  Copy  Book,  and  to  write  the 
dialogues  accompanying  them,  as  a  ppeciinen  of  the  mode  in  which  we 
think  the  subject  ought  to  bo  explained  by  parents  and  toaclKTs.] 

Father,  William !  here  is  another  section  of  the  Earth,  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Copy  Book,  and  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

William.  Why,  Sir,  I  see  the  two  poles  are  marked  upon  it,  and  Wash- 
ington.  I  suppose  it  must  be  a  section  through  Washington  and  the  poles. 


Profit  of  th*  Earth. 
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F.  You  are  right.  It  repreBents  tbe  profile  of  the  Eartli,  as  it  would 
■ppear  if  it  were  cut  and  divided,  from  north  to  south,  tliroiigh  Washing- 
ton.    But  do  you  understand  jct  what  these  indexes  or  hands  mean  ? 

IF.  Id  the  other  section  that  you  gave  me,  they  showed  which  way  we 
must  point  to  couatriea.  I  alwaya  thought  we  must  point  straight  east 
to  Africa ;  but  I  see  now,  as  you  aay,  1  ^ho1J1d  only  point  to  the  Sun  or  the 
Stars  ;  and  I  have  learned  to  point  eastward  and  downward,  too,  In  show 
where  Africa  ia. 

F.  When  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  north,  must  you  point  to  the 
north  pole,  alraighc  forward? 

IV.  No,  father;  bull  never  thought  of  that  It  has  alwnys  seemed 
to  me  thot  the  north  pole,  was  above  me  ;  but  1  see  now,  1  must  point 
dovmaard. 

F.  Vou  made  a  very  natural  mistake  ;  for  the  north  pole  in  Uie  heavens, 
and  the  north  star  which  sfiowa  us  the  north,  are  above  ua  ;  but  take  care 
not  to  forget,  that  lip  and  c/oim  are  difTercnt  in  dilfcrenl  places.  If  you 
will  ttirn  the  section  round,  so  that  the  people  of  the  north  pole  (if  there 
are  any),  are  uppernioal,  you  will  see  that  (hey  would  be  obliged  to  point 
down  to  us.     But  how  would  you  point  to  Siberia  ?    - 

IT.  Why  —  I  must  point  down  to  that,  too!  I  tliought  Siberia  was 
eaat  of  us.    It  is  about  halfway  down  towards  my  feet  I 

F.     So  it  is  east  of  us,  my  son  ;  but  theshorteat  way  to  it,  if  we  could 
that  way,  would  be  over  the  north  pole  —  firat  north  and  then  south  — ; 
you  wilt  see,  if  you  will   look  at  a  polar  map.     But  what  mi 
you  point  to,  if  you  point  forward  and  lower  down  ? 

W.  The  Altaian  and  llie  Himlaya  raounlains,  and  I  suppose  Chinesa 
Tertary,  that  lies  between  them.  And  then  liirlher  down  is  India,  and 
Malaya,  and  Sumatra,  and  the  equator,  1  never  thought  of  pointing  to 
them,  with  my  face  to  the  north  ! 

F.     It  will  be  a  long  lime  before  you  will  think  of  everything  in  Geog- 
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rtphy.  But  I  am  very  anxious  you  should  know,  so  well,  which  way 
places  are  from  you,  as  not  only  to  tell  me  in  wordSj  but  to  point  to  them. 
And  what  do  you  find  our  antipodes  ? 

ff.     It  is  a  spot  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  father. 

F.  Yes;  and  perhaps  one  of  our  American  vessels  is  justsailingr  over 
that  spot ;  and  the  sailors  are  standing  with  their  feet  pointing  upwards 
to  the  country  they  came  from.  Now  tell  me  what  you  will  fmd  to  point 
to  if  you  look  exactly  bouth. 

IT.  If  I  point  a  little  down,  I  should  point  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica;  a 
little  farther  down,  to  New  Grenada;  and  halfway  down,  to  Chili.  And 
then,  three  quarters  of  the  way  down,  is  the  south  pole,  directly  opposite 
the  north  pole. 

F.  Right.  And  now  look,  and  tell  me  how  you  would  travel,  if  you 
should  ffo  directly  round  the  earth,  towards  the  south,  and  back  by  the  north. 

ff.  I  must  first  pass  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  West 
India  Islands  to  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  and  tlien  over  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Chili.  Then  it  would  be  all  ocean,  over  the  south 
pole  to  Sumatra  and  India.  I  must  then  go  north,  over  India  and  Tartair 
and  Siberia, to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  across  the  ocean  on  the  ice,  to  North 
Georgia  and  North  America,  and  then  home  again,  I  never  thought  of 
travelling  so  before. 

fF.  You  will  never  travel  so,  I  suppose ;  but  I  hope  you  will  now 
think  of  countries,  and  of  people,  and  of  your  friends  when  they  go  to  sea, 
just  where  they  are,  and  not  as  if  they  were  in  the  sky  —  or  you  do  not  know 
where.  Until  you  can  do  this,  you  will  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  studying 
Geography. 
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TIIF.   SCUOOL-aOOM. 

The  davd  begin  to  lengthen  ;  but  as  the  greatest  heat  is  after  noon, 
and  the  hi;:hL'st  lido  nf\er  tiic  moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  old 
maxim  i^  often  found  true  iu  a  northern  climate  — '  As  the  day  lengthens, 
the  cold  atrengllions.' 

Those  who  have  not  housed  their  wood,  must  now  thaw  olF  the  ice 
aud  snow  every  morning  ;  and  those  who  have  received  it  fresh  from  the 
forest,  must  have  it  carefully  *  stewed/  (as  tlie  oj)eratiou  is  called  in  the. 
kitchen),  before  tliey  can  expect  a  fire.  Either  of  these  operations  will 
occupy  from  one  to  tv/o  hours,  and  consume  nearly  half  the  fiiol.  In  the  mean 
time,  cold  and  smoke  will  make  it  impossible  fur  most  of  the  children  to 
think  of  anything  else.  Real  studi/  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  if  the 
teacher  keeps  his  own  temper,  and  that  of  his  pupils,  it  is  more  than  is 
generally  done. 

The  portion  of  wood  consumed  to  carry  off  tiie  water,  may  be  paid  for 
by  an  additional  tax.  But  we  must  estimate  at  least  one  liJur,  daily,  lost 
to  each  pupil,  forty  hours  already  in  liic  season,  equal  to  seven  school 
days.  If  it  so  continues  for  three  months,  twelve  school  days  are  lost  to 
each  scholar;  or  in  a  school  of  GO,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  school  days, 
or  more  than  two  years  to  the  district  I  No  tax  will  pay  for  time  and 
knowledge,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury  of  temper  and  character  so  oHen 
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reaultiDg  from  cold  feet,  and  cold  fingeri,  and  smoked  ejea,  and  a  miad 
absorbod  by  the  aufTerings  of  the  body.  Where  doea  the  blame  belong? 
Who  will  correct  the  evil  ? 

We  have  not  estimated  the  loss  of  time  fro^i  colds,  and  rheumatism, 
and  chilblains ;  nor  yet  the  physician's  bills.  Provide  for  ail  theae,  unless 
jou  keep  your  school-room  warm  ;  for  if  your  boya  must  ait  on  benches, 
aature  furnishes  no  means  of  warmth  but  by  tire.  Do  you  use  a  thermom- 
eter yet  ?     Are  the  cracks  stopped,  aud  the  windows  all  mended  ? 


^^  Ihoj 
^  *    andl 


Still  bound  in  icy  chains  at  the  north,  (here  is  little  to  ohserve  upon  Uw 
earth  but  the  phenomena  of  cold  ond  freezing.  In  your  cellars,  you  mKj 
find  occasion  to  fhow  your  children  the  sprouting  vegetables,  aod  that 
they  do  not  grow  green,  without  lighL  A  few  mild  days  may  produca 
~-iroe  hudfl  in  the  trees ;  but  like  a  child  brought  forward  too  early,  or  too 

It,  they  will  wither  before  thoy  come  to  maturity.    There  ia  no  change 

snimated  nature,  except  that  loss  oflifo  is  visible  abroad. 

Our  soutberD  brethren  will  welcome  spring  and  its  buds,  and  blossoms, 
and  birds,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  fruits,  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
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The  heavens  are  still  adorned  with  peculiar  splendor;  and  during  the 
last  half  ofthe  month  'the  moon  will  walk  abroad  in  brightness.'  Venus 
ia  still  the  morning  star ;  and  Jupiter  will  bo  viaible  early  in  the  evening. 
Mars  still  seta  bo  near  the  sun  that  it  coimot  probably  be  seea. 

Among  the  conslellBlions,  you  may  yet  see,  early  in  the  evening,  the 
six  beautiful  stare  in  Taurus,  or  the  Bull's  head,  in  the  form  of  a  V ;  and 
the  cluster  of  small  stars  not  far  froon  tiiem,  called  the  Pleiades,  to  which 
Job  alludes.  And  not  far  from  tliem  is  Orion~-rour  large  stars,  in  a 
rhomboid,  for  his  shoulders  and  knees,  and  three  in  a  row,  for  his  belt. 

At  9  o'clock,  you  will  Bud  near  ibe  meridian  the  six  stars,  three  on  each 
side  of  a  rhomboid,  with  five  others  near  tliem,  of  considerable  brilliancy, 
which  form  Gemini,  or  tlie  Twins.  South  of  these  and  inaline  with  the 
belt  of  Orion,  aretlie  three  stars  in  the  head  of  the  dog,  and  Sirius,  or  the 
Dog  Star,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens.  In  August,  it  rises  with  the  sun, 
and  is  over  out  heads  during  the  day.  Hence  the  ancients  called  these 
days,  dog  days,  supposing  this  star  to  produce  tbe  escessive  heat. 

A  celestial  globe,  or  '  Burritt'e  Geography  of  the  Heavens,'  will 
enable  you  to  make  the  winter  evenings'  walk  a  delightful  source  of 
■musement,  and  instruction  to  your  pupils.  And  if  you  will  tell  them  but 
a  little  of  the  wonders  of  Astronomy,  of  the  suns,  and  systems,  and  motion 
of  the  bright  worlds  above  them,  you  may  soon  lead  them  to  exclaim  with 
■n  ancient  obaervcr ;  '  f^leit  /  eontider  Iht  keavtna  the  mork  of  thi/  Jingeri, 
—  Ik*  moon  and  the  glars  tehxch  thou  hail  ordained —  If  hat  i.  "   * 

tJum  art  mindful  of  him  I 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Zerak  Colbum,  to  the  Editor, 

[We  addressed  to  Mr  Colburn  a  copy  of  our  review  of  his  life,  and  a  letter 
requesting  some  information  a^  to  the  efToct  which  time  and  other  occupations 
had  produced  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  calculation,  formerly  so  rcmarlcable. 
We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  reailers  his  wislics  (or  the  future, 
as  well  as  his  account  of  his  own  state;  and  shall  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  of 
any  communication  to  him  on  the  subject.] 

Rockingham,  Vt.  January  11th,  1834. 

Being  at  Springfield  last  week,  I  received  from  Mr  Merriam  your  Pe- 
riodical for  October,  1833,  (for  which  accept  my  thanks]  and  your  request 
was  communicated  to  me.  I  know  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
your  request  more  satisfactorily  than  I  endeavored  to  do  it  in  tlie  Memoir. 
However,  I  will  try. 

My  impression  ever  has  been  that  if  I  had  continued  in  tlie  practice  of 
my  calculating  faculty,  I  should  have  continued  to  progress,  perhaps  to 
an  incredible  extent.  I  do  not  think  that  tlic  loss  ot  my  quickness  in 
figures  is  to  be  at  all  attributed  to  repeated  exercise,  but  to  total  neglect 
of  that  gift.  I  think,  likewise,  that  had  I  continued  in  practice  while  at 
the  same  time,  a  course  of  arithmetical,  or  classical,  or  mathematical 
studies  was  enjoined  upon  me,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  these 
studies  to  destroy  the  mental  gift,  or  the  rapidity  of  its  exercise.  There 
was  a  time  during  my  exhibition,  that  a  Latin  grammar  was  put  into  my 
hands,  and  all  the  attention  which  1  devoted  to  it,  had  no  effect  upon  my 
calculations.  It  was  not  long  oiler  I  gave  up  public  exhibition,  before  I 
had  lost  materially  in  point  of  readiness.  Yet  though  nearly  twenty  years 
have  elapsed,  I  do  not  know  but  1  am  now  na  well  able  to  solve  questions, 
as  I  was  only  six  or  eight  months  ailer  [  had  thus  retired. 

I  suppose,  if  I  am  not  now  ns  ready  in  giving  answers  as  when  I  first 
commenced  at  the  age  of  six  years,  a  very  little  practice  would  serve 
to  make  me  so.  And  I  might  even  regain  all  my  former  quickness,  were 
I  in  a  situation  that  required  such  continued  eflbrts  of  mind. 

I  shall  be  gratified  if  these  few  hints  serve  to  satisfy  you  on  the  points 
embraced  in  your  letter  to  Mr  Merriam.  I  would  now  say  that  I  thank- 
fully receive  the  testimonies  of  public  interest  still  felt  in  my  case,  from 
several  public  prints ;  and  though  last  perused,  not  least,  in  the  number 
of  the  *  Annals  of  Education,'  which  you  were  pleased  to  forward  to  me. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I  am  thinking  of  seekin^?^  Komc  pursuit 
that  will  least  interfere  with  my  ministerial  usefulness,  and  enable  me  to 
support  my  family.  I  should  prefer  some  employment  that  would  most 
directly  call  into  request  my  peculiar  faculty,  as  1  think  I  could  in  this 
way  give  better  satisfaction  than  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  fron>  which  my 
unfinished  education  seems  to  debar  me.  I  think  it  possible  that  if  the 
friends  of  science  generally,  knew  my  wish  in  this  respect,  some  opening 
might  be  found.  Might  I  request  your  concurrence  in  making  known  my 
wish? 

Should  anything  else  occur  on  the  perusal  of  my  book  on  which  you 
wish  for  farther  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Zerah  CoLBURrf. 

My  present  residence  is  at  Lebanon,  N.  II. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CofivsriTioN  or  Tkacbess. 


7^  Et»ii  Counlu  ^mociation  of  Ttachert,  held  its  fourth  Annual 
Meetiog  at  TopxBclJ  on  the  2!)th  anil  30th  oT  November  last.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  Teachers  and  other  fnenda  of  Education  who  attended,  was  consid- 
etabk.  Several  interesting'  lectures  and  reports  were  given,  and  nuineroua 
dUcuEsions  held  on  Impottant  lopica.  Among  Iho  aubjcfts  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Association,  were  the  Carstairian  Bystem  of 
Writing,  Phyaiology,  as  a  branch  of  study,  the  system  of  Jacotot,  School 
£s  ami  nations,  a  County  Depository  for  specimens  in  Botany  and  Miner- 
alogy, and  the  enlarging  and  improving  of  the  County  U epos i lory  for 
School  Books,  A'pparntua,  Periodical?,  and  other  vorhs  on  Education. 

It  waa  Elated,  that  since  the  Association  was  first  organized,  great  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  county,  'in  the  conalruction  and 
ventilation  of  School  Houses,  and  in  tlie  introdaction  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching.' 

A  Conttnfion  of  Teachers  was  alan  held  at  Wellfleel,  in  thia  State,  on 
the  3<)th  and '2lat  of  December.  The  time  was  taken  up  with  lectures 
and  discussions.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  Discipline, Mental  discipline, 
Mode  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Grammar,  the  Lane aslerian  sya- 
tero,  and  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers.  At  the  close  of  each  lecture, 
the  subject  of  that  lecture  was  introduced  for  diacuBsion.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Discipline,  the  question  arose,  '  whether  corporal 
punishment  is  necessary  in  a  school,  on  tnr  occasion,'  and  was  ably  dis- 
cussed  at  two  several  times.  On  takine  the  sense  of  tJie  Convention  on 
the  question,  it  was  decided  in  the  nflirmiitivc.  The  question,  *  whether 
writing  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  with  the  other  branch- 
es, was  discussed  at  a  similar  length,  and  decided  in  a  Eimilar  manner. 
The  question,  whether  shorl  reading  lessons,  with  remarks  and  criti- 
cisms, ivere  preferable  to  long  ones,  was  also  decided  affirmatively. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Convention  it  was  voted,  '  to  recommend  to 
districts  the  globe  and  black  board,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers.'  Resolutions  were  also  passed,  expressing  a  slrong  sense  of 
the  importance  of  having  School  Committees  perlbrm  faithfully  their 
official  duties  ;  and  of  having  parents  visit  schools  more  than  they  have 
uaually  done.  Another  resolution  recommended  the  general  formation 
of  County  Associations,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

AoRICDLTtTRAL    ScHOOLa. 

Several  counties  in  tho  Stale  of  New  York,  are  zealously  circulatiBg 
among  the  people  petitions,  to  the  Legislature,  for  tlie  establishment  of 
ctntml  agricultural  school  for  the  State,  and  agricultural 
county. 

Edvcatioh  in  New  GaKnAOA. 

Collects  and  Selioals.  The  government,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen. 
Santander,  arc  actively  fostering  education  in  various  branches.  Official 
information  had  been  demanded  from  the  different  provinces,  cantons, 
and  parishes,  concerning  the  condition  of  schools,  &.C,  and  partially  ob- 
tained, even  before  the  opening  of  the  last  sesaion  of  Congress,  at  Bogota, 
so  that  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Interior, 
(Hon.  Alejandro  Velez,)  gave  us  an  interesting  general  sketch,  particu- 
larly of  the  Colleges. 
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There  are  three  University  Departments :  and  the  corresponding  Uni- 
versities are  in  the  cities  of  Bogot^  Popayan  and  Carthageno.  The 
income  of  the  latter,  (having  been  increased  partly  by  the  funds  of 
recently  suppressed  convents,)  no%v  amounts  to  nearly  820,000  annually. 
There  are  more  schools  in  existence  than  perhaps  our  countrymen  gen- 
erally suppose;  although  in  numbers  and  character  they  are  very  far 
from  being  what  the  government  desire,  or  the  imperative  necessities  of 
Uie  people  demand.    Not  a  small  part  of  them  are  Lancastcrian. 

We  have  received  numbers  of  the  printed  schemes,  or  *  programas,'  of 
the  exercises  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Colleges  in  the  different 
provinces,  in  June  and  July  last,  in  which  are  much  more  fully  detailed, 
than  at  our  commencements,  the  exercises  of  the  pupils.  Several  of  them 
form  quarto  pamphlets,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pages,  from  some  of  which 
the  general  plans  of  many  of  the  class  books  may  be  inferred.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  continues  small. 

Female  College  of  Bogota. 

The  Female  College,  established  last  year  at  Bogota,  held  its  first 
public  exhibition  on  the  31st  of  June,  (if  we  mistake  not,)  after  it  had  been 
in  operation  eight  months.  The  programa  of  this  institution  we  perused 
with  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  tlie  same  name 
and  destiny,  under  the  patronage  of  any  government  in  the  world,  and  is 
likely  to  exercise  a  most  extensive  influence  in  South  America. 

It  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  affect  Spain,   whence  a  degraded  plan  of 
female  education  was  received,  and  whose  example  has  tended  to  dis 
courage  the  inteUcctual  elevation  of  woman.     The  President  is  a  lady. 
There  are  three  classes ;  the  first  with  five  pupils,  the  second  with  six, 
and  the  third  with  ton ;    total  twenty  one. 

The  first  class  debated  the  question  —  *  What  instruction  ought  a  well 
educated  woman  lb  enjoy  ? '  This  subject  was  divided  under  several 
heads  : — The  general  duties  of  women;  their  private  duties;  their  dis- 
advantages in  society,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  ;  how  they  may 
improve  their  condition  in  society,  and  perform  their  duties ;  false  merit ; 
external  accomplishments  ;  real  merit ;  intellectual  qualities ;  domestic 
arrangements,  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  other 
exercises  of  the  first  class  were  in  Castillian  grammar,  French,  Christian 
Morals,   Manners,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  and  Music. 

The  intention  of  the  government  is,  to  add  to  the  funds,  the  professor- 
BlAps,  and  the  branches  of  study  in  this  institution,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances shall  allow  ;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  in  South  America,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  already  as  impor- 
tant a  step,  comparatively  speaking,  as  a  well  endowed  female  university 
would  be  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  give  more  hereafter  in 
relation  to  it. 

Society  for  Elementary  Education. 

The  latest  accounts  from  New  Granada  afford  us  still  further  satisfac- 
tion. Vice-president  Mosquera,  during  a  visit  to  Popayan,  his  residence, 
devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  education  with  puch  zeal  and  success, 
that  he  had  established  a  school  society,  called  *  La  Sociedad  de  Educa- 
tion Elemental  Primaria  de  Popayan,'  of  the  leading  citizens  ;  and  under 
their  care  a  Lancosterian  school  house  was  already  nearly  completed  at 
the  close  of  October,  twentyfour  yards  long,  to  accommodate  200  boys  ; 
and  preparations  were  making  to  provide  another  of  the  same  description 
for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  LadieSf  acting  under  tlie 
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Bociely.  The  principle  of  gratuitous,  popular  conpetation  for  this  Impor- 
ttnl  object,  has  therefore  been  at  length  commenced  in  South  America. 
May  ltd  effects  be  equal  to  those  it  hna  produced  and  may  produce  in  the 
United  Slates, 

Mr  Mosquera  has  presented  nearly  81, IW)  worth  of  books,  slalea,  cardi 
and  other  apparalua  to  the  Society,  and  has  opened  a  school  for  the  pra- 
paration  of  leachenr,  containing  one  master,  two  general  monitor?,  several 
class  monitors,  and  twentytwo  ciiildren.  Ae  Eoon  as  all  these  parts  of  his 
plan  arc  in  successful  operation,  he  will  bend  his  eflbrta  to  the  formatioa 
of  a  high  school,  to  fit  youth  for  the  University  ;  and  possessing  great 
away  over  the  people,  by  his  noble,  and  intelligciit,  and  philanthropic 
character,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  commanding  eloquence,  (hoving  been 
called  the  first  orator  of  Colombia,)  we  cannot  but  anticipate  aucceaa. 
He  bas  already  done  much  for  the  schools  in  the  country  near  Popayan  ; 
and  has  been  invited  ton  rural  banquet,  as  n  mark  of  respect  and  nfiectioD. 

The  constitution  of  the  Elementary  Society  of  Popayan  has  been  sent, 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  honored  with  the  appointment 
of  Corresponding  Sucretaries  and  Fellows  of  that  Association. 
American  Ltcedh. 

A  number  of  distinguished  friends  of  learning  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum  to  furnish 
Essays  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  ;  and  invitations  will  be  sent 
to  these  and  many  other  gentlemen,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  attend 
the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  early  in  May  neit,  which  it  is  believed  will 
have  much  ialeresL  The  appointments  :nade,  it  is  to  be  understood,  do 
Dot  preclude  volunteer  Ci 
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EntiCATioN  OP  TBiCHEita. 

The  necessity  of  educating  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  aa  welt 
as  for  every  other,  is  gaining  attention  every  month.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  whose  school  system  has  been  so  useful,  the  Governor  observes  in 
bia  late  speech :  '  In  this  respect,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  manifest 
defect  in  onr  Eystcm,  Little  as  yet  has  been  done  to  provide  teachers 
properly  trained  for  this  pursuit.  Without  well  qualified  and  skilful  in- 
structors, the  amplest  funds  will  prove  comparatively  useless.  It  is 
scarcely  less  important  to  establish  a  wise  plan  of  supervision,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  faithful  applicatioo  of  the  public 
moneys,  as  to  introduce  the  most  effectual  modes  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  system  of  instruction.' 

He  adds :  '  I  regret  to  see,  that  in  this  respect,  we  fall  far  behind  even 
some  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Several  of  the  German  slates,  parti- 
cularly Prussia,  are  doing  much  more  for  the  education  of  the  people  than 

The  Governor  of  Maine  observes  ;  '  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  profi- 
table aid  that  can  at  this  time  be  extended  to  the  cause  of  primary  edaca- 
cation  in  our  State,  would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary, 
for  the  better  qualifications  of  instructora.  U  is  not  sufficient  that  towns 
arc  required  to  maintain  schools,  nor  that  schools  are  kept  within  tfas 
reach  of  all  our  youth  ;  the  desired  result  will  seldom  be  attained,  certainly 
not  in  its  full  extent,  unlets  the  several  towns  shall  be  enabled  to  procure 
ftithfui  and  competent  teachers.  I  am  convinced,  that  these  cannot  be 
obtained,  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  our  rapidly  multiplying  districts, 
without  additional  facilities  for  their  qualification,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Institution,  in  which  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant duties,  which  aa  teachers  will  devolve  upon  them.' 
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TUE    ACADIMICIAIf. 

\Vc  have  received  the  third  number  of  the  Academician  and  Southern 
Journal  of  Kducation,  containing  valuable  essays  on  education,  mingled 
vitb  a  considerable  portion  of  miscellaneous  articles.  We  earnestly  iiupe, 
that  this  effort  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  South  to  tliis  important  sub- 
ject, may  be  encouraged. 

Southern  Manual  Labor  ScnoojLS. 

A  manual  labor  school  in  Georgia  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  show 
that  the  pupils  can  pay  for  their  board  and  tuition  by  their  labor  ;  and  the 
town  of  Glynn  has  given  750  acres  of  land,  chiefly  cleared  property, 
amounting  to  $3,800,  to  induce  its  teachers  to  remove  it  to  their  vicinity. 
The  Presbytery  of  Alabama,  as  we  learn  from  the  Alabama  State  Intelli- 
^ncer,  have  purchased  land  for  locating  a  similar  establishment  on  such  a 
plan  as  to  receive  all  classes  of  Christians.  A  bill  has  also  passed  the  legis- 
lature of  NortJ)  Carolina  to  incorporate  a  school  of  tliis  kind  in  that  State. 

You5G  Me.n's  Associations. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  these  associations  extending  throughout  our 
country.  That  which  is  established  at  Boston  has  done  much  in  circulat- 
ing pamphlets  on  lotteries.  That  of  Pittsburg  issues  a  newspaper,  entitled 
•The  Friend,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  receive,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  funds  as  well  as  the  eflforts  of  the  Association.  From  a 
late  report  we  perceive,  that  it  contains  nearly  two  hundred  members. 
Anotlier  was  recently  formed  at  Albany,  equally  large.  We  believe  that 
the  New  York  institution  is  also  prospering,  although  we  are  not  favored 
with  their  paper.  Our  own  work  is  regularly  sent  in  exchange  to  some ; 
and  will  be  sent  cheerfully,  to  all  similar  establishments. 

Gratuitous  Copies,  We  are  compelled,  however,  af\er  the  present 
number,  to  diminish  the  list  of  gratuitous  copies,  and  abo  of  our  ex- 
changes ;  and  we  must  beg  thoj^e  who  have  received  them  hitherto  to 
recollect  that  we  must  use  trcr^  relrenchmeut,  in  order  to  avoid  further  loss, 
unless  our  subscription  is  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  present  number. 

CoM3ioN  Schools  of  New  Yore. 

An  abstrnct  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  New  York,  from  wliich  it  appears  that  the  State  has  distributed 
$(  100,600  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  during  the  last  year,  and 
that  double  the  sum  has  been  raised,  in  addition,  from  taxes  and  local 
funds.  The  influence  of  the  system  adopted  in  that  State  continues  to  be 
salutary.  The  whole  increase  of  children  from  5  to  16,  in  that  State,  has 
been  13,75G  during  the  last  year ;  but  the  increase  of  children  at  school 
has  been  17,510.  Ninety  new  districts  have  been  formed  ;  and  2GG  more 
have  been  reported  than  the  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  districts, 
ia  1X390,  of  which  9107  have  made  returns.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that 
the  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  embracing  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  in  the  course  of  instruction.  He  advises  that  the  history  and 
political  organization  of  our  country,  and  the  elements  of  physical 
science  should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  our  country.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  UiCic  schools  of  New  York,  is  now  522,Glt^. 

Great  Value  of  Education. 

The  teachcr^s  bill  is  of\cn  paid  as  reluctantly  as  the  physician's;  and 
those  who  seek  for  the  caut^es  which  obstruct  tlie  progress  of  education, 
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would  do  well  to  inquire  whetheione  of  the  grsatesl  does  not  arise  from 
the  muim  —  ■  The  Inboret  is  not  worthy  of  his  hire !'  A  lady  WiUiin  our 
knowledge,  neat  her  children  to  b  private  school,  and  when  the  bill  wad 
sent  in,  called  very  politely,  and  said  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  pay 
the  bill,  but  she  had  no  money'  (i.  e.  af^er  paying  licr  milliner,  &c).  She 
wished,  however,  to  continue  her  patronagt  to  llie  school !  Another  Isdy 
of  the  saoie  character  observed,  thai  education  wasof  Ihe  lirst  imparlance ; 
tuid  added ;  ■  I  am  redoEved  to  give  my  children  a  gvod  edutalion,  if  I  am 
ntvir  able  to  pay  for  it.' 


NOTICES. 


Economical  Black  Copj-Book,  to  write  with  Water.  By  James 
WoRCEaTBK.  Boston  :  PuUislied  by  the  Author,  No.  116  Washing- 
ton-atreet. 

We  know  of  no  system  of  writing  BU|)erior  to  the  Carstairan;  and 
Mr  Worcester  presents  its  fundamental  principles  and  elements  cor- 
rectly in  this  book.  It  is  composed  of  a  species  of  slate  paper,  on  which 
letters  may  be  distinctly  traced  with  water,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  the 
several  movements,  or  written  with  a  while  ink,  which  can  easily  be  ef- 
ftced.  It  thus  combines  the  great  cconamj  of  a  slate,  with  the  advan-  . 
tase  gained  by  using  n  pen.  We  believe,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
Bcoools  which  adopt  this  system,  which  is  fully  developed  in  Foster's  wort. 

Topographical  Map. 
We  have  taiely  seen  a  mure  beautiful  specimen  of  topographical  draw- 
ing than  the  '  Map  of  New-London  and  Windham  Counties,  Conn.,' 
doai  actual  survey,  by  Wm.  Lester,  Jr.  It  gives  a  statistical  as  well  as 
geographical  view  of  these  counties;  and  distinct  Maps  in  tho  margin 
preaenl  ua  with  the  geological  structure  and  plans  of  tbe  principal  towns. 
Why  may  not  this  bo  done  lor  every  county,  at  least,  in  the  United  States  ? 
The  munificeace  of  Massachusetts  has  already  published  a  splendid  work 
on  its  Geology,  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  which  docs  honor  to  the  State  j 
and  wc  learn  that  a  geographical  survey  is  also  in  preparation. 

Parley's  Magazine. 
We  have  formerly  mentioned  the  Juvenile  Rambler,  and  its  usefulness 
in  schools.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  secure  it  such  a  character  as  we 
approved  ;  but  its  price  and  subscription  list  did  not  authorise  a  suHicient 
amount  of  illu^trnttiins.  The  Parley  Macaziue,  with  its  splendid  illustra- 
tiana,  only  needed  a  change  in  it?  character,  and  the  Rambler  has  been 
united  with  it,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  more  effectually.  The  plan 
prapoaed  for  the  future  volumes  will  render  it  a  valuable  publication  to 
every  family;  and  the  engagement  of  the  late  Editor  of  the  Rambler  to 
assist  in  it,  will,  wc  trust,  secure  its  execution. 

Scientific  Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 
These  two  publications  are  united  under  the  care  nf  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  tiie  two  first  numbers  leads  us  to  hail  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agents  In  the  diSiision  of  general  and  practical  knowl- 
edge, in  the  families  of  our  country. 
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YOUTH    WITHOUT    CHILDHOOD, 

CSiPJtft  H<iD«En.  ^n  ac(out>t  oj  an  individaal  ktpl  in  a  dvngr.on^trparaU'.d 
from  all  tommvaicalion  loilh  Ihf  leorlJ,  from  rart)l  childhood  to  about  Ihc 
age  of  ifvenUtn.  Draivn  up  from  Icg'al  documents.  By  Aneelin  Van 
Feuerback,  President  of  ooe  of  tlie  Bat-ari&n  Courts  of  Appeal,  &u. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Secood  edition.  Boston ;  Allen  Si. 
Ticknor.    1833.    IdcDo.,  pp.  leg. 

Is  passiag  through  Germany,  in  (lie  year  1839,  we  beard  of  an 
exiraofdinary  being  wlio  had  just  'come  into  ihe  world,'  as  he 
mbsecjuentty  expressed  ii,  at  liie  age  of  seventeen  —  a  youth  in 
form,  and  yet  as  ignorant  of  language,  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  even  of  iho  most  common  exiemal  objects,  as  the  infant  of  a 
few  moDihs.  He  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  26il)  of 
May,  1828,  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  posture  of 
one  inioxicated,  who  was  equally  unable  to  stand  or  to  mnve. 
A  letter  IV hie h  he  held  out,  addressed  lo  the  Captain  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  gave  no  information  except  that  he  was  born  in  1819, 
and  bad  never  been  suffered  lo  leave  llie  house,  and  that  ail  in- 
quiries concerning  his  otigin  and  residence  would  be  in  vain.  In 
reply  to  all  the  questions  addressed  lo  him  by  individuals  and  the 
police,  a  few  nnmeaning  words  and  incessnni  moans  were  all  that 
ne  could  uiter,  and  he  pointed  with  marks  of  exhaustion,  [n  his 
blistered  feel.  Meat,  which  was  offered  to  restore  him,  he  rejected 
with  visible  horror  ;  but  eagerly  swallowed  some  bread  and  waier; 
and  on  being  conducted  to  the  stable,  stretched  himself  upon  ihe 
V  and  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound,  thai  be  could  scarcely  he 
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awakened.  His  feet  were  as  soft  as  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  his 
gait  was  that  of  a  child,  just  beginning  to  step ;  and  it  was  only 
with  intense  suffering  that  he  could  walk.  His  senses  seemed  to 
be  locked  up  in  torpor ;  and  a  wooden  horse,  brought  to  him  by  a 
soldier,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  German 
word  for  horse,  '  ross  !  ross ! '  was  the  first  and  only  object  whicb 
seemed  to  excite  interest.  He  seated  himself  by  it,  '  with  a  coun- 
tenance smiling  sweetly  through  his  tears,'  and  passed  hours  and 
days,  in  moving,  and  feeding,  and  ornamenting  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  being  which  called  forth  his  social  feelings. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  such  an  appearance  would  excite 
intense  curiosity.  It  was  a  case  which  set  at  defiance  all  the  for- 
mal interrogations  and  arrangements  of  a  German  government ;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  belonged  to  the  asylum  for 
idiocy,  or  the  almshouse,  or  to  the  police  oflice  and  the  prison. 
After  vain  efforts  to  elicit  something  from  him  as  to  his  residence 
or  connections,  to  which  he  replied  only  in  the  same  piteous  moans 
anfd  unintelligible  phrases,  he  was  committed  to  a  tower  over  one 
of  the  gates,  under  the  care  of  a  humane  jailor,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  which  his  case  admitted.  Common 
sense  soon  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  law  ;  and  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  jailor,  as  a  deserted,  helpless  child,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  his  children,  began  to  learn  to  talk ! 

He  was  visited  by  crowds,  who  taxed  their  ingenuity  in  ex- 
amining the  poor  youth,  and  wearied  him  almost  to  torture,  by  their 
inquisitorial  efforts  to  discover  something.  But  they  could  only  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  an  infant  of  adult  age ;  —  in  the  expressive  language 
of  a  London  Reviewer,  an  example  of  *  youth  without  childhood.* 
He  attempted,  like  an  infant,  to  seize  every  glittering  object  which 
be  saw,  and  cried  if  he  was  forbidden  ;  and  even  when  a  lighted 
candle  was  placed  before  him,  he  tried  to  grasp  the  beautiful  flame. 
In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  infancy,  however,  his  guardians  were 
astonished,  on  putting  a  pencil  into  his  hand,  to  find  that  he  could 
form  letters  distinctly.  He  filled  a  sheet  with  elementary  charac- 
ters and  syllables,  and  closed  by  covering  a  page  with  the  name  — 
*  Kaspar  Hauser.' 

Xhis  discovery  of  his  name,  usually  so  important  in  the  records 
of  a  police  office,  furnished  no  clue  to  the  mystery  which  enveloped 
this  singular  being.  Destitute  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  the  nameS| 
of  the  most  common  objects,  and  averse  to  all  the  common  customs 
and  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  there  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive, in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  but  to  regard  him  as  the 
inhabitant  of  some  distant  planet,  or  as  one  buried  from  his  birth, 
and  now  just  emerged  into  the  world.  Imagination  was  tortured 
to  devise  some  mode  of  accounting  for  his  character  and  appear- 
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ance.  Some  dreamed  of  an  experiment,  made  by  modem  theoristSi 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  a  mind,  left  to  advance  to  maturity  in  utter 
^orance  of  the  world,  and  thus  realizing  the  fancy  picture  of  a 
German  story.  Others  supposed  him  the  heir  of  some  estate  or 
diadem,  of  which  he  was  unlawfully  deprived.  Others  still  conjee* 
tared,  that  this  difficult  and  dangerous  plan  of  burying  alive,  had 
been  adopted  to  conceal  the  crimes  attending  his  birth. 

Such  were  the  conjectures  floating  on  the  public  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  singular  being,  when  we  left  Germany,  unable  to  vary 
our  route  so  far  as  to  visit  Nuremberg.  It  was  not  until  subse- 
quent education  had  enabled  Caspar  to  clothe  his  own  ideas  in 
words,  that  any  light  was  thrown  upon  his  early  history  ;  and  the 
foUowiog  account,  derived  from  the  work  whose  title  is  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  composes  all  his  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth : 

'He  neither  knowi  who  he  is,  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was  only  at 
Nuremberg  that  he  came  into  the  world.  Here  he  first  learnt  that,  be- 
tides himself  and  *  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been,'  there  ex- 
isted other  men  and  other  creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recollect  he  haa 
always  lived  in  a  hole,  (a  small  low  apartment  which  he  sometimes  calls  a 
eage,)  where  he  had  alwaj^s  sat  upon  the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  and 
clothed  only  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  In  this  apartment  he 
aever  heard  a  sound,  whether  produced  by  a  man,  by  an  animal,  or  by  any- 
thing else.  He  never  saw  the  heavens,  nor  did  there  ever  appear  a  bright- 
ening  (daylight]  such  as  at  Nuremberg.  (le  never  perceived  any  differ- 
ence between  aay  and  night,  and  mncb  less  did  he  ever  get  a  sight  of  the 
beautiful  lights  in  the  heavens.  Whenever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he 
found  a  lo^of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  him.  Sometimes  thii 
water  had  a  bad  taste  ;*  whenever  this  was  the  case,  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  asleep  ;  and,  when  he  after- 
wards awoke,  he  found  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had 
been  cut  He  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat 
and  drink.  In  his  hole  he  had  two  wooden  horses,  and  several  ribbons. 
With  these  horses  he  had  always  amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake ; 
and  his  only  occupation  was,  to  make  them  run  by  his  side,  and  to  fix  or 
tie  tho  ribbons  about  them  in  different  positions.  Thus,  one  day  had 
passed  as  the  other ;  but  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of  anything,  had 
never  been  sick,  and  —  once  only  excepted  — had  never  felt  the  sensation 
of  pain.  Upon  the  whole,  he  had  been  much  happier  there  than  in  the 
world,  where  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  so  much.  How  long  he  had  con- 
tinued to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not ;  for  he  had  had  do  knowledge 
of  time.  He  knew  not  when,  or  how  hp  came  there.  Nor  had  he  any 
recollection  of  ever  having  been  in  a  different  situation,  or  in  any  other 
than  in  that  place.  The  man  with  whom  he  had  alwavs  been,  never  did 
him  any  harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly  before  he  was  taken  away,  —  when 
be  had  been  running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  had  made  too  much  noise, 
the  man  came  and  struck  him  upon  his  arm  with  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of 
wood ;  this  caused  the  wound  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Nuremberg. 

*■  Pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  man  once  came  into  his  prison, 
placed  a  small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread  something  white  upon  it, 

*  Probably  water  mixed  with  opium. 
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which  he  now  knows  to  have  been  paper ;  he  then  came  behind  him,  flM>  ts 
not  to  be  seen  by  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  moved  it  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  paper,  with  a  thing  (a  lead  pencil)  which  he  had  stuck 
between  his  fingers.  He  (Hauser)  was  then  ignorant  of  what  it  was  ;  but 
he  was  mightily  pleased,  when  he  saw  the  black  figures  which  began  to 
appear  upon  the  white  paper.  When  he  felt  that  his  hand  was  free,  and 
the  man  was  gone  from  him,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  dis- 
covery, that  he  could  never  grow  tired  of  drawing  these  figures  repeatedly 
upon  the  paper.  This  occupation  almost  made  him  neglect  his  horses, 
u though  ne  did  not  know  what  those  characters  signified.  The  man  re- 
peated his  visits  in  the  same  manner,  several  times.' 

*  Another  time,  the  man  came  again,  lifled  him  from  the  place  where 
he  lay,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  endeavored  to  teach  him  to  stand.' 

At  his  final  appearance  the  man  took  him  over  his  shoulders, 
carried  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  up  a  hill,  and  brought  him  to  Nu- 
remberg. His  recollections  of  his  journey  are  very  indistinct,  and 
the  fact  that  he  sinks  into  a  death-like  sleep  when  he  rides  io  a 
wagon,  leaves  it  entirely  uncertain  in  what  way  he  was  conveyed. 
After  many  ineffectual  examinations,  often  leading  to  error,  nothing 
remained  but  to  provide  the  best  means  for  alleviating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  supplymg,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  his  years  and 
childhood  and  youth,  with  the  faint  hope,  that  time  might  enable 
him  to  furnish  a  clue  to  his  origin.* 

The  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  disease,  produced  by  the 
multitude  of  new  objects  and  ideas  that  crowded  upon  him,  emerg- 
ing thus  suddenly  from  darkness  and  solitude,  led  the  police  to 
exclude  all  visitors,  and  place  Caspar  in  the  family  of  Professor 
Daumer  of  the  Nuremberg  gymnasium,  to  receive  such  an- educa- 
tion as  he  needed. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  language  as  to  commence  a  memoir  of  himself.  An  attempt  by 
some  unknown  person  to  take  his  life,  excited,  perhaps,  by  the 
apprehension  of  discovery,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  the  course  of  training  by  which  we  are  told  he  came  to  be 

*  In  recent  newspapers,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  Caspar  Hauser,  The  mystery  which  hung  about  the  origin  and  early  life  of 
this  extraordinary  young  man,  is  said  to  be  in  a  way  of  explanation.  It  seems, 
according  to  an  account  which  we  find  in  an  English  periodical,  that  Caspar  Hau- 
ler  was  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  amour;  that  a  priest,  the  reputed  father,  took  charge 
of  the  child  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  finally  inclosed  it  io  a  subterraneous 
bole  or  vault,  in  a  convent  where  he  was  residing;  that  thus  imprisooed  and  shut 
out  from  all  human  intercourse,  the  unhappy  being  passed  his  existence  until 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  being  found,  as  related  in  the  history  of  his  life  which 
has  been  published,  when  the  priest  being  compelled  to  quit  the  convent,  and 
havini;  no  other  place  of  concealment  at  hand,  released  and  left  the  boy  to- his  fate. 
The  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  by  which  thus  much  of  the  story  has  been 
made  out,  is  so  well  put  together,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  true  elucidation 
has  been  hit  upon.  The  above  outline  has  been  communicated  in  conversation, 
by  M.  Kluber,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Public  Law,  who  first  discovered  and  is 
itill  following  the  clue.  When  he  has  thoroughly  siHed  the  matter,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  Uvor  the  public  with  a  memoir  on  the  lubject.' 
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'reckoned  among  civilized,  and  well-behaved  men,'  including,  of 
course,  many  of  the  artificial  wants  and  fashions  which  added  neither 
to  his  happiness  or  worth.  The  narrative  before  us  presents  a  variety 
of  interesting  details  and  anecdotes,  concerning  the  childlike  sim- 
plbity  and  amiable  character  of  this  youth,  his  singular  views  of 
life,  and  his  peculiar  propensities  and  habits,  which  well'  deserve 
perusal.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  points  of  the  description,  and  the  principles  which  they 
illustrate. 

The  darkness  and  seclusion  in  which  Caspar  had  been  kept, 
produced  extreme  sensibility  to  every  external  impression.  After 
he  recovered  from  that  torpor  caused  by  his  entering  the  world, 
his  senses  were  acute  to  a  degree  which  was  painful.  £very 
object  conveyed  odors  to  him,  which  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
imperceptible  to  others,  and  some  would  produce  shivering,  and  nau- 
sea, and  fever.  The  touch  of  animals,  or  of  metals,  thrilled  through 
his  frame,  and  often  produced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  pain  and 
disease.  His  hearing  and  sight  were  also  uncommonly  acute ;  and 
several  remarkable  instances  are  given,  in  which  he  proved  that  he 
could  discover  objects  and  colors,  as  readily  by  night,  as  by  day. 
He  observed  with  attention  and  accuracy  ;  and  his  recolleciioo  of 
persons  and  names,  at  an  early  period,  was  surprising.  Colors  were 
pleasing  to  him  in  proportion  to  their  brilliancy  ;  and  he  thought  an 
apple  tree  would  have  been  more  beautiful  if  its  leaves  had  been 
red,  as  well  as  its  fruit ! 

The  great  principle  was  established  in  his  case,  as  with  iniants, 
that  forms  and  distances  are  not  distinguished  until  the  touch  has 
corrected  the  errors  of  vision.  He  stated  after  he  acquired  the 
use  of  language,  that  in  the  beginning,  the  men  and  horses  repre- 
sented in  sheets  of  pictures,  appeared  to  him  precisely  like  the 
men  and  horses  that  were  carved  in  wood  !  He  did  not  perceive 
the  difference,  until  he  had  learned  it  by  handling  them.  Another 
striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  described.  In  this  case  he 
called  a  beautiful  summer  landscape  which  was  seen  from  his 
room,  — '  ugly !  ugly  ! '  —  because,  as  he  afterwards  said,  h  ap- 
peared to  him  like  a  collection  of  spots  of  various  colors  on  the 
window.  Two  or  three  years  of  instruction  corrected  these  errors, 
and  reduced  hb  sensibility,  on  many  points,  to  the  common  level ; 
but  he  continued  able  to  see  distinctly  at  night. 

His  extraordinary  memory  declined  with  this  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  at  the  same  time  that  his  frame  enlarged  ;  and  both  were 
singularly  coincident  with  a  change  in  his  diet.  Caspar  observed, 
in  regard  to  his  hearing,  that  '  its  acuteness  had  been  considerably 
diminished  since  he  had  begun  to  eat  meat.'  Professor  Daumer, 
in  bis  notes,  observes,  '  after  he  had  learned  regularly  to  eat  meat 
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his  meatal  activity  was  dimiDisbed,  his  eyes  lost  their  brilliancy 
and  expressioD,  and  his  vivid  propensity  to  constant  activity  was 
diminished.  The  intense  application  of  his  mind  gave  way  to  ab- 
sence, and  indifference ;  and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  was 
also  considerably  diminished.'  It  is  questioned  by  the  author, 
whether  il  was  the  result  of  his  food,  or  of  the  previous  excitement. 
He  now  exhibits  nothing  of  genius,  or  remarkable  talent,  no  fancy 
or  wit,  but  sound  common  sense,  and  persevering  application. 

His  disposition  was  uncommonly  mild  and  amiable,  and  his 
habits  of  obedience,  produced  as  he  said  by  early  commhnds  and 
punishment,  were  remarkable.  He  was  equally  remarkable  for 
never  yielding  bis  preconceived  notions  to  the  authority,  or  even 
the  testimony  of  others.  He  would  not  even  believe  the  account 
given  of  snow,  and  of  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  until  he 
saw  and  felt  it. 

The  same  disposition  to  scepticism  appeared  in  his  reluctance 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  his  own,  or  any  other  spirit.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  seem  for  a  long  time  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  be-^ 
tween  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  supposing  all  motion  to  be 
voluntary,  and  believing  all  matter  capable  of  it. 

His  case  furnishes  some  evidence  on  the  long  disputed  question, 
whether  man  would  naturally  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  Deity. 
Our  intercourse  whh  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  our  inquiries  of 
instructors  at  home  and  abroad,  had  long  since  shown  us  that 
the  most  talented  and  mature  minds  do  not  attain  this  idea,  un- 
assisted. In  the  case  of  Caspar  Hauser,  his  biographer  observes 
that  '  he  brought  with  him  from  his  dungeon  not  the  least  present!* 
ment  of  the  existence  of  God,  not  a  shadow  of  faith  in  any  more 
elevated,  invisible  existence.'  It  was  not  until  bis  faithful  instruc* 
tor  led  him  to  remark  on  the  things  which  he  heard  and  saw  mthin 
himself yihui  he  could  believe  in  any  objects  but  those  of  the  external 
senses.  Two  of  the  most  intelligent  deaf  mutes  we  have  ever 
known,  were  for  months,  utterly  incredulous  of  all  that  was  said  to 
them  of  an  invisible  being.  But  the  example  of  Caspar  Hauser, 
like  that  of  the  deaf  mutes,  also  proves,  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
cause  commends  itself  to  the  reason  and  feelings  of  man,  when  his 
mind  is  cultivated.  A  touching  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  early  education  will  illustrate  this  point,  and  must 
close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  : 

<  His  instructor  showed  him  for  the  first  time  the  starry  heavens.  His 
astonishment  and  transport  surpassed  all  description.  He  could  not  be 
satiated  with  the  si^ht,  and  was  ever  returning  to  gaze  upon  it.  "  That," 
be  exclaimed,  "is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  in  the  world.  But  who  has  placed  all  these  numerous  beautiful  can- 
dles there  ?  Who  lights  them  ?  Who  puts  them  out  ?  "  When  he  was 
told  that,  like  the  Son,  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted,  they  alwayi 
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eoDtiniie  to  give  light,  he  tsked  ajgfain ;  *^  Who  placed  them  there  aboyey 
thit,  they  may  always  coDtinue  to  give  light ?  "  At  length  standing  motion* 
less,  wiu  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a  train 
of  deep  and  serious  meditation.  When  he  again  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion, his  transport  had  been  succeeded  by  deep  sadness.  He  sunk  tremb- 
ling upon  a  chair,  and  asked,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  **  why  that  wicked  man 
had  kept  him  always  locked  up,  and  had  never  shown  him  any  of  these 
bMnU&l  things."' 

The  whole  story  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  value  of  childhood, 
as  a  part  of  life  —  of  the  necessity  of  simultaneous  progress  in  body 
and  mind,  in  order  to  produce  the  man.  It  is  an  afiecting  iilustra- 
tioa  of  that  most  criminal  neglect,  which  leaves  a  human  being  to 
become  '  in  understandine  and  stature  a  man,  but  in  knowledge  a 
child,'  —  which  allows  him  to  acquire  a  power,  most  valuable  or 
most  dangerous,  according  to  its  application,  without  giving  him  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  use  it  aright,  or  inspiring  the  dispo^tion  to 
employ  it  for  good  purposes.  If  the  view  of  the  starry  heavens 
could  rouse  this  gentle  youth  to  such  reproaches  of  the  man  to 
whom  on  other  occasions  he  expressed  affection,  Oh  !  what  will  be 
the  language  of  those  benighted  beings  whom  the  neglect  or  oppres- 
sion of  civilized  and  Christian  men,  has  shut  up  in  intellectual  dark- 
ness, when  they  see  the  glories  of  that  world  which  lies  beyond  the 
firmament ! 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Rtpori  of  the  Superintendent  of  Comwon  Schools  of  the  State  of  JVor  York^ 
made  to  the  Legislaturey  January  8, 1834. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Conimon  Schools  in  New 
York,  is  among  the  most  interesting  state  papers.  It  informs  us 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  most  essential,  but  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  national  capital — the  minds  of  the  people  —  and 
it  derives  a  peculiar  value  from  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no 
means  honorable  to  our  country,  that  it  is  the  only  public  docu- 
ment which  furnishes  this  important  information.  The  report  for 
1833,  from  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  (the  successor  of  Mr  Flagg,j  with 
which  we  were  recently  favored,  affords  gratifying  evidence  that 
its  value  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  In  addition  to  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  education  which  it  contains,  it  presents  accumulating  proofs 
of  the  value  of  the  New  York  system  of  schools,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  of  public  aid,  when  given  to  encourage  private  effort,  and  not 
to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Id  that  great  State,  a  fund   has  been  establbhed,  yielding  only 
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?  100,000  annually ;  little  more  than  the  product  of  the  School 
und  of  Connecticut.  In  1816,  when  the  distribution  of  the 
School  Fund  was  commenced,  the  whole  number  of  School  Districts 
in  New  York,  was  2,755 ;  the  whole  number  of  children  176,449,  and 
of  these  only  140,106  were  instructed.  In  1834,  we  learn  from  the 
present  report,  that  the  whole  number  of  Districts  is  9,690,  from 
9,107  of  which  returns  have  been  received,  containing   522,618 

Sersons  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  and  giving  instruction  to  512,475. 
linety  new   districts  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  and 
266  have  been  added  to  the  number  that  have  made  returns. 

The  amount  paid  to  teachers  for  public  schools,  is  stated  by  the 
Superintendent  to  be  $677,429  44,  by  the  aid  of  $100,000  from 
the  State  ;  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for  instruction  io 
public  and  private  institutions,  is  calculated  at  $1,000,000!  It 
would  thus  appear,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  by  contributing 
19}  cents  for  the  instruction  of  each  pupil,  leads  its  citizens  to  con- 
tribute more  than  a  dollar  for  each  child,  and  inspires  them  with 
proportionate  zeal  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  distrib- 
utinga  dollar  for  each  pupil  from  its  fund,  has  induced  many  districts 
to  give  up  all  efforts  and  contributions ;  and  has  encouraged  the 
employment  of  inferior  teachers  and  the  neglectof  duty  in  organ- 
iz'mg  and  superintending  tlie  schools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  appears  tobefiftysix— • 
and  the  average  period  of  schools  has  been  eight  months.  Still 
the  Superintendent  remarks,  '  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
taught,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having  received  instruction  dur- 
ing the  whole  average  period  of  eight  months,  for  which  the  schools 
have  been  kept ;  but  that  they  have  all,  during  the  year,  attended 
schools,  and  received  more  or  less  instruction'. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  amounts  to  $1,754,- 
048  84.  The  unproductive  portion,  consisting  of  lands,  is  estimated 
at  $173,664  20. 

In  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  capital,  we  would  recommend 
the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  pro- 
yide  gratuitous  aid. 

'  Experience  in  other  States  has  proved,  what  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  our  own,  that  too  large  a  sum  of  public  money  distributed  among 
the  Common  Schools,  has  no  salutary  effect  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  decline  in  amount,  with  almost 
uniform  regularity,  as  the  contributions  from  a  public  fund  increase.  In 
almost  every  cane,  in  which  a  town  possesses  a  local  fund,  the  amount 
paid  for  teacher's  wages,  above  the  public  money,  is  about  as  much  less, 
compared  with  other  towns  having  no  local  fund,  as  the  amount  received 
firom  that  source.' 
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He  adds,  we  think  with  great  wisdom  : 

'The  sum  now  distributed  from  the  Common  School  fand  is  as  great  as 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  every  object  of  such  a  distribution.  Should 
the  General  Fund  at  any  future  day  be  recruited,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
tngmentation  of  the  capital  or  revenue  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  or 
both,  the  policy  of  increasing  the  sum  annually  distributed  to  the  Common  * 
Schools  beyond  an  amount  whicb  shall,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
number  of  children  annually  taught  in  them,  exceed  the  present  rate  of 
apportionment,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  questionable.' 

The  fact  that  sixteen  out  of  sevenleen  districts,  in  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  towns  reported  to  the  commissioners,  and  they  to  the 
fiftyfive  clerks,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  the  Superintendent,  afibrds 
abundant  evidence  of  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the  system  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  fund  as  there  distributed. 

In  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  Schools  the  Superinten- 
dent coincides  with  his  predecessor,  and  with  every  observer,  in 
the  opipion,  that  they  are  far  below  the  proper  standard.  He 
ascribes  much  of  the  defect  to  the  want  of  competent  teachers,  and 
strongly  advises  thai  a  department  be  organized  in  every  Academy  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  instructors  for  Common  Schools.  We 
rejoice  to  6nd  this  subject  urged  again  upon  the  Liegislature,  and 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  without  eflfect.  We  know  not  but  the  Acad- 
emies may  be  the  best  place  for  providing  this  instruction.  We  do 
not  perceive,  however,  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  secure 
places  to  the  instructors  thus  taught,  more  than  to  the  physicians 
educated  at  the  Medical  Schools,  which  are  assisted  by  public 
bounty  ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  public  good  demands  provision 
no  less  liberal  on  the  pan  of  the  State,  for  those  who  are  to  form 
the  minds  of  its  citizens,  than  for  those  who  are  to  heal  their  bodies. 
We  would  also  ask,  whether  it  is  consistent,  while  so  much  care  is 
used  to  exclude  improper  persons  from  one  profession,  to  leave  the 
other  open  to  every  self-licensed  adventurer  ? 

The  Superintendent  recommends  some  additional  branches  of 
instruction  in  Common  Schools.  He  urges  the  ^  great  importance 
of  giving  to  every  child  such  a  knowledge  of  history,  especially  that 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  our  laws  and  forms  of  government,  as 
is  necessary  to  make  him  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.'  He 
also  speaks  of  the  importance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  periodical 
press  in  promoting  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education  ;  and 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  some  who  have  doubted  the  utility 
of  special  publications  on  education,  to  state,  that  he  recommends 
this  work  as  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  place  in  every  Academy  in 
that  State. 

We  regret  to  6nd,  amidst  the  many  indications  of  prosperity  of 
the  Schools  of  this  State,  that  19,000  children  remain  unprovided 
with  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York !  Need  we  wonder  at  the 
progress  of  crime  in  that  growing  city  ? 
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The  Superintendent  closes  the  report  with  a  well  merited  com- 
noendation  of  Sunday  Schools.  He  observes  that  'although  their 
utility  is  well  understood,  the  whole  araount  of  good  which  is  accom- 
plished by  them,  is  not  easily  to  be  calculated/  not  merely  in 
reference  to  moral  character,  but  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  the 
pupils. 

The  documents  appended  to  the  report  contain  extensive  statis- 
tical tables,  which  give  a  complete  view  of  the  number  and  resour- 
ces of  Schools,  throughout  the  State. 


SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF    FRANCE. 

In  our  number  for  Decemberlast,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
system  of  Common  Schools  in  Prussia,  derived  from  the  report  of 
Cousin.  In  a  French  Journal  of  Education,  we  have  an  accouDt 
of  the  system  organized  for  France,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
best  systems  of  the  Continent. 

The  committee  who  introduced  the  law,  6rst  state  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  system  of  instruction  has  vibrated  in  that  coun- 
try —  at  one  time  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  private  efibrt,  and  at 
another  throwing  the  burden  of  the  Schools  entirely  upon  the  State  — 
by  one  law  placing  them  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  another,  excluding  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  them  —  some- 
times giving  the  care  of  them  entirely  to  the  local  authorities,  and  at 
another  subjecting  them  to  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  then  observe,  that  none  of  these  extreme,  abstract 
principles  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  three  following  heads,  they  believed,  would  embrace  all 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the  subject :  — 

I.  The  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  primary  instruction. 

II.  The  schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught. 

III.  The  authorities  who  are  to  preside  over  them. 

I.  The  subjects  to  be  embraced.  Primary  Instruction  has  been 
divided  into  two  degrees.  The  6rst  is  considered  as  the  lowest 
point  to  which  it  ought  to  sink  —  '  a  degree  of  instruction  which 
France  owes  to  the.in habitants  of  its  most  humble  hamlet,  as  well  as 
in  the  largest  city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found.'  It 
includes  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  the 
legal  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, (so  essential  to  the  spirit  of  national  Onity,)  together  with 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  which  provides  for  a  higher,  but 
equally  real  order  of  wants,  which  God  has  implanted  in  all  hearts. 
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— instnictioo  necessary  to  maiotain  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  good  order  of  society.  The  religious  instruction  must  be  directed 
by  such  clergymen  as  the  parents  may  desire ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  school  are  confided  to  those  of  various  denominations,  where 
the  schoob  are  mixed. 

This  6r^  degree  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  make 
Urn  who  shall  receive  it,  a  man ;  while  it  is  sufficiently  circum- 
scribed to  be  realized  everywhere.  But  it  is  still  far  below  the 
standard  of  that  secondary  instruction  which  is  given  in  our  private 
institutions  and  colleges  ;  and  yet  in  the  present  system  of  education, 
nothing  is  found  to  nil  the  intermediate  space  that  is  left  between 
the  two. 

This  want  should  be  provided  for,  without  compelling  the  citizen 
to  incur  an  expense  beyond  the  means  of  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, or  placing  his  children  in  an  institution  where  they  waste 
their  time  on  acquisitions  of  no  value  to  them,  —  unsuitable  to  their 
dicumstances,  and  dangeroijs  to  their  success. 

The  law,  therefore,  establishes  a  system  of  second,  or  Superior 
Primary  Instruction,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Middle  Schools  of 
Germany.  In  addition  to  the  branches  comprehended  in  elemen- 
tary instruction,  it  embraces  Linear  Drawing,  Surveying,  and  other 
applications  of  practical  Geometry  —  a  knowledge  of  Physics  (Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Chemistry)  and  Natural  History,  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  life —  Singing  —  the  elements  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory, especially  the  History  and  Geography  of  France.  To  these 
may  be  added,  such  higher  branches  as  the  wants  and  resources  of 
difl^rent  places  may  render  expedient. 

II.  The  Schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught. 

France  is  divided  into  eightysix  Departments,  whose  population 
is  generally  from  250,000  to  650,000.  Each  Department  is  di- 
vided into  Arrondissements  or  Counties,  each  County  into 
Cantons  or  Judicial  Districts,  and  each  Canton  into  Communes.  A 
Commune  is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  city,  and  sometimes  consists  of 
several  villages,  united  under  the  direction  of  a  Mayor  and  Council. 

Every  commune  must  maintain  a  school;  and  every  one  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  must  have  a  Superior  Primary  School,  corresponding  to 
the  Middle  schools  of  Germany. 

Every  Department  must  maintain  a  School  for  Primary 
Teachers. 

The  quaIi6cations  required  for  a  Teacher  are,  that  he  must  be 
over  18  years  of  age,  and  must  present  a  certi6cate  of  his  freedom 
from  all  conviction  of  crime,  and  of  his  good  moral  character,  from  the 
Magistrate  of  his  Commune,  and  a  certiGcate  of  his  qualifications  for 
teaching,  from  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  Department. 

He  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  a  suitable  ^welling,  in  order 
to  attach  him  to  his  profession,  and  his  local  situation,  and  to  enable 
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him  to  teach  the  poor  gratuitously ;  and  a  monthly  compensation  from 
each  of  his  pupils  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay. 

If  there  are  no  funds  or  revenues  for  schools,  the  authorities  of 
the  commune  or  district  are  to  lay  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
this  is  not  sufficient,  the  department  must  pay  two  per  cent^  in. 
addition  to  other  taxes.  Should  this  sum  be  still  inadequate,  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  is  to  pay  from  the  fund  for  public  instruction, 
8o  that  every  hamlet  may  in  some  way  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  instruction. 

A  Savings  Bank  is  to  be  established  in  each  department,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  shall  be  deposited,  to  be  paid  on 
his  retirement,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  to  his  family. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  part  of  the  law  aims  at  two  great 
objects.  1 .  To  induce  the  teacher  to  remain  permanently  in  his 
employment,  and  thus  to  render  teaching  a  profession.  2.  To 
compel  every  inhabitant  of  France  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
Schools  according  to  his  ability,  while  he  is  still  to  receive  aid, 
whenever  his  own  means  are  insufficient  to  secure  the  education  of 
his  children.  On  the  last  point  the  Committee  remark,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principle  we  have  so  often  advanced,  that  ^  we 
pro6t  most  by  things  obtained  at  some  sacriGce  ;'  and  that  while  the 
poor  ought  to  pay  very  little,  '  this  trifling  sacrifice  will  attach  the 
child  to  the  school,  will  excite  the  vigilance  of  the  parents,  and  give 
them  some  importance  in  their  own  eyes/ 

III.  The  authorities  which  preside  over  the  Schools. 

The  schools  of  each  Commune  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Curate  (Catholic 
Minister)  or  Protestant  Pastor,  and  three  of  the  Councillors 
(Selectmen)  chosen   by  the  Council. 

Every  Arrondissement  or  County  shall  have  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  several  public  officers,  and  a  minister  of  each  denomina- 
tion, who  shall  meet  once  a  month. 

The  Communal  or  Town  Committees  shall  inspect  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  the  Communes,  watch  over  their  health, 
and  discipline;  see  that  every  child  is  taught;  admit  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  report  candidates  for  teachers,  and  the  conduct  of 
teachers,  to  the  County  Committee. 

The  County  Committee  is  bound  to  inspect  all  the  schools 
in  the  County,  and  to  report  their  state  annually  to  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  ;  propose  reforms  and  improvements ;  and  authorise 
and  locate  teachers ;  and  after  due  examination,  may  remove  them, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction. 

In  every  Department  there  shall  be  one  or  more  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  public  Instruction,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  teachers,  and  give  certificates  of  their 
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qualifications,  and  to  examiDe  the  iDtellectual  progress  of  the  pupils 
d'tbe  schools  in  their  department,  in  frequent  vbits,  and  at  irregular 
periods. 

In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Committee  have  aimed  at  a 
combination  of  local  and  general  authority.  To  place  the  schools 
exclusively  under  the  local  authorities,  in  their  view,  gives  rise  to 
*  a  train  of  petty  chicaneries'  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  and  the  influence  exerted  over  him. 
While  the  teacher  should  be  connected  with  those  around  him, 
by  receiving  his  place  either  from  their  choice,  or  by  their  consent, 
respect  should  be  secured  for  him,  by  making  him  amenable  to  a 
tribunal  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  those  local  jealousies,  which 
are  so  often  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  schools  in  our 
own  country. 

Tbe  French  system  of  schools,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  supply 
the  defects,  which  are  obvious  in  the  best  systems  of  our  own 
country.  It  secures  the  existence  of  a  school  for  every  child  in  the 
nation^  by  compelling  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  proportion, 
and  yet  providing  a  resource  in  case  of  his  inability.  It  gives  suf- 
ficient power  to  the  local  authorities  to  excite  deep  interest  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  while  it  guards  against  its  abuse  and  secures 
a  thorough  system  of  inspection,  by  independent  agents,  whose  pay 
enables  them  to  devote  their  time  to  it.  Above  all,  it  provides  for 
tbe  education  and  permanent  support  of  faithful,  laborious  teachers, 
without  whom,  the  whole  system  is  but  an  empty  form  of  words. 


METHODS    OF    THE    FIRST    SCHOOL. 

After  our  views  of  'The First  School'  were  prepared,  we  hod  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  an  article  signed  '  Clement,'  in  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  School  Magazine,  '  On  the  Education  of  Adam  before 
the  fall.'  In  the  words  of  this  writer,  '  we  discover  a  system  of 
education,  with  Nature  for  the  School —  God  for  the  Teacher  — 
Natural  objects  for  the  lesson  —  and  Man  for  the  scholar.^  It  is 
obvious,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  first  process  of  naming  the  animals, 
called  the  mental  powers  of  our  first  parents  into  exercise.  Atten- 
tion —  comparison — judgment,  as  to  the  varieties  and  peculiafities 
of  animals  —  recollection  of  their  forms,  and  colors,  and  charac- 
terbtics,  and  memory  of  words,  were  all  requisite.  The  first  les- 
son, of  the  first  man,  was  thus  a  key  to  his  own  faculties,  and  a 
guide  to  future  efforts  of  mind.     It  was  like  the  first  attempt  of  a 
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child  to  stand,  when  placed  upon  his  feet,  which  gives  to  bim  the 
consciousness  of  a  new  power,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  new  course 
of  action. 

In  this  single  lesson,  we  have  indeed  a  key  to  the  whole  plan  of 
intellectual  education,  which  is  vaunted  by  some  as  tbe  modem 
plan,  and  derided  by  others  as  innovation.  It  is  to  present  oljjeeU 
of  thought  J  and  then  call  the  mind  and  the  tongue  into  action,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  impress  merely  our  own  thoughts,  or  transfuse 
our  own  ideas  into  the  brain  of  our  pupils.  It  is  to  present  things^ 
on  which  names  may  be  inscribed,  instead  of  a  mass  of  names  to  be 
applied  to  things  yet  unknown,  and  to  the  pupil,  inconceivable.  • 

One  circumstance  to  which  we  only  alluded,  is  stated  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Magazine ;  that  '  Man  was  created,  and  sent  forth  to 
act  as  the  ruler  of  creation.'  We  may  add  that  he  was  trained  to 
this  high  office,  and  that  power  was  given  him,  in  ord^r  to  constitute 
responsibility,  and  to  accustom  him  to  its  use.  The  idea  of  train- 
ing a  voluntary  being,  without  giving  him  potrer,  or  to  use  an 
equivalent  word  in  this  case,  liberty  —  of  a  state  of  probation  in 
fetters  —  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  plans  of  Providence,  as  with 
common  sense.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  train  a  child  to 
walk,  by  carrying  him  in  our  arms.  Wlio  can  learn  to  govern  A»m- 
selfy  if  he  is  never  left  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  shall  never  forget  our  impressions  when  the  bolts  of  tbe 
novitiate  school,  in  an  Italian  monastery,  were  drawn  back,  and  we 
were  pointed  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  institution,  inscrib- 
ed upon  its  inner  portal, — 

*^olo  tt  volo  non  habitant  in  hoc  domoJ* 

*  I  will  and  I  will  not,  do  not  dwell  under  this  roof.'  Nor  shall 
we  forget  the  still  stronger  impression  produced  by  visiting  a  sem- 
inary of  Jesuits,  where  every  youth,  even  of  manly  age,  was  placed, 
at  every  moment,  under  the  inspection  of  a  master  in  his  study, 
was  compelled  to  follow  him  in  his  daily  walks,  and  never  allowed 
to  leave  his  ranks ;  and  even  locked  up  at  night  in  a  little  cell, 
where  no  vices  could  have  access  but  those  (the  roost  horrible  of 
all),  to  which  his  own  passions  would  drive  him,  when  released  from 
the  unceasing,  inquisitorial  torture  of  the  teacher's  eye.  He  might 
be  trained  thus,  (if  his  spirit  were  not  too  lofty)  to  be  the  subser- 
vient instrument  of  a  superior;  but  he  could  not  be  suitably  pre- 
pared to  be  a  man,  and  a  freeman  —  to  be  the  master  of  a  family,  or 
a  member  of  a  self-governing  community. 

We  have  regretted  to  see  the  same  error  pervading  more  than 
one  family  and  school.  The  strong  arm  of  power  was  used  to  stop 
every  avenue  by  which  the  ebullitions  of  passion  could  escape,  while 
nothing  was  done  to   subdue  the  fire  within.      As  well  might 
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'  we  attempt  to  destroy  the  force  of  steam,  by  closing  all  the  valves 
by  which  it  .can  bsue;  and  as  rationally  might  we  wonder  at  the 
explosion,  which  follows  the  futile  attempt  to  suppress  an  accumu" 
lating  pototTy  as  at  the  out-breaking  violence  which  often  succeeds 
in  the  ^fetter  system '  of  education,  applied  to  the  strong,  and 
every-day  strengthening  passions  of  the  young.  He  who  is  not 
taught  to  govern  himseffi  toill  probably  be  ruined  for  want  of  a 
governor.  Watch  his  progress,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger  ;  eo- 
Ughten  his  ignorance,  and  assist  his  weakness ;  and  if  his  strength 
is  felling  in  the  hour  of  trial,  snatch  him  from  the  overwhelmmg 
torrent ;  but  teach  him  to  rule  his  own  spirit,  or  he  will  be  '  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  waib.' 


ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION   IN    GEOGRAPHY. 
Eitraei  of  a  Ltctwt  ddivtrtd  htfort  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 

By  W.  C.  WOODBRIDOE. 

The  foundation  of  geographical  knowledge  must  be  laid  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  places,  and  this,  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  must  acquire  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  maps. 

The  pupil  must  therefore  be  Grst  prepared  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  a  map,  as  a  miniature  representation  of  the  mere 
outlines  of  objects  on  the  earth.  He  must  learn  to  conceive  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  containing  mountains,  rivers,  and  kingdoms, 
to  realize  the  imperfections  of  the  representation,  and  to  use  it 
only  as  an  aid  to  his  imagination. 

The  map  presents  a  shaded  outline,  which  separates  a  large 
blank  space,  marked  here  and  there  with  a  dark  spot,  from  another 
portion  of  the  surface,  crossed  by  crooked  lines  of  various  dimen- 
sions, marked  with  dots  and  little  circles,  and  crowded  with  names. 
But  this  blank  space,  he  must  be  taught,  represents  a  wide,  blue 
oceauy  rolling  in  the  majesty  of  its  waves,  and  wafting  navies  on  its 
bosom,  or  swallowing  them  up  in  its  abysses.  Those  crooked 
lines  are  the  emblems  of  noble  rivers,  flowing  with  irresistible 
strength,  covered  with  ships,  and  teeming  with  animal  life ;  and 
where  they  are  crossed  by  another  little  line,  he  must  imagine  a 
cataract.  Its  banks,  instead  of  being  covered  with  names,  are 
shaded  with  lofty  forests^  or  spread  inio  beautiful,  cultivated  fields, 
or  enlivened  by  villages. 

Where  these  circles  are  scattered  up  and  down,  there  should  be 
splendid  cities  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  crowds  of  ships,  and  a 
moving  ocean  of  human  beings.  And  those  spots  of  various  colors 
are  the  dominions  of  separate  kings,  and  nations,  inhabited  by  men 
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—  so  distant  from  us,  that  they  never  heard  of  our  pupils  —  so 
numerous,  that  he  might  go  among  them,  and  come  away,  unnoticed. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  just  conceptions  of  this  kind,  the  study  of 
Geography  must  commence  with  the  elements.  I  do  not  mean 
with  the  definitions  of  land,  and  water,  of  mountains,  and  lakes, 
and  rivers,  and  volcanoes,  but  with  the  observation  of  the  objects  in 
nature  around  him,  which  shall  serve  as  the  basis  upon  whkh 
these  ideas  may  be  founded.  The  name  of  mountain,  and  valley, 
and  lake,  and  river,  should  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
observation  of  hill,  and  hollow,  and  pond,  and  brook  ;  and  the  same 
process  of  enlargement  should  become  familiar  to  his  imagination, 
which  is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  *  Child's  Book  on  the 
Soul,'  in  reference  to  time.  He  should  be  made  to  stand  and 
watch  the  stream,  and  see  it  spread,  and  widen,  and  deepen,  until 
it  rolls  on,  a  mighty  river,  whose  farther  bank  is  but  just  visible. 
He  should  be  accustomed  to  gaze  at  the  mountain,  or  the  bill,  until 
you  can  spread  its  base,  and  rear  its  top,  and  put  on  house  after 
bouse,  and  village  after  village,  and  call  him  to  climb  step  after 
step  up  the  slow  ascent,  and  then  point  him  upward  to  the  distant 
summit,  until  he  is  weary  with  the  thought.  He  should  stand  and 
look  at  the  cascade  or  the  mill-fall,  until,  by  the  aid  of  description, 
the  sound  increases  to  n  roar,  and  the  bank  deepens  to  a  precipice, 
and  the  opening  below  becomes  an  awful  chasm,  filled  with  'the 
noise  of  many  waters.'  Not  till  then  should  he  hear  the  name  of 
JSItagara,  which  should  embody  all  his  loftiest  emotions,  and  yet 
be  presented  as  surpassing  all  that  he  can  conceive. 

But  let  us  ask  again  —  is  it  the  lines  and  spots  of  the  map,  or 
the  great  objects  they  represent,  which  the  pupil  is  to  learn  ?  If 
the  latter,  in  what  way  is  he  to  effect  it  ?  By  gazing  at  these 
mystical  marks,  and  committing  to  memory  all  the  names  attached 
to  them  ?  We  have  no  patience  with  those  who  thus  teach  their 
pupils  a  science,  which  may  be  called  Chartology,  but  has  no 
more  title  to  the  name  of  Geography,  than  the  giving  names  to  an 
equal  number  of  Chinese  charactei*s. 

We  have  had  the  details  of  an  instance  in  which  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  could  point  to  every  line  and  spot  upon  the  map  of 
Europe,  only  on  hearing  its  name,  before  he  could  yet  pronounce 
a  word.  But  while  we  mourn  over  the  mistaken  kindness  which 
could  thus  prepare  an  infant  for  the  premature  grave  to  which  he 
descended,  we  do  not  envy  the  reputation  of  that  teacher,  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  making  his  pupils  equally  expert,  in  this 
parrot-like  exercise.  We  fear  there  are  many  such  instances— 
nay,  we  suspect  there  are  many  schools  where  the  ideas  derived 
from  the  map,  are  just  such  as  would  be  obtained  from  studying 
those  charts  of  human  life  which  represent  an  event  by  a  promon- 
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toffjy  difficulty  by  a  whirlpool,  and  death  by  a  torrent  or  waterfall, 
terniinatiog  in  the  beautifully  ornamented  border^  that  surrounds 
this  picture  of  time  and  history  !  We  are  only  less  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  that  which  pretends  to  represent  invisible  things. 

Tbe  first  step  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  ideas  from 
representation,  is  to  teach  him  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Even  the  effect  of  pictures  is  often  lost  upon  the  young  mind  for 
want  of  a  practical  knowledge,  or  perception  of  perspective;  and 
be  supposes  objects  smaller  or  higher,  from  their  appearance  on 
tbe  picture,  or  darker  from  their  shade,  because  he  has  never  been 
taagbt  to  observe  tbe  effect  of  distance  and  light.  How  much 
more  liable  is  he  to  error,  in  regard  to  the  naked  outlines,  or  mere 
indices  of  great  objects,  presented  on  a  map.  1  know  not  any 
mode  so  effectual  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
maps,  as  to  teach  him  to  construct  them  from  nature,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished,  at  the  s£une  time  that  he  is  learning  to  observe 
tbe  objects  around  him. 

Let  the  course  of  observation  to  which  we  have  referred,  be 
extended  to  everything  within  his  horizon,  and  let  him  learn  the 
individual  name  attached  to  every  object  of  importance.  Let  him 
learn  to  observe  them  from  different  points  of  view.  Point  out  to 
bim  the  varying  position  of  the  sun.  Let  him  observe  its  direc- 
tion in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  evening,  —  and  then  show 
him  tbe  north  star,  and  he  will  thus  find  the  marks  for  the  four 
standard  points  to  which  he  is  to  refer  all  descriptions  of  the  situa- 
tions of  places.  Let  the  terms,  east,  south,  west  and  northl  be 
attached  to  these  points,  only  when  he  has  learned  the  need  of 
them;  and  not  be  employed  before  he  has  acquired  distinct  ideas 
of  them.  Let  him  observe  the  direction  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  landscape,  first  from  one  prominent  point,  then  from  another. 
Let  him  notice  those  which  are  in  a  range  or  '  row '  with  each 
other  from  his  station  —  those  which  are  on  opposite  sides  —  those 
which  would  form  a  triangle  —  and  those  which  would  make  a 
square,  or  a  cross,  and  thus  fix  the  positions  of  every  important 
place  in  his  mind,  so  that  he  could  sketch  a  map  of  these  points 
and  lines  from  his  imagination  as  well  as  from  direct  perception. 

But  he  must  in  the  mean  time  be  taught  the  construction  of 
maps  of  a  much  smaller  space.  Let  him  draw  upon  the  slaie,  no 
matter  how  nidely,  a  square  to  represent  the  table  upon  which  he 
b  writing,  or  the  room  m  which  he  is  sitting.  If  practicable,  let 
Urn  look  down  upon  it  from  the  ceiling  above,  but  in  any  event, 
let  bim  mark  the  spot  on  which  every  object  is  placed,  with  its 
size  and  shape,  as  it  would  appear  from  above.  As  soon  as  be 
has  repeated  this  so  often  that  he  perceives  the  want  of  accuracy 
b  his  rude  representations,  furnish  him  with  a  scale  to  measure 
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the  room  or  the  table,  and  the  distance  of  the  respective  objects 
from  each  other,  and  supply  him  with  a  smaller  rule,  adapted  to 
the  size  of  his  slate,  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  parts.  Then 
direct  him  to  transfer,  after  the  measurement  of  every  line  or 
distance  with  the  larger  rule,  an  equal  number  of  parts  with  the 
smaller  upon  his  slate,  until  every  object  is  represented  in  propor- 
tionate size,  and  relative  situation,  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 
This  he  will  be  told  is  a  plan  or  mop,  and  as  his  observations 
abroad  are  going  on,  he  will  probably  be  himself  anxious,  to  em- 
ploy the  same,  method,  to  represent  the  various  objects  of  the 
landscape  before  him.  He  should  be  led  on,  however,  by  grad- 
uated steps.  Let  him  draw  an  entire  plan  of  the  house  in  wmch  be 
lives,  of  the  garden  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  farm,  or  grounds 
around  it.  So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  let  every  effort  be  followed 
by  measurement,  as  in  the  map  of  a  room,  in  order  that  the  habit 
of  accurate  observation  so  valuable  in  life,  may  be' cultivated,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  acquires  the  correct  idea  of  distances. 

The  pupil  will  now  be  prepared  to  delineate  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  outlines  of  the  country  around  him,  and  by  observ- 
ing carefully  the  ranges  of  objects,  lie  may  arrive  at  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy  by  mere  inspection.  He  should  be  accustomed 
also  to  ascertain  short  distances,  by  paces,  and  longer  ones  by  an 
accurate  observation  of  the  time  which  is  spent  in  passing  over 
them,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  and  to  register  all  the  circum- 
stances which  arc  necessary  for  his  map.  As  his  perception  of 
accuracy  increases,  he  may  be  taught  to  trace  the  deviations  from 
a  straight  line  in  a  stream  or  a  road  ;  and  if  circumstances  admit, 
he  should  be  allowed  the  use  x)f  a  chain  or  tape  measure  and  a 
compass,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  employing  them. 

Such  is  the  course  it  is  desirable  to  pursue,  in  order  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  the  study  of  maps ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  oth- 
erwise avoid  the  danger  of  false  or  imperfect  conceptions,  which 
will  destroy  half  their  value  to  the  pupil.  It  is  obvious,  that  it 
might  be  and  ought  to  be  commenced  in  the  nursery,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mother.  It  would  serve  as  the  amusement  of 
many  a  listless  moment,  as  soon  as  the  child  can  use  a  slate  and 
pencil.  It  might  be  carried  on  by  any  parent  who  can  spend  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  week  with  his  children,  before  they  are  ten 
years  of  age.  If  they  are  left  to  begin  at  school,  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  instructor  of  a  boarding- 
school.  Indeed,  there^re  few  teachers  of  common  schools,  whose 
influence  and  usefulness  with  their  pupils  would  not  be  increased, 
and  whose  labor  would  not  be  on  the  whole  lightened,  by  the 
extra  lessons  and  little  excursions  which  it  would  render  neces- 
sary. 
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After  the  pupil  has  become  ramiliar  with  the  coDStruction  of 
these  simple  maps,  he  should  be  taught  to  draw  them  on  every 
▼ariety  oi  scale,  uatil  he  ceases  to  think  of  the  size  of  the  map 
before  him,  and  by  immediate  reference  to  the  scale  of  measure- 
ment, should  learn  to  perceive  at  once,  through  the  medium  of  a 
map,  the  great  objects  which  it  represents,  instead  of  the  lines  and 
points  upon  its  surface,  just  as  we  perceive  ideas  through  the  me- 
dium of  words.  It  will  also  facilitate  his  transition  to  other  maps, 
if  he  be  accustomed  to  draw  a  meridian  through  some  prominent 
object,  from  an  observation  of  the  north-^tar  or  a  shadow  at  noon- 
day ;  and  to  divide  the  map  by  other  lines,  drawn  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  it,  at  regular  distances.  It  will  aid  still  farther  in 
ma  transitions,  if  the  central  line  from  east  to  west  be  assumed  as 
an  equator^  and  distances  be  reckoned  in  both  directions,  firom  this 
and  the  first  meridian. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  as  no  description  can  be 
equally  useful  with  the  view  of  objects  themselves,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  the  geography  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  own  town,  as  much  as  possible,  from  personal 
oburvationf  and  be  accustomed  to  describe  and  delineate  its  out- 
lines. It  should  only  be  after  his  own  sketches  are  executed,  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  more  complete,  engraved  maps,  of  the 
same  region. 

Let  me  not  be  told  that  this  is  theory ,  plausible  upon  paper,  but 
impracticable  in  its  execution.  It  is  but  the  history  of  what  has 
been  done  and  still  is  done,  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  his 
followers  in  Europe ;  and  is  in  substance  wlnt  must  be  done,  by 
every  one  who  is  designed  to  be  a  topographical  or  military  engi- 
neer. It  would  require  little  more  time  thus  to  learn  to  delineate 
the  great  features  of  a  country,  if  it  were  commenced  at  an  early 
period,  than  it  now  does  to  imitate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Every  step  is,  in  itself,  perfectly  practicable  and  easy.  Only  time 
and  patience  are  necessary  to  combine  them  all,  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  instruction.  Where  either  of  these  fail,  or  where  preju- 
dice and  avarice  prevent  the  overtasked  instructor  from  adopting 
this  entire  course,  much  may  be  done  by  devoting  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  week,  for  a  short  period,  to  this  object.  Some  measures 
of  this  kind  should  always  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  blunders  to 
which  the  uninitiated  pupil  is  continually  liable. 
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ON    TEACHING    A    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE     ACCORD- 
ING   TO    THE    METHOD    OF    JACOTOT. 

Bt  Georob  W.  GREiins. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  have  given  a  practical  account  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Jacotot  in  teaching  to  read,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  inotlier  tongue  or  to  any  other  language.  I  now 
propose  to  give  a  similar  description  of  the  6rst  steps  in  the  study  of 
a  foreign  language.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  each  of  these 
courses  depends  upon  the  same  principles,  and  that  it  is  everywhere 
the  aim  of  the  method,  to  lead  its  pupils  to  regard  themselves  as 
their  own  teachers. 

The  6rst  exercise  in  the  study  of  language  calls  for  a  full  exer- 
tion of  good  will  in  the  scholars,  and  for  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Nature  has  made  a  great  distinction  between  men,  id 
her  distribution  of  the  power  of  committing  to  memory.  Tboae 
who,  upon  reading  a  page  or  chapter  once  or  twice,  can  repeat  it 
word  for  word,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  tenacity  of  memory, 
rather  than  examples  by  which  its  general  distribution  can  be  estima- 
ted. There  is  much  less  distinction  between  boys.  Some,  indeed, 
can,  without  much  effort,  learn  half  a  page,  or  even  an  entire  page  of  a 
new  language,  at  the  first  lesson.  Others  can  scarcely  repeat  three 
lines,  after  long  and  assiduous  study.  The  first,  therefore  have,  in  the 
beginning,  an  advantage*  over  the  last  in  the  study  of  language, 
and  particularly  according  to  the  method  of  Jacotot.  But  the  dia- 
tinction  is  seldom  kept  up  beyond  the  first  quarter.  If  those  whose 
memory  is  naturally  dull,  bring  an  unwavering  resolution  to  their 
task,  they  will  soon  perceive  that  the  obstacles  gradually  diminish, 
as  their  practice  extends ;  the  memory  becomes  more  pliant,  and 
forms  itself  step  by  step,  to  receive  and  retain  the  lightest  im- 
pressiqn. 

While  therefore  we  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  student's 
plea,  when  he  asserts  that  he  cannot  learn  by  heart,  we  still  insist 
upon  the  effort,  and  bear  with  his  blunders  and  hesitation  and 
apparent  dullness,  until  the  exercise  of  his  memory  has  made  it 
prompt,  and  obedient  to  his  will. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  will  make  the 
exertion,  can  commit  a  lesson  to  memory,  we  place  a  text  book  ia 
the  hands  of  our  scholars,  and  adapting  our  task  to  the  power  of  the 

*When  I  first  formed  a  class  in  Latin,  there  were  two  scholars  out  of  six  who 
could  scarcely  learn  six  lines  in  a  lesson.  The  next  quarter  one  of  these  learnt  hif 
Greek  epitome  in  a  fortnight,  and  wondered  that  Greek  should  be  so  easy,  and 
but  a  few  weeka  since  brought  me  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  for  his  first  Immq 
in  Hebrew. 
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iDdiTidual,  we  tell  him  to  learn  by  heart  a  few  words,  or  lines,  or 
even  a  page. 

On  the  opposite  page,  or  interlined  with  the  text,  is  a  literal 
translation  of  every  word  of  the  original.  Thus,  while  the  student 
is  learning  the  words,  he  learns  also  their  exact  or  local  significa- 
tion. If,  for  example,  the  first  lesson  has  been  the  preface  to  the 
lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  as  soon  as  he  has  repeated  the  text,  we 
call  upon  him  to  translate  it ;  not  from  the  volume  itself,  but  by 
sentences  and  phrases,  as  we  give  them  out.  By  this  means  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  words  as  well  as  to  their 
written  form ;  and  from  the  6rst,  is  learning  (what  all  those  who 
have  studied  language  will  acknowledge  to  be  peculiarly  difficult) 
to  understand  the  observations  which  are  addressed  to  him,  or  the 
conversation  that  is  carried  on  in  his  presence. 

*Non  dabitofere  plerosqne,  Atttce,  qui  hoc  ffeauB  scriptnre  leve  et  non 
ads  di^am  summorum  vironim  perBoois  judicent  quum  relatum  legent, 
qnlfl  moricam  docaerit  Epamioondam ;  aut  in  ejus  virtutibus  commemorari, 
nltaate  earn  commode,  scienterque  tibiis  cantasse.' 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  has  been  repeated,  we  ask  for  its  trans- 
lation into  English. 

At  first,  however,  we  have  only  the  general  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  scholar  knows  which  parts  of 
the  Latin  and  English  correspond. 

^  Non   dubito   fere  plerosque,  Attice,  I  doubt  not,  Atticus,  that 
there  are  many,  &c,  iic. 

We  are  thus  brought  near  to  the  exact  translation  ;  but  one  step 
more  must  be  taken,  before  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  meaning 
of  every  word.      The  following   questions  will  easily  lead  us  to  it- 
What   is   the   meaning  of  non  ?     What   of  dubito  ?     What  of 
fhrosque,  &c,  &c. 

If  the  scholar  can  answer  such  questions  with  promptitude  and 
precision,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  has  learned  his  lesson 
perfectly.  But  we  should  have  gained  very  little  were  we  to  leave 
the  lesson  here,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  because  he  has 
recited  it  once,  he  will  recollect  it  always.  He  must  remember,  as 
well  as  learn,  and  know  the  lesson  of  to-day,  as  well  on  the  morrow, 
as  at  his  first  recitation.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out constant  repetition.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  him  to  read  it,  or 
repeat  it  to  himself —  it  must  be  repeated  to  another,  and  repeated 
aloud.  Every  new  recitation,  therefore,  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  repetition  of  the  old.  The  scholar  should  6rst  repeat  what  he 
'has  learned  today,  and  then  go  back  to  the  lesson  of  yesterday,  or 
last  week,  or  last  month. 

As  in  large  schools,  or  even  in  large  classes,  this  is  apparently  dif- 
ficult, I  will  give  a  short  account  of  a  method  which  I  have  seen  prac- 
tised with  great  success. 
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When  we  6rst  form  a  class,  there  are  generally  several  scholars 
who  set  out  together  from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  their  first 
lessons  will  not  occupy  more  time  than  other  duties  allow  for  a 
large  class.  But  by  degrees,  the  scholars  will  separate.  One 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  ready  memory,  will  soon  be  in 
advance  of  all  his  classmates.  Another,  perhaps,  will  follow  him 
at  a  short  distance  behind,  but  a  distance  that  every  day  increases. 
Behind  these  two  we  6nd  a  third,  who,  although  unable  to  equal  tbe 
first,  still  succeeds  in  keeping  a  little  before  the  remainder  of  the 
class.  The  recitation  bench  will,  in  a  certain  degree,  appear  like  a 
racing  ground.  The  fleetest  steed,  with  outstretched  neck  and 
panting  breast,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  rivals  with  whom  he  started; 
another  follows  him  closely  from  behind.  Here  two  contend  with 
equal  strength,  and  no  effort  can  increase  or  diminish  tbe 
distance  between  them;  while  the  rear  b  filled  up  with  tbe 
dullest  of  the  ring,  whom  neither  whip  nor  spur  can  drive  out  of  a 
certain  pace. 

Now,  in  what  manner  can  you  keep  so  many  scattering  lessons 
together,  and  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  the  same  hour  ? 

Each  individual  must,  of  course,  repeat  his  new  lesson,  wholly  and 
alone.  And  in  this,  the  assistance  of  monitors  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  every  practical  teacher.  But  the  old  lessons  must  be 
repeated  attentively.  When  the  new  lessons  have  been  recited, 
let  the  class  remain  at  the  recitation  stand,  in  their  usual  order.  You 
can  call  upon  any  member  whom  you  please,  to  begin  the  repetitioD. 
If  you  would  secure  the  attention  of  the  class,  you  must  show  them 
that  any  individual  may  be  called  upon,  without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  and  that,  without  any  prompting  from  you,  he 
must  take  up  the  sentence,  or  line,  or  word,  just  where  the  other 
has  left  off.  It  is  in  most  cases  best  to  allow  to  each  but  a  few  lines. 
The  remainder  of  the  class  are  apt  to  grow  weary  when  called  to 
listen  for  many  minutes  to  the  same  scholar.  There  is  a  species  of 
excitement  in  the  rapid  passing  of  words  from  one  to  another. 
Each  little  eye  is  attentively  bent  upon  the  teacher's  face,  and  each 
ear  eager  to  catch  every  word,  when  all  know  that  il  may  be  the 
last,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  will  next  be  called  on  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

In  this  manner,  let  the  first  repeat  the  first  sentence,  or  if  it  be 
too  long,  such  a  part  of  it  as  you  think  best.  Lict  a  motion  of 
your  hand  be  the  signal  for  the  next  to  break  in.  Let  the  sentence 
be  long  or  short,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
If  betake  the  wrong  word,  call  upon  the  next,  and  pass  it  on  in 
this  manner,  throughout  the  class,  taking  care  not  to  prompt  a 
pupil,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary.     As  each  scholar  arrives 
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at  the  end  of  his  own  lesson,  let  him  return  to  his  seat ;  and  carry 
the  repetition  through,  with  those  that  remain.  Above  ail,  do  not 
reject  any  external  influence,  that  may  increase  the  attention  of 
the  class,  and  the  excitement  of  the  exercises. 

The  limits  of  the  epitome  used  for  our  introductory  exercises 
Yaries  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  it 
ought  not  to  contain  less  than  14  or  15  pages.  While  the  pupil 
is  still  engaged  in  committing  these  to  memory,  various  exercises 
may  be  introduced  both  to  facilitate  his  task,  and  to  give  him  bet- 
ter command  of  that  which  be  already  knows. 

The  first  is  a  translation  by  words.  Take  at  random  any  word 
in  the  epitome,  and  ask  for  its  meaning,  and  construction. 

*  What  does  domo  mean  ? ' 
'From  home.' 

*  Where  have  yoa  seen  it  ? ' 

*  Domo  navibas  proficiscens. 

*  Where  do  yoa  find  that  sentence  ?' 

'  In  the  first  section  of  Miltiades,  where  he  receives  the  answer  from 
the  Lemnians.' 

*  In  that  the  only  place  yon  have  seen  it  in  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir ;  I  have  aeen  it  also  in  the  second  section.' 

<  Where  is  that  ? '  dLc,  dLC. 

*  Is  that  the  only  Latin  word  which  you  have  seen  for  home  ?  * 

*No,  Sir.  Directly  below  the  domo,  in  this  last  sentence,  there  is 
domom.' 

*  Well ;  bow  does  that  differ  from  domo  ? ' 

<  I  don't  know,  Su-.' 

*  Are  they  translated  alike  ? ' 

*No,  Sir.    One  is  translated  'from  home,'  and  the  other  simply  'home.' 

*  Which  is  from  home  ? ' 

*Domo  —  in  both  sentences ;  in  the  first,  domo  proficiscens  —  departing 
from  home ;  and  in  the  second,  domo  profectus  —  departed  from  home.' 

*  Weil,  how  do  they  differ,  then?' 

'  Why,  one  is  domum,  and  the  other  domo  —  that  is  all  that  I  can  see.' 

'But  the  meaning.  You  have  just  said  that  they  differ  in  that,  too.  Look 
attenUvely  at  the  two  words,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  in  them  which 
represents  this  difference.'* 

'How  would  you  translate  from  honu?* 

'Dome.' 

'How  would  you  translate  home  ? ' 

'  Domum.' 

'Why?' 

'The  book  says  so.' 

'  Where  then  is  your/rom  ? ' 

'In  0.' 

[The  conclusion  is  inevitable.] 

*  I  have  known  a  wilful  boy  pretend  that  he  could  not  find  any  representa- 
tioD  of  this  difference.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  admit  this  excuse.  The  dif- 
ference is  plainly  marked,  and  every  boy  can  see  it 
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'  Which  of  these  words  would  yoo  use,  if  yoo  wanted  to  i ay,  at  home  ? ' 
•Neither.' 
•Why  ao?' 

c  Becaaae  I  have  seen  that  expression  translated  by  domi,  in  the  next 
section.' 
'  How  many  forms  of  home  have  you  met  with  ? ' 

*  Three;  domo  —  domum  —  domi.' 

*  Why  does  this  word  assume  different  forms  ? ' 

*  To  express  different  meanings.' 

*  Is  the  Latin  language  like  ours  in  this  respect  ? ' 

'  No,  Sir.  Our  language,  instead  of  changing  the  forms  of  the  wordsy 
unites  with  them  smsdler  words,  which  express  this  distinction.' 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  proficiscens  ? ' 
'  Departing.' 

« Of  profectus  ? ' 

'  Departed.' 

'  Do  you  find  in  these  two  words,  any  such  peculiarity  as  that  which  you 
just  pointed  out  in  domum  ? 

'  There  is  a  far  greater  difference  between  them.  Proficiscens  is  not 
BO  much  like  profectus,  as  domum  like  domo  and  domi.' 

<  Biit  how  large  a  part  of  each  word  is  like  the  other  ? ' 

*  The  first  four  letters — pirofJ* 

'  Well,  now  examine  the  English  words,  departing,  and  departed.' 
'  I  see,  now.  Sir ;  the  ing  in  English  is  represented  by  the  cfi#,  and 
the  English  ed^  by  (««.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  not  seen  facts  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  Two  or  three  instances,  you  should  remember,  can  never 
form  a  general  rule.  It  is  only  by  observing  a  great  number  of  facts,  and 
examining  with  great  care  a  variety  of  examples  that  we  can  form  rules  of 
universal  or  even  extensive  application.' 

*  But  I  have  more  than  one  example,  Sir.  There  is  hortaha  and  mjfuliij^ 
in  the  second  section,  both  of  them  translated  like  profectus,  with  an  ed; 
and  there  is  habens  in  the  first,  and  intersertns  in  the  fourth,  and  dieens  in 
the  third,  which  are  translated  with  ing ;  and  besides  these,  there  it 
another  word  which  only  differs  from  these  in  its  vowel,  and  is  translated 
with  the  tfi^,  also,  —  dwntans. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pupil  cannot  make  such  observations  as  these 
unless  he  be  perfectly  familiar  with  his  epitome ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  these  observations  will  be  a  great  assistance  in  obtaining 
this  familiarity.  But  another  style  of  questions  should  be  sometimes 
introduced.  Question  the  class  upon  separate  words.  What  is 
the  meaning  of /onim  ?  '  'Place.'  *  Where  have  you  seen  it?* 
*  In  the  preface  —  nan  primum^'  &c. 

In  this  manner,  the  class  should  be  carried  through  the  epitome. 
The  exercises  1  have  described,  should  never  be  deferred  until  the 
whole  be  learned.  Boys  are  not  like  men^  who  labor  with  some 
favorite  object  in  view,  and  count  each  step  that  brings  them  nearer 
to  It.  They  require  every  species  of  excitement,  every  variety  of 
persuasion.  All  the  inBuence  within  your  control  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  if  you  would  impart  spirit  and   animation  to 
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their  exercbes.  Neither  will  they,  in  general,  be  content  to  go 
OQ,  without  understanding  the  object  and  bearing  of  all  that  they  do. 
The  curiosity  which  distinguishes  childhood  is  displayed  in  various 
ways.  Every  boy  will  seek  to  know  why  he  is  required  to  per- 
form this  exercise,  or  stndy  that  work.  Nothing  short  of  a  reason 
will  satisfy  him ;  and  that  reason  should  be  contained  in  the  exer-* 
cise  itself.  If  be  feels  that  every  exertion  is  bringing  him  nearer 
to  the  goal  —  that  every  exercise  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  his 
progress  —  the  exertion  and  exercise,  however  difficult,  will  still 
be  pleasing,  and  the  consciousness  of  successful  efibrt  will  excite 
to  further  exertion. 


THE    SECOND    SCHOOL. 

The  first  school  was  The  School  of  Innocence.  The  end  in  view, 
was  the  immediatej  unmingled  happiness  of  the  pupils.  The  means 
were  social  and  religious  influence,  combined  with  intellectual 
instruction,  and  bodily  labor.  The  discipline  was  that  of  kindness, 
pouring  forth  incessant  streams  of  bounty,  to  cheer  and  strengthen  its 
objects,  and  lead  them  to  love  and  to  obey  their  benefactor. 

But  the  pupils  rebelled  against  this  mild  discipline  ;  and  they 
were  removed  from  The  School  of  Innocence,  to  The  School  of  Re- 
formation. 

Their  ultimate  happiness  was  still  the  great  object  of  their  edu- 
catkra.  But  transgression  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  this 
object,  by  conferring  immediate  enjoyment ;  for  this  would  have 
cheered  on  the  offenders,  in  the  path  of  evil  and  misery.  It  could 
only  be  secured  through  the  medium  of  suffering.  The  kind  pa- 
rent must  perform  the  office  of  the  no  less  kind  physician.  Instead 
of  pleasant  and  invigorating  food,  he  must  administer  disagreeable 
and  painful  remedies ;  and  in  place  of  affectionate  embraces,  he 
must  resort  to  painful  operations.  Once,  ^  he  led  them  in  the  green 
pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters  ;'  but  now,  he  must  send  them  forth 
m  dreary  exile. 

Like  other  schools  of  reformation,  it  was  attended  with  an  unceas- 
ing course  of  privations  ;  and  the  labor,  which  had  been  first  pre- 
scribed as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment,  was  rendered  so  severe, 
as  to  involve,  not  merely  constant  toil,  but  frequent  suffering.  Tlie 
body,  which  was  formed  to  be  the  medium  of  externa]  enjoyment, 
the  instrument  of  executing  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  soul,  be- 
came, to  some  extent,  its  prison,  and  often  checked  its  noblest 
flights,  and  disappointed  its  highest  hopes. 

VOL.    IV. NO.   III.  1 1 
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The  sentence  of  revelation  is  written  upon  the  face  of  universal 
nature ;  —  it  is  stamped  upon  the  brow,  and  engraven  in  the  histoiy, 
of  the  children  of  Adam  —  \  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  Id 
sorrow  sbalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns,  also, 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto  thee.  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shah  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground,  for.out  of 
it  wast  thou  4aken.'  Every  cemetery,  and  every  monument,  and 
every  record  of  the  past,  or  the  present,  echoes  the  closing  doom ; 

*  Dust  thou  art ! —  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  1 ' 

But  even  thi?  sentence  was  not  without  its  mitigations.  With  a 
merciful  wisdom  which  marks  all  the  discipline  of  the  great  Educa- 
tor of  our  race,  hope  was  mingled  with  the  bitter  cup  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  man  was  promised  a  final  victory  over  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  the  instrument  of  destroying  his  peace.  Indeed,  the  toil  whwb 
was  the  punishment  of  evil,  was  designed  to  be  the  means  of  deliv- 
ering him  from  its  slavery  — of  leading  him  back  to  Paradise ! 

Although  the  Creator  closed  the  course  of  immediate,  regular 
instructions  which  he  had  previously  given,  he  appointed  modes  of 
approach  to  him ;  and  he  still  maintained  his  intercourse  with  those 
whom  he  selected  as  monitors,  in  the  system  of  mutual  instnictk>D, 
which  was  now  adopted.  It  was  not  enough  that  man  should  suf- 
fer ;  he  must  also  be  taught ;  he  must  be  called  upon  to  reflect. 
He  now  received,  what  may  be  termed  the  first  lessons  of  Bible 
instruction. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  produced  the  first 
crime,  had  found  a  rtva/,  it  burst  forth  into  envy;  and  the  first 
trangression  of  which  we  hear  in  the  school  of  reform,  was  the  mur- 
der of  a  brother,  by  the  hand  of  a  brother  —  because  their  Teacher 

*  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering  ;  but  unto  Cain  and  his 
offering  he  had  not  respect ' !  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  first  mur- 
derer was  condemned — not  to  death  —  but  to  a  life  of  exile,  and 
suffering,  and  comparative  seclusion ;  and  that  he  deemed  this 
a  <  punishment  greater  than  he  could  bear.'  Christian  benevolence, 
and  even  modern  policy,  seem  to  be  returning  to  this  course.  But 
the  tremendous  denunciation  of  the  Giver  of  Life  ought  to  ring 
in  the  ears  of  every  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  his  (iellow  man, 
whether  he  be  influenced  by  the  lust  of  money,  or  of  power,  or  like 
Cain,  by  the  demands  of  mortified  pride  or  disappointed  rivalry, 
—  even  though  they  be  self-baptised,  with  the  name  of  '  wounded 
honor '  — 

<  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earthy  which  hath  opened 
her  mouth  to  receive  thy  broiher^s  blood  from  thy  hand  I  When 
thou  tillest  the  ^ound^  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength.  A  Jugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  upon  the 
earth! ' 
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Whoof  our  readers  caDDOt  point  to  examples  —  pe^-haps  living 
examples  —  of  those  who  escaped  the  penalty  of  human  laws,  ana 
yet  stand,  like  the  oak  scathed  by  the  lightning,  bereft  of  beauty, 
and  strength  ;  or  wander,  shunned  and  gazed  at  by  their  fellow  men, 
as  if  a  visible  mark  were  enstamped  upon  their  foreheads!  Who, 
indeed,  that  believes  the  Scriptures,  can  dare  to  honor  and  bless 
hira,  from  whose  bloody  hand  the  tears  of  repentance  have  never 
washed  away  a  single  stain  ;  and  whom  God  bath  cursed  ? 

The  progress  of  man  appears  to  have  been  rapid,  from  the  wan- 
defing  life  of  a  shepherd  to  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  the  arts* 
We  soon  find  a  record  of  an  '  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  ;\  and  a  '  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.' 
But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  school  of  reform,  neither  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  nor  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  produced  moral  purity. 
Centuries  of  life  were  granted  men  for  reflection  and  improvement ; 
but  this  seems  rather  to  have  hastened,  than  arrested,  the  progress  of 
evil.  The  Creator  at  length  declared,  that  <  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
his  way,  and  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  ;'  and  as  the  last 
resource  which  infinite  wisdom  could  devise,  resolved  to  expel  these 
rebellious  pupils,  and  reserve  only  a  few,  as  the  subjects  ofa  second 
course  of  training.  Still,  we  are  told,  he  employed  a  faithful  mon- 
itor, to  warn  the  oflenders  of  their  transgressions,  and  their  ap- 
proaching doom.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  were  allowed  for 
reflection  and  reformation  ;  and  not  until  this  period  expired,  did 
he  pour  out  the  flood  which  destroyed  them.  How  rarely  does 
this  patience  and  perseverance  find  any  thing  like  a  parallel,  in  the 
eflbrts  of  modern  educators. 

At  length  the  appointed  time  had  passed ;  the  reform  of  the 
liviug  was  hopeless ;  and  the  last,  desperate  means  of  purifying 
the  world  was  adopted.  They  were  swept  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  only  a  single  family  was  preserved,  to  enter 
on  another  course  of  education. 


[For  the  Aonals  of  EdoeatioD.] 
FIRST    STEPS    IN    EDUCATION. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  simplification  and  improvement.  The 
mysteries  and  pomp  of  learning  must  be  thrown  off;  the  minds  of 
the  people  must  be  fed  with  those  intellectual  luxuries,  that,  a 
century  ago,  were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  student  in  his 
closet.  Our  very  infants  must  be  made  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, geographers  and  botanists.     Everything  must  be  '  brought 
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iovm*  to  their  feeble  coroprebensioD.  All  tbis  is  well,  if  not  carried 
to  extremes.  The  fault  of  the  past  age  has  been,  that  children  have 
been  taught  without  understanding;  and  so  far  as  the  course  adopted 
by  the  present  age  goes  to  remedy  this  evil,  so  far  it  is  right. 

But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything 
under  heaven,  and  a  proper  time  too.  Childhood  is  not  the  time  for 
what  is  properly  called,  study.  It  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
nature,  that  conjinement  of  mind  or  body,  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  not  proper  for  young  children.  The  child  must  have  varied, 
though  not  continued  or  severe  exercise.  He  is  constantly  in 
motion,  if  not  tied  down;  and  unless  he  have  this  liberty  of  movisg 
and  acting,  he  is  never  happy.  His  mind  is  as  volatile  as  bis  body. 
You  cannot  fix  it  long  or  intently,  on  any  single  object.  This  indicates 
what  mode  should  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  children.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a  child  has  not  begun  his  educa- 
tion till  he  learns  to  read,  and  that  he  can  acquire  no  useful 
knowledge,  but  from  books,  or  in  a  schoolroom.  Hence  the  reason, 
apparently,  of  the  numerous  works  simplified  for  children,  on  sub- 
jects which  do  not  belong,  in  this  form,  to  their  age. 

It  is  said,  'the  child  has  everything  to  learn.'  Then  let  him 
learn  it.  Do  not,  before  he  has  half  learned  one  thing,«begin  to 
crowd  into  his  mind  half  a  dozen  more.  He  begins  to  learn,  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  are  open  to  the  light  of  day.  And  what  does  he 
learn  ?  Why  first,  to  use  his  own  members,  and  secondly,  by  means 
of  them,  to  make  experiments  on  surrounding  bodies.  Tbe  child 
is  more  of  a  philosopher,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  As  he 
grows,  he  examines  everything  he  can  find.  He  will  put  his  hands 
into  the  water  and  into  the  fire,  if  you  will  allow  him,  to  find  out 
what  they  are  ;  and  in  all  this  he  learns,  what  he  must  learn^  sooner 
or  later. 

As  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  talk,  he  will  begin  to  ask  questions  ; 
and  about  what  ?  —  Not  the  abstract  truths  of  Philosophy  andlAatb- 
ematics,  but  about  such  things  as  first  attract  his  attention.  Tbe 
first  teaching  should  be,  in  answering  properly  these  questions,  and 
directing  the  mind  to  suitable  objects  of  inquiry.  The  first  instruc- 
tions will,  of  course  be  oral ;  and  I  should  prefer,  that  for  a  long  time 
they  should  continue  to  be  so. 

So  late  as  five,  or  even  seven  years,  according  to  tbe  capacity  of 
the  child,  seems  early  enough  to  commence  what  is  called  <  book- 
learning,'  beginning  with  the  alphabet.  As  much  nearly,  I  believe, 
may  be  gained  in  time,  by  the  child's  superior  capacity,  and  increased 
fixedness  of  mind,  as  would  be  lost  by  tbis  delay.  Neither 
would  this  time  be  wasted.  It  would,  if  the  mother  faithfully  per- 
formed her  duty,  be  devoted  to  lessons,  as  important  to  his  interests 
18  that  of  reading. 
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ir  it  be  asked  why  I  would  delay  so  long  to  teach  reading,  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  age  at  which  children  usually  begin 
these  lessons,  they  have  no  conception  of  the  use  or  advantage 
arising  from  this  exercise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  by  being 
driven  to  study  that  in  which  they  could  take  no  interest,  have 
acquired  in  the  outset,  a  disgust  with  study,  which  has  lasted 
as  long  as  their  school  days.  A  lesson,  in  my  view,  should 
not  be  given  under  the  influence,  either  of  rewards  or  punishments. 
The  tendency  of  both  is  injurious.  Better  that  the  child  be  not 
taught  at  all,  than  that  such  measures  be  employed  to  insure  his 
success.*  If  he  be  rewarded,  he  will  begin  to  consider  himself  hired 
to  learn,  and  will  think  hinbelf  wronged,  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
learn  for  nothing.  In  a  word,  he  will  consider  study  as  a  species  of 
labor,  by  which  he  is  to  earn  certain  enjoyments  or  rewards.  If 
he  be  punished  when  unable  to  learn  bis  tasks,  (and  whether  inabilr 
ity  or  neglect  be  the  cause  cannot  in  every  case  be  decided,)  or 
even  when  he  has  neglected  them  voluntarily,  the  invariable  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  study  and  punishment  will  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind,  and  dislike  to  study,  and  a  fixed  purpose  of  doing 
as  little  of  it  as  possible,  will  probably  ensud. 

*  But,'  s*ays  the  reader,  *  if  we  delay  to  teach  our  children  till 
they  are  willing  to  learn,  they  will  grow  up  as  ignorant  as  the  cattle 
in  the  stall.'  No.  By  no  means,.  You  will  find  some  things  that 
they  wUl  he  ioilling  to  learn.  Did  you  never  see  a  child  listen 
with  intense  interest,  to  an  amusing  story  ?  Here  was  manifested  a 
willingness  to  be  instructed.  Present  whatever  you  wish  your  child 
to  learn,  in  an  interesting  form,  place  it  as  it  were  in  his  way,  so 
that  his  mind  will  grasp  at  it,  and  seek  to  follow  it  out,  and  you  need 
no  rewards  or  punishments  to  make  him  willing. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  child  may  be  made  interested  in 
reading,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn.  —  And  first,  as 
to  the  manner  of  teaching,  I  would  prefer  a  method  something  like 
the  following,  which  should  be  practised  by  the  mother,  at  home,  if 
convenient. 

In  the  first  place  let  some  book  of  stories  be  selected  which  shall 
be  interesting  and  profitable  for  the  child ;  let  it  be  a  book  from 
which  he  has  heard  some  pleasing  narration  read,  and  tell  him  you 
wish  him  to  learn  to  read  it,  himself.  Find  some  word  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  the  name  of  some  well  known  object,  and  show  it 
him,  teaching  him  that  that  word  is  thus  to  be  spoken.  Find  for 
him  the  same  word  in  another  place  and  make  him  recognize  it,  and 

*Iii  this  point,  if  not  in  some  others,  our  readers  will  see,  that  our  corespon- 
dent's views  do  not  accord  with  our  own,  nor,  as  we  think,  with  the  course  of 
providential  discipline.    Still,  the  evil  referred  to  is  often  serious.  —  En. 
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so  with  other  words.  Next  teach  him  by  name  the  letters  of  these 
words,  and  let  him  find  the  same  letters  in  other  words.  Show  him 
two  words  differing  only  in  a  single  letter,  and  show  him  that  one 
letter  alters  the  sound  of  the  word.  Then  give  him  a  pencil, or  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  let  him  copy  the  letters,  calling  them  by  name, 
till  he  can  draw  their  forms  distinctly  and  legibly.  He  will,  by  thb 
method,  not  only  have  sufficient  variety  to  prevent  the  emplo^meqt 
from  being  irksome,  but  he  will  at  the  same  time,  be  learomg  to 
write.  And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  I  would  never  let  a  child 
touch  a  quill  to  paper,  till  he  is  able  to  ufriie  legiblv  everv  letter, 
with  chalk  or  a  pencil  on  a  slate.  More  paper  b  spoded,  aosobudjf 
wasted,  by  children  learning  to  write  in  common  schools,  than  would 
pay  twice  for  all  the  real  good  they  get. 

But  I  have  one  remark  to  make  which  it  is  essential  to  observe. 
The  child  must  be  under  the  government  of  the  parent  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  will  be  willing  to  do  a  thing  because  his  parmU 
chooses  fV,  before  the  parent  can  form  his  mind  as  it  is  his  duty  to 
do.  The  principle  of  cheerful  obedience  musihe  early  established 
or  it  will  be  necessary,  and  too  frequently  it  is  so,  to  resort  to  harsh 
measures,  or  absolute  compulsion,  to  induce  obedience  of  any  kind. 

F. 
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COMMON    SCOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

50   II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

*  The  true  secret  of  improving  common  schools  will  be  found 
in  teaching  the  people  how  to  do  without  them.'  So  I  ventured  to 
say  in  my  former  number.  I  remember  that  you  qualified  your  as- 
sent to  the  assertion  by  saying,  that  this  teaching  the  people  how  to 
do  without  them,  must  be  accompanied  by  growing  and  unceasing 
pains,  to  improve  the  schools  themselves.  1  agree,  heartily,  to  the 
qualifications,  so  suitable,  over  your  editorial  table.  I  am  not  In- 
clined to  set  forth,  as  the  only  means  of  improving  common  schoob, 
an  action  out  of  them ;  for  this  is  best  promoted  by  an  action 
in  them.  I  will  therefore,  now  say,  The  true  way  of  teachioe 
people  how  to  do  without  them,  is  to  show  them  how  to  do  wi& 
them .  No  doubt  a  new  spirit  of  self-improvement  may  be  originated 
among  the  adult  members  of  society,  who  have  long  passed  the 
schools ;  and  the  press  should  exert  its  power  for  that  purpose. 
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But  in  order  to  produce  general  self-iinproveineDti  there  needs  to 
be  a  constant  influx  Irom  the  schools  themselves.  Society  will 
be  e&ctually  and  thoroughly  restored,  mainly  by  means  of  those, 
who,  previously  to  leaving  school,  have  settled  the  principles,  and 
commenced  thef^ractice,  of  a  growing  and  endless  seli-improvement. 
If,  as  I  said  before,  the  stream  must  run  on,  it  must  also  run  m, 
or  else  the  waters  will  subside  below  the  outlet,  and  the  stream  be 
cut  oflT.  The  influence  must  be  mutual.  The  schools  will  not  be 
much  improved,  without  the  aid  of  a  self-improving  public.  The 
public  will  not  grow  self-improving,  without  the  tribute  of  the 
schools.     Thus  would  I  persuadcj  if  I  may  not  reason,  in  a  circle. 

I  beg  your  leave,  therefore,  to  offer  the  Mabch  Annuls  to  the 
Common  Schools^  now  closing  their  winter  term.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  appeal  to  the  School-meeting,  but  to  the  sckoob  themselves, 
and  especially  to  the  highest  class,  who  should  at  this  moment  be 
fixing  the  principles,  and  commencing  the  practice,  of  self-improve- 
ment. I  write  now,  tiot  for  school-masters,  but  for  scholars, 
and  if  1  could  have  my  will,  this  same  March  Annals  should  find 
its  way  into  every  school-house  in  the  United  States,  and  be  read 
by  the  teacher  to  the  scholars,  and  by  the  scholars  to  the  teacher, 
and  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
minds,  and  give  an  impulse  to  self-improvement,  which  will  be  felt 
tfi  school  and  out,  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

•  Modest  writer !  So  low  in  expectation  in  Number  I.  —  so  high 
in  expectation  in  Number  II. ! '  Nay,  but  I  do  not  expect  all  this. 
I  am  not  sanguine.  I  have  lived  too  long  to  expect  that  Number 
II.  will  effect,  what  it  does  not  blush  to  attempt  —  what  it  ventures 
to  attempt  with  encouragement  and  hope.  That  writer  who  dares 
not  hope,  would  better  stop  his  pen.  I  do  address  the  young,  who 
in  March,  1834,  belong  to  the  highest  class  in  common  schools,  m 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  listened  to  —  why  may  I  not  say,  be  yielded 
to  ?  While  they  read  of  powers  and  principles  of  self-improvement, 
perhaps,  (must  I  doubtingly  say  perhaps  1 ' )  perhaps  they  will 
make  decisions,  form  plans,  commence  action  —  and  hereafter,  and 
forever,  will  seek  after  knowledge  as  for  hidden  treasure.  Perhaps 
I  shall  assist  minds,  growing  and  immortal,  and  leave  enkindled  a 
flame,  that  will  bum  on  earth,  and  burn  forever. 

I  know,  that  for  years,  self-improvement  has  been  here  and  there 
begun  in  common  schools;  which  gives  the  evidence  and  the  earn- 
est of  what  may  be  done  in  them.  But  if  it  is  done,  it  must  be 
done  by  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pupils'  minds,  and  then  en- 
deavoring to  influence  them. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  dis- 
tinctly, on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of  many  pupils,  too  often  fos- 
tered by  the  example  and  influence  of  parentSi  and  on  the  other, 
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the  feelings  existing  in  others,  which  may  be  wroughf  upon,  to  lead 
them  on  when  school  days  are  over.  Parents !  Teactiers  !  let  me 
ask  you  to  read  this,  and  read  it  to  your  children  now  at  school ; 
and  see,  if  in  some  mode  the  spirit  of  self-improvement  cannot  be 
waked  up.  It  will  surpass,  in  its  effects,  all  thaf  years  of  tuition 
can  do.  It  will  cause  the  seed  already  planted  to  spring,  and  lo 
produce  an  hundred  fold. 


DIALOGUE    II. 

Sciifi  — the  Road —  Thonuu  and  Robert  on  their  way  to  SehooL  ■ 

Thomae.  Well,  Robert,  I  have  been  thinking  this  morning  that  this  ia 
the  last  winter  of  our  going  to  school. 

Robert.  And  I  suppose  you  have  been  thinking,  that  700  are  glad 
of  it 

Thonuu.  No ;  I  am  sorrv,  T  assure  you  ;  for  I  just  begin  to  see  that  I 
know  very,  very  little  ;  and  that  I  need  a  great  deal  that  1  do  not  yet 
know,  and  that  I  fear  I  never  shall  know. 

Robert.  I  don't  see  any  need  of  looking  so  sober  about  it.  Poh !  Tho- 
mas, you  know  enough.  You  have  always  been  called  one  of  the  beat 
scholars  in  the  school.  If  you  have  not  learning  enough,  what  think  yoa 
will  become  of  the  rest  of  us.  Vm  sure,  you  are  a  better  scholar  than  f 
am  ;  and  Til  venture  my  learning.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  enoughjthat  I 
am  so  near  through. 

TAomiM.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  off,  whether  I  am  ready  or  not ;  ao 
I  suppose  that  there  is  no  use  in  groaning  about  it.  And,  after  all,  aa  I 
was  thinking  last  night,  I  might  as  well  get  through  ;  for,  as  I  have  man- 
aged, I  have  not  gained  much,  these  three  or  four  years.  Every  winter  I 
have  been  to  school  three  months,  and  thought  I  gained  a  great  deal ;  but 
summer  followed,  and  I  forgot  almost  all,  before  another  winter  came ;  and 
here  I  am,  but  a  precious  little  wiser  than  I  was  four  years  ago.  If  i 
didn't  '  turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  as  they  say,  1  might  go  to  school  till  I  am 
twenty,  and  not  be  much  better  off  than  I  am  now. 

Robert.  I  think  I  shall  *turn  over  a  new  leaf;'  but  it  will  be  auch,  I 
believe,  as  every  body  else  turns  over,  when  they  leave  school.  I  have  ao 
notion  of  going  to  school  all  my  life,  or  of  turning  scholar  out  of  school. 

Thomas.  Ah !  that's  a  good  thought,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not  I 
shall  remember  that 

Robert.    Wliat? 

Thomas.  To  turn  scholar  out  of  school.  That  would  be  a  grand  leaf 
to  turn  over!  That  would  keep  me  from  forgetting,  and  keep  me  learn- 
ing, too.  If  I  should  turn  scholar,  out  of  sch6ol,  1  might  gain  something, 
after  all.  And  besides,  I  could  keep  learning  a  great  while  —  that  is — 
if  1  live. 

Robert.  Well ;  I  have  no  notion  of  being  tied  down  to  a  book  all  my 
days.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  either  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister. 

Thomas.  Nor  I.  But  I  expect  to  be  a  man ;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
as  much  knowledge,  and  as  capable  a  mind,  as  a  diligent  man  can  have ; 
and  fit  myself,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  all  I  mav  ever  nave  to  do.  I  have 
learned  already,  in  part  at  least,  how  to  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  and  I 
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ihoiild  like  to  trj,  and  Me  if  I  can't  make  nee  of  what  I  know  already,  ae 
tbe  meaoa  of  knowing  oMNre* 

Robert    What !  —  afler  yon  leave  achoo],  and  have  no  teacher  ? 

Hbewgf.  Yes.  Whr  not,  if  as  veu  say,  I  turn  scholar  after  leaving 
iebooL  What  do  you  think  of  my  erother  William  ?  He  is  now  jast  six 
yeara  old ;  I  aappose  if  he  lives  ten  years  longer,  he  will  know  at  least  aa 
aroefa  aa  I  do  now. 

RoberL  True  enough.  He  will  go  to  school  for  ten  yeara  to  come ; 
that  'a  the  reason  why  he  will  equal  us,  ten  years  hence.  But  then  thai 
will  be  beeanae  we  ahall  not  ffo  to  schooL 

J%omm9.  But  then  wt  ahiSl  be  olww^  as  ignorant  aa  we  are  now.  I 
donl  like  to  think  of  that 

Robert  Nor  I,  either.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  can't  go  to  achool 
with  him  ;  and  we  must  work  at  home. 

J%§mui»m  Why,  I  remember,  our  teacher,  last  wintery  took  the  Annals  of 
Education,  and  he  read  to  us  one  day  an  account  of  some  poor  boys  at  a 
sdMol  in  SwUzerlapd,  who  worked  all  day,  to  pav  for  their  living.  But 
they  apent  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  that  they  rested  at  noon, 
aad  an  hoar  at  night,  in  study,  and  learned  more,  and  faster,  a  great  deal, 
than  they  do  at  our  school,  in  six  hours  a  day.  They  learned  all  that  we 
do ;  and  beaides  that,  they  learned  Geometry  and  Music,  and  could  sing  a 
graat  wmnj  beiutiftil  hymns,  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  frienda  at 
Eoaae. 

RoberL    What  do  T  care  for  geometry  and  singing ! 

nomas.  WeU,  if  you  don't  care,  it  will  show  you  what  we  can  do. 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  as  much  as  Swiss  boys  ;  and  though  we  do  work  all 
day,  if  we  study  two  or  three  hourb  Vu  whole  year  roundy  it  will  be  as  good 
n  going  to  school  all  winter. 

Robert,  I  have  heard  of  these  Self-Supporting  Schools.  If  I  could  go 
to  one  of  them,  and  have  a  teacher  -— 

Thomas*  —  Very  likely  you  would  not  learn  much !  But  you  can  have 
a  self-aupporting  school  of  your  own,  and  teach  yourself,  as  Dr  Franklin 

did. 

Robert.     You  are  welcome  to,  if  you  choose. 

7%ofiuu.  Well,  I  mean  to  remember  our  two  rules  ;  the  first  was,  to 
tarn  scholar  out  of  school,  and  the  second,  to  be  a  scholar  the  uhoUyear  round. 
I  will  write  them  down,  so  as  to  be  more  sure  not  to  forget  them.  I  am 
willing  to  mind  them  both,  strictly,  if  I  can  but  'have  an  education,' 

Robert.  '  Have  an  education ! '  You  have  an  education  i  Are  you  not 
going  to  be  a  farmer  ? 

Thomas.  Yes  ;  and  why  should  not  a  farmer  have  an  education,  if  he 
can  get  it  ? 

Robert,  Why  ?  Because  it  costs  too  much  time,  and  too  much  money. 
There 's  my  brother  James,  he  is  to  *  have  an  education ;'  and  I  shall  think 
myself  well  off,  if  I  get  as  much  to  buy  a  farm  with,  as  his  education  will 
cost  him.  You  will  be  a  pretty  farmer,  after  you  have  spent  the  whole 
worth  of  your  farm  in  getting  an  education. 

Thomas,  You  talk  wildly,  Robert  Why,  Master,  all  the  '  education ' 
I  was  thinking  of,  was  what  I  may  hope  to  gain,  by  keeping  strictly  to  our 
two  rules.  Perhaps  I  may  learn  as  fast  as  my  little  brother  William  will, 
in  school,  if  I  don't  as  fast  as  your  brother  James  does,  in  college. 

Robert,  I  have  no  notion  of  getting  an  education,  and  working  too.  I 
do  not  mean  to  torment  myself  all  my  life. 

Thomas,    Nor  I.    No,  no  —  I  want  to  find  a  plan  that  will  please  me 
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rather  than  worry  me,  and  that  will  make  me  a  better  farmtr.  WhT,  Ro- 
bert, there  is  a  great  deal  to  study  about  farming.  If  I  can  staay  dili- 
gently, all  my  life  long,  perhaps  I  shall  be  happier,  and  richer  too. 

Rtiert,  Fie!  Thomas.  Is  that  the  way  you  honor  our  fine  sueiem 
qfechoolingy  that  they  talk  so  much  about,  and  print  so  much  about? 
fiere  we  have  been  trotting  apd  running  to  school,  these  dozen  wintersi 
and  we  are  not  yet  fit  to  he  farmers  !  That  *s  the  finish  !  Leave  school  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  acknowledge  yourself  such  a  dunce  that  yoa 
must  keep  learning  forty  years  longer ! 

Thomas.  Yes,  and  more,  too  —  twenty  years  more,  if  I  should  live  to 
be  as  old  as  my  grandfather.  But  I  don't  care  for  that  If  I  live  ssadhf 
years  longer,  I  am  willing  to  study  sixty  years  longer.  I  choose  to  do  it. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  better  off  for  learning  to  see,  and  hear,  and  walk, 
and  talk,  and  think,  and  all  the  other  little  matters  I  have  yet  learned ; 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  stop.  Ill  follow  your  advice  and  try  *\io  keep 
what  I've  got,  and  get  what  I  can.' 

Rohert,  Well,  if  I  can't  stop  the  boy's  talk  any  other  way,  I  most  come 
to  the  Bible.  You  must  die,  Thomas,  and  there 's  Uie  end  of  it ;  and  then, 
according  to  Scripture,  <  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away.'  JVbiff,  what  have 
you  got  to  say,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas.  Why,  that  the  words  you  have  repeated  cant  have  any  ■ach 
meaning  as  yoii  give  them.  Why,  Thomas,  the  Bible  is  fiiU  of  informa- 
tion, and  will  give  us  ten  thousand  times  more  knowledge  than  we  have 
got.  But  stop,  Robert ;  my  mother  made  me  learn  that  chapter  by  heart» 
and  I  can  say  another  verse  in  it :  —  *  Now,  I  know  in  part ;  but  (ken  shall 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.'  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  fnU 
meaning  of  this.  But  I'm  sure  of  one  thing —  it  cannot  mean  that  all  our 
knowledge  will  die,  when  the  body  dies,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  any 
more.  Death  will  not  turn  us  into  ideots,  but  our  minister  tells  us  we- 
shall  iirnotr,  and  Zeom,  on  a  higher  scale.  So,  Master  Robert,  instead  of 
stopping  me,  you  have  only  cleared  the  way  before  me,  and  set  me  leeaons 
which  I  can  never  finish.  I  shall  have  to  keep  learning  forever,  that  is,  if 
I  have  *  charity.'  Now  the  question  comes  back  again  —  What  have  jieii 
got  to  say  ? 

Robert.  You  are  too  high  for  me.  But,  Thomas,  I  shall  have  the  most 
company,  unless  I  turn  and  become  of  your  mind.  Where  there  is  one 
like  you  there  are  a  thousand  like  me. 

'  T%imas.  I  don't  wish  to  see  a  thousand  like  me,  for  we  shonld  all 
despair  together.  But  if  there  were  a  thousand  around  me,  minding  our 
two  rules,  I  should  take  courage.  But  I  am  determined  to  fi^  —  wiUi  few 
or  with  many. 

Robert.  Stop,  Thomas,  here  is  other  business.  Do  you  see  the  boys 
yonder,  playing  at  ball^    I'll  promise  to  do  my  part  at  that 

Thomas.  So  will  I ;  and  alter  I  get  through,  i  shall  be  able  to  begin  my 
work  with  good  spirits. 


Such  are  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  best  pupils  of  our  common 
schools.  Should  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  them,  I  would 
use  such  language  as  the  following  : 
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Man  was  made  for  selfimprovetneni !  At  his  birth,  he  is  feebler 
and  less  knpwiog  than  most  other  animals,  and  his  early  progress  is 
much  slower.  The  lambs  can  use  their  limbs  as  soon  aj)  they  are 
▼eanod ;  and  their  first  days  of  life  are  spent  in  the  most  antic  gam- 
Dob.  The  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  begin  to  ramble 
aloDe,  seeking  after  their  food  ;  and  those  birds  which  at  first  are  so 
fiieble  that  they  must  be  fed  in  the  nest,  need  but  two  or  three  weeks, 
before  they  can  fly,  with  a  swiftness  exceeding  tenfold  the  running 
of  the  most  active  man.  God  has  civen  them  insiinci,hy  which  we 
mean,  that  they  have  the  use  of  their  limbs  and  faculties,  without 
learning  how  to  use  them.  This  gives  them  an  advantage  at  first ; 
but  it  is  the  very  principle  that  prevents  their  ever  knowing  more 
than,  tbey  knew  at  first.  They  were  not  made  for  self-improve- 
ment. At  length  the  infant,  which  at  first  was  much  more  igno- 
rant and  feeble  than  they,  leaves  them  behind,  and  passes  on, 
g^ning  both  knowledge  and  power,  without  any  limit. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  knows  nothing ;   not  even  how   to  use  his 

3'es,  or  ears,  or  touch,  or  smell,  or  hands,  or  feet,  or  tongue, 
othing  that  has  any  capacity,  can  be  thought  of,  less  capable  than 
an  infant,  to  which  God  has  given  no  more  of  animal  instinct,  than 
bjust  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  condition  to  use  its  higher  and  nobler 
power  of  self-improvement.  It  can  breathe  as  well,  and  take  its 
ibod  as  well  the  first  day,  as  after  it  has  lived  fifty  years.  But  it 
has,  everything  else  to  learn ;  and  it  has  the  power  of  learning 
eveiytbing.  It  is  feebler  and  more  ignorant  at  its  birth,  than  birds 
and  beasts,  that  it  may  be  wiser  and  more  powerful,  afterwards  and 
forever.  For  the  first  few  days,  you  would  not  think,  from  any 
thing  you  see,  that  the  little  babe  would  ever  equal  the  lambs  and 
the  fowls  —  so  slowly  does  he  learn.  But  as  you  watch,  you  see 
diat  he  begins  to  know  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  i.  e.  he 
begins  to  take  notice  of  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him.  You 
see  bis  unmeaning  paddle,  changed  for  reaching  after,  and  taking 
bold  of,  the  things  that  he  wants,  and  for  putting  away  from  him 
tfae  things  that  he  dislikes.  Soon,  he  shows  that  he  understands 
what  is  passing  around  him,  and  bis  face  is  lighted  with  a  smile,  or 
darkened  with  a  frown.  He  can  even  understand  much  of  the 
thonglits  and  feelings  of  others,  and  as  he  lies  in  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  he  looks  deep  into  her  very  soul — already  taught  to  read  the 
language  of  her  eyes  and  her  face.  Now,  an  experienced  scholar, 
he  begins  to  extend  his   plans  of  improvement.       As  he  cannot 
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reach  all  he  wants,  he  attempts  to  move  his  body,  and  finds,  that  by 
adding  the  use  of  his  legs  to  bis  hands  he  can  do  it.  He  first  becomes 
a  creeper ;  then,  following  the  example  of  his  elders,  whose  change 
of  place  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  his  own,  he  tries  his  feet,  and 
by  the  aid  of  chairs  and  stools,  he  learns  to  walk.  Along  with 
these  improvements,  so  diligently  and  successfully  made,  are  otherSi 
still  more  astonishing.  He  has  seen  the  motion  and  heard  the 
sound,  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  —  he  has  noticed  the  same  sound, 
repeated  again  and  {^ain,  until  he  has  discovered  its  meaning.  Ha 
tries  to  pronounce  the  same  word,  until  he  can  speak  the  meaning 
of  his  soul.  Now,  he  can  think,  and  reason,  and  make  known  his 
infant  thoughts,  to  those  who  are  around  him.  What  an  instance  of 
the  power  of  self-improvement !  He  has  done  it  all  himself,  by  his 
own  diligence  and  activiw,  commencing  with  the  ignoran<^e  of  ai 
new-born  infant.  How  inierior,  two  years  ago,  to  a  lamb  or  a  bird  I 
Now,  how  plainly  it  appears,  that  God  made  him  to  be  wiser  thaa 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ! 

Man  was  made  for  self  improvement !  As  he  passes  from  infan- 
cy to  childhood,  he  retains  the  activity  of  body  and  mind,  by  which 
he  made  his  earliest  improvements;  but  now,  by  means  of  his 
growing  capacity  of  forethought  and  choice,  he  becomes  capable  of 
improvements  on  a  higher  scale,  under  the  guidance  of  pareotS| 
teachers  and  masters,  to  whom  for  a  season,  his  Maker  has  wisely 
subjected  him.  If  forethought  and  choice  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  experience,  the  improvements  of  childhood  far  exceed  those  of 
the  earlier  period  of  infancy.  You  need  not  go  far  to  see  the  proof. 
Look  upon  the  seats  around  you.  Alas,  there  are  some  blockheads 
in  the  schools,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  who  seem  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-improvement,  which  they  had  for  their  two  or  three 
years  of  infiaincy,  when  they  learned  so  fast,  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
handle,  and  walk,  and  speak  and  think.  But  now,  they  live  year 
after  year  —  and  year  after  year  —  are  ten  years  old  — are  twelve 
years  old  —  and  are  blockheads  still ;  not  because  they  cannot  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  learn;  because  they  choose  not  to  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  cannot  be  helped  if  they 
will  not  improve  themselves,  —  blockheads  they  must  be  at  twenty 
or  fifty.  But  look  again.  There  are  other  boys  —  and  girls  ;  — 
they  are  not  helped^  they  are  not  taught,  half  so  much  as  the  block- 
heads I  was  speaking  of;  but  they  are  educating  themselves —  sub- 
mitting to  the  method  which  their  parents  and  teachers  point  out 
How  easily,  how  freely  they  read.  How  well  they  understand  every 
word,  because  they  have  tried  to  read  and  understand,  over  and 
over  again,  just  as  they  learned  the  lessons  and  the  arts  of  infancy. 
And  as  they  learned  their  courage  grew.  From  what  they  learned, 
they  knew  that  they  could  learn  more,  and  therefore  tried  other 
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bnaches  of  knowledge.  They  began  with  the  simplest  numbers, 
and  by  following  the  rules  ahd  plans  laid  out  for  them,  they  are  now 
capable  of  answering,  with  great  ease  and  despatch,  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  Arithmetic. 

You  see  how  the  improvements  are  all  in  the  line  of  labor  and 
choice.  I  may  give'another  instance,  which  shows,  how  it  is  only 
in  that  line,  and  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  that  labor  and  choice. 
I  refer  to  the  trades,  which  in  later  childhood,  the  young  begin  to 
leara.  A  boy  of  fourteen  foresees  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
chooses  an  employment  by  which  to  earn  his  living ;  we  may  say, 
ibr  example,  of  a  Cabinet  Maker.  With  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
be  is  appreutksed  to  a  master  of  that  trade.  You  may  imagine  how 
awkward  he  feels,  as  he  passes  for  the  first  time  through  the  ware- 
bouse,  arranged  with  furniture  of  the  finest  workmanship  and  finish ; 
how  painfully  he  thinks  that  such  a  bungler  as  he  is,  can  never 
learn  so  difficult  an  art.  But  he  resolves  to  try.  He  follows  the 
bidding  of  his  foreman,  and  plies  the  tools  again  and' again,  until  he 
b^ins  to  use  them  handily.  He  measures  and  fits,  and  measures 
ana  fits  again,  until  he  can  construct,  first,  the  boxes  in  which  the 
finished  articles  are  sent  away.  From  month  to  month  he  looks 
and  hears,  and  obeys,  and  tries,  until  at  length  he  can  build  and 
finish,  with  as  perfect  a  workmanship,  as  he  saw,  almost  with  des- 
pair on  the  first  day  of  his  apprenticeship.  Before  he  was  two 
years  old,  he  felt  tlie  motives,  and  took  the  pains  of  infancy,  and 
became  a  seeing,  hearing,  handling,  walking,  thinking  child.  Now, 
be  has  taken  forethought  of  life,  has  chosen  an  apprenticeship,  and 
by  obedient  diligence,  has  become  an  adept  in  the  art  by  which  he 
expects  a  comfortable  and  honorable  maintenance  in  life. 

Man  was  made  for  self-improvement !  As  he  passes  firom  child- 
hood to  manhood,  he  retains  the  active  powers  of  infancy,  and  the 
forethought  and  choice  of  childhood,  but  he  adds  to  these  the  power 
o( self-direction,  by  which  he  again  rises,  by  degrees,  to  a  higher 
scale  of  improvement,  if  indeed,  he  mil  now  direct  himself.  As 
childhood  uses  the  attainments  of  infancy — so  may  manhood  those 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  increase  every  year  in  knowledge 
and  in  skill.  Think  of  it  !  Do  men  lose  their  eyes,  or  ears,  or 
hands,  or  feet,  or  their  faculties  of  mind,  or  their  powers  of  fore- 
thought and  choice,  as  they  pass  from  childhood  to  manhood?  Can 
they  not  perceive,  imagine,  remember,  reason  ?  Can  they  not  add 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill?  At  manhood,  we  do 
but  come  into  full  possession  of  the  means  of  improvement. 

How  great  are  those  means  !  Even  from  the  Common  School, 
the  young  go  forth  with  powers  of  improvement,  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  fixed.  They  can  read,  write,  cypher,  and  have  some  know- 
ledge perhaps  of  Geography,  History  and  Grammar.   And  are  these 
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foor  instruments  of  knowledge  and  skill  ?  With  these,  you  may 
go  forth  to  learn  anything  else,  to  learn  everything  else.  Hare 
you  learned  to  read  English  ?  The  English  language,  which  you 
say  you  can  read,  contains  all  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  mankind. 
It  ofiers  you  a  record  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  all 
men  —  it  ofiers  you  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  The  schools  are  to 
be  valued,  not  so  much  for  what  you  learn  tnthem,  but  for  what 
you  may  learn  after  them ;  not  for  the  little  knowledge  which 
they  furnish,  but  because  they  furnish  the  means  of  all  knowledgem 
Shame  to  those  scholars  of  the  highest  class,  who  are  doing  t^  their 
last  studies,  who  dxe finishing  ojf  their  education,  by  some  tvto  montke 
more  at  school !  Shame  to  those  who  grow  up,  and  lake  this  scanty 
education  as  enough  !  Shame  to  those  who  spend  years  in  getting 
the  key  of  knowledge,  but  who  never  intend  to  use  it  to  unlock 
the  store ! 

Man  wois  made  for  self  improvement ! — in  all  his  powers  and 
without  any  limit,  in  the  present  life  and  forever.  The  same  kind, 
wise  and  powerful  friend,  who  puts  us  in  infanoy,  in  a  condition  to 
fit  us  for  the  higher  opportunities  of  childhood  —  and  in  childhood, 
ofiered  us  the  guidance  of  parents,  to  lead  us  up  to  manhood  ; 
offers,  also,  to  our  first  dawn  of  thought  and  in  all  our  life,  a  guid- 
ance, suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  earthly  path,  and  also  to  a]l 
the  future  periods  of  our  being.  He  gives  us  his  promise,  that  if 
we  will  acknowledge  Him  in  all  our  ways,  he  will  direct  our  steps, 
and  bring  us  at  last  to  that  glorious  world,  where  we  shall  know  all 
that  our  hearts  can  desire,  or  our  minds  receive.  Thus  shall  the 
mind  and  the  heart  be  improved,  and  we  shall  grow  wiser  and  better. 
This  higher  and  endless  path  of  self-improvement,  he  has  not  left 
us  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  God  has  not  left  us  so  ill  provided  at 
any  stage  of  our  existence ;  nor  does  he  here.  He  has  sent  us  his 
unerring  word  to  teach  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  go.  The 
Bible  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  gain  instruction  from  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  so  full  of  knowledge,  that  the  most  studious  can  never 
finish  it.     With  this  guide  you  may  go  on  to  improve  forever ! 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  one  '  best  method '  on  Education,  as  there  is  no  oHe  '  best  rem- 
edy*  in  medicine. 

In  a  letter  from  a  teacher  to  the  editor,  in  which  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge his  kind  engagement  to  take  five  copies  of  the   Annals 
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ht  the  next  year,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  a  plan  for  teach- 
mg  the  alphabet.  We  insert  it,  because  we  doubt  not  that  it  may 
mist  some,  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  plan  most  accordant 
with  our  habit»and  views. 

*  Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  describing  to  you 
the  plan  I  pursue  in  teaching  the  alphabet  — 

*  I  had  been  aware  for  some  time,  that  the  methods  pursued  were 
very  imperfect,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  appeared  to  me  very 
probable,  that  an  aversion  to  learning  through  life  was  created,  by  the 
wretched  mode  in  which  the  learner  was  made  to  ascend  this  first 
step.  There  seemed  to  me  three  great  hindrances  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil  —  the  first,  was  teaching  it  by  rote  —  the  second, 
its  not  being  associated  with  anything  interesting  to  the  learner^ 
the  third,  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  the  mind  was  engaged 
with  each  letter.  The  first  I  could  easily  remedy  ;  but  the  second 
and  third  involved  more  difficulty.  I  recollected  however,  that 
to  keep  important  ideas  in  mind,  I  was  accustomed  to  associate 
something  with  them  with  which  I  was  quite  familiar,  and  that  this 
bad  assisted  my  memory  in  a  very  important  degree ;  and  1  con- 
cluded, that  if  I  could  apply  the  same  association  of  ideas  in  teach- 
mgthe  alphabet,  it  might    prove  very  bc^neficial  to  the  pupil. 

In  accordance  with  these  ihouo;hts,  I  immediately  procured  the 
picture  alphabet  —  a  card  containing  the  alphabet,  in  and  around 
each  letter  of  which,  there  are  drawn  pictures  of  objects  with  which 
the  child  is  most  familiar,  having  under  each  their  several  names. 
I  then  gave  the  abecedarian  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  directed  him  to 
make  the  letter  a,  on  his  slate,  so  repeatedly  that  it  became  indel- 
ibly impressed  upon  his  memory.  In  the  same  manner  he  learned 
nand  t.  I  then  pointed  him  to  the  word  ant,  and  requested  him  to 
write  it  on  his  slate.  I  next  told  him,  that  he  had  written  a  word, 
that  was  the  name  of  the  little  animal,  of  which  that  was  the  picture 
which  was  set  before  him  —  that  those  letters  which  he  saw  would 
spell  all  the  words  we  use,  such  as  cat,  corn,  &^c, —  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  learn  these  few  letters,  he  could  soon  spell  all 
these  words.  I  then  related  some  story  respecting  the  ants,  des- 
cribed their  houses  in  Africa,  their  mode  of  flight,  of  clinging  togeth- 
er in  a  flood,  &^c.  Of  course  I  did  not  inform  him  of  all  this  at 
once ;  but  at  many  different  times,  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  word.  After  writing  an  hour  or  two,  and  finding  he  would  prob- 
ably recollect  the  letters  a  n  r  by  having  them  associated  with 
antj  respecting  which  he  had  heard  so  many  interesting  things,  I 
permitted  him  to  learn  the  additional  letters  which  were  in  the 
word  apple,  pursuing  the  same  course,  until  he  had  learned  the 
names  of  all  the  objects,  and  consequently,  the  whole  alphabet.  This 
be  accomplished,  m  five  or  six  weeks.      I  then  put  him  on  the 
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Infant  School  cards  of  natural  history ;  when  his  progress  in  reading 
was  proportionably  rapid. 

This  is  the  plan  I  now  pursue,  and  find  it  gives  the  pupil  contio- 
ual  employment,  and  that  of  the  most  agreeable  nature  ;  while  the 
association  of  ideas,  fixes  the  letters  indelibly  in  his  mind.' 


PRACTICAL    LESSONS. 

ANATOMY     AND     PHYSIOLOGY. 

Extracted  from    *  TVte  House  Hive  in.    By  W.  A.  Alcott.' 

[The  author  of  the  work  which  we  have  named,  commenced  a  aeries  of  trti- 
closin  the  Juvenile  Ramhler,  more  than  a  year  since,  deMgned  to  Uluttrate  the 
most  simple  principles  of  Anatomy  to  children.  The  body  was  described  m 
*  Tho  House  *  of  the  soul —  the  head  being  the  cupola,  and  the  limbs  the  pilltn. 
The  following  lesson,  which  we  requested  from  the  author,  furnishes,  we  iJhink, 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  such  subjects  to  children. 
Each  lesson  has  a  portion  which  is  figurative,  and  nnolher,  which  is  simply  descrip- 
tive, in  smaller  t>7}0,  indicated  here  by  brackets.] 

THE    CUPOLA. 

Structure  of  the  Cupola,     Of  the  covering.     Reasons  why  the  Cupola  is  so 
firmly  covered.    Doors  and  mndows.     Teeth.     The  brain^ — ulkere  sOu* 
ated  —  its  size,  color,  weight,  and  measure. 

Wp.  come  now  to  the  cupola.  The  frame  of  this  resti 
on  the  top  of  the  great  post.  Seven  out  of  tlie  twentyfbur 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  that  post,  and  which  lie  be* 
tween  the  upper  story  and  the  cupola,  form  what  is  called 
the  neck.  Some  of  them  are  here  shown  in  connection 
with  the  frame  of  the  cupola. 

This  division  of  the  frame  is  very  strong.  It  consists 
of  no  less  than  54  pieces  ;  besides  nine  very  small  oneS| 
which  properly  belong  to  the  covering,  for  they  are  not  to 
be  found  until  the  covering  is  put  on. 
[We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  what  may  ^e  called  the  *•  covering'  of  tht 
building,  is  pretty  important;  especially  that  of  the  head.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  this  is  such  that  the  bones  form  the  covering,  as  well  as  the  frame; 
and  they  only  have  a  thin  layer  of  what  we  shall  call  *  shingles,'  put  on 
aflerwards.  In  short,  the  bones  all  round  the  top  of  the  head  are  framed 
together  with  so  much  exactness,  that  when  you  entirely  strip  everything 
off,  you  cannot  stick  tho  finest  needle  between  them.  BeAdes  all  this, 
they  are  very  thick  and  strong.] 

If  you  ask  why  the  Builder  took  so  much  pains  with  the  cupola,  I 
can  only  say  that,  as  some  of  my  most  valuable  goods  arc  kept  here,  and  as 
they  are  things,  too,  which  are  easily  injured,  on  the  least  touching  or 
handling,  it  was  necessary  that  the  frame  should  be  thus  tight  and  strong. 
Indeed,  it  thus  answers  the  purpose  of  frame  and  covering,  both  at  the 
same  time. 

It  happens  also,  that  should  robbers  or  murderers  attack  the  house,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  make  their  first  attempts  upon  the  cupola.      Now  he 
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who  built  the  hoose  knew  all  this ;  and  therefore  contrived  it  so  that  it  will 
bear  pretty  heavy  blows  befoie  it  can  be  broken  in,  especially  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  most  exposed. 

On  comingr  to  this  place,  as  I  was  reading  this  chapter  over  to  Charlei, 
he  started  and  said ;  Then  it  seems  you  did  not  build  the  house  yourself. 
I  thought  people  usually  built  their  own  houses.  *  Sometimes  they  do, 
and  sometimes  they  do  not,'  I  replied.  Nobody  ever  built  such  a  sort  of 
house  for  himself,  a$  1  am  deseribtng. 

The  truth  is,  my  house  was  a  thousand  times  more  ingeniously  contrived, 
%nd  wisely  constructed,  than  if  I  had  built  it  for  myself.  I  could  not  have 
adapted  things  to  the  purposes  for  which  I  now  employ  them,  half  so  well  - 
as  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  great  Architect  who  planned  the  whole,  has 
done  it,  without  me.  And  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  him  *  for  all 
his  benefits.' 

I  formerly  spoke  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  observed  that  there 
were  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  building  but  the  cupola.  There  are  two 
windows.  They  are  both  in  front,  at  the  upper  part.  Some  of  the  doors 
ere  in  front,  others  at  the  sides.  You  only  see  places  for  them  in  the  en- 
graving ;  for  the  windows  and  doors  themselves  properly  belong  to  the 
covering.  At  any  rate,  they  are  never  seen  except  when  the  covering 
is  on.* 

Some  of  the  timbers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cupola,  at  the  fore  part,  are 
not  very  firmly  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  frame.  They  may  even  be 
taken  out  without  very  great  injury.  Sometimes  they  drop  out  of  them- 
selves ;  at  others,  they  become  decayed,  and  arc  taken  out  Generally, 
however,  they  do  not  decay,  till  the  whole  frame  begins  to  decay,  if  they 
ere  taken  good  care  of.  You  see  the  parts  to  which  I  refer.  They  stand 
in  two  rows,  running  crosswise,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  But  we  shall 
need  another  chapter,  in  order  to  describe  these. 

I  ought  just  to  say  in  this  place,  (though  1  do  not  expect  you  will  folly 
comprehend  my  meaning,)  that  many  people  judge  of  the  owner  of  a  house, 
whether  he  is  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  by  the  front  of  the  cupola,  especiallT 
when  the  covering  is  on.  If  the  part  above  the  windows  is  wide,  high 
and  projecting,  they  are  apt  to  think  more  favorably  than  if  it  is  otherwise. 
They  are  rather  apt,  too,  to  think  those  the  best  people  whose  houses  are 
the  most  beautiful.  You  may  have  been  accustomed  to  think  otherwise. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  many  wise  people  live  in  mean,  ugly-looking 
houses,  and  that  a  very  dashing  house  shows  folly  rather  than  good  sense* 

iThe  brain,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  is  so'important  — 
it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  the  shape  of  the  latter,  without  knowing 
something  about  the  former,  that  I  have  concluded,  (before  proceeding  with 
the  story  about  the  house,)  to  give  a  short  account  of  it 

THE   BRAIIf. 

The  Brain  —  loheTre  situated  —  its  size  —  measure. 

When  I  was  a  bo^  and  heard  about  the  brain,  I  used  to  wonder  in  what  part 
of  the  head  it  was  situated.  I  had  seen  the  brain  of  several  domestic  animals, 

*  I  called  the  mouth,  and  ears  and  nostrils,  doors  —  to  keep  up  the  figure ;  and, 
also,  because  these  a^e  in  fact  the  principal  avenues  to  the  human  soul,  except 
the  eyes,  which  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  regarded  as  windows.  All 
ssond,  smell,  taste,  &c,  come  to  us  through  these  passages,  and  the  machinery  or 
organs  near  and  within  them.    Why  then  may  they  not  properly  be  called  doors  ? 

TOL.  IT.— NO.    III.  12* 
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the  ox,  the  calf,  the  swine,  and  the  lamb ;  and  as  in  these  it  appeared  to 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  the  head,  I  concluded  that  the  ^timan  brain  did 
also.  Some  person,  as  ignorant  as  myself,  told  me  that  the  brains  lay  in  the 
forehead ;  and  this  opinion  1  grew  up  with. 

The  color  and  general  appearance  of  the  human  brain  are  not  unlike 
those  of  domestic  animals,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  larger.  Man  has  a  larger 
brain,  in  proportion  to  his  body,  than  almost  any  other  known  animal. 

To  give  you  a  more  accurate  idea  of  its  exact  size,  however,  just  take 
a  piece  of  twine  and  tie  it  round  your  head  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye- 
brows or  edge  of  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  letting  it  come 
down  close  behind  the  root  of  the  ear.  Now  all  above  this  strinff,  except 
the  skull  itself  and  the  skin,  flesh,  hair,  &c,  is  brain :  and  the  whole  cot- 
ering,  bone,  flesh,  skin,  &c,  can  hardly  be  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  in 
the  thickest  part,  and  in  some  places  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  so  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  brain,  as  you  see.  There  is 
even  a  little  brain  below  the  line  of  the  string ;  but  not  much,  onless  yoa 
call  that  6ratn  which  runs  down  into  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  spiney  like  a 
large  whitish  cord,  and  which  I  have  already  told  you  is  the  Jptnol 
marrow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  I  presented  you  with  a  picture  of 
the  bones  of  the  whole  head.  Now  if  the  bones  of  the  face  and  neck  wete 
taken  quite  away,  and  nothing  lefl  but  just  the  hollow  brain-case,  the  ap- 
pearance would  be  very  different  Here  is  Uie  front  view  of  a  skull,  firaiii 
which  the  bones  below  have  been  thus  removed. 

You  see  in  front  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or 
socket,  for  each  of  the  two  eyes,  and  on  one 
side  the  place  where  the  ear  should  be  in  the 
living  person.  This  braincase  is  composed  of 
eight  bones,  most  of  which  are  closely  united 
by  a  rough  edge,  like  that  of  a  saw,  the 
notches  of  which  shut  into  each  other  as  ex- 
actly as  saw  teeth  would. 

The  seams,  as  a  tailor  would  call  themt  are 
by  anatomists  called  sutures. 

One  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  skull  or  brain-pan,  is  that  which 
stretches  across  the  whole  forehead,  and  is  called  the  osfrontis,  or  frontal 
bone.  Another  across  the  back  side  of  the  head,  and  shaped  thus  A,  is 
the  OS  occipitis.  The  sharp  top  reaches  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  An- 
other piece,  shaped  a  little  like  a  clam-shell,  lies  around  each  ear.  It  is 
the  OS  temporis.  There  arc,  of  course,  two  of  these.  On  the  top  of  the 
head,  surrounded  by  those  already  described,  are  the  two  parxttal  bonesy 
(ossa  parietalia.)  Surrounded  by  them  all,  in  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  is  a 
large  bone,  the  os  sphenoides  ;  and  a  smaller  one,  the  os  ethmoides. 

Now,  as  -I  have  already  told  you,  this  whole  space  is  filled  up  with  brain. 
In  an  adult,  the  brain  weighs  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds ;  or  it  measures  a  quart  or  more.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
found  somewhat  larger.] 
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TEACHING  THE  GREEK  LETTERS. 

IVom  ^Luwm  in  Gretk.     By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.' 

[The  recent  declaration  of  a  Professor  of  Lanf^uages,  that  few  carir  from  college 
any  knowledge  of  Greek  which  is  worth  the  time  spent  in  acquirtng  it,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  obserration  of  most  persons  acquaintea  with  our  public  institutions. 
Any  plan  b  welcome,  which  promises  to  remove  this  reproach.  The  attempt  is 
made  by  Mr  Dwight,  to  give  the  Greek,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  a  living 
language,  on  principles  derived  from  various  modern  plans.  We  insert  the  first 
leseoo,  which  will  serve,  at  least,  as  an  example  of  the  thorough,  productive  mode 
of  teaching.  Let  its  success  be  tested  by  an  experiment  with  an  intelligent 
child  ;  or  a  similar  course  be  tried  with  English.  The  Modem  Greek  proouncia- 
lioQ  if  adopted.] 

Let  these  irords  be  written  on  the  black  board,  or  on  a  slate  or  paper, 
before  l^e  class  assemble,  an8  placed  where  all  may  see  them  distinctly 
fnfOk  their  seats. 

/  tarite  a  letter. 

The  followiDg  questions  may  be  put  to  the  whole  class :  but  it  is  gener- 
ally better  to  put  questions  to  one  scholar  at  a  time,  sometimes  in  order  as 
they  sit  or  stand,  and  sometimes  selecting  them  without  regard  to  order, 
to  keep  them  attentive. 

How  many  Greek  words  are  here  ?  How  many  letters  are  in  the  first  ? 
Write  the  first  letter.  This  capital,  or  large  ^psilon,  is  like  what  English 
letter  ?  Epsilon  sounds  like  e  in  met,  or  a  in  mate.  Now  write  the  second 
letter.  Gamma,*  you  see,  is  made  long :  the  pen  being  carried  down 
below  the  line,  and  brought  up  again.  That  is  the  Greek  g.  Now  write 
omega.  Gamma,  omega  spell  go.  What  is  the  whole  word  ?  Speak  iL 
Erase  it  Write  the  first  letter.  What  is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  f 
Write  the  second.  What  is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  ?  The  third.  What 
is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  ?  Put  the  little  mark  before  or  over  epsilon, 
which  is  Uie  sofl  breathing,  and  shows  that  the*  ancient  Greeks  used  to 
sound  it  as  if  ^  came  before  it.  Mark  the  long  accent  over  omega.  That 
shows  that  you  are  to  speak  it  more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  word : 
€g6,  not  ^go :  €  must  be  sounded  like  e  in  met,  or  a  in  mate  ;  and  6  like  e 
in  me. 

Now  erase  it,  and  write  the  word  again.  What  is  the  first  letter  ? 
Second.'  Third?  What  must  you  put  over  the  first  .5^  Why?  What 
over  the  third  ?    Why  ?    Erase  and  write  it  again. 

How  many  letters  are  in  the  second  word  ?  What  is  the  first  ?  What 
is  it  like?  What  does  it  sound  like?  Write  the  second.  Ro,  as  you 
see,  goes  below  the  line,  but  does  not  come  up  to  it  again.  Write  alpha. 
That  is  the  Greek  a,  and  sounds  like  a  in  father.  Spell  this  first  syllable 
after  me :  g&mma,  ro,  alpha  — gra^  [pronounced  graA.]  Erase  it.  Write 
it  again.  What  is  the  first  letter  ?  Second  ?  Third  ?  Write  the  fourth, 
phe.  What  is  the  last  ?  What  does  phe,  6roega  spell  ?  Put  the  sharp 
accent  over  alpha.  That  shows  that  it  is  sounded  more  strongly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  word,  as  a  is  in  father.    It  is  spoken  gr^pho,  not  grapho. 

Erase  the  two  words.  Write  the  first  The  second.  Erase  them 
again;  &c. 

*  Speak  gamma  as  if  ipelt  gammah ;  and  omega,  as  if  q>elt  dmdgah. 
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FA  similar  coarse  is  adopted  with  the  third  word.] 

Make  every  scholar  speak  the  sentence  many  times,  with  the  proper 
accents,  until  all  are  familiar  with  them.  Make  all  write  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  spell  them,  naming  all  the  letters,  till  they  know  them  by 
heart 

What  letters  are  used  more  than  once  in  these  three  words  ?  What  are 
used  only  once  ?  Let  each  write  down  in  a  line  all  the  different  letters, 
with  the  names  and  sounds  against  them :  thus, 

E  t        epsilon  like  e  in  met. 

y        gamma  g 

IV        omega  o 

and  so  go  on  with  the  other  letters. 

O-ptiyeh  or  omega,  means  great  or  long  o.  O-fun^wt  or  oroikroi^ 
means  small  o.  JEJ-^iA^p,  or  epsilon,  means  sharp  or  small  e.  Write 
^y«,  fun^ift  and  ^/aaw.  What  letters  are  hero  which  were  not  given 
before  ?  Write  them  under  the  others,  with  their  names  and  Bounds 
against  them.  /m.  is  called  me,  and  sounds  like  m.  »  is  called  kappSf 
and  sounds  like  k.  rf/  is  called  pse,  and  sounds  like  ps.  How  many 
letters  have  you  now  in  all  ?  There  are  in  Greek  only  24  letters. 
In  English  there  are  26. 
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THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

MiifT  of  the  public  schools  have  now  broken  up,  perhaps  with  some 
grand  display  of  wooden  swords  and  paper  shields^  or  grotesque  finenr, 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  younger  children,  and  amuse  older  ones.  It  la 
hoped,  however,  this  system  is  passing  away  ;  and  tliat  the  progress  of  a 
school  will  no  longer  be  tested  by  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  strut  upon 
a  stage. 

'  Cold,  blustering  March'  will  find  its  way  into  the  school-room,  and  Ha 
moisture  and  chills  will  expose  the  health  of  the  pupils,  in  the  inactivity  of 
school-days,  even  more  than  *  frosty  January.'  ^  The  head  cool^  the  feti 
(frv,  and  the  body  warm,*  will  still  be  a  good  maxim,  for  teachers  and  pupils* 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  <  post  up '  the  accounts  of  the  winter* 
What  has  been  lost  by  the  pupils,  for  want  of  room,  or  fuel,  or  fire  ?  What 
have  they  gained  in  health  or  comfort,  by  the  care  of  the  teacher?  What 
have  they  gained  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  by 
his  aid  or  example  ?  Who  is  better,  as  well  as  wiser?  What  has  the 
teacher  gained  ?  for  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher,  who,  in  the  early  penods 
of  his  employment,  does  not  improve  more  rapidly  than  his  pupils. 

THE   EARTH. 

The  fetters  which  have  bound  the  earth  and  the  waters  at  the  northi 
will  soon  be  loosened,  and  vegetation  will  awake  from  its  sleep.  Let  your 
pupils  watch  these  wonderful  processes.  Let  them  ascertain  for  them- 
selves, the  depth  to  which  the  &08t  has  penetrated  the  groundy  and  the 
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mdail  process  of  the  season  in  dissolving  it  If  any  great  stream  is  near, 
do  not  fail  to  let  them  witness  its  *  breaking  up,'  sometimes  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  in  nature.  Call  upon  them,  also,  to  watch  for  the  first 
eridences  of  life  in  vegetation,  and  the  first  appearance  of  animals  and 
insects,  which  have  been  absent  or  torpid. 

TBI   HBAVE2IS. 

Call  upon  them  to  remark  the  connection  of  the  changes  on  the  earth, 
with  the  ^ater  length  of  the  days,  aiid  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  noon. 
If  there  is  no  other  mode  obvious  or  convenient,  let  them  mark  the  short- 
ening shadow  of  some  fixed  object  at  noon.  Do  not  fail  to  make  them 
note  the  day  of  the  Equinox,  and  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset 

Among  the  constellations,  Cancer,  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Ecliptic,  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  9  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  of 
course,  a  little  later  on  every  succeeding  day.  This  constellation  gives  name 
to  tbe  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  it  is  when  the  Sun  is  in  this  part  of  the  Ellip- 
tic, that  it  turns  to  the  south.  A  globe,  or  Burritt's  maps,  must  be  referred 
tOy  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  this  and  other  constellations  now  rising. 
None  of  the  brilliant  planets  will  be  visible  in  March. 


MISCELLANY. 

Teachers'  Society  of  Georgia. 

The  Teachers'  Society  of  Georgia,  held  its  last  Annual  Meeting  at 
Savannah,  on  the  16tb,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  December  last.  The  first 
day  was  occupied  by  an  Introductory  address  by  Mr  Wro.  H.  Williams, 
the  arrangements  for  the  business  of  the  succeeding  days,  and  an  ad- 
dress from  Mr  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  on  the  importance  of  County  Ly- 
ceums.   A  Committee  was  appointed  to  drafl  resolutions  on  that  subject 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a,  report  was  made  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  to  female  education.  Reports  were 
then  received  on  the  condition  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Though  the  condition  qf  the  common  schools,  and  the  apathy  of  parents 
and  trustees  are  represented  as  deplorable,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  generally, 
ftre  awaking  to  the  importance  of  education.  Many  new  schools  of  a 
higher  order,  especially  female  seminaries,  have  lately  been  established, 
and  the  county  classical  schools  are  improving  in  their  character.  '  Effi- 
cient teachers  are  also  more  in  demand,  and  more  liberally  patronised  than 
formerly.' 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  circular,  giving  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  plan  and  advantages  of  County  Lyceums,  with  the  form  of  a 
Constitution.  It  was  resolved  to  invite  Teachers  and  o.ther  members  of  the 
society,  throughout  the  State,  to  assist  in  establishing  them.  Cabinets  of 
Natural  History  for  Schools  and  Lyceums,  were  also  recommended.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion,  on  the  most  successful 
nodes  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  future  meetings.  The  <  Academician  and  Southern 
Journal  of  Education '  was  recommended  to  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  -a  report  was  made  by  Mr  W.  Baird,  on 
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<  ExaminatioDB  and  Exhibitions,'  which  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  it  was  subaequently  resolved  that  the  subject  of '  Ezaminatiooa' 
should  be  discussed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  A  long  dis- 
cussion took  place  on) '  Systematic  Benevolence,'  and  on  the  best  methoda 
of  securing  female  influence  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
'  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,'  was  recommended  to  Teachers 
throughout  the  State.  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Circular,  on 
County  Lyceums,  presented  a  brief,  but  interesting  and  valuable  repiorL 
An  exhibition  was  made,  by  Mr  Holbrook,  of  his  apparatus,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  its  uses. 

Before  adjourning,  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects. 

1,  The  propriety  of  making  the  Bible  a  text-book,  in  schools  and  acade- 
mies ;  2,  Chemistry ;  3,  Lyceums ;  4,  Manual  Labor  Schools ;  5,  Free 
Schools ;  6,  The  most  suitable  school  manuals,  both  English  and  Introduc- 
tory Classics ;  7,  The  Construction  of  School  Rooms,  —  and  Apparatus ; 
8,  School  Governments ;  9,  Trustees  of  Academies ;  10,  Gymnastics ;  11, 
The  Monitorial  System ;  12,  Importance  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  best  modes  of 
Teaching  it ;  13,  Lectures  in  Schools  —  how  far  useful ;  14,  Best  Method 
of  Teachmg  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  in  Grammar  Schools  ;  15,  In- 
struction in  the  Modem  Languages ;  16,  Education  of  Teachers,  and  Im- 
portance of  Institutions  for  that  special  purpose ;  17,  Importance  of  Cabi- 
nets of  Natural  History,  connected  with  Schools  and  Academies;  18^ 
Propriety  of  forming  Juvenile  Libraries  in  Schools  and  Academies ;  19, 
Propriety  of  forming  County  Maps,  embracing  Geography,  Geology,  Agri- 
culture, Statistics,  &c. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Moant 
Zion  ;  and  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Milledgeville.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  so  many  important  subjects  of  inquiry  presented ;  and  hope  that 
this  Society,  with  the  Journal  recently  established,  may  do  much  for  edu- 
cation. 

Schools  among  the  Indians. 

Returns  have  been  made  to  the  National  Government,  during  the  past 
year,  from  20  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  which,  with  those  re- 
-  turned  in  former  years,  make  up  the  number  of  53  Indian  schools.  Of 
these,  31  are  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
10  under  the  care  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  6  under  the  Roman 
Catholics,  5  the  Methodists,  and  1  the  Episcopalians.  The  whole  nam- 
ber  of  pupils  is  estimated  by  the  Gambier,  (Ohio)  Observer,  at  1835. 

Among  this  number,  we  may  mention,  more  particularly,  the  following; 
1.  A  school  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  sustained  by  the  Methodists,  with  50 
to  60  pupils,  some  of  the  oldest  of  whom  write,  and  study  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  They  have  a  neat  school  house.  2.  An  establishment,  em- 
bracing 110  scholars  at  Green  Bay,  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  our  best  common 
schools.  It  is  intended  soon  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  bo^rs  a  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  mechanic  arts: 
and  the  girls,  of  housewifery.  3.  A  school  near  St  Thomas,  on  Grand 
River,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  among  the  Creeks.  The  pupils  are  said  to 
be  constant  in  their  attendance  and  interested  in  their  studies. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  agent  for  the  Choctaws,  who  have  removed  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  devised  a  plan,  with  the  approbation  of  ths 
chiefs,  for  building,  durin|^  the  present  year,  12  new  school  houses.  The 
expenses,  together,  with  Uiose  of  the  necessary  teachers  and  books,  are  to 
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be  ptid  from  an  appropriation  of  $6000,  made  by  the  treaty  of  1816.  <  Tbe 
buildings  are  to  be  plain,  substantial  log  structures,  and  the  teachers,  mar- 
ried men,  steady,  sober,  industrious  and  religious,  who  will  take  their 
fkmilies  with  them,  and  who  will  devote  themselves  to  their  calling. 
Both  sexes  are  to  be  taught  the  usual  English  branches.  The  boys  are 
aleo  to  be  ini>tracted  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  the  giris  in  spinning, 
weaving,  and  housewifery.  Three  schools  among  them,  of  a  higher 
order,  are  also  contemplated. 

Class  Book  of  Phtsiologt. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  time  for  presenting  manuscripts  for 
the  premium  offered  by  the  American  Lyceum,  for  a  text  book  on  Hu- 
iMn  Physiology,  is  extended  to  October  next.  The  object  in  view  is 
Ingfal J  important,  and  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  produce  a  complete 
work. 

LiCTUEIS   BirORB   THE   AMERICAN  IlfSTITUTB. 

Thoee  who  are  best  qualified  to  deliver  Lectures  on  Education,  are 
waumg  the  most  busy  men  of  our  community.  In  many  cases,  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  prepare  their  manuscripts  promptly  for  the  press ;  and  the 
Institate  is,  of  course,  bound  to  wait  their  convenience,  in  this  gratuitous, 
and  often  expensive  service.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  publication  of 
the  lectures  has  been  hitherto  so  much  delayed.  We  learn  that  the  lecturee 
of  1893  are  just  published,  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. ;  and  we  believe  they 
will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  which  has  appeared. 

School  Fuhd  for  MASfACHusKTTS. 

The  Cominittee  on  Edacation,  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  have  recently  pre- 
seated  a  report,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  School  Fund.  They  observe,  that 
according  to  tbe  last  returns  from  99  towns,  the  amount  paid  in  the  average,  for  instrae- 
doBi  is  one  dollar  ninetyeight  cents,  for  each  pupil  —  a  greater  amount,  we  suspect, 
than  is  paid  in  roost  other  states.  The  result,  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  schools  are 
■ach  better,  though  still  below  the  proper  standard  of  a  free  state,  and  far  below  whkt 
is  generally  supposed.  They  propose,  not  to  relieve  the  people  from  a  tax,  which  is 
BOi  burtbensome  ;  but  to  establish  a  fund,  to  render  this  more  efficient,  and  to  afford 
aid,  proportioned  to  the  contributions  and  efforts  which  are  made  by  those  immediately 
eooeemed.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  it  b  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  appoint  Com- 
Bissoners  to  examine  the  state,  and  wants  of  the  schools,  before  deciding  on  the  mode 
of  onploying  the  fiind. 

New  Ikstitutiohs. 

From  recent  papers  and  documents,  we  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor 
School,  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  of '  The  EoiHcopal  School '  on  an  excel- 
lent plan  at  Raleigh,  of  which  Mr  (^og^wcll.  recently  of  Northampton,  is  expected  to  be 
Prmcipttl.  A  new  Theological  Institution  nas  also  been  established  at  Wmdsor,  Con- 
necticut, under  tbe  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler.  The  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, as  it  appears  from  its  last  report,  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  state.  We  hope  to  say 
of  th^  Institutions,  hercaAer. 


Boston  Primary  Schools. 

We  noticed  on  the  cover  of  our  last  number,  what  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
text,  that  there  are  usually  from  eight  to  twelve  pupils  al>sent  in  each  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  therefore,  that  the  room  usually  allowed  to  each  pupil,  is  somewhat  greater 
tfnn  would  appear  from  the  numbers  on  the  books  of  the  school. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  Committee  are  goin?  on,  and  receinng  aid,  in  their 
plan  to  procure  better  rooms  ;  and  we  regret  that  any  should  misintcrprci  our  efforts  to 
promote  better  vi^ws  in  the  community  on  this  subject.  To  a  correspondent  who  com- 
plains of  our  *  tone, '  b  reference  to  the '  Report, '  \%'e  would  merely  observe,  that  mora 
than  one  concerned,  regards  it  as  far  less  severe  than  the  case  demanded. 

lt7Since  these  pages  were  in  type,  we  have  received  intelligence  of  tbe  at*€unnaiion 
of  Gs^nr  Hamter  / — at  tbe  city  or  Anspaeh,  in  Bavaria. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic ;  prepared  for  the  ase  of  Acade- 
mies and  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  the  Y'oung  Gentlemen  who  may  be  pieparing  to  enter  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  By  Charles  Davies,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and. author  of  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  a  Treatise  on  Shad- 
ows and  Perspective.  Hartford,  Conn.  H.  F.  Sumner.  1833.  ISmo, 
pp.  270. 

We  have  heard  some  parents  of  late,  expressing  a  desire  that  their 
children  might  learn  Arithmetic  in  the  goad  old  troy,  of  rules  and  examples. 
The  present  work  is  constructed  on  that  plan.  Tne  rules  are  concise  and 
definite,  and  the  operations  arc  distinctly  explained ;  the  character  of 
the  author  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  In  regard  to  this 
mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  our  opinion  has  been  fully 
expressed  ;  but  we  suppose  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  the  counting  house. 

The  Class  Book  of  Anatomy,  designed  for  schools,  explanatory  of 
the  First  Principles  of  Human  Mechanism,  as  the  basis  of  Physical 
Education.    By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

'  for  I  am  feaxfully  and  wonderfully  made.' 

Boston :  Allen  and  Ticknor.     1834.     12mo,  pp  280. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  or- 
dinary students.  It  is  wonderful  that  civilized  man  has  been  so  long 
willing  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  residence  of  his  mind,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  operates.  The  book  before  us  abounds  in  informaF- 
tion  in  which  everv  adult  reader  will  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which 
all  may  derive  valuable  lessons,  of  a  practical  kind.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  frequent  references  to  the  Great  First  Cause  of  life  and  motion. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  a  techuical  character  should  have 
been  introduced  into  a  class  book,  and  that  the  author  should  not  have 
employed  the  terms  of  common  life  more  generally  in  his  descriptions ; 
but  we  cordially  wish  success  to  this  enterprise,  in  a  path  almost  untrod- 
den.   In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  work. 

A  Universal  History,  in  twentyfour  books,  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Von  MuUer.  In  four  volumes,  12mo.  Boston, 
Cottons  and  Barnard.     1834. 

The  character  of  Muller  as  a  writer,  and  the  value  of  his  history,  are 
beyond  our  feeble  praise  ;  and  an  American  edition  of  the  translation  is  a 
valuable  gid  to  the  library  of  standard  works.  While  he  is  far  above 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  religion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
history  so  complete  and  elaborate,  should  call  in  question  the  records  of 
the  sacred  books,  concerning  miraculous  events,  and  the  origin  of  its 
prophecies,  and  thus  require  so  much  caution  in  its  use  with  the  young. 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  abridged  from  the  original  work.;  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  Children  and  Youth  ;  with  Questions  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  Illustrations  from  original  designs.  Boston :  Allen  and 
Ticknor.     1834.     square  16mo,  pp.  224. 

A  valuable  abridgment  of  an  excellent  work;  but  adapted  to  youtik,  and 
not  to  children. 
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ON    THE    POWER    OF     EXPRESSION. 

In  gazing  ac  the  speaking  marble  of  the  ancients,  or  in  reading 
the  efiusions  of  savage  eloquence,  wlio  has  not  wondered,  that 
modem  civilization  and  refinement  have  done  no  more  to  perfect 
that  power  of  expression,  which  is  the  chief  distinction  of  man 
above  the  brutes  —  which  gives  to  the  painter  and  the  musician, 
the  poet  and  the  orator,  all  their  influence  over  the  human  heart. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  deaf  mute,  and 
see  the  finest  thoughts,  and  the  deepest  and  most  delicate  emotions, 
pourtrayed  without  the  aid  of  words,  and  with  a  strength  and 
beauty  which  words  cannot  describe,  it  is  still  more  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  this  talent,  which  evidently  belongs  to  our  nature, 
should  be  so  buried,  and  this  power  of  expression  so  generally  lost. 

The  same  train  of  thought  has  passed  through  our  minds,  in 
observing  the  contrast  of  infancy  and  manhood.  We  see  the  child 
pouring  forth  its  thoughts  and  feelings  in  every  look  and  movement, 
making  every  limb  expressive,  and  giving  a  voice  to  every  feature  ; 
and  we  find  the  same  child,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  with  mus- 
cles which  scarcely  move,  except  when  ^something  is  to  bedone^' 
with  features  far  less  animated  than  those  of  ancient  statues,  and 
eyes  scarcely  less  vacant.  We  hear  him,  as  soon  as  he  gains  a 
command  of  words,  uttering  them  with  tones  which  give  life  to 
language,  and  teach  us  the  meaning  and  modifications  which  he 
intends,  with  a  precision  which  no  formal  definition,  or  rule  of 
rhetoric,  could  rival.     In  youth  and  manhood,  all  this  is  changed 
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for  the  monotonous  drawl,  or  the  formal  measurement  of  tones  and 
stops,  which  pervade  our  schools  and  our  assemblies,  and  even 
ascend  our  pulpits,  whose  tliemes  ought  to  awaken  every  feeling, 
and  call  forth  every  power  of  expression.  This  faculty  certainly 
exists  in  childhood ;  and  it  constitutes  that  secret  charm,  which 
scarcely  any  heart  can  resist.  And  yet,  with  all  our  efibrts  to  cul- 
tivate, and  refine,  and  elevate  the  human  character,  it  is  lost.  To 
what  tliis  loss  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  are 
questions  which  we  have  often  asked,  and  we  have  been  gratified 
to  receive  the  following  article,  from  a  teacher  well  qualified  to 
answer  them. 


The  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of  cultivating  the 
power  of  expression  in  the  young,  are  subjects  of  just  con- 
gratulation among  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  But  the  beneficial,  changes  thus  efiected,  are 
not  adequate  to  the  eradication  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect 
of  early  and  seasonable  culture.  The  utmost  care  m  pruning  and 
training  the  plant,  is  of  little  avail,  unless  we  enrich  the  soil.  Ex- 
pression has  its  life-spring  in  a  deeper  stratum  than  that  of  formal 
education.  Open  the  souras  of  expression,  and  the  stream  will 
flow.  At  present,  we  are  busied  in  digging  the  channels  after  the 
most  improved  form ;  but  we  leave  the  fountain  sealed.  The 
artificial  cultivation  of  eloquence  can  never  create  the  power  of 
expression.  It  may  mould  and  n.odify  the  forms  of  language; 
but  it  cannot  give  that  which  causes  language.  It  may  be  a  very 
feasible  and  a  very  salutary  process  in  communities  which,  like 
those  of  antiquity,  have  carried  fertility  of  mental  resource,  finish 
of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  and  vividness  of  imagination  to  their 
highest  point  of  cuhivated  excellence.  But  the  formal  study  of 
eloquence,  amidst  comparative  sterility  in  the  sources  of  mental 
power,  in  the  absence  of  the  exciting  causes  of  eloquence  —  em- 
passioned  feeling  and  teeming  imagination  —  must  ever  lead  to 
mannerism,  rather  than  genuine  excellence,  and  to  a  merely  imita- 
tive, if  not  an  afifected  style  of  expression. 

If  we  would  see  man  resume  his  ancient  capability  of  exprefision, 
we  must  cease  to  expect  such  a  result  from  the  narrow  scope  to 
which  human  culture  is  now  confined.  We  must  cease  to  demand 
of  the  limited  faculty  of  the  understanding,  the  combined  offices 
of  intellection,  feeling,  and  imagination.  We  must  learn  to  respect 
and  cherish  the  afi'eciions,  —  to  deepen  and  vivify  them.  We 
must  afibrd  a  generous  encouragement  to  the  idral  tendencies. 
We  must  cease  to  repress  the  intense  aspirations  of  humanity  after 
the  great  and  beautiful. 

Man  has  unquestionably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  understand- 
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ing,  since  the  time  when  ancient  eloquence  expired.  But  it  is  by 
DO  means  certain  that  he  would  not  have  made  a  much  more  glori- 
ous progress  through  the  domain  of  knowledge,  had  he  duly  pre- 
served the  unity  of  his  constitution,  and  retained  the  impulse  im- 
parted by  the  deep-felt  emotion  and  glowing  imagination  of  anti- 
quity. Let  Bacon  be  referred  to  as  a  modem  example  of  the 
rigor  of  philosophy  maintained  amidst  the  play  of  a  luxuriant  fancy. 
See  bow,  in  his  page,  the  august  and  beautiful  features  of  Truth 
are  preserved,  as  well  as  its  characteristic  exactitude  of  outline^ 
bow  the  spirit  of  life  is  breathed  into  the  whole  form,  and  diffused 
around,  as  a  sensible  presence. 

The  absence  of  eloquence  from  the  circle  of  the  arts,  is  not  a 
comparative  evil  only.  We  disparage  the  ancient  regard  paid  to 
expression,  and  fondly  imagine  that,  if  we  are  suffering  from  our 
neglect  of  it,  we  suffer  only  in  the  regions  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
which,  we  arrogantly  presume,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with. 
But  the  life  of  the  mind  does  not  lie  in  the  intellect.  The  springs 
of  action  and  of  power  lie  deeper  in  our  nature  ;  they  work  in  the 
seats  of  the  animal  and  the  affective  constitutions.  To  influence 
man  as  an  agent,  it  is  not  enough  to  exhibit,  to  state,  or  to  demon- 
strate.  Truth  must  be  imbedded  in  feeling,  and  enkindled  by 
imagination,  that  it  may  be  transfused  into  our  whole  nature,  and 
identified  with  our  being.  The  mental  action  of  modern  times, 
being,  in  general,  restricted  to  the  observation  and  the  exposition 
of  facts  or  principles  in  the  department  of  science,  exerts  little 
influence  on  human  character.  It  does  litde  to  lift  up  and  impel 
the  soul,  or  to  renovate  and  strengthen  it  for  those  stupendous 
efforts  which  have  stamped  antiquity  as  the  era  of  the  sublime,  or 
to  adorn  it  with  that  finished  and  perfect  grace,  which  modern  art 
despairs  of  approaching.  The  genius  of  modem  life  employs  the 
acquisitions  of  intellect  for  the  improvement  of  condition,  rather 
than  the  elevation  of  character.  The  spirit  of  ancient  culture  was, 
perhaps,  too  purely  ideal,  and  its  aim  too  ambitious :  its  end,  too 
generally,  was  glory.  Yet,  we  must  not  forget  that,  to  die  an- 
cients, glory  was  the  comprehensive  designation  of  universally 
acknowledged  excellence.  JVe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  prone 
to  measure  mental  exertion  by  the  degree  in  which  it  contributes 
to  comfort.  What  an  interval  separates  these  two  ends  of  human 
endeavor ! 

The  s])irit  of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  would  redeem  us  from  this 
degrading  tendency  of  our  times,  were  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
ascendant  influence  in  human  affairs.  But,  what  with  the  pressure 
of  entailed  evils  of  condition  and  of  education,  the  Christian  spirit 
does  not  predominate  in  society.  Commerce,  improvement,  enter- 
prise, are  the  absorbing  interests  of  life.     Convenience  is  the  par- 
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amount  consideration.  Liet  the  enormous  sums  lavished  on  mod- 
em facilities  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  scanty  pittance 
that  has  usually  been  doled  out  for  the  advancement  of^  mind,  or 
the  melioration  of  character,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. What,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  the  state  of  man,  were  the 
physical  improvements  at  which  he  has  now  arrived,  but  the  '  lower 
works '  of  his  creative  energies  —  the  external  means  of  facilitating 
the  attainment  of  higher  forms  of  character,  by  contracting  the 
time,  and  abridging  the  labor  hitherto  devoted  to  the  provision 
for  real  or  imaginary  wants ! 

The  prevalent  neglect  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  present  systems  and 
modes  of  education,  leaves  us  destitute  of  one  great  counteracting 
force,  by  which  the  degenerating  tendencies  of  mind  might  be 
resisted.  Man  inevitably  sinks,  when  he  neglects  the  culture  of 
those  arts  which  embody  the  workings  of  his  whole  nature,  and 
impart  lifie  and  unity  to  his  aspirations  after  whatever  is  higher  and 
better  than  the  present.  No  degree  of  civilization,  no  pitch  of 
artificial  refinement,  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  pri- 
mary impulses  of  our  constitution,  which  interpret  its  inner  laws, 
and  to  which  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  so  intelligently  and  faithfully 
respond.  But  none  of  these  arts  is  so  indispensable  to  human  pro- 
gress, as  that  of  expression,  whether  oral  or  written,  poetic  or  pro- 
saic, in  form.  The  essence,  indeed,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  expres- 
sion—  the  embodying  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  that  wondrous, 
and  as  yet,  ill-defined  power,  which  traverses  and  connects  the 
external  and  the  internal  sources  of  conception,  and  to  which  it 
assigned  the  office  of  evoking  the  image  of  every  impression 
enstamped,  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  upon  the  human 
soul. 

Cultivating  this  art  which,  unlike  the  processes  of  mere  intellect, 
embraces  the  unity  of  bis  constitution,  and  concentrates  all  its 
powers,  man  must  necessarily  ascend  in  the  scale  of  character. 
The  understanding,  the  memory,  and  all  other  recipient  faculties 
may  be  exercised  in  high  perfection,  while  the  vital  powers  of  the 
soul  remain  inactive  and  morbid.  Not  so  with  the  forms  of  mental 
action,  which  create  expression  :  these  elicit  feeling,  incite  imagina- 
tion, and  vivify  the  intellect.  Expression,  as  an  art,  is,  at  its  very 
lowest  power,  a  step  upward  from  the  material,  or  rather,  through 
the  material  to  the  spiritual.  It  tends  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  intellectual  and  the  physi- 
cal ;  and,  in  all  its  higher  efforts,  it  is  so  manifestly  impelled  by  a' 
breath  of  inspiration,  and  reveals  so  clearly  an  internal  power,  that 
it  necessarily  sheds  a  spiritual  light.  This  noble  office  it  fulfills, 
when  cultivated  in  modes  analogous  to  its  own  nature,  or  rather,  to 
that  of  man  himself;  and  when  such  efifects  do  not  result  from  its 
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cuItivatioD,  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  defective  modes  of  discipline, 
and  not  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  art  itself  to  produce  these  effects. 

But  what  relation  is  there  between  such  an  art,  and  the  process 
of  reciting  from  a  formal  and  pedantic  treatise  on  rhetoric;  of  being 
exercised  on  common  places,  or  drilled  on  vocal  inflections  and 
prescribed  lines  of  gesture  and  attitude  ?  The  young  mind  might. 
It  is  true,  rise  above  the  deadening  influence  of  these  soulless 
operations ;  or,  if  felicitous  in  imagination,  might  even  succeed  in 
wringing  from  them  a  grace  of  art,  were  the  internal  sources  of 
expression  supplied.  But  towards  this  efiect,  education  contributes 
nothing.  The  student  has  his  head  well  stored  with  knowledge, 
his  memory  replete  wiih  ideas  of  the  understanding ;  but  his  heart 
has  not  been  stirred,  nor  his  imagination  impressed ;  and  be  is  com- 
manded to  give  utterance  to  thought,  without  ever  having  been 
placed  under  the  experience  of  those  quickening  pains  and  pleasures 
of  feeling,  which  compel  expression,  and  without  having  been 
indulged  in  the  contemplation  of  those  forms  of  nature  and  of  art, 
which  would  elicit  his  unconscious  yet  eloquent  admiration,  and 
invest  him  with  the  full  power  of  glowing  expression,  ere  he  was 
aware. 

The  adequate  cultivation  of  language,  as  of  every  other  expres- 
sive art,  demands  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  human  being  be 
early  and  effectually  trained  to  it.  The  discipline  of  intellect  will, 
no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  desired  end ;  but  it  is  utterly  incompe- 
tent for  the  full  effect  to  be  produced.  It  is,  indeed,  of  less  im- 
portance in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  mental  culture.  To 
attain  expressive  power,  tlie  affections  must  be  exposed  to  strong 
and  deep  yet  salutary  impressions ;  the  heart  must  be  impelled, 
the  will  quickened,  the  imagination  enkindled,  the  emotions  power- 
fully excited,  the  fancy  enriched  by  all  forms  of  exterior  beauty. 
Fertility,  life,  and  creative  power,  having  been  thus  imparted,  the 
pliant  season  of  childhood  and  youth  must  be  mouldecl  by  genial 
methods,  to  those  ideal  and  impassioned  forms  of  habit,  which 
render  true,  rich,  strong,  and  vivid  expression  the  spontaneous 
function  of  the  man.  Education,  if  so  directed,  will  cease  to  con- 
vey a  dead  letter,  instead  of  infusing  a  quickening  spirit. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  expect  expressive  power  of  individuals  or 
of  communities  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
empassioned  emotion,  and  surrounded  by  grandeur  in  the  features 
of  nature,  or  perfection  in  the  products  of  art.  Nor  is  this  disci- 
pline at  all  incompatible  with  the  moral  unity  of  man.  There  is  a 
salutary  agitation  of  our  nature  implied  in  all  the  severer  forms  of 
human  experience.  There  are  provisions,  alike  in  our  constitution 
and  our  condition,  for  a  profound  and  beautiful  troubling  of  the 
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waters ;  and  the  angel  has  express  commission  to  descend,  on  his 
renovating  office,  at  appointed  intervals. 

Did  the  force  of  feeling,  or  the  vividness  of  imagination,  or  the 
intensely  exciting  influence  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  young 
Greek  or  Roman  was  early  habituated,  impair  the  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution, either  physical  or  mental  ?  What  then  might  we  not 
expect  of  the  young  Christian  aspirant  after  immortality,  for  whose 
spiritual  nature  so  magnificent  provbion  has  been  expressly  made, 
in  a  revelation  addressed  to  the  primal  and  commanding  principles 
of  conscience,  faith  and  love  ?  What  are  all  the  cherishing  influ- 
ences of  nature  or  of  art,  in  comparison  with  that  emanating  from 
the  divine  source  of  his  spiritual  life  ?  What  form  of  mental  char- 
acter ought  to  be  so  rich,  so  noble,  so  pure,  so  fraught  with  all  the 
finest  elements  of  expression,  as  his  ?  What  can  more  deeply 
penetrate  humanity,  than  the  motives  of  his  daily  life  ?  What  can 
more  exalt  it  ?  What  can  transcend  ihe  glory  of  that  future,  which 
his  imagination  depicts,  and  his  faith  realizes  ?  What  an  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  mental  resource  is  implied  in  his  spiritual 
v'lsion  !  Yet  how  unjust  is  education  to  this  favored  being —  how 
it  paralyzes  and  impoverishes  him  !  Not  one  of  these  sources  of 
inspiration  is  he  early  and  habitually  led  up  to,  that  he  may  imbibe 
its  invigorating  and  purifying  stream,  to  prepare  him  for  eflbrts 
worthy  of  his  nature  and  its  opportunities.  As  if  to  quell  his  in- 
genuous aspirations,  the  guides  of  his  youth  coldly  assure  him  that 
the  era  of  primitive  mental  power  is  elapsed  ;  and  as  for  expression, 
he  may  account  himself  fortunate  if,  iiaply,  as  the  reward  of  his 
utmost  exertions  in  striving  after  the  great  models  of  the  past,  he 
succeed  in  catching  something  of  a  dim  resemblance  to  their  man- 
ner. It  may  be  that  eflbrt  is  even  discouraged,  and  ultimately 
abandoned,  on  the  plea  that  the  .purer  style  of  thought  to  which 
the  genius  of  modern  life  inclines,  needs  not  the  laborious  cultiva- 
tion of  expression,  enjoined  in  ancient  discipline;  as  if  that  tlie 
universal  diflusion  of  intelligence  renders  the  influence  of  emotion 
and  imagination  unnecessary  for  the  production  of  mental  efiect 
—  as  if  eloquence  were  not  a  purely  moral  effect ;  —  as  if  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  duty,  of  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion,  of  justice  and  humanity,  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
any  light  could  be  shed  by  a  more  general  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
mechanics,  or  astronomy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  call  forth  an  inquiry  into  some  of  tlie 
deflects  of  education  as  it  regards  this  subject.  We  can  only  men- 
tion one  of  the  most  obvious,  at  present. 

Those  powers  and  faculties  of  man,  which  constitute  him  a  social 
and  communicative  being,  suffer,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  from  the  sedentary  habits  of  modem  life.      The  modes 
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and  character  of  expression  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  physical  frame.  The  latter  may  be,  and  too 
generally  is,  kept,  Uirough  the  habitual  neglect  of  invigorating 
measures,  at  too  low  an  ebb  for  natural,  energetic,  or  vivid  expres- 
sion. A  feeble  condition  of  the  organic  frame,  and  a  consequent 
imperfection  in  its  functions,  have,  in  their  degre^,  the  same  efiect 
with  actual  sickness,  in  quelling  activity  and  communication.  They 
produce  a  suspension  oi  sympathetic  intercourse,  by  deadening  the 
interest  felt  in  external  relations,  and  throwing  the  attention  inward 
upon  the  morbid  sensations  arising  from  impaired  vitality.  The 
tendency  of  the  modem  student  to  habits  of  seclusion  and  reserve, 
to  the  deadness  of  sympathy,  and  consequent  inefficiency  in  com- 
munication, b  owing,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  absence  of  enliven- 
ing, physical  action,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  energetic  and  impres- 
sive character.  The  formation  of  morbid  habits  commences  even 
in  infancy,  and  their  confirmation  is  aided  by  that  continual  dete- 
rioration of  health,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  perpetually 
extending  requisitions  of  study,  in  the  course  of  education.  The 
individual  who  began  his  scholastic  career  with  the  comparative 
advantage  of  three  or  four  hours'  recreation  a  day,  closes  the 
critical  period  of  adolesence  with  the  allowance  of  exercise  afford- 
ed by  his  walk,  twice  a  day,  to  and  from  the  lecture  room.  What 
mfatuation  can  exceed  that  of  expecting  from  this  lifeless  mechani- 
cal being,  the  attributes  of  living,  eloquent  expression,  or  even  of 
forcible  conception  or  effective  diction  ?  Expression,  like  all  other 
forms  of  communication,  implies  that  the  mind  has  passed  from  the 
negative  and  the  passive,  to  the  positive  and  the  active  states. 
Language,  whether  oral  or  written,  is  a  mode  of  action;  and  what- 
ever impairs  or  relaxes  activity,  quenches  expression. 

The  claims  of  health,  on  the  attention  of  the  studious  have,  of 
late  years,  been  enforced  with  the  impress! veness  which  their  vast 
importance  merits,  by  the  sanction  of  professional  authority.  Im- 
provements have  been  effected,  also,  in  some  particulars  of  great 
moment  to  the  health  of  childhood  and  youth,  during  the  progress 
of  education.  But  nothing  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  human 
constitution,  has  yet  been  attempted  ;  and,  certainly,  nothing  ade- ' 
quate  to  the  cherishing  and  quickening  of  those  powers  which  are 
peculiarly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  vital  functions.  A 
pining  and  drooping  organization  affords  no  possibility  of  ex- 
pressive force  and  life.  Nor  can  the  modes  of  communication 
ever  rise  above  a  barely  tolerable  mediocrity,  or  a  mere  artificial 
excellence,  without  the  thrilling  impulse  of  pure  and  vivid  health. 
The  stream  of  feeling  must  be  full  to  overflowing,  in  order  to  im- 
part to  thought  an  effective  force,  or  a  wide  dilSusion. 
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» 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    DISCIPLNE;    A    7ISIBLE    ILLUS- 
TRATION. 

<  It  is  impossible  that  persons  of  so  difierent  disposition  should 
harmonize'  —  says  an  observer  of  the  quarrels  of  neighborhoods. 
*  How  can  1  keep  children  from  quarrelling,  when  their  tempers  are 
so  difierent ' —  says  the  parent  of  a  large  and  ill-governed  family,  or 
the  teacher  of  an  ill  assorted  school.  We  know  of  no  more  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  complaints  and  difficulties  of  these  unfortu- 
oate  educators,  than  the  visible  illustration  of  the  efiects  of  disci- 
pline, which  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion. They  will  see  what  kind,  judicious^  and  patient  discipline 
can  accomplish^  widi  the  most  unpromising  subjects.* 

*  There  is  a  little  menagerie  in  London,  where  singular  associations 
may  be  witnessed  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  more  systematically 
conducted,  than  in  any  other  collection  of  animals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Upon  the  Surry  side  of  Waterloo  Bridfi^e,  or  sometimes,  though 
not  so  often,  on  the  same  side  of  Southwark  Bridge,  may  be  daily  seen  a 
cage  about  five  feet  square,  containing  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  which 
are  contained  in  the  annexed  cut  Tne  keeper  of  this  collection,  John 
Austin,  states  that  he  has  employed  seventeen  years  in  this  business  of 
training  creatures  of  opposite  natures,  to  live  together  in  content  and 
affection.  And  those  years  have  not  been  unprofitably  employed !  It  is 
not  too  much  to  believe,  that  many  a  person  who  has  given  his  half-penny 
to  look  upon  this  show,  may  have  had  his  mind  awakened  to  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  habit  and  of  gentle  discipline  ;  when  he  has  thus  seen  the 
eat,  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea  pig,  the  .owl,  the 
pigeon,  the  starling,  and  the  sparrow,  each  enjoying  as  far  as  can  be 
enjoyed  in  confinement,  its  respective  modes  of  life,  in  the  company  of 
others,  —  the  weak  without  fear,  and  the  strong  without  the  desire  to 
injure.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  prettier  exhibition  of  kindness 
than  is  here  shown  ;  the  rabbit  and  the  pigeon  playfully  contending  for 
a  lock  of  hay  to  makeup  their  nests;  the  sparrow  sometimes  perched  on 
the  head  of  the  cat,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  owl  —  each  its  natural 
enemy ;  and  the  mice  playing  about  with  perfect  indifference  to  the  pre- 
tence either  of  cat,  or  hawk,  or  owl.  The  modes  by  which  this  man  has 
effected  this,  are,  first,  keeping  all  the  creatures  well  fed  ;  and  secondly, 
by  accustoming  one  species  to  the  society  of  the  other,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  lives.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  those  who  prey  on  the 
weaker  are  never  called  into  action ;  their  nature  is  subdued  to  a  syste- 
matic gentleness ;  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
are  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  kindlier  dispositions ;  all  their 
desires  and  pleasures  are  bounded  by  their  little  cage ;  and  though  the 
old  cat  sometimes  takes  a  stately  walk  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  he 
duly  returns  to  his  companions  with  whom  he  has  so  long  been  happy, 
without  at  all  thinking  that  he  was  born  to  devour  any  of  Uiem.  This  is 
an  example,  and  a  powerful  one,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  proper 
education,  which  rightly  estimates  the  force  of  habit,  and  confirms,  by 
judicious  management,  that  habit  which  is  most  desirable  to  be  made  a 
rule  of  conduct.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
children  or  to  brutes.' 

•  The  aeeoant  and  enfravinf  are  fnm  tb«   *  People*i  Magaslne,'  a  pablieaiioa  whieh  hu 
gtinad  frtai  popolaritj,  and  promiiei  to  be  very  oaeAu. 
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[For  the  Annale  of  fidneation.] 
REPLY    ON    MANUAL    LABOR    SCHOOLS. 

Mr  Editor,  —  I  beg  your  indulgence,  while  I  offer  some  expla- 
nation of  the  views  of  the  writer  of  the  article  upon  '  The  Pleasurei 
of  Labor/  published  in  the  Annals  for  January  last,  and  some  reasons 
for  the  peculiarity  of  those  views. 

I  never  thought  that  labor  was  better  for  students  than  other 
kinds  of  exercise,  simply  because  it  would  make  them  possessed  of 
a  few  more  pieces  of  '  coin,'  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  study, 
than  they  would  otherwise  own.  Doubtless,  it  is  one  advantage  df 
the  system,  that  it  enables  those  who  are  not  in  affluent  circumstan- 
ces, to  obtain  an  education,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  But 
I  am  far  from  considering  this  the  principal  reason,  in  favor  of  Man-» 
ual  Labor  Schools. 

I  do  not  prefer  labor  to  any  substitute  for  it,  whkh  will  secure  to 
studentsagreateramount  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  strength. 
On  the  contrary,  that  system,  which  will  do  this,  shall  have  niT 
decided  preference  and  cordial  support.  You  ask,  '  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ? '  I  answer,  certainly  ; 
and  that,  which  tends  to  make  the  one  longer,  happier,  or  more 
useful,  and  the  other  stronger  and  better  fitted  for  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  must  pass,  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Thus  much 
for  what  1  did  not  mean. 

I  did  mean,  and  still  believe,  that  manual  labor,  in  connectioQ 
with  literary  pursuits,  is  the  best  course  tliat  has  been  devised,  lo 
promote  the  sound  exercise  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  I 
did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
Medical  profession,  or  to  condemn  any  of  their  prescriptions. 
Hence  I  do  not  •  say  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Paris  phy- 
sician, was  not  the  very  best  which  could  have  been  pursued.  I 
leave  invalids  to  cure  themselves  or  get  cured,  as  they  best  can. 
I  had,  and  still  have,  reference  to  Schools  for  those  who  have  been 
less  unfortunate  —  who  have  never  known  the  miseries  6f  dyspep- 
sia— who,  at  least,  are  not  considered  invalids.  They  cannot  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  Paris  prescription,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving  their  health,  for  they  know  neither  the  danger  or  evils  of 
losing  that  treasure.  I  believe  '  an  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,'  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  important  that  «ome  course  . 
be  adopted,  which  will  secure  the  health  of  those,  who  are  not 
already  within  the  vortex  of  those  diseases,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
mar  the  happiness,  and  seriously  diminish  the  usefulness  of  a  large 
part  of  our  literary  men. 
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I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  *  review  my  opinions '  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  am  yet  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  every  person  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  regular  system 
of  manual  labor.  Even  though  an  adult  invalid  be  sufficiently  cod- 
▼inced  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  body,  to  induce 
him  to  perfonn  daily,  a  course  of  gymnastic  evolutions ;  yet,  I 
think  I  need  not  ask  whether  he  would  not  be  happier,  and  relish 
his  exercise  better,  did  he  know  that  himself  or  some  one  else  was 
to  be  directly  benefited  by  what  was  done,  aside  from  the  efiect 
upon  his  physical  powers.  Some  would  be  pleased  only  with  that 
which  brought  the  '  coin  '  into  their  own  pockets ;  but  1  am  happy 
in  believing  there  are  few  such.  But  would  not  the  person  going 
to  his  gymnastic  exercise  feel  more  satisfaction  in  what  he  was  doing, 
if,  for  instance,  it  was  the  means  of  establishing  a  good  school,  or  of 
improving  one  already  established,  or  of  sending  to  some  one 
destitute  of  them,  liberty,  science,  religion,  or  anything  to  increase 
his  comfort  or  happiness  ?     The  answer  need  not  be  given. 

But,  to  leave  this  ground,  which  I  had  not  in  my  imagination  the 
most  distant  idea  of  touching,  in  my  last  communication,  can  gym- 
nastic exercises  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  labor,  in  schools 
generally  ?  It  is  evident  that  to  leave  them  without  either,  is  but  to 
suffer  students  to  pursue  the  broad,  beaten  track,  through  the  regions 
of  dyspepsia  and  disease,  in  its  thousand  forms  and  with  its  auend- 
ant  miseries,  to  a  premature  grave.  For  students,  left  to  them- 
selves, without  any  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercise,  in 
which  ali  are  required  to  join,  will  never  take  that  amount  of  exer- 
cise, which  their  physical  natures  demand.  The  experience  of  all 
ages  teaches  this,  and  especially  is  it  proclaimed  by  our  own.  Can 
then,  any  substitute  he  found,  for  labor,  which  shall  be  efficacious  ? 
Let  facie  answer,  for  I  am  fond  of  reasoning,  which  is  based  upon 
them. 

Patronage,  in  a  free  country,  must  surely  be  considered  as  the 
test  of  popularity,  in  schools  at  least.  How  is  it  with  the  schools 
established  with  gymnastic  exercises?  I  believe  I  might  begin  with 
the  justly  celebrated  Round  Hill  and  Mount  Pleasant  institutions  in 
Northampton  and  Amherst,  and  almost  'go  the  rounds'  to  every 
school  in  the  land,  established  upon  that  plan,  and  find  them  — 
empty  —  absolutely  empty — or  rather,  the  houses,  (or  they  are  not. 
How  is  it  with  the  gymnastics  of  Yale  ?  After  sending  an  able 
agent  abroad  to  collect  information  and  select  the  best  models,  and 
expending  large  sums  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  in  the 
best  manner,  they  very  soon  found  they  must  give  up  the  project. 
The  scheme  was  unpopular  —  the  students  would  not  conform  to 
it  —  and  now,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  '  at  a  great  distance  in  the 
country,'   the  instruments  are  returning  to  the  dust,  as  they  were 
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with  great  rapidity.      Amherst  College,  I  visited  last  autumn,  and 

fy^mnastics  there  were  in  a  wofully  dilapidated  state.  In  short, 
know  not  of  a  school  established  upon  this  principle,  but  has  failed ; 
I  know  not  a  college  which  has  adopted  it,  but  has  relinquished  it — 
failed  for  want  of  patronage  —  relinquished  it  because  they  could 
not  sustain  it.  1  do  not  say  there  are  no  such  schools —  but  they 
are  unknown  to  me.  I  do  not  say  no  other  causes  contributed  to 
their  downfall  —  but  I  believe  this  was  the  principal.  Why  ebe 
have  all  such  schools  failed,  and  no  others  ? 

Next  look  at  Manual  Labor  Schools.  Why  do  we  see  every  one 
of  them  constantly  full,  and  rejecting  every  year,  more  applicants 
than  they  admit,  for  want  of  room  to  receive  them  ?  Is  not  this 
very  strong  evidence  that  students  are  fond  of  the  system  ?  Besides, 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  those,  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  labor,  are  not  less  fond  of  it,  after  a  little  practice,  than 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar.  I  have  seen  young  lads  too,  direct  jfrom 
the  city,  who  had  never  attempted  anything  like  work,  placed  at 
some  suitable  employment,  who  would  seem  to  take  as  much  delight, 
and  manifest  as  much  care  and  attention,  as  a  farmer  or  pfanter, 
whose  fortune  depended  upon  his  care  and  success.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  exercise  is  bene6cial.  But  attempt  to  make  a  set  of 
school  lads  or  of  young  men,  go  through  the  various  movements  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  is  over,  fare- 
well to  all  interest  in  the  performance ;  and  then,  farewell  to  most 
of  the  benefit  they  might  derive  from  the  exercise  properly  per- 
formed. I  wish  to  keep  in  view,  what  J  consider  a  fundamental 
principle,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  system  of  exercise  is 
best,  in  which  most  interest  is  felt  by  students. 

And  what  do/ac^5  —  what  does  experience  say  —  is  tha^ystem  ? 
With  one  accord,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  declare  that,  every  system, 
except  that  of  manual  labor,  which  has  yet  been  adopted  for  gene- 
ral use,  has  utterly  failed  to  effect  its  object.  They  say,  that  wherever 
and  whenever  that  system  has  been  established  on  a  permanent  basis, 
its  ^success  has  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
It  has  been  found  to  secure  the  health  of  students,  and  not  to 
retard  their  intellectual  advancement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
promotes  their  happiness ;  and,  as  r  fourth  advantage,  I  will  add,  it 
confers  a  pecuniary  benefit. 

It  was  with  these  reasons  pressing  upon  me,  that  I  said  in  the 
former  article,  already  alluded  to,  '  to  me  the  idea  of  a  learned 
man's  advocating  the  principle  that  mere  child's  play  is  better 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reflecting  mind,  than  what  is 
useful  to  himself  or  others,  is  superlatively  ridiculous.'  After  hav- 
ing carefully  '  reviewed  my  opinions,'  I  am  compelled  to  think  as 
before;  because    it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  human 
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mind,  that  it  should  be  so,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  so. 
Those  who  have  suffered  much  from  disease  may  be  induced  to 
take  such  exercise,  as  medicine ;  but  healthy  youth  and  children 
Dever  can.  At  least,  with  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  used,  they 
never  have,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  it  cheerfully,  and,  for  a  long 
time. 

After  a  little  more  of  my  experience,  I  shall  no  longer  intrude 
upon  your  readers.    With  the  miseries  of  dyspepsia,  I  have  been 
for  several  years  of  my  life,  daily  conversant,  —  1  have  diuftk  the 
drees  of  the  loathsome  cup.    Now,  probably,  few  more  robust  and 
bealthy  persons  than  myself,  can  be  found.     A  change  of  diet  and 
a  regular  course  of  bodily  exercise  have   produced  this  result,  to 
effect  which  I  tried  many  physicians,  mineral  springs,  and  even  the 
ocean,  in  vain.     It  is  exercise,  and  nothing  else,  which  keeps  my 
physical  powers    in  tune.      Of  this,  I  have  convincing  prooj] 
whenever  I  neglect  it.    I  have  labored  and  received  remunermion. 
I  have  labored  with  as  much  pleasure  and  assiduity,  where  1  did 
not  expect  or  receive  a  '  farthing  in  coin '  —  I  h^ve  taken,  and, 
from  necessity  do  daily  take  exercise,  in  ways  different  from  either 
of  these;  but  it  has  not  that  charm  which  attends  that  taken  in 
the  other  cases.     For  instance ;  I  walk  five  or  six  miles  before 
breakfast  ;    but,  if  I   accomplish  nothing  except    to    obtain  the 
exercise,  it  confers  but  a  small  share  of  the  benefit  or   pleasure, 
which  I  should  derive,  could  I  walk  three  miles,  and  induce  a  man 
to  subscribe  for  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  then  walk  back. 
Or,  if  I  could,  in  any  other  way,  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  or  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  a  fellow  being,  or  better  his  condition,  the 
result  would  be  the  same.     If  there  lives  a  man,  who  would  take 
pleasure  rather  in  that  which  is  useless  in  other  respects   except  to 
his  bodily  health,  I  would  advise  him,  by  all  means,  to  seek  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind. 

If  there  be  one  who  cannot  find  labor  to  perform,  I  advise  him 
by  all  means,  to  exercise  in  some  way  his  physical  powers.  Still, 
it  is  true  that,  since  students  generally  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  sufficient  exercise,  in  any  other  way,  the  idea  of  a  wise 
man's  opposing  the  general  introduction  of  manual  labor  into  lit- 
erary institutions  appears  '  superlatively  ridiculous '  to  me  ;  not 
without  any  decisive  evidence  against  his  opinions,'  but  because 
they  are  opposed  to  important  and  unchanging  truth. 

A  Country  Teacher. 


We  leave  it  for  oup  readers  to  compare  tho  remarks  of  our  cor- 
respondent WMth  our  own.  We  would  only  add,  that  many  of  our 
Mnnual  Labor  Schools  have  failed ;  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  High  Schools  still  exist,  perhaps  as  many  as  of  the 
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Manual  Labor  Schools  —  and  that  we  consider  their  success  or 
failure,  in  both  cases,  as  often  arising  from  causes  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  labor.  Our  correspondent  will  admit,  that  public 
opinion  or  prejudice,  is  not  argument,  and  that  the  prejudice  of 
Americans  is  no  more  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  gymnastics,  than 
former  prejudices  were,  of  the  folly  of  building  steamboats  ;  and 
we  shall  not  cease  to  maintain,  that  manual  labor  is  generally 
the  best  mode  of  exercise. — Editor. 


MANUAL    LABOR    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    LANE 

SEMINARY. 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  recendy  appeared,  and  contains  much  that  is  interestipg 
in  reference  to  manual  labor. 

This  institution  is  another  of  those  '  Visible  Illustrations  of 
Benevolence,'  which  are  so  rapidly  and  so  happily  multiplying  in 
our  country.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  single  mei^ 
chant,  and  its  broad  foundation  to  individual  contributions  ;  and 
the  fact  that  these  were  chiefly  presented  by  '  the  East '  to  '  the 
West,'  affords  gratirying  evidence  that  narrow,  local  feeling  is  not 
yet  predominant  over  the  spirit  of  beneficence.  The  Seminary 
has  three  professors  in  the  theological  department,  and  three  in 
the  department  of  preparatory  study,  which  is  designed  for  those 
whose  age  or  circumstances  prevent  their  pursuing  a  collegiate 
course.  One  building  for  one  hundred  students,  and  two  houses 
for  professors,  are  already  built,  and  a  chapel  is  soon  to  be  erected. 
In  consequence  of  the  provision  of  funds,  the  expenses  of  each 
student  do  not  exceed  $60  or  $80  annually. 

But  the  principal  peculiarity  in  this  institution  is  in  its  pro- 
visions for  manual  labor,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  find  ^physical  education* 
spoken  of,  in  connection  with  'talents  and  acquisitions,'  and  the 
*  spirit  of  holiness,'  as  *  of  fundamental  importance  to  ministerial 
energy  and  success.'  When  will  the  acknowledged  truth,  that 
<  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body,'  be  adopted 
practically,  in  our  schemes  of  education  !  On  the  subject  of  man- 
ual labor  in  connection  with  study,  the  Committee  remark  in  gen- 
eral : 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  objections  of  good  men,  practically 
unacquainted  with  this  system,  to  its  practicability  and  importance,  it  if 
to  the  directors  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  but  of  sober  fact,  result- 
ing from  three  or  four  year's  experience,  that  the  connection  of  three  hoon 
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duly  Ubor,  in  some  useful  and  interesting  employment  with  study,  pro- 
tects the  health  and  constitutipn  of  our  young  men ;  greatly  augments  their 
physical  energy  ;  furnishes  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  entirely,  the  means 
of  self-education ;  increases  their  power  of  intellectual  acquisition ;  facil- 
itates their  actual  progress  in  study  ;  removes  their  temptations  to  idle- 
ness ;  confirms  their  habits  of  industnr ;  gives  them  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  useful  employments  of  life  ;  fits  them  for  the  toils  and  respon- 
■ibilities  of  a  newly  settled  country,  and  inspires  them  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  the  ori^mality  of  investigation,  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  self-made  and  self-educated  men. 

They  make  one  remark,  which  we  presume  will  explain  more 
than  one  of  those  failures  which  have  led  some  to  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  system : 

*  No  small  injury  is  threatened  to  manual  labor  institutions,  and  no 
small  embarrassment  has  been  felt  by  this  Seminary  in  common  with 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  impression  too  commonly  preva- 
lent, that  no  funds  will  be  needed  in  a  manual  labor  institution,  even  when 
the  student  has  no  trade,  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  business,  no  power 
of  accomplishment,  and  little  disposition  to  perform  the  labor  offered  him, 
as  a  means  of  paying  his  expenses. 

'The  committee  need  not  inform  such  young  men,  and  the  community 
generally,  that  no  institution  can  long  sustain  itself  and  prosper  under 
aoch  circumstances.' 

*  While  they  consider  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  plan  as  of 
minor  importance,  compared  with  the  health  and  vigor  it  produces, 
the  report  furnishes  encouraging  evidences  that  much  may  be  done 
in  this  respect  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  consequence  ot 
the  contiguity  of  the  Seminary  to  Cincinnati,  printing  has  been 
introduced  as  one  branch  of  labor,  and  the  novelty  and  success  ot 
this  department  renders  the  details  interesting. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into  by  the  committee,  with  Messrs  Corey  &,  Fairbank,  booksellers  of 
Cincinnati,  to  furnish  the  students  with  several  printing  presses,  and  with 
stereotype  plates  for  printing  Webster's  spelling-book.  This  establish- 
ment has  been  in  operation  nearly  a  year,  and  now  embraces  six  pressesi 
famishing  work  for  twenty  students. 

About  150,000  copies  of  the  above  named  work  have  been  printed,  and 
about  1000  copies  per  day  are  now  issued  from  the  presses. 

The  students  have  recently  commenced  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
Dr  Eberle's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children,  a  valuable  medical  work, 
which  requires  fine  paper  and  the  best  workmanship ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  all  respects  the  execution  of  the  work  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
employers. 

The  report  from  which  we  are  quoting,  is  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  students.  In  regard  to  pecuniary  re- 
sults, the  Committee  state  : 

*  The  average  amount  earned  by  six  printers  in  ten  months  by  working 

about  three  hours  per  day,  $120,00 

'  Average  amount  earned  at  the  same  rate  in  a  year,    .        .      144,00 
'  Amount  now  earned  by  twenty  students  per  week,        •  50,82 
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*  Average  amount  (by  each  student),  ....         2fii 
'Average  amount  earned  by  twenty  students  at  the 

same  rate  as  above  per  year,  132,08 

*  In  view  of  these  results,  and  the  small  annual  expense  of  this  institu- 
tion, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  students  in  this  department 
have  the  high  satisfaction  of  providing  the  means  of  thdr  own  educaUon 
without  aid  from  friends,  or  from  the  benefactions  of  the  church. 

*  This  arrangement  is  the  more  important  for  our  young  men,  from  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  business  is  easily  acquired  ;  several  of  the 
students  having  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  employment  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  as  to  be  able  to  earn  fortysix  cents  per  day,  or  two  dollars 
and  seyentysix  cents  per  week,  by  working  three  hours  per  day. 

'  This  operation  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  not  only  a* 
furnishing  a  useful  and  advantageous  employment  to  the  students,  but  a* 
it  is  unattended  with  any  expense  to  the  institution  in  furnishing  presses, 
or  in  the  printing  and  disposition  of  the  books.  From  nearly  a  yearns  full 
experiment  the  Committee  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  branch  of  our 
manual  labor  has  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  to  its  simplicity,  its  ap- 
propriate exercise,  its  general  utility,  and  pecuniary  results. 

*  In  accordance  with  the  special  request  of  the  printers*  association  of 
this  institution,  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  extension  of  this  establishment ;  and  from  the  facilities  here  en- 
joyed for  conducting  the  printing  business,  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  portion' 
of  our  students,  at  no  very  distant  period,  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this 
employment.' 

In  the  cabinet  shops  connected  with  the  Institution,  materials 
liave  been  furnished,  and  work  paid  for,  by  an  establishment  in 
Cincinnati.  The  whole  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  among  the  students,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  employers  for  all  that  is  done,  and  have  secured 
a  pecuniary  profit  of  ,^701,00  in  five  months.  The  profit  to  indi- 
viduals is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee: 

*  Several  of  the  best  workmen  have  earned  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
fiflccn  cents  per  hour,  and  have  received  for  their  services  during  the 
time  above  specified,  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  each ;  while  those  who 
have  recently  commenced  learning  the  business,  have  earned  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  each. 

'While  the  fact  is  here  rendered  obvious,  that  a  first  rate  mechanic  is 
entirely  independent  in  this  Institution,  and  can  support  himself  by' his 
'  three  hours'  labor  without  infringing  at  all  upon  his  study  hours ;  the  Com- 
mittee wish  it  to  be  understood  thnt  such  results  are  secured  only  by  young 
men  of  energetic,  industrious,  and  economical  habits ;  and  that  those  of 
different  character,  and  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  tools,  ought  not 
to  rely,  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  least  for  the  first  year,  upon  their 
labor  as  the  means  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  institution.' 

A  farm  of  110  acres,  is  also  annexed  to  the  institution,  from 
which,  additional  advantages  are  anticipated. 

Such  are  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  recent  experiments  on  the 
manual  labor  system,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  confirm  the  position 
we  have  maintained,  that  while   this,  like  every  other  system  of 
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education,  needs  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest,  and  the  faithful, 
persevering  efforts  of  skilful  agents  —  it  may  be  made  a  means  of 
economy  in  education,  and  of  imparting  that  vigor  of  constitution 
which  renders  that  education  doubly  valuable,  and  secures  to  the 
individual,  enjoyments  and  hopes  which  are  beyond  all  price. 


HINTS    TO    YOUNG    TEACHERS. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  —  To  you,  sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
address  this  letter,  for  several  reasons.  A  strong  and  eloquent 
agpeal,  by  a  late  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  —  said  to  be 
the  Rev.  Dr  Channing,  —  in  favor  of  education,  and  your  work 
in  particular,  as  most  useful  in  its  cause,  attracted  my  attention  to 
it,  and  led  me  to  think  it  possible,  that  some  occasional  papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  of  certain  commonly  pursued  methods,  whether 
evil  or  good,  —  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  characters  of  children  — 
and  the  variety  of  effects  which  the  same  treatment  would  conse- 
quently produce,  under  the  same  and  different  circumstances  — 
together  with  results  which  a  critical  attention  to  minute  experi- 
ences has  taught  me,  be,  &;c,  —  might  be  useful  and  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  pages  of  your  periodical.  They  may  also  serve  to 
illustrate  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  of  school-keeping  as  a  pro- 
fession, which  are  referred  to  in  the  article  I  have  mentioned. 

Experience. 

hints  to  young  teachers.     no.  i. 

A  good  Teacher  must  unite,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the 
qualities  requisite  in  a  good  parent.  Let  us  examine  if  this  assertion 
be  not  strictly  true.  If  it  were  proper  to  speak  of  any  one  esseU' 
tial  more  necessary  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  school-keeping, 
I  should  mention  moral  discipline ;  and  where  is  the  degree  of 
patience,  gentleness,  moderation,  firmness,  self-command,  judg- 
ment, feeling,  intelligence,  not  demanded  for  this.^  Without  all 
these  qualities  in  the  instructor,  his  pupils  will  not  be  led  to  love 
and  reverence  him  —  if  they  cannot  tbve  and  reverence,  they  will 
not  obey  him ;  if  they  do  not  obey,  they  will  not  receive  his  instruc- 
tions. Doubtless,  there  have  been  teachers  who  have  commanded 
affection  or  fear,  (I  question  if  both)  without  having  the  art 
of  imparting  knowledge;  and  some  who  have  possessed  this 
power,  without  the  others.     But  I  would  give  litUe  for  what  a  child 
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would  acquire  under  such  circumstances.  Even  a  greater  degree 
ot  decision  of  character  ^nd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  required 
in  the  teacher  of  a  miscellaneous  school,  than  in  a  parent,  because 
the  variety  of  dispositions  and  capacities,  which  he  has  to  manage 
and  direct,  each  requiring  different  treatment,  is  greater.  The 
teacher,  while  he  is  necessarily  uninfluenced  by  the  ill  judging,  and 
often  injurious  partiality  of  a  parent,  has  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  warm  affection  which  a  natural  claim  inspires  ;  to  cheer  him 
through  his  arduous  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  forbearance 
and  tenderness  are  equally  required  of  him,  and  no  one  can  deny, 
that  as  mucli,  at  least,  of  genuine  and  scientiBc  knowledge  should  be 
the  property  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  parent. 

These  remarks  might  be  very  disheartening  to  young  teachers 
conscious  of  imperfections,  and  with  an  humble  estimate  of  their  own 
capacity,  were  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  all  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  and  acquired  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
only  after  long  practice,  much  effort,  and  the  strongest  desire  that 
all,  or  any  of  these  results  can  be  obtained  ;  but  with  these,  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  success  will  follow.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
teachers,  who  undertake  the  employment,  from  mixed,  and  per- 
haps, wholly  selfish  motives,  and  who  go  on  for  years  without 
learning  to  feel  one  great  aim  —  one  noble  purpose  —  who  pursue 
their  occupation  as  a  task,  flnish  it  as  soon  as  they  can ;  and  when 
out  of  their  hands,  put  it  out  of  their  thoughts.  Yet,  let  us 
observe,  that  these  persons  know  nothing  of  the  elevated  delights  of 
their  employment;  they  have  all  the  drudgery  indeed,  but  they 
have  none  of  the  pleasures,  the  rewards  of  the  exercise.  As  Fen- 
elon  so  beautifully  says  of  religion  —  'They  perceive  what  it 
deprives  them  of — but  they  do  not  see  what  it  bestows;  they  ex- 
aggerate its  sacrifices  without  looking  at  its  consolations.' 

Others  beginning  to  teach  from  the  very  same  motive,  indeed, 
without  realizing  that  there  can  be  any  other,  very  soon  begin  to 
discern  the  world  of  thoughts  and  action,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
first  feeble  view  — begin,  perhaps  painfully,  to  realize  all  they  should, 
but  do  not,  accomplish ;  and  will  be  discouraged  or  stimulated, 
according  to  their  peculiar  character,  by  this  conviction.  If  dis- 
couraged they  often  do  injustice  to  themselves,  their  pupils  and  their 
God.  If  stimulated,  still,  it  is  only  after  long,  anxious  experience, 
and  perhaps  extreme  mental  sufl^ering,  where  the  character  is  sen- 
sitive, that  any  degree  of  the  desired  preparation  is  obtained.  It  is 
to  persons  in  these  circumstances  that  I  would  venture  to  present  my 
own  history,  as  a  young  teacher,  with  many  of  the  feelings  which  have 
been  described- 

At  an  early  age,  and  with  only  such  knowledge  as  the  best 
public   schools  of  the  time  afibrded,    (for  my  parents  were  too 
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much  straitened  to  affi)rd  me  any  farther  education,)  I  was  led 
bj  the  strong  stimulus  of  duty  to  my  parents  and  myself,  to  open 
a  private  school.  I  had  no  distinct  idea,  at  the  time,  o(  benefiting 
otners.  Having  no  experience,  1  had  little  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  fact  required  by  my  Creator,  for  so  responsible  an  office,  far- 
ther than  this  —  I  had  been  blessed  with  the  purest  moral  and  re- 
ligious, and,  I  may  add,  intellectual  instruction,  from  the  best  of 
parents ;  and  my  motto  had  always  been,  that  whatever  we  think 
we  can  do,  and  resolutely  determine  to  accomplish,  may,  in  fact, 
be  done,  and  done  well  ;  and  in  this  belief,  and  with  the  highest 
standard  as  to  what  a  good  Teacher  ought  to  &e,  but  with  scarcely 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  preliminary  steps,  1 
set  about  my  arduous  task. 

The  most  painful  discipline  I  ever  endured,  was  in  learning  to 
teach^  or  rather,  in  learning  to  govern  myself.  Government  of  my 
pupils,  and  all  other  externals  of  school-keeping,  I  found  perfectly 
easy  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  six  months  «of  the  several  succes- 
sive years,  during  which  I  was  engaged  in  the  occupation,  that  I 
was  able  to  reach  the  standard  I  had  marked  for  myself,  without  a 
degree  of  mental  endurance,  which  the  strongest  motives  could  have 
alone  enabled  me  to  bear.  During  these  last  happy  months,  how- 
ever, 1  had  the  exalted  privilege  of  believing,  that  while  ministering 
to  the  improvement  of  others,  1  had  conquered  myself,  and  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fruits  [  was  enabled  to  mature  in  the  minds 
committed  to  my  charge,  were  yielded  with  as  much  ease  and  delight 
to  them,  as  to  my  own  heart.  Perhaps  I  should  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  my  success  in  every  outward  view  had  been  very 
great;  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  had  my 
own  approbation  but  equalled  that  I  received  from  others,  my 
present  recollections  of  the  period,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
But  it  was  not  so  —  my  conscience  sensitive — and  my  standard 
proportionably  high  — bitter  have  sometimes  been  my  feelings,  on 
realizing  how  far  below  it,  I  have  frequently  fallen. 

In  these  remarks  on  myself  and  my  situation,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  suppose,  that  all  those  1  am  addressing  arc  in  par- 
allel circumstances;  some  of  them  may  have  precisely  contrary' 
difficulties ;  some  of  them  may  have  found  self-government  easy, 
and  that  of  their  pupils,  difficult;  while  others,  again,  may  have 
found  both  a  minor  trouble,  while  the  power  of  muking  their 
pupils  learn,  may  be  the  prime  object  of  their  solicitude ;  and,  in 
short,  a  catalogue  of  different  trials  connected  with  school-keeping, 
might  be  brought  forward  by  each.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  make 
use,  both  of  my  success  and  of  my  failures,  for  their  good  ;  to  give 
practical  remarks  or  examples  of  those  parts  of  the  employment,  in 
which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  succeed ;  and  to  offer  them  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  in  those,  in  which  I  had  the  grief  to  fail. 
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[For  the  Annals  of  Edaeatioo.] 
EXTREMES    IN   EDUCATION. 

The  maxim  is  not  more  trite  than  just,  that '  human  nature  is 
prone  to  extremes.'  If  veriBcd  nowhere  else,  it  is  true  in  the 
world  of  education.  There  is  constantly  a  tendency  among  in- 
structors, when  departing  from  what  has  been  found  to  be  an  error, 
to  diverge  as  widely  from  truth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

One  instructor  finds  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  not  to  keep  hb 
pupils  constantly  employed.  In  his  solicitude  to  furnish  them  with 
something  to  do,  he  is  apt  to  overlook  utility,  or  at  least  he  does 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  their  capacities  and  their  health;  and 
jades  them  with  employment  as  he  had  before  disgusted  them  with 
confinement  and  monotony. 

Another,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  make  his 
scholars  *  study  hard  continually '  under  all  circumstances,  finds, 
at  length,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  a  book  before  the  face,  and 
quite  another  to  study  it ;  and  concludes  to  give  up  the  forcing 
scheme.  But  in  so  doing  he  usually  departs  to  the  other  ex- 
treme —  that  of  leaving  them  to  choose  whether  they  will  study  or 
not,  and  of  suffering  them  to  float  down  the  stream  of  indolence. 
He  forgets  that  in  leaving  human  nature  to  its*  own  course,  be 
leaves  it  sadly  in  danger  of  going  wrong  ;  that  nothing  is  gained  in 
the  intellectual  or  moral  world  without  active  effort  —  without 
opposing  the  current ;  —  and  though  he  may  not  believe  with  the 
celebrated  Dr  Good,  that  no  human  being  would  lift  a  finger  if  he 
could  help  it,  he  will  probably  be  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  must  never  be  wholly  optional  with  children,  whether  they  will 
study  or  not. 

He  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  who  has  seen  instances  where  it  did  not  produce  the 
expected  results,  and  perhaps  the  contrary,  adopts  a  new  theorj. 
He  believes  that  all  punishment  which  produces  bodily  pain  is 
wrong.  This  may  go  well  for  a  time  with  some  teachers,  and  in 
some  schools ;  but  in  large  establishments,  the  inmates  of  which 
have  been  collected  together  suddenly,  especially  if  the  teacher 
has  neither  been  taught  nor  disciplined  himself,  it  will  never  suc- 
ceed. For  though  force  should  rarely  be  used,  even  with  the  rod, 
(which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  form,)  yet  there  must 
be  power  in  reserve,  and  the  scholars  must  know  it. 

One  teacher  has  become  convinced  that  he  has  been  too  reserv- 
ed with  his  pupils.  But  in  becoming  more  familiar  than  before,  he 
loses  their  respect.    Why  so  ?    Because  he  goes  too  far,  and  in 
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putting  off  distance^  becomes  a  mere  playfellow.  Just  so  in  re- 
gard to  school  books  and  school  lessons ;  and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  did  my  limits  permit. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  errors  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
deserve  a  further  consideration.  And  first,  the  present  disposition 
among  parents  and  teachers  to  dispense  with  hard  study.  There 
can  be  do  doubt  that  children  have  formerly  been  tasked  too  much ; 
or  at  least,  in  an  improper  manner.  They  have  been  confined  too 
long  at  once  to  a  subject  which  was  beyond  their  capacity,  to 
benches  and  air  which  were  uncomfortable  and  unwholesome,  to 
discipline  which  was  unmeaning,  and  to  books  which  needed  much 
explanation  and  illustration.  None  of  these  circumstances  are 
necessarily  connected  with  study ;  and  yet  quite  too  many  of  them 
have  pretty  uniformly  been  associated  with  it. 

At  the  present  time,  more  attention  is,  in  some  instances,  paid  to 
the  physical  condition  of  children  than  formerly,  and  they  are  not 
so  rigidly  confined.  The  discipline  is  less  tyrannical,  and  where  it 
is  not  wholly  lost^  more  parental.  Books  and  apparatus  of  almost 
every  kind  are  provided ;  and  with  means  so  abundant,  he  is 
regarded  as  stupid,  who  will  not  try  some  method  of  awakening  in 
the  minds  of  his  scholars  an  interest  in  their  studies. 

But  now  too,  all  the  rage  is  for  excitement  —  frequent  or  constant 
excitement.  In  furnishing  books  which  shall  be  intelligible,  we  are 
falling  fast  into  the  habit  of  furnishing  those  which  require  no 
thought. 

All  the  scholar  has  to  do,  is  to  glance  along  superficially,  over  their 
lines  and  pages.  Their  meaning,  when  there  is  any,  is  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  purer  water  or  finer  gold  discovered,  by 
digging  deep.  The  scholar  acquires,  and  perhaps  retains  for  life, 
the  habit  of  looking  over  the  surface  only. 

The  same  eflect  is  often  produced  by  apparatus  and  all  other 
sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  pupil  uses  all  these,  which 
are  intended  only  as  aids  in  his  progress,  and  which  in  this  view 
are  of  great  value,  as  substitutes  for  hard  study. 

I  might  have  adverted  to  the  arrangement  of  class  booJcs.  To  aid 
the  teacher,  by  leading  him  to  a  thorough  and  practical  course  of 
examination  on  the  lessons  which  he  assigns  his  pupils,  many  of  our 
most  valuable  class  books  are  provided  with  questions.  Though 
seldom  if  ever  intended^  the  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
pupil  seizes  eagerly  on  the  questions,  and  does  not  attempt  to  think 
for  himself.  Perhaps  the  teacher,  to  save  time  and  labor,  not 
only  allows  the  practice,  but  even  encourages  him  in  it.  Here  then, 
mechanism,  and  consequent  superficiality  come  in.  The  pupil  is 
apt  to  associate  the  question  with  the  answer,  without  fully  under- 
standing either ;  and  only  secure  a  little  of  the  outside  of  the  mass  of 
knowledge,  while  the  pile  of  richer  ore  remains  untouched. 
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Let  me  advert  to  one  thing  more,  in  the  catalogue  of  labor-saving 
machinery.'  The  multitudes  of  teachers,  or  rather  of  monitors,  in 
some  of  our  large  schools,  is  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Not  that  a 
great  number  of  teachers,  is  in  itself  undesirable.  With  thorough 
discipline  and  proper  arrangement,  at  least  as  many  teachers  in  a 
school,  as  there  are  different  branches  taught,  might  be  useful.  But 
even  in  that  case,  each  should  be  master  of  his  art.  It  is  true,  that 
great  good  is  often  done  by  means  of  monitors  from  the  classes ;  but 
who  can  doubt  for  one  moment,  that  much  greater  good  would  be 
the  result,  were  the  acquirements  of  the  monitors  more  extensive 
and  thorough  ? 

Their  instructions  readily  become  superficial,  and  are  also  lu&s/i- 
tutedy  often,  Jor  hard  study.  Recitations  are,  indeed,  more  fre- 
quent, but  their  results  are  not  apt  to  be  permanent  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  otherwise,  I  admit,  with  the  monitor;  for  if  be  does 
his  duty,  whatever  becomes  of  the  pupils,  he  must  study  — and  study 
hard,  too  —  and  as  '  teaching  we  learn,'  monitors  themselves  usu- 
ally make  very  considerable  progress. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  true,  how  happens  it  that  the 
pupils  in  many  of  our  schools  —  and,  of  the  more  popular  ones, 
too;  —  always  appear  to  disadvantage  in  practical  life,  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  whose  facilities  for  improvement  fall  far 
short  of  theirs;  —  I  mean  when  we  compare  means,  as  well  as 
results  ? 

Nothing  seems  to  me  more  obvious,  than  that  both  sexes  in  New 
England,  were  far  better  qualified  to  fill  stations  of  usejidness  — 
real,  solid  usefulness  in  society,  as  society  was  fifty  years  ago— than 
they  now  are.  In  other  words,  instruction  was  far  better  adapted 
to  the  times  than  it  now  is.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  that  while  young  men  are  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
'golden  age,'  old  men  are  as  constantly  dwelling  on  the  wisdom  and 
excellence  of  past  things  and  times ;  and  though  I  do  not  yet  belong 
to  the  latter  class,  I  have  not  made  my  statements  without  some 
allowance  for  the  partialities  of  the  aged. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  was,  of  necessity,  no  way  of  accomplish- 
ing anything,  hut  by  hard  study  ;  and  this  gave  energy  to  the  mind. 
No  picture-book  manufacturer  had  then  arisen  to  enervate,  while  he 
enlightens  by  his  labors ;  and  by  a  multitude  of  dishes  highly  sea- 
soned, and  by  the  choicest  condiments,  to  tickle  and  please  the 
palate,  for  a  short  time,  to  spoil  the  appetite  in  the  end,  and  thus 
defeat  his  better  intentions.  No  apparatus  builder  had  then 
blessed  us  with  his  labors,  till  we  had  learned  to  turn  the  fruits  of 
those  labors  into  curses.  What  was  done,  was  better  —  far  better-— 
done  then,  than  now. 
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But  the  worst  evil  of  labor-saving  machinery,  in  all  of  its  formS| 
tSy  that  while  it  indirectly  renders  study  unfashionable,  mental  du- 
cipline  at  the  same  time,  is  sickening  and  dying.  Each  pupil 
ifoald  come  from  school,  well  disciplined  —  rendered  a  good 
soldier  for  life.  He  should  not  come  forth  in  the  wretched  habit 
of  having  every  thing  done  for  Atm,  by  books,  and  apparatus,  and 
instruction  ;  but  in  the  more  rational  habit  of  doing  every  thing  for 
Umtelf;  and  of  compelling  all  around  him  —  men,  things  and  cir* 
comstances. —  to  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  books,  apparatuSi 
«nd  teachers.  X. 


[Forth*  Aaaala  of  BdoMtioa.) 
COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COBTMON    EDUCATION. 

wo.  III. 
OBSERVATION,   EXPERIENCE,   READING. 

In  the  Annals  for  March  I  addressed  the  highest  class  in  com- 
mon schools.  Before  this  number  is  issued,  many  of  these  will  be 
dispersed,  and  the  rising  youth  will  be  mingled  with  their  elders, 
in  the  various  employments  of  life ;  amidst  which,  young  and  old 
together  are  wont  to  be  without  plan  and  effect  for  their  own  im- 
provement. I  will  come  now  to  neither  portion  of  society,  sep- 
arately, as  in  my  two  former  numbers,  but  as  more  suited  to  my 
double  title,  to  the  mixed  community,  to  the  youthful  and  adult 
population  —  to  suggest  the  method,  from  the  sources  of  im- 
provement. 

It  were  folly  to  write  on  this  subject  merely  for  the  young,  as 
if  they,  only,  were  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  as  if  they  could 
be  advanced  amidst  gross,  public,  (especially  parentaH  indifference 
and  neglect.  We  have  tried  this  long  enough.  It  is  time  to  ad- 
dress society  as  it  is  ;  to  urge  all  ages  to  what  belongs  to  all,  and 
what  can  only  be  secured  by  the  combination  of  all.  It  is  time  to 
think,  and  write,  and  speak  of  ^  education'  out  of  school,  and  after 
school,  with  all  the  earnestness  we  have,  been  wont  to  urge  it  in 
school,  if  we  would  secure  the  improvement  of  society  at  large, 
or  even  of  the  schools  themselves.  I  mean,  then,  what  I  say  for 
all,  in  school  or  out,  well-inclined  or  disincliYied  ;  in  short,  for 
everybody.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrymen,  and  countrywomen 
as  well  as  of  the  schools  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  boys 
and  girls,  that  do  not  improve  themselves.  How  idly  they  live  ! 
How  little  they  learn  !      What  mental  drones  1     How  little  they 
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advance,  in  wisdom  and  skill,  and  virtue,  from  sixteen  to  seventy ! 
We  have  set  half  Europe  mad,  by  our  boasting  of  the  improve- 
ment of  '  the  people.'  We  have  declared  ourselves  wise  enough 
to  instruct  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  to  direct  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  bless  ages  yet  unborn.  And  yet  how  idly  we  Hve ! 
how  little  we  learn  from  sixteen  to  seventy  !  Fie  upon  us,  to  keep 
up  this  noisy  boasting,  when  nine  in  ten  of  us  take  as  litUe  pains 
to  improve  ourselves,  as  if  wisdom  grew  upon  Republicans,  upon 
Americans,  like  fruit  upon  the  trees ;  or  as  if  t^e  were  wise  by 
instinct,  like  the  beasts  and  birds  !  Fie  apon  us,  to  boast  of  our 
wisdom,  when  we  leave  off  the  toil  of  getting  it,  as  soon  we  are  left 
to  ourselves;   when  we  drop  the  miner's  took  as  soon  as  our 

Earents  or  masters  have  shown  us  the  way  to  the  veins  of  gold  ! 
'ie  upon  us,  to  boast  in  our  manhood,  when  we  have  left  the  dili- 
gence, and  pains,  and  progress,  of  even  our  infancy  and  childhood ! 
Fie,  fie  upon  us,  to  be  boasting  aloud  before  all  the  world,  that 
toe  can  steer  across  the  sea  of  self-government,  and  give  convoy  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  we  will  not  even  study  the  navi- 
gation of  our  own  little  bark  along  the  narrow  streams  of  common 
life.  I  write,  then  (good  for  little  as  my  words  may  be),  for  all 
who  need  ^  schooling ; '  and  they  are  many,  even  from  childhood 
to  grey  hairs.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  read  in  every  school,  at  every 
fireside,  in  every  parlor  in  this  land.  1  shall  not,  I  trust,  write 
so  ill  as  to  be  useless,  if  I  am  read.  Let  me  then  try,  again,  my 
'circle  of  persuasion.'  If  1  succeed  with  the  scholar,  I  shall  send 
him  home,  an  example  to  the  family,  to  influence  father  and 
mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  by  his  diligence  and  success.  If 
I  succeed  with  the  family,  I  shall  send  a  new  set  of  pupils  to  the 
school,  and  in  both  ways  justify  my  double  title  — *  Common  Schools 
and  Common  Education,' 

I  proceed,  then,  in  my  present  number,  to  address  the  people  — 
youthful  and  aduit^  —  on  the  method,  necessary  to  reach  the  sources 
of  improvement.  it  is  by  observation,  experience  and  readings 
that  we  draw  from  the  sources  of  improvement. 

What  observation  is,  and  how  it  is  concerned  in  improve- 
ment, may  be  explained  from  the  history  of  infancy.  The  infant 
begins  *  to  take  notice.'  How  significant,  now,  is  that  eye,  which  a 
little  while  ago  seemed  but  to  shut  and  open,  but  to  sleep  and  wake ! 
What  meaning  it  expresses  —  what  delight  —  what  dislike !  How 
it  proves  itself  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  inward  soul ! 
The  ear,  indeed,  does  not,  like  the  eye,  indicate,  by  any  expression 
of  its  own,  what  influences  pass  through  its  winding  passages,  but 
the  whole  countenance  and  every  motion  of  the  limbs  tell  us  that 
the  child  does  *  take  notice  '  of  sound,  in  all  its  varieties  of  tone 
and  artrculation,  and  is  roused  to  feeling,  and   thought,  and  action 
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by  its  wonderful  power :  and  it  is  especially  by  means  of  the  ear, 
he  becomes  a  student  and  an  adept  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  his  other  senses.  '  He  takes  notice '  of  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  them  by  surrounding  objects,  by  men 
and  things  ;  and  thus  becomes  gradually  and  rapidly  acquainted 
with  the  little  world  in  which  he  moves.  The  infant  is  an 
observer.    He  learns  from  observation. 

And  what  is  experience  1  That,  too,  may  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  infancy.  The  infant  increases  in  knowledge  and  skill  by 
trying  experiments  upon  what  he  observes,  —  by  adding  expen- 
ence  to  observation.  Every  one  of  those  little  philosophers  '  tries 
experiments,'  and  thus  learns  the  uses  and  abuses  of  all  that  he 
observes.  Eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  the  floor,  the  chairs,  the  blocks, 
the  toys,  and  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts,  everything  around  him, 
and  within  him,  he  brings  to  the  test  oi  experiment,  with  surprising 
activity  and  diligence ;  and  after  trying  again  and  again,  he  comes 
at  length  to  know,  what  is  the  use  and  abuse  of  all  he  meets  with 
ID  his  little  world.  As  observation  extends  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  others,  he  keeps  testing  everything  by  his  experiments, 
and  learns  by  experience  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  little 
society  into  which  he  was  born.  Happy  are  those  children  who  find, 
in  the  world  of  living  beings  around  them,  the  principles  of  rational, 
moral  and  religious  life,  true  and  pure,  —  like  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  were  the  first  objects  of  their  observation  and  experience. 
Happy  are  those,  whose  parents  are  not  guilty,  by  their  folly  and 
false  principles,  of  making  their  children  either  knaves  or  fools  ; 
who,  when  their  children  try  experiments  on  them,  give  no  sanc- 
tion to  falsehood  and  deception,  no  premium  to  ignorance  and 
weakness ! 

•  The  powers  of  observation  and  experience,  thus  exerted  in 
mfancy,  are  undoubtedly  greater  and  more  various  in  childhood 
and  manhood  ;  while  higher  motives  prompt  to  their  exertion,  and 
better  aids  are  given  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  life.  Self- 
improvement  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of 
these  growing  powers — of  our  increasing  opportunity.  Our  own 
listlessness  and  indolence,  the  misguidance  of  others,  and  the 
misgovernment  of  ourselves,  may  check,  and  almost  stop,  the  hope- 
ful beginnings  of  infancy.  Whoever  will  not  *  take  notice  and  try 
experiments,'  will  gain  little  or  nothing,  as  he  reaches  constantly  a 
wide  and  still  wider  field  of  observation  and  experience.  He  may 
pass  the  '  smoke  of  his  chimney,'  may  leave  his  neighborhood,  or 
his  country,  may  mingle  in  all  scenes,  and  be  called  to  acts,  opin- 
ions, and  decisions,  and  remain  as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  before. 
'  TAcrc  is  a  man,'  said  Dr  Johnson,  pointing  to  an  old  friend,  *  who 
had  lived  fifty  years  without  experience ! '     This  man  had  the 
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opportunities  of  advancing  life,  but  he  had  lost  the  methods  of  in-' 
fanctff  and  became  neitlier  more  wise,  nor  more  skilful.  Thus, 
in  ten  thousand  cases,  improvement  ceases,  or  at  least  falls  short 
of  the  growing  powers  and  necessities,  as  soon  as  men  have  reached 
the  point  which  secures  a  moderate  supply  to  their  animal  wants ;  — 
as  soon  as  by  their  rational  nature,  they  have  secured  the  bare  pur- 
pose of  the  instinct  of  the  brutes !  No  wonder  at  the  cofresponding 
fact  —  which  claims  the  attention  of  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rising  generation  —  that  parents  and  teachers, 
the  'educators'  of  the  young,  should  prove  mistaken  and  misguid- 
ing guides,  in  a  path  from  which  they  so  early  turned  aside  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  improvement  mxut  be  secured  to  all  the 
periods  of  life,  if  the  methods  which  Providence  has  secured  to 
mfancy,  be  pursued  —  in  proportion  as  we  are  well  guided  and 
well  governed  by  ourselves  and  others.  Whoever  will  *takb 
notice,'  and  '  try  experiments,'  as  dilig.ently,  as  constantly,  and 
with  as  free  scope  as  an  infant,  cannot  fail  of  improvements,  more 
and  more  rapid  and  extensive,  at  every  period  of  life,  from  child- 
hood to  yt)uth,  and  from  youth  until  the  powers  shall  decay  in 
extreme  old  age.  No  situation  in  life,  open  to  the  air  and  light, 
amidst  the  works  of  God  and  the  ways  of  men,  can  be  so  retired^ 
as  not  to  afford  boundless  scope  to  observation  and  experience  — as 
not  to  furnish  objects  and  subjects  for  the  longest  life.  All  that 
is  wanting  is,  that  the  child,  with  new  advantages  and  new  motiveS| 
should  keep  up  the  observation  and  experience  by  which  it  made 
the  improvements  of  infancy,  and  that  the  man,  again,  with  new 
advantages  and  new  motives,  should  keep  up  the  observation  and 
experience  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Look  and  try,  amidst  all 
the  scenes  of  nature  and  society.  The  fields,  groves,  beasts,  birds, 
insects^  stones,  plants,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  yourself —  ardi 
not  these  subjects  enough  for  your  observation  and  experience  ? 
Are  not  these  inexhaustible  sources  of  improvement  ?  Keep  eye, 
and  ear,  and  every  sense,  and  every  faculty  attentive  and  alert, 
and  the  improvements  of  childhood  and  manhood  will  proceed,  as 
did  the  improvements  of  infancy. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  'observation,'  is  given  in  the  pleasant 
dialogue  of  *  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,'  in  the  'Evenings  at  Home.'  Two 
boys  are  represented  giving  an  account  of  their  walk  over  the 
same  ground.  They  both  had  eyes.  One  boy  returned  from  a 
dull  wk\\k  —  had  seen  nothing  interesting  —  had  learned  nothing 
useful,  because,  though  he  had  eyes,  he  had  ^ no  eyes;'  i.  e.  he 
did  not  use  his  eyes  to  see  with ;  or,  did  not  take  notice  of  what 
he  saw,  so  as  to  make  it  the  subject  of  thought.  The  other  boy  had 
eyes  and  used  them ;  saw  and  took  notice  of  a  great  many  agreea- 
ble objects,  and  was  led  by  seeing  them,  to  a  great  number  of  use- 
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ful  reflections.  How  many  people,  young  and  old,  are  like  the 
ibrmer  boy  —  they  have  eyes,  and  no  eyes  —  ears,  and  no  ears  — 
senses,  and  no  senses  • —  faculties,  and  no  faculties  —  reason,  judg- 
ment, memory,  and  no  reason,  judgment,  and  memory.  Amidst 
ten  thousand  wonders,  they  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  learn 
nothing. 

The  Rev.  Mr  White,  of  SelboumCj  England,  was  himself  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  observation,  as  we  learn  from  his  book,  entitled  ^  The 
Natural  History  of  Selbourne* ; '  and  his  example  shows,  what  an 
ample  range  every  one  has,  without  going  far  from  home.  If  your 
observation  should  be  limited  to  your  own  neighborhood  or  parish, 
you  would  never  have  finished  all  that  would  be  new,  interesting, 
and  instructive ;  you  would  be  still  finding  novelties,  beauties,  won- 
ders, as  long  as  you  should  live.     Try,  and  see! 

All  the  improvements  that  you  have  made,  or  seen  made,  in 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life, 
are  so  many  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  observation,  united  with 
experience.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  scholar, 
the  physician,  the  statesman,  the  divine,  having  all  attained  skill  in 
their  respective  arts,  owe  it  in  a  high  degree  to  the  united  effect 
of  observation  and  experience.  They  have  taken  notice  and  tried 
experiments.  So  is  it  with  all  who  have  become  wise  in  conduct- 
ing affairs  public  and  private.  All  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  powers  by  which  machinery  is  moved,  and  in 
the  use  of  machinery,  all  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
have  added  to  the  blessings  of  life,  are  the  results  of  Observation 
and  Experience.  Thus  Franklin's  observations  and  experiments, 
in  the  ways  of  men,  gave  him  his  practical  wisdom,  and  common 
sehse ;  those  on  lightning,  have  given  us  the  lightning  rod.  The 
observation  and  experiments  of  Watt,  and  Fulton,  and  others, 
have  given  us  the  steam  engine  and  steam  boat,  a  steam  loom  and 
printing  press,  and  travelling  car.  Thus,  also,  Whitney  invented 
the  gin,  which  picks  the  seed  from  the  cotton  ;  and  Arkwright,  the 
jenny  that  spins  it ;  and  thus  inventions  have  been  multiplied,  until 
one  man  can  conduct  the  work  of  hundreds.  In  like  manner,  too, 
have  the  greatest  wonders  of  science  been  performed.  Observation 
and  experiments  have  enabled  astronomers  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances and  size,  determine  the  motions,  and  calculate  the  times  of 
the  planets,  and  prepared  telescopes  which  show  to  us  innumer- 
able stars,  unseen  by  the  naked  eye. 

But  these  illustrations  of  observation  and  experience  cannot  be 
gained  nor  could  they  all  exist,  without  reading,  which  gives  the 
observation  and  experience  of  others.      You  must  read,  in  order  to 
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guide,  correct,  extend,  and  perfect,  your  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. You  cannot  of  yourselves  go  to  all  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. You  would  need  more  ^an  ten  thousand  lives,  to  learn 
the  internal  structure,  or  the  outer  surface,  or  the  infinitely  varied 
productions  and  inhabitants,  of  the  world  you  live  in,  And,  certain- 
ly, a  thousand  lives  would  not  enable  you  to  find  out  what  has  been, 
and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  wisdom,  as  to  what  is  or  will  be. 
You  must  go  then  to  books  —  to  the  records  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  other  men  —  and  by  the  aid  of  their  remarks  improve 
your  own  methods  of  observing,  and  correct  the  results,  and 
ascertain  general  principles  by  comparison.  Observation  and 
experience,  without  reading,  are  often  like  a  watch  without  a  regu- 
lator —  ever  too  fast  or  loo  slow. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

The  *  First  School '  was  taught  by  tlie  Creator  himself.  The 
Second  School  was  confided  to  the  care  of  monitors,  and  was  divided 
into  private  classes  or  schools ;  increasing  in  number,  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  our  race  ;  and  thus,  each  man  is  made,  to  some  extent, 
responsible  for  the  welfare  and  character  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  The  constitution  and  organization  of  these  private 
schools,  emanating,  as  they  do,  from  Infinite  Wisdom,  deserve  to  be 
examined  in  detail. 

"  I.  Two  monitors  were  appointed  to  each  school,  and  uniformly, 
one  of  each  sex.  In  the  expressive  language  of  a  German  writer  — 
*Man  and  Woman  are  the  corner  stones,  of  human  life,  the  personi- 
fication of  power  and  love  —  man  is  the  reflection  of  the  Divine 
ALL  POWER — woman,  of  the  Divine  all  love.'  In  the  deity, 
both  are  united.  The  union  of  both  is  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
duct education  aright ;  and  we  constantly  find  a  deficiency,  where 
it  is  confided  to  either  sex,  exclusively.* 

II.  The  office  of  these  monitors  is  permanent.  They  are  usually 
appointed  and  removed  only  by  the  Creator  ;  and  are  invested  with 
absolute  power,  no  control  or  interference  being  allowed,  except 
in  cases  of  gross  neglect  or  ill  treatment.  With  these  exceptions, 
their  rights  have  been  held  inviolate,  by  human  laws,  except  in  a 

*  It  is  surely  false  philosophy,  which  deems  this  necessary,  only  in  mixed  ettah- 
lishments ;  for  each  pupil  naturally  possesses  the  character  of  his  own  sex  ;  and 
if  the  design  be  to  modiiy  or  perfect  the  character,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
reflection  of  other  qualities,  from  the  other  sex. 
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few  small  communities,  now  passed  away ;  and  are  questioned,  only 
by  a  few  visionary  theorists,  in  modern  times. 

III.  By  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  this  absolute  power  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  undying,  self-forgetting,  parebtal 
love  — and  unfortunate  is  he,  who  has  an  instructor  that  is  desti- 
tute of  this  qualification  for  his  ofSce. 

IV.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  almost  always  sent  singly  — 
never  more  than  two  or  three  at  once — and  at  distant  intervab* 
The  monitors  are  thus  gradually  prepared  for  their  important  task, 
and  are  enabled  to  train  the  first,  as  guides  to  those  that  follow. 

V.  Each  of  these  schools  is  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a 
seminary  of  monitors ;  and  those  who  superintend  them,  are  expected 
to  prepare  them  for  this  office. 

VI.  In  order  to  give  education  its  full  influence,  the  pupils  are 
sent,  before  their  dispositions  and  propensities  are  strengthened  by 
habit,  to  be  continued  in  the  same  school,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  influences,  until  their  education  is  completed. 

VII.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  limited  —  seldom 
exceeding  ten,  and  scarcely  ever  reaching  twenty. 

VIII.  These  schools  are  generally  composed  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  a  plan,  generally  considered  danger- 
ous, proves  so  safe  in  practice.  *  Although  the  pupils  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  from  infancy 
to  childhood,  and  even  to  old  age,  these  schools  are  distinguished 
for  a  degree  of  purity  far  beyond  those  of  a  single  sex,  although 
subjected  to  a  discipline  incomparably  less  severe.  Let  him  that 
doubts,  compare  the  families  of  any  country,  with  its  boarding 
schools,  or  colleges^  or  monasteries,  or  camps  ! 

IX.  Objects  and  their  names  are  the  first  subjects  of  instruction ; 
and  observation,  experiment, and  imitation  are  the  principal  methods 
employed.* 

X.  These  schools  are  organized  for  education,  in  its  widest 
sense;  and  the  most  careful  training  mast  be  combined  with 
instruction. 

To  those  who  have  visited  one  of  these  private  schools,  conducted 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  union  of  enlightened  power  and  chastened 
love  —  who  have  seen  the  spirit  of  heaven,  which  breathes  through 
its  atmosphere  —  we  need  say  nothing  to  prompt  anvish  that  such 
could  be  the  only  schools  of  childhood,  and  a  sigh,  that  any  other 
should  be  necessary. 

•  See  p.  172-8. 
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[For  the  Annali  of  Education.] 
NAUTICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Amid  all  the  interesting  matter  touching  the 
cause  of  education,  with  which  your  pages  abound,  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  article  on  the  particular  subject  of 
nautical  education. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  importance  of  education  in  its 
fullest  acceptation,  and,  more  especially,  elementary  education,  is 
not  duly  appreciated  by  any  community  on  earth  —  I  mean  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  views  of  mankind  by  their  every  day  practice. 
It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that  public  attention,  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  has  been  more  directly  turned  to  this  subject  of  late, 
and  that  great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  wake 
up  the  benevolent,  the  enlightened,  the  patriotic,  and  the  Christian, 
to  the  immense  and  paramount  importance  of  an  increased  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  who  are  to  decide  the  destinies  of  this  im- 
mense and  growing  republic.  But  in  looking  at  a  subject  in  its 
general  bearings  and  relations,  we  often  lose  sight  of  its  partmular 
divisions  and  the  relative  importanqe  of  its  various  parts.  It  has 
thus  happened,  probably,  that  the- education  of  seamen,  as  a  class, 
has  attracted  but  little  attention  and  interest. 

The  time  was,  when  all  the  claims  of  seamen  were  dreadfully  neg- 
lected —  when  they  were  used  only  like  the  vessels  they  roanneay 
and  the  sails  they  unfurled  to  the  breeze  or  reefed  in  the  gale,  to 
bear  the  cargoes  of  their  employers  to  foreign  lands,  and  return 
with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  to  enrich  their  owners.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  what  could  be  expected  of  seamen,  exiled 
from  society,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  exposed  to  hardships 
and  perils,  unknown  to  landsmen,  with  no  guide  but  their  passions  ? 
Is  it  surprising,  that  when  released  from  the  temporary  restraints  of 
their  captains,  and  fromihe  duties  of  the  ship,  they  should  riot  in 
vice  and  misery  ? 

Such  was  the  history  of  seamen,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  home  —  they  felt  like  strangers  and  out- 
casts, and  were  welcomed  to  no  society,  but  that  which  would  ener- 
vate their  bodies,  and  pollute  and  destroy  their  souls  —  filch  their 
money,  and  debase  and  paralyze  all  the  finer  feelings  of  their 
nature.  Abroad — they  were  induced  to  seek  the  vicious  indul- 
gences to  which  they  had  been  trained  at  home.  • 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed.  American  Seamen,  at  least, 
are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  men — as  immortal  —  as  having 
rights  and  immunities,  sacred  and  valuable.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  fattened  on  their  misery,  have  begun  to  tremble. 
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Their  claims  are  heard  —  thought  of —  respected ; —  their  wants, 
io  a  measure,  provided  for ;  —  their  morals  considered  and  guarded* 
Hence  we  see  bethels  arising  all  through  the  land  in  our  ciiieSi 
where  they  may  meet  to  worship  God  —  Boarding  Houses^  where 
they  can  resort  in  safety,  and  be  free  from  temptation  —  Savingi 
Banks^  where  they  may  lay  aside  their  earnings,  to  provide  against 
age,  sickness  and  want,  instead  of  ministering  to  their  appetites 
and  vicious  propensities ;  —  and  hence  we  hope  to  see  Seminaries^ 
intended  and  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  common  branches  of 
education,  and  in  nautical  science. 

I  am  aware,  that  one  or  two  such  schools  have  been  established, 
and  that  more  are  contemplated;  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  this  subject,  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance  and  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing \nany  such  institutions. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain  your  readers  by  any  remarks  as 
to  the  importance  of  education  in  the  common  branches,  to  any 
mdividuals  in  the  community.  But  I  will  say,  that  seamen  need 
such  instruction,  especially,  and  that  they  arc  in  peculiar  danger  of 
being  overlooked. 

They  need  it  especially.  If  they  are  untaught  when  they  go  to 
sea,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  pride  and  shame  will  tend  to  keep 
them  ignorant.  If  they  cannot  read  or  write,  how  many  hours  at 
sea  will  be  wasted,  that  might  else  be  profitably  employed  !  Their 
minds  will  be  stored  with  vice  and  profanity,  for  lack  of  better 
instruction.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  If  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  they  cannot  learn  navigation 
as  a  science ;  and  are  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  rising  above  the  rank 
of  a  common  sailor. 

They  are  in  peculiar  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Most  seamen 
go  to  sea  when  they  are  young,  and  of  course,  if  not  early  instruct- 
ed, they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  for  life.  Others,  of  their 
age,  niay  be  also  neglected  in  youth ;  but  change  of  place,  or  circum- 
stances, may  favor  them  with  instruction  in  the  family,  the  store,  the 
familiar  lecture,  or  some  association  for  mutual  itnprovement. 

Some  such  system  as  the  following,  might  be  adopted  to  advan- 
tage. ,       ,  , 

1.  Let  merchants  and  captains  give  preference  to  young  seamen 
who  can  read  and  write. 

2.  Let  a  Nautical  school  be  established  in  every  seaport  town 
in  the  country  ;  where  not  only  Navigation  shall  be  taught  at  a 
moderate  price  to  all  who  desire  to  be  instructed,  but  connected 
with  which  shall  be  a  master  devoted  to  teaching  elementary 
branches  of  common  education. 

3.  Let  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  seamen,  recommend 
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to  their  crews  to  resort  to  these  schools,  and  perhaps  pay  a  bounty, 
to  such  seamen  as  bring  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the  in- 
structor. 

Should  you  deem  the  subject  suitable  to  your  work,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  you  with  some  remarks  from  one  who  has  bad 
experience  in  conducting  a  nautical  school. 

A  Friend  or  Seamen. 


ON  PREMATURE  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

Presented  to  the  Literary  dmvention  ofNkw  York* 

[The  following  is  the  introductory  portion  of  an  essay  presented  to  the  New 
Yorlc  Literary  Convention  in  1831,  by  the  editor  of  this  work.  We  still  consider 
the  subject  as  of  hi^rh  importance,  and  regret  that  some  measuies  of  this  Uad 
are  not  taken  to  secure  the  existence  of  institutions  in  refpilar  gradation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  so  long  as  degrees  are  granted  on  conditions  which 
can  be  fulfilled  by  tho^e  who  are  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  the  spirit  of  econo- 
my and  the  pressure  into  *  l}fe '  in  this  country,  will  never  allow  high  schoolf  of 
an  elevated  character  to  flourish.] 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  October  last,  I  ven- 
tured to  make  the  following  remarks : 

Mn  all  comparisons  of  European  institutions  with  our  .own,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  that  in  Europe,  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn 
between  the  students  of  different  ages,  and  in  different  periods  of 
advancement.  In  our  institutions,  those  of  all  ages  are  mingled. 
There,  there  are  schools  adapted  to  every  age.  The  Latin  schools 
and  the  Gymnasia  take  the  place  ofour  Colleges ;  and  young  men  do 
not  often  appear  in  the  University,  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  they  are  placed  under  constant  inspection, 
and  parental  restraint.  In  the  University,  they  are  expected  to 
govern  themselves  in  a  great  measure.  The  difficulty  of  govern- 
ment in  our  Colleges,  arises  from  attempting  to  educate  men  and 
boys  in  the  same  establishment.  The  same  regulations,  the  same 
inspections,  the  same  system  of  discipline,  cannot  be  applied  to 
both.  It  will  be  too  relaxed  for  the  one  class,  or  too  restricted  for 
the  other ;  and  distinction  would  be  invidious.  There  seems  to  be 
no  mode  of  obviating  the  evil  but  to  establish  some  line  of  separa- 
tion. Let  our  Colleges  gradually  raise  their  requisitions:  until  thej 
shall  receive  only  young  men,  and  let  them  be  treated  accordingly. 
Let  them  provide  Gymnasia  and  higher  schools,  where  younger 

Eupils  shall  be  under  constant  parental   care  and  inspection  at  all 
ours,  and  not  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  and  facilities 
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for  evil,  which  our  Colleges  present,  while  neither  reason  nor  ex- 
perience are  sufficiently  matured  to  protect  them.'* 

This  division  of  institutions  appears  to  me  not  less  important  in 
reference  to  the  literary  then  the  moral  pr^ress  of  their  members ; 
and  in  perusing  recently  a  work  of  Dr  Chalmers,  I  have  been 
happy  to  find  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
colleges,  maintained  by  this  eminent  man  as  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  opinion  of  such  an  individual,  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  colleges  modelled  like  our  own,  will  probably  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Convention,  and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  extracts 
for  their  consideration : 

'The  radical  error  of  our  •yttem  lies  in  the  too  early  admittance  of  our 
yoath  to  univeraities.  Generally  speakings,  whether  we  look  to  their  age 
or  to  their  acquisitions,  they  are  too  soon  translated  from  the  pedagogy  of 
a  school  to  the  more  liberal  discipline  of  a  college.  The  change  wanted 
|and  on  it  eveij  other  desirable  improvement  could  be  easily  suspended,) 
u,  that  a  far  higher  than  their  present  average  scholarship  shoald  be  ex- 
acted from  them  ere  they  are  aamissible  as  students.  As  it  is,  we  pass  a 
great  deal  too  early  from  the  treatment  of  them  as  boys,  to  the  treatment 
of  them 'as  men.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  they  take  their  departure  from 
the  grammar  school,  without  even  the  first  elements  of  Greek,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  translate  extemporaneously  the  easiest  of  our  Latin 
authors.  It  would  be  well,  we  repeat,  if,  ere  they  could  be  received  into 
a  college ybr  any  professional  object,  they  had  a  far  higher  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  both  languages ;  and  if,  by  their  tried  and  ascertained  ^ 
expertness  in  the  work  of  translation,  tfiey  should  evince  both  that  they 
have  a  large  command  of  vocables,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  syntax  and  grammar.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  seems  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  the  period  of  their  boyhood,  with  its  appropriate  drudgeries, 
should  be  considerably  extended.  They  should  be  kept  at  least  two  or 
three  years  longer  at  drill ;  whereas,  at  present  they  are  handed  over  to 
the  professor  before  the  schoolmaster  has  finished  his  work  upon  them; 
and,  by  the  existing  method  of  our  university  tuition,  the  one  is  in  the 
worst  possible  circumstances  for  executing  what  the  other  has  left  undone. 
All  the  vigor  and  visrilance  that  can  possibly  be  put  forth  from  the  acade- 
mic chair,  never  will  replace  the  incessant  taskwork,  the  close  atfd  daily 
examinations  of  the  school-room.  What  should  be  done  is,  that,  ere  the 
nniversity  course  shall  commence,  the  scholastic  course,  instead  of  being 
cut  short,  as  it  now  is,  should  be  allowed  to  attain  its  proper  and  adequate 
completion.  It  is  assuredly  in  the  rudimental  part  of  education  that  we 
are  defective ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  we  are  so  much  excelled  by  our  south- 
em  neighbors.  We  are  weak  throughout,  because  Weak  radically.  A 
failure  at  the  root  is  seen  to  be  indicated  by  a  general  sickliness,  a  lack  of 
strength  and  stamina,  even  in  spite  of  that  gay  and  gorgeous  effervescence 
which  disguises  the  frailty  that  is  underneath.  The  characteristic  free- 
dom, exuberance,  and  activity  of  our  college  system,  we  hope  will  re- 
main unchecked  and  untrammelled  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  these  would 
yield  a  produce  far  more  enduring,  were  they  grafted  on  the  deep  and 
well  laid  foundation  of  English  scholarship.' 

*  Journal  of  the  ConventioD,  1880. 
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Dr  Chalmers's  remarks  on  the  practical  reasons  of  this  course,  are 
not  less  agplicable  to  our  own  country  than  to  Scotland.  Here  also, 
as  we  were  formerly  obliged  to  let  down  the  system  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  more  students  to  college,  so  now,  as  the 
number  is  so  greatly  increased,  we  may  raise  the  system.  For- 
merly, the  want  of  professional  men  made  it  necessary  to  admit 
them  with  imperfect  qualiGcations.  Now,  the  overflow  of  the  sec- 
ular professions  gives  the  full  opportunity  of  demanding  such  quali6- 
cations  as  they  ought  to  possess  ;  and  thus  of  elevating  the  profes- 
sions in  character  and  skill,  instead  of  merely  adding  to  their  num- 
bers, already  too  great. 

Such  a  plan  would  also  have  a  happy  effect  in  leaving  room  for 
the  support  of  scientific  schools  of  an  elevated  character,  to  which 
those  might  resort  who  are  not  designed  for  professional  life. 
Many  are  led  by  the  empty  name  of  a  degree,  whose  value  is  dailj 
becoming  less,  to  spend  their  time  in  a  manner  totally  unsuited  to 
their  peculiar  talents  and  their  future  destination ;  or  become  the- 
mere  residents  of  a  college  building,  and  examples  of  idleness  and 
corruption  to  those  around  them  ;  when  pursuits  congenial  to  their 
taste  might  have  roused  them  to  industry,  and  prepared  them  for 
usefulness. 

I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  done  by  our  colleges  on  this 
subject,  and  with  happy  effect ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  we  can  see  the  plan  realized  which  is  proposed  by  Dr 
Chalmers. 


AN    EVENING    AT    THE    FLUSHING    INSTITUTE. 

[We  have  met  with  nothing  which  so  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  aspect  tnd 
spirit  of  Hofwyl,  as  the  following  sketch  of  an  evening  at  the  Institute  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  extracted  from  a  numher  of  its  interesting  journal.] 

^  It  is  a  little  after  seven,  and  the  bustle  of  returning  from  tea  has 
subsided.  The  boys  (for  so  we  call  the  long  coat  of  eighteen  as 
well  as  the  roundabout  of  twelve)  are  at  their  desks;  except  the 
junior  class,  who  have  rooms  of  their  own,  and  the  junior  sectioOi 
who  have  a  study  of  their  own.  The  instructers  are  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Eumathean  Society,  and  it  has  fallen  to  our  turn  this 
evening  to  '  keep  the  study.'  Seated  at  one  of  the  ordinary  desks, 
for  there  is  no  pedagogic  throne  in  the  room,  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  we  shall  be  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  important  events 
of  the  evening.      All  is  as  quiet  as  the  restlessness  of  sixty  young 
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mercurials  will  allow.  The  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the 
evening  they  are  left  to  employ  as  they  please,  provided  that  during 
the  first  hour  they  are  silent,  and  that  no  one  disturbs  his  neighbor. 
And  how  are  they  all  employed  ?  Students,  aspirants  after  literary 
fiime,  they  are  communing  with  the  master  minds  of  antiquity  ! 
Mot  satisfied  with  the  acauisitions  of  the  day,  they  are  digging 
still  deeper  in  the  ^nines  of  classical  lore !  Their  grammars,  their 
lexicons,  and  their  text  books,  are  their  delight !  —  Your  smile  of 
incredulity,  gentle  reader,  rebukes  me,  and  sends  me  back  to  the 
UDvamis:hed  truth. 

There  is  one  who  has  already  fallen  to  sleep.  Tired  with  skat- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  he  has  taken  his  dictionary  for  a  pillow,  and  in 
bis  dreams  is  repeating  his  pleasures  on  the  pond.  -—  There  is  a 
fidget  — a  perpetual  motion  —  now  he  stands  up  —  now  he  sits 
down,  moving  about  as  much  as  possible  within  the  precincts  of  his 
liberty.  Presently  he  will  be  nodding,  too,  for  the  quicksilver  of 
bis  nature  is  rather  in  his  body  than  in  his  mind,  and  when  one  is 
obliged  to  be  still,  the  other  soon  sinks  to  rest.  A  book,  at  this 
bour,  except  it  be  a  fairy  tale,  operates  upon  him  like  an  opium 
pill.  —  There  is  another  devouring  the  Arabian  Nights,  whose  taste 
will  be  considerably  elevated  when  be  thinks  the  Iliad  superior  to 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  or  the  Forty  Thieves.         *         *         * 

Mr ,  I  say  to  one  leaning  on  his  elbow,  *  Would  it  not  be  well 

for  you  to  devote  a  part  of  your  evenings  to  your  lessons,  that  you 
may  stand  a  little  higher  in  the  ranks  ?  Your  friends  are  mortified  in 
seeing  your  signature  so  low  down.'  I  give  the  advice,  as  physi- 
cians do  medicine  to  an  incurable  patient,  more  for  conscience  than 
for  hope's  sake.  Nature  seems  not  to  have  designed  the  young 
gentleman  for  a  scholar  ;  and  yet  it  will  ofiend  his  parents  to  tell 
them  that  anything  more  than  a  plain  English  education  will  be 
wasted  on  him.  Besides,  what  shall  they  do  with  him  for  a  few 
years  to  come  ?  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  Latin  and  Greek  books 
is  at  least  an  innocent  employment :  and  after  all,  his  instructors 
may  be  mistaken :  good  minds  are  sometimes  very  slow  in  unfold- 
ing :  the  acorn  gives  no  promise  of  the  oak.  Now  yonder  little 
volatile  is  a  boy  of  talent,  and  would  make  a  fine  fellow,  if  his  mind 

would  only  hold  still  long  enough  to  receive  an  impression.    M . 

is  preparing  a  hoop  for  the  *  graces;'  C is  adjusting  one  of 

the  buckles  of  his  skates ;  B is  entertained  with  his  picture  in 

a  looking-glass,  be,  &lc. 

But  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  our  adopted  family.  These  are 
the  minority,  and  if  they  are  not  turning  their  time  to  the  best 
account,  it  must  be  remembered  in  their  behalf,  that  business  hours 
are  over.  Their  recitations  during  the  day  make  no  part  of  the 
present  scene.  —  The  majority  are  so  quiet  that  they  do  not  attract 
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our  attention,  and  hence  we  have  little  to  say  concerning  them. 
But  we  have  our  eyes  on  students  in  earnests  Some  with  works  of 
useful  information  or  entertaining  knowledge,  others  with  their 
classics  or  mathematics,  and  some  with  still  better  books,  are  making 
a  pro6tableuse  of  their  time.  —  The  bell-ringer  leaves  his  seat  —  a 
general  movement  of  impatience. 

Three  tolls  of  the  bell  say  that  the  hour  is  gone.  Not  much 
mourning  at  its  decease.  Every  one  shoots  from  his  place.  The 
sleepers  awake.  The  ^  graces,'  batlledoor.  Sic,  are  all  in  motion. 
The  five  minutes  of  liberty,  bustle  and  noise,  soon  fly  past,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  '  big  bell,'  echoed  by  the  jingling  of  the '  little  bell,' 
restore  the  study  to  order.  —  *  The  letters  —  the  letters.'     How 


from  home  these  three  weeks ;  I'll  not  write  again  until  I  do  hear.' 
While  some  glad  hearts  are  as  enraptured  with  a  letter  from  horoei 
as  if  they  had  received  a  valuable  present.  Now  and  then  we 
observe  one  who  will  lay  aside  a  letter  from  '  home,  sweet  home,' 
and  not  read  it  until  he  has  finished  his  play  —  a  worse  sign,  by  far, 
than  an  ill  recitation.      The  mail  has  brought  a  favor  for  ourselves. 

After  a  few  lines  of  introduction  we  read  *  How  is coming 

on  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  liim,  as  often  as  it 
suits  your  convenience  to  write.  Your  silence  has  left  us  in  sus- 
pense.' Would  that  we  had  the  faculty  of  Dr  Dwight  for  dictating 
to  three  amanuenses  at  once  !  for  then  we  mi^ht  communicate  with 
parents  about  their  sons  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  Our  numer- 
ous engagements  allow  us  to  do  but  little  in  this  way.  We  make 
it  a  rule  however  always  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry ;  and  we  are 
glad  also  to  receive  such  letters,  as  they  serve  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  individual  boys. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  understand  this ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  on  this  subject,  that  we  would  request  of  them,  which  is,  that 
they  will  not  measure  our  attention  to  their  children  by  our  atten- 
tion to  them.  We  are  alive  to  the  responsibilities  we  have  assumed. 
Our  pupils  are  our  family.  Between  them  and  us  there  are  no 
intervening  objects  either  of  interest  or  affection.  That  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  his  boy,  every  parent  or  guardian  should  feel  assured, 
although  he  may  not  receive  a  line  of  intelligence  from  us  during 
the  session.  To  take  care  of  our  pupils  is  our  duly;  to  write  fre- 
quent letters  about  them,  may  or  may  not  be  our  duty.  We  repeat 
again,  that  we  are  happy  in  receiving  communications  from  parents, 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  bring  particular  boys  to  our  mind,  and 
we  invariably  sooner  or  later  reply  to  their  inquiries.  Jt  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  making  voluntary  reports,  that  we  would  explain. — But 
we  have  wandered  from  the  study.     What  are  the  boys  about? 
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*  The  last  hour '  they  spend  ad  libitum  with  an  extension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  first  hour,  but  not  to  their  leaving  the  room.  A  couple 
here  are  playing  at  checkers,  and  there  at  chess ;  a  few  keep  to 
their  books  if  the  rattling  tongues  and  resdess  motion  of  their  com- 
panions will  permit  them  ;  for  the  majority  prefer  talking  and  mov- 
ing about.  And  of  what  are  they  talking  ?  What  are  the  themes 
of  such  incessant  discourse  ?  What  the  unfailing  excitement  of 
such  constant  clatter  ?  One  would  suppose,  that,  secluded  from 
the  world,  and  forming  a  community  so  entirely  among  themselves, 
they  would  find  conversation  (to  use  one  of  their  own  favorite 
words)  rather  '  stale.'  But  no,  it  is  as  fresh  and  as  brilliant  at 
mid-session,  as  when  they  have  just  returned  from  the  novelties  of 
the  vacation.  —  Beside  the  music  of  tongues  we  have  the  piping  of 
rare  musicians ;  a  dozen  flutes  are  going  in  all  the  varieties  of  mel- 
ody, from  the  gamut  to  the  sonata.  In  one  comer  two  are  playing 
duos,  entertained  with  their  own  harmony,  regardless  of  the  Babel 
of  tongues  and  the  chaos  of  notes  around  ;  a  happiness  we  cordially 
wish  every  family  that  our  journal  visits.  —  The  bell  rings  out 
another  hour ;  the  little  bell  calls  to  order,  and  all  is  perfectly  still 
for  fifteen  minutes  before  repairing  to  the  chapel  —  an  interval  of 
quiet  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thoughts 
here  possess  the  mind  too  deep,  and  in  this  medley,  too  solemn  for 
utterance.  The  service  in  the  chapel  is  short.  The  boys  hasten 
back  to  the  studies  and  prepare  to  retire.  They  linger  round  the 
stoves,  talking  about  its  'freezing  hard  to-night,'  and  wondering  if 
*  the  bay  will  be  frozen  over  this  winter.'  With  '  good  night,  good 
night,*  we  give  them  hints  to  be  gone.  Some  three  or  four  light 
the  lamps  at  the  desks,  and  by  permission  go  to  reading  or  studying 
again  until  the  bell  rings  ten.  The  rest  are  away  to  their  dormi- 
tories—  a  little  racket  on  the  stairs  —  here  and  there  a  straggler  — 
and  the  house  is  still.  The  solitary  lamp  diffuses  its  dim  light 
through  the  dormitories  —  the  instructor  on  duty  paces  the  floor. 
Some  of  the  alcoves  we  trust  are  closets  of  prayer,  since  there  arC 
bended  knees  beside  the  beds  without.  They  slumber  quietly ;  not 
one  on  the  bed  of  sickness —  GratiaSy  Domine,  — The  watchman 
strikes  ten  — the  curfew  of  our  little  world. 

Thus  it  is,  night  after  night  —  night  after  night.  —  Truly  we 
ought  to  learn  something  of  '  patient  continuance,'  if  not  '  in  well 
doing.' 

Tuesday y  10  6* clock  P.  M.,  January  21. 
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PRACTICAL    LESSONS. 


VERBAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

The  articles  which  we  have  published  in  former  numbers  in  reference 
to  the  old  methods  of  teaching  the  languages,  as  presented  by  Colet, 
Ascham,  and  Milton,  and  Locke,  may  perhaps  have  increased  the  number 
of  those  who  wish  for  some  new  manuals  to  aid  in  their  application.  A 
Greek  work  with  an  interlineary  translation,  was  published  sometime 
since  by  Mr  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  Some  of  Taylor's  transla- 
tions of  the  modem-  languages  have  been  reprinted,  and  those  of  the 
ancient  languages  would  be,  if  the  demand  should  justify  it.  Mr  Dwight, 
in  the  *  Lessons  in  Greek,'  has  sought  to  render  the  languague  of  the 
New  Testament  accessible  to  all,  on  the  same  general  principles.  We 
gave  a  part  of  his  first  lesson  on  the  letters,  in  our  last  number,  and  now 
add  other  specimens  of  his  plan. 

After  teaching  the  entire  alphabet,  he  goes  on  in  the  several  lessons  to 
illustrate  practically,  and  then  d^ne^  the  parts  of  speech,  requiring  the 
pupil  continually  to  spell,  read,  write,  and  repeat  from  memory,  every 
word  which  he  learns,  in  the  spirit  of  the  method  of  Jacotot,  described  by 
Mr  Green.  After  giving  the  inflections  of  the  article  and  the  declensions 
of  nouns,  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  lesson,  to  give  the  following  ex- 
ample of  the  verbal  analysis  of  a  sentence. 

'H         fi»{         *f  n^v         wt^i         Ti|»         TtrJifrnf 

Night    was       now      about       the         fourth 

i(mf,  «  rfAjjffl  i>m/*,^t  Tiff  irthHu, 

hour         the        moon         lighted        the  plain 

and        the      fullness     of  the     barbarian  army : 

What  kind  of  word  is  i;?  What  do  you  think  it  to  be?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  What  do  you  change  it  into,  to  say  —  of  the  —  to  the  f 
And  in  speaking  of  many  things,  how  ?  What  nouns  are  changed 
like  this  1  Is  9  used  with  a  noun  that  means  a  man,  a  horse,  or 
any  other  male  creature?  What  is?  Tell  its  changes.  What 
nouns  aie  changed  so?  Or  is  it  us<ed  with  a  noun  meaning  a.stone, 
water,  or  other  lifeless  things  ?  What  is  ?  Tell  its  changes.  What 
nouns  are  changed  like  this  ? 

How  is  yi;|  changed  ;  or  to  what  declension  does  it  belong,  the 
first,  second,  or  third  ?  Does  it  end  in  «,  «,  «r,  or  i;r  ?  Ddes  it  end 
in  0r  or  «f  ?  Does  it  end  like  any  of  the  words  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ?  How  do  they  end  ?  How  does  »t;|  end  ?  What  is  the  end 
of  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  in  the  second  or  genitive  case  t 
Has  the  genitive  case  just  as  many  syllables  as  the  nominative  ? 
Which  has  more  ?  How  many  more  ?  How  can  you  make  a  new 
syllable  ending  in  or  for  y(;|?  If  you  put  os  to  nux  (neex)  it  would 
make  a  hard  word :  yt/{or.  The  Greek  language  is  soft ;  and  when  a 
word  would  sound  harshly  if  regularly  chcnged,  they  generally  put 
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in  some  smoother  letters :  so  here,  they  do  not  say  pv^,  night,  vv(«V, 
of  night;  but  vv{,  wxth"*  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  English  sometimes,  to  make 
a  pleasant  sound,  or,  as  the  Greeks  say,  tipmm^  (euphony). 

9  vv|,  the  night ; 

T»r  t»;c^iV,  of  the  night. 

Write  the  third  or  dative  case  ;  the  fourth  ;  the  fifth.  The  first, 
plural ;  the  second  ;  d&c. 

Is  91^9  a  verb  ?  What  then  ?  What  is  «-i^i  ?  What  is  mt  ?  What 
does  it  belong  to  1  What  does  it  show  ?  [That  there  is  a  noun  in 
the  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  and  accusative  case.] 
Trrti^Tifl  —  what  does  this  belong  to?  What  kind  of  word  is  itt 
"O^tff  —  what  is  that?  What  caso?  What  declension?  Why? 
Give  all  the  cases. 

What  does  9  show  ?  [That  there  is  a  feminine  noun,  in  the  nom- 
inative plural,  to  which  it  belongs.  By  seeing  the  article  9  yoa 
would  know  that  there  is  to  be  some  one  thing  spoken,  and  no  more; 
and  that  the  name  of  that  thing  is  feminine,  and  —  in  what  declen- 
sion ?  Why  the  first  or  third  ?]  Give  the  cases  of  a-tkn^ti.  What 
is  —  the  moons  —  in  Greek  ?  What  is  —  of  the  moons  ?  What  is  — 
to  the  moons  ?     What  is  —  O!  moon  ? 

ilf^ftfJW  is  %-th'a  in  the  first  case,  and  vtit*i%r  in  the  second. 
What  declension  docs  it  belong  to?  How  do  you  know  ?  Give  all 
the  cases.  What  is  r«i  ?  What  might  we  know  from  seeing  row  ? 
What  kind  of  word  must  come  after  it?  In  what  case  7  Why  ?  — 
Declension  ?  Why  ?  Why  might  it  not  be  in  the  first  declension  ? 
What  sort  of  a  word  is  /3«fC«fi;^ov  ?  What  does  it  belong  to  ?  What 
Would  you  know  of  any  other  word  to  come,  by  seeing  this  ?  Might 
this  word  and  rov  belong  to  the  same  nouns,  or  not?  The  first  case 
of  the  next  word  is  rr^mrtuiuL:  what  declension  does  it  belong  to? 
Why  ?     Why  not  the  first  ?     Why  not  the  second  ? 

Now  write  down  alone  the  first  noun,  fi)|.  Tell  me  all  you  know 
about  it.  [Any  of  the  former  questions  may  be  repeated].  What 
is  the  next  ?     What  do  you  know  of  this  ?     The  third  ?  d&c,  <Slc. 

An  iatelliffent  teacher  will  easily  apply  the  principles  of  the  method  to 
our  own,  and  any  other  language. 


EXPLANAT  OR  7      METHOD       OF       READING. 

We  have  just  given  an  example  of  vtrhal  analysis  of  a  sentence.  The 
Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  described  in  a  former  volume,  has 
done  no  little  service  to  education  in  its  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
explanatory  mode  ofteachinf^  reading  or  intellectual  analysis.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Wood,  *  Its  object  is  threefold.  —  Ist  To  render  more  easy 
and  pleasing  the  acquisition  of  the  mechanical  art  of  reading ;  2d.  To  turn 
to  advantage  the  particular  instruction,  contained  in  every  individual  past- 
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age  which  is  read ;  and  above  all,  dd.  To  give  the  pupil,  bj  means  of  a 
minute  analysis  of  each  passage,  a  general  command  of  his  own  lan- 
guage.' 

In  the  introduction  to  Emerson's  '  First-Clasit  Reader,'  we  marked  for 
future  use,  an  example  of  this  analysis,  furnished  by  the  author,  as  a  guide 
to  teachers,  and  now  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  contains  a  model  for  ex- 
aminations at  the  first  and  second  reading  of  an  article. 

APPEAL    IN   BXHALF  Or  THE   BLIND. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Eccleriasteshat  told  us,  'that  the  light  ia  aweet;  that 
it  i«  a  pleasant  thing  (or  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.*  The  sense  of  sight  is,  indeed, 
the  highest  bo«lily  privilege,  the  purest  physical  pleasure,  which  roan  has  derived 
from  his  Creator :  — to  see  that  wandcriD||^  tire,  after  he  has  finished  his  journey 
through  the  nations,  coming  back  to  us  m  the  eastern  heavens;  the  mountains 
painted  with  lif^ht;  the  floating  splendor  of  the  sea;  the  earth  waking  from  deep 
slumber;  the  day  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  till  it  reaches  the  secret 
valleys;  the  little  inaect  recalled  to  life;  the  bird  trying  her  wings;  man  going 
forth  to  YkM  labor;  each  created  being movinfr,  thinking, acting, contriving,  accord* 
ing  to  the  scheme  and  compass  of  its  natuie;  by  force,  by  cunning,  by  reason,  by 

neceM<ity. Is  it  possible  to  joy  in  this  animated  scene,  and  feel  no  pity  for 

the  sons  of  darkness  7  for  the  eyes  that  will  never  taste  the  sweet  light  ?  for  the 
poor,  clouded  in  everlasting  gloom  ? 

If  you  ask  me  why  they  are  miserable  and  dejected;  I  turn  you  to  the  plentiful 
valleys ;  to  the  fields,  bringing  forth  their  increase ;  to  the  ^^e^hneIl8  and  flowers 
of  the  earth ;  to  the  endless  variety  of  its  colors ;  to  the  grace,  the  symmetry,  the 
shape  of  all  it  cherishes,  and  all  it  bears.  These  you  have  forcotton,  because  you 
have  always  enjoyed  them;  but  these  are  the  means  by  which  GoA  Almighty 
makes  man  what  he  is;  cheerful,  lively,  erect;  full  of  enterprise,  mutable,  glanc- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth  ;  prone  to  labor  and  to  act. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  blind  arc  miserable  and  dejected because 

their  soul  is  mutilated,  and  dismembered  of  its  best  sense  ;  because  they  are  m 
lauehter,  and  a  ruin,  and  the  boys  of  the  streets  mock  at  their  stumblinc  feet. 

Therefore  I  implore  you,  by  the  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  the  blind.  If 
there  is  not  pity  for  all  sorrows,  turn  the  full  and  perfect  man  to  meet  the  inclem- 
ency of  fate.  Let  not  those  who  have  never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  existence,  be 
assailed  by  any  of  its  sorrows.  The  eyes  that  are  never  gladdened  with  light, 
should  never  stream  with  tears. 

First  examination  on  the  foregoing  extract. 

What  is  the  title  of  the  piece  ?  Who  is  the  author  ?  What  sacred  writer 
does  he  quote  ?  What  is  the  quotation  ?  What  is  the  *  hic^hest  bodily  priv- 
ilege ? '  What  is  meant  by  the  word  *  bodily  ? '  What  is  here  meant  by  the 
word  *  physical .''  What  pleasures  are  higher  and  purer  than  bodily  or 
physical  ones  ?  What  other  senses  have  we,  besides  that  of  sight  ?  Whose 
gift  are  they  ?  What  is  the  *  wandering  fire,'  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  Why 
IS  it  spoken  of  as  *■  coming  back  to  us  m  the  eastern  heavens  ? '  What  are 
the  effects  of  its  rising,  so  beautifully  described  in  the  text.'  What  wakes^ 
the  insects  and  the  birds,  and  sends  man  forth  to  his  labor  ?  What  are  the* 
effects  of  its  return,  on  other  created  beings.'  Do  these  effects  of  light, 
prove  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writer's  assertion  quoted  above  ?  What  feel* 
ing  should  our  enjoyment  of  the  morning  light,  excite  towards  the  blind  ? 
'^Yhat  beautiful  objects  of  sight  are  spoken  of?  Why  do  we  forget  their 
beauty  and  value  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  beauties  of  nature  on  man  ? 
Why  are  the  blind  sad  and  dejected  ?  Why  are  the  blind  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  our  compassion  ? 
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Second  examtiurfum  on  (he  foregeing  suhjeeL 

What  18  the  meaning  of  the  word  'author?'  What  is  the  equivalent 
word  applied  to  a  female  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of*  highest  ? '  Of  *  purest  ? ' 
What  is  the  effect  of  adding  the  syllable  tstj  to  a  word  expressing  a 
qpality  ?  Give  some  examples.  What  is  expressed  bv  the  word '  physical  ? ' 
To  what  class  of  words  do  most  of  those  which  end  in  tU  belong  ?  When 
the  termination  tU  is  added  to  a  noun,  into  what  is  it  changed?  Define 
'Creator.'  From  what  verb  is  it  derived?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  wandering  ? '  From  what  is  it  derived  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  adding 
the  termination  ing  to  a  verb  ?  Give  examples.  What  does  the  terminal 
tion'tfi^  generally  express?  ^na, — Continued  action.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of '  finished  ? '  From  what  is  it  derived  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other 
derivatives  of  the  same  word  ?  What  does  the  termination  ed  generally 
expreiw  ?  Give  examples.  What  is  meant  by  the  word '  nations  ? '  What 
•Elective  is  formed  from  nation?  How  ?  Define  '  eastern.'  From  what  ia 
it  derived?    What  other  adjectives  are  derived  from  the  same  word  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  heavens '  in  this  connection  ?  What 
other  meaning  has  it?  What  adjective  is  derived  from  the  word  mountain? 
What  is  meant  by  *  the  mountains  painted  with  light  ? '  Is  this  a  literal  or 
a  figurative  expression  ?  Whit  other  instances  occur,  immediately  after- 
wanisy  of  the  same  figure  ?  What  is  the  *  floating  splendor  of  the  sea  ? ' 
What  is  meant  by  *  the  earth  waking  from  her  deep  slumber  ? '  Point  out 
the  words,  in  this  part  of  the  piece,  used  metaphorically.  Why  is  the  day 
represented  as  '  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  ? '  What  is  *  painted  ' 
derived  from  ?  Name  other  derivatives  of  the  same  word.  From  what  is  the 
word  *  waking'  derived  ?  What  other  words  have  the  same  derivation? 
Give  some  of  the  derivations  of  the  word  *  deep ! '    Of  *  slumber,'  of  *  day.' 

How  do  *  hills'  differ  from  mountains  ?  What  is  the  diminutive  for  *  hill  P 
What  are  *  valleys?'  Why  is  the  term  'secret'  applied  to  them?  What  is 
the  meaning  of*  recalled  ? '  What  does  the  first  part  of  the  word  *  recalled ' 
signify  ?  Can  you  give  any  other  examples  of  that  syllable  having  the  same 
signification  (es  remit,  rcvertj  &c.)  What  does  the  latter  part  of  *  recalled' 
signify  ?  Give  examples ;  (as  miscalled^  uncalled,)    What  is  the  meaning  of 


Give  the  derivatives  of  it.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  term  'created  beinc;?'  Is  it  limited  in  the  text  to  living  beings  ? 
Is  the  term,  properly  speaking,  more  comprehensive?  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  term  being  ?  Does  it  apply  to  unorganized  or  lifeless  matter,  as  well 
as  to  living  creatures?  Define,  and  give  some  of  the  derivatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  ;  move,  thinkj  act,  contrivey  possible.  What  kind  of  animal* 
obtain  their  food  by  *  force  ?  '  What  animals  by  *  cunning  ?  '  What  by 
'  reason  ? '  Is  it  common  to  find  the  word  *  joy  '  used  as  a  verb  in  prose 
writing  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  animated  ?  '  Its  origin  ?  Its  kindred 
words  ?  What  is  the  original  meaning  of '  scene  ? '  Is  it  applied  in  the  text 
literally  or  metaphorically  ?  What  is  meant  by  tlie  term,  *  sons  of  dark- 
ness?' What  figure  of  rhetoric  is  this  an  example  of?  What  figure  of 
rhetoric  is  used  in  the  expression,  '  eyes  that  will  never  taste  the  sweet 
light?'  &c. 

The  above  specimens  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and 
character  of  tho  proposed  system. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ALMANAC  FOR  APRIL. 

THE  SCHOOLftOOM. 

The  month  of  sbowem  and  sunshine  and  flowers  is  come.  All  nature 
begins  to  smile,  even  at  the  north.  Our  southern  friends  have  enjoyed 
spring  for  some  time,  and  begin  to  think  of  summer.  The  past  winter  has 
been  one  of  unusual  mildness  ;  but  we  have  scarcely  reason  to  expect  that 
it  will  yet  jrive  way  entirely  to  its  smiling  successor,  without  a  parting 
salutation  of  frowns  and  storms,  perhaps  frost  itself.  The  active  spirits  of 
the  young  are  more  restless  than  ever,  from  the  very  influence  of  the  season. 
The  blood  swells  in  the  veins  and  courses  more  rapidly  through  them. 
The  impulse  to  movement  indicates  its  necessity,  in  order  to  balance 
the  increased  excitability ;  and  the  attractions  without,  render  the  impa- 
tience of  confinement  still  greater.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  instmctor 
is  to  mark  these  animal  changes,  which  he  may  discern  in  the  horse, 
snorting  and  prancing  as  he  leaves  his  stable,  and  the  lambs,  skipping  in  the 
fields,  and  yield  in  some  decree  to  that  which  the  pupil  himself  cannot 
entirely  control.  Allow  him  longer  intermissions ;  encourage  active  games ; 
do  not  demand  so  rigorous  application  as  in  winter ;  vou  are  not  yourself 
capable  of  it  Warn  him  that  he  will  have  stupid  afternoons,  if  he  eat  e 
winter's  dinner  in  the  spring ;  and  do  not  let  its  influence  spoil  your 
temper. 

THE    EARTH. 

But  now  begins  the  golden  season  for  instruction  abroad ;  and  in  reply 
to  a  correspondent  who  asks  our  opinion  about  the  introduction  of  natural 
history  into  schools,  we  would  say,  —  Do  not  suffer  one  change  at  this 
interesting  season  to  pass  unnoticed.  Avail  vourself  of  everv  opportunity 
to  teach  the  name  and  character  of  each  object  arouna  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Let  your  pupils  observe  the  birds  ss  they  return  to  the  north  from  their 
migrations  —  the  wild  geese,  the  ducks,  the  singing  birds—  and  call  upon 
them  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  each.  The  animals  that  have  slept 
for  the  winter  are  roused,  and  the  reptiles  and  insects  are  beginning  to 
appear.  The  shad,  salmon,  herring,  sturgeon,  are  ascending  the  riven  to 
deposit  spawn.  The  shad  was  seen  at  Savannah  early  in  the  last  month, 
'  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  New  Jersey.  The  mackerel,  and  smelt,  and  eel, 
are  departing  from  the  coast,  under  the  influence  of  thn  same  law.  Let 
the  periods  at  which  the  new  comers  are  first  seen,  be  noted  in  a  book,  to 
be  preserved  from  year  to  year.  It  will  be  a  valuable  record,  and  serve 
as  a  means  of  comparing  seasons. 

Let  them  observe  and  note  with  similar  care  the  budding  and  flowering 
of  plantd  and  trees.  The  following  tables  from  a  work  of  uncommon 
accuracy,  and  of  great  value  to  a  teacher,  *■  The  American  Almanac,'  will 
show  the  manner  of  constructing  these  tables,  and  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  difference  of  climate  in  different  sections  of  our  country. 
Observe  and  record  in  the  same  manner  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
the  results. 

FLOWERIHG  OF   FRUIT   TREES. 

The  average  period  of  flowering  near  Boston,  is  as  follows  :  Peach,  (14  yean)  May 

S.     Cherry,  (19  years)  May  4.    Apple,  (17  years)  May  16. 

Peach.  Cherry.      Apple. 

f    iff.^^«.    ni...  1 18t8  I  March  11—18,  I  I  April  I, 

In  ManetU,  Obo,  {  ^^  |  ^p^j    j^^j^j;  |  ^ay  1,  |  Afay  4. 
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TlmM  of  the  Flowering  of  the  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Apple  tree«  in  1817,  at  diflbr- 
entpl«ces.~[Dr  J.  Bigelow,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.,  Yoh^iy.] 


Mootreal,  Canada, 
Bnmtwick,  Me. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New-Yorkj  N.  Y. 
Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 
Ballimove,  Md. 
Lexington,  Ken. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Cbarieston,  S.  C. 
Fort  Claiborne  Ala. 


Lat. 

45^ 

45,53 

43,39 

42,13 

40,42 

39,56 

39,21 

38,6 

37,40 

34,44 

31^ 
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March  26— April  6, 
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Cb«rnr. 
May  24, 

'^  16, 
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April,  25 — 30, 

JO, 
8, 
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4, 
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THS   HEAVSX8. 


The  large  and  spleDdid  constellation  of  Leo  will  appear  on  the  merid- 
ian in  the  middle  of  the  month ;  and  deserves  to  be  studied  on  a  globe,  or 
Barritt'a  maps  to  his  *  Geography  of  the  heavens  ; '  a  work  which  ought  to 
be  in  every  school  library.  Regulus,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  this 
constellation,  deserves  particular  notice,  because  it  is  so  frequently  refer- 
red to  by  mariners.  The  Hydra  and  its  rhomboidal  head  should  also  be 
noted.  Venus  is  now  the  evening  star.  Mark  the  progress  of  the  Sun 
to  the  north,  at  noon,  and  observe  liow  the  shadow  of  the  school  house,  or  a 
tree,  at  that  hour,  grows  shorter  as  the  season  advances.  Mark  the  influ- 
ence of  this  in  reviving  the  vegetables  and  the  animals,  in  bringing  life 
out  of  death,  and  ask  your  pupils,  who  it  is  that  sends  them  *  seed  time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter.' 


MISCELLANY. 


Instruction  in  England. 

A  RECENT  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  presents  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  instruction  in  England,  The  writer  endeavors  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  which  suppose  that  nearly  all  the  children 
are  taught.  It  appears  thatiof  700  prisoners  tried  in  four  counties,  *up- 
wards  of  260  could  not  read,  and  only  150  could  write,  or  even  read  with 
ease ;  and  nearly  the  whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  religion.'  In  the  riotous  districts,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  still  altogether  uninstructed.  In  one  county 
only  24,222  out  of  41,017  individuals  could  read.  In  London,  150,000 
children  are  left  uninstructed.  In  a  village  of  1,467  persons^  only  562 
could  read  —  other  villages  of  1000  or  2000  inhabitants,  have  no  school. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  feel  themselves  compelled  to 
8ay,  that  *  England  is  yet  unedticaied,*  Great  exertions  have  indeed  been 
made  by  benevolent  institutions  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  overtake  it. 
From  a  statement  in  the  Scottish  Guardian,  it  appears,  that  in  Glasgow 
only  one-fifleenth  of  the  population  are  at  school,  and  of  course  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  are  without  instruction ! — so  that  even  Scotland  has 
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not  increased  its  schools  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Are  not  these 
facts  a  warning  to  us  to  lose  no  time  in  completing  a  system,  which  shall 
reach  every  child  in  our  country,  and  extend  as  our  numbers  increase  ? 
In  Manchester,  only  3,000  out  of  250,000  children  receive  (/ai/y  instruction. 
The  Reviewer  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  schools  for  teachers. 
In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  something  more  than  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion, he  quotes  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Scottish  cliurch  —  that,  in  their  Highland  schools, 
while  they  have  taught  *  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Mathematics  and  Latins  *^  they  have  impressed  a  religious  character  on 
every  school ;"  and  that  if  they  were  to  specify  such  as  in  that  respect 
have  been  found  most  distinfruished,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  name  those 
schools  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted^ 

Instruction  in  Lodisiina. 

We  learn  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  State,  that  there  are 
no  less  than  12,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  who  are  utterly 
shut  out  from  Uie  benefits  of  instruction,  by  the  supineness  of  the  parish 
authorities,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  liberal  legislative  euactmeots 
apon  this  subject.  The  whole  number  at  public  schools  the  past  year  was 
only  1500;  and  yet  the  sum  drawn  from  the  treasury,  during  this  same 
period,  in  support  of  public  schools  only^  (to  say  nothing  of  near  $25,000 
to  the  two  colleges  of  Louisiana  and  Jefferson)  was  over  $30,000. 

JV.  O.  Bee. 
Schools  of  Fringe. 

The  French  government  have  directed  that  the  JSTtw  Testamtni  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  public  schools. 

School  System  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  by  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Breck,  Uie  author  of  the  bill  for  the  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  with  only  *■  one  nay^ 
in  the  house  of  Representatives,  and  three  in  the  Senate,  making  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  unanimity.*  The  bill  as  passed,  directs  *an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  public  treasury  of  $75,000  per  annum,  until  1840,  wnen 
It  will  be  increased  to  $100,000,'  which  is  used  as  a  stimulus  to* raise 
funds  by  voluntary  taxation  among  the  people,  and  *  will  enable  them  to 
instruct  512,000  children/ 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Breck  for  the  entire  report ;  but  must  defer  our 
notice  of  it  to  a  future  number. 

School  Fund  in  Ohio. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  states,  that  the  quantity  of 
land  given  by  the  General  Government,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  school 
purposes,  has  been  in  all,  678,576  acres,  valued  at  $1,200,000.  About  half 
of  these  lands  are  sold,  and  the  amount  received  in  part  payment  is  already 
$400,000.  This  constitutes  a  school  fund  ;  and  is  annually  increasing. 
<  The  legislature  have  not,  however,  relied  on  this  fund.'  Within  five  years 
they  have  commenced  a  school  system, 'which  requires  a  tax  of  three-fourths 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  propertv,  to  be  applied  under  certain  reg- 
ulations, in  each  township,  to  support  schools.'  The  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure is  seen  in  the  results.  '  School  districts  are  formed,  school  houses 
erected,  committees  annually  appointed  in  each  townslup,  to  visit  the 
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idiools,  ezamiDe  teachers,  dtc.      Last  year,  (1833)  about  (60,000  were 
raiaed  by  taxation  for  the  achoola.' 

ADDaESSSS   ON  EoCCATlOlf. 

When  the  plan  for  eatablishing  a  Journal  of  Education,  was  firat  pro- 
posed in  this  city,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  cultivation 
remarked  to  the  proprietors  —  *  Why,  gentlemen,  you  may  publish  a  few 
pamphUts  on  education;  but  as  to  a  periodical  on  the  subject,  you  can 
never  find  maUriali  ! '  Eight  volwneB  of  this  work  have  now  been  published, 
and  materials  are  still  abundant  —  substantia],  important  materials.  Oor 
library  is  crowded  with  materials ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  substantitd  and 
important  for  the  present  state  of  the  subject  in  our  country ;  and  we  are 
oompelled  to  seek  from  other  sources,  articles  adapted  to  the  public 
demand.  Even  the  materials  of  the  day,  however,  are  superabundaut ;  and 
we  tan  only  give  a  passing  notice  to  several  valuable  addresses,  recently 
received.  Those  of  President  Woods,  before  the  Alabamian  Institute  —  of 
Joseph  Hall,  Esq.  before  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Education  —  of 
D.  D.  Barnard,  Esq.  before  the  Young  Men's  Association,  Albany  —  and 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dana,  in  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary  all  abound  with 
bteresting  and  important  views  of  various  topics,  in  reference  to  education. 
We  have  marked  passages  from  all  of  them ;  but  must  omit  them,  to  make 
room  for  articles  unpublished,  which  our  plan  requires. 

The  address  of  Dr  Dana  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  subject  of  read- 
inff.  The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  quoted  and  maintained,  that 
*  Nothing  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  invention« 
but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  (^extensive  reading  withoui 
r^eetion ; '  mere  readings  it  is  added,  loads,  oppresses,  enfeebles,  and  with 
many  is  a  mere  substitute  for  thinking.  Valuable  directions  are  then 
given  for  the  selection  of  authors ;  and  we  could  wish  they  might  be 
addressed  to  every  seminary  in  our  land. 

Bristol  College. 

The  Episcopal  School  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Chauncoy  Colton,  has  received  a  charter  as  a  college.  It  contains 
between  80  and  90  students.  The  course  of  studies  is  stated  to  be  as 
extensive  as  in  most  of  our  colleges.  Manual  labor,  '  as  a  sptc^ic  requisi- 
tion^—  fills  up  a  part  of  the  intervals  of  study,  and  is  found  to  be  highly 
useful  as  well  as  economical. 

Donaldson  Manual  Labor  Academt. 

A  Manual  Labor  School  has  been  recently  founded  in  Fayetteville,  N. 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  the  Donaldson  Academy.  It  has  two  depart- 
ments, the  preparatory  and  classical ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  teachers' 
department.  Manual  labor  is  to  be  voluntary.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  religious  services,  selecting  such  as  they  prefer. 

Episcofal  School  of  North  Carolina. 

An  Episcopal  School  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  April,  near  Raleigh, 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  to  be  superintended  by  Mr  Cogswell,  recently  of 
the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  assisted  by  a  chaplain  and  teacher. 
The  prospectus  treats  instruction  as  only  apart  ofeducation^  and  presents 
physical  education  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  formation  of  the 
character  and  of  religious  principles,  as  essential  objects  in  such-an  insti- 
tution.    The  pupils  are  to  constitute  one  family,  and  the  whole  will  bt 
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under  the  entire  control  of  the  principal  and  rector.  No  honors  or  distinc- 
tions will  be  conferred  ;  the  spirit  of  emulation  beinff  considered  only 
a  temporary  excitement,  and  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles. 
Systematic  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  Bible  and  in  Religion,  as  reg- 
ularly as  in  the  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Parental  supervision  and 
training  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  premiums  and  severity. 

AS8A8SI!f4TI0N   OF    CaSPAB  HACSKa. 

The  assassination  of  Caspar  Hauser  could  only  be  noticed  in  our  last 
number  The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  this  melancholy  catastrophef 
which  took  place  at  Anspach,  from  the  Algemeine  Zeitung. 

'  Hauser  was  invited,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  stranger,  who  said  be  had  8<mm» 
ihmg^  important  to  communicate  to  him,  to  meet  him  in  the  Palace  Garden  in  the  aAemooOy 
and  mconsideratcly  complied  with  the  invitation,  without  communicating  it  to  any  bodj. 
At  half  past  three,  Hauser,  breathless  and  confounded,  rushed  into  the  room  of  his  tutor, 
and  dragjged  him,  wi\h  unconnected  expressions,  towards  the  garden,  but  fell  down 
ezhaustMTon  the  way.  The  tutor  then  nrst  perceived  that  Caspar  was  wounded,  con- 
veyed him  home,  and  sent  a  police  officer  to  the  garden,  who  round  a  small  pune  of 
violet  silk  containing  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  a  disguised  hand, 
"  Hauser  can  tell  you  well  enough  why  I  appear  here,  and  who  I  am ;  to  save  Hauser 
the  trouble,  I  will  tell  you  myself  whence  1  come  *,  1  come  from  the  Bavarian  frontier, 

on  the  river .    I  will  will  also  give  vou  the  name  of  m.  L.  oJ*    We  since  learn  tint 

Caspar  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  17tn.  'I'he  wound  was  inflicted  with  a  two-ed^ed 
instrument,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  was  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below 
the  heart. 

'  The  following,  says  the  Berlin  State  Gazette,  is  a  letter  from  Anspach,  dated  the  18tlu 
Caspar  Hauser  was  not  able  to  speak  much  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  only  in 
broken  sentences,  yet  he  gave  utterance  to  the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  his  benefactor. 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  his  worthy  tutor,  Mr  Meyer.  A  deputation  from  the  Court  of 
Justice  was  present  until  the  moment  of  his  decease,  and  took  notes  of  all  he  said.  Four 
days  have  elapsed,  yet  no  traces  of  the  assassin  have  been  obtained.' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extract  of  a  ItUer  from  a  Teacher  in  the  Southern  States. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  addition  to  a  wish  to  speak  to  you  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, in  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  avail  myself  of  an 
opportunity  to  meet  your  request,  that  practical  teachers  would  convey  to 
you,  the  results  of  their  experience  in  training  the  mind  and  morals  of 
^outh.  A  teacher  for  many  years,  I  have  myself  felt  the  want  of  that 
interchange  of  opinions,  and  communication  of  modes  of  instruction,  which 
you  design  to  employ. 

Nowhere  is  such  information  more  wanting,  thati  in  the  South  and  West. 
A  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  science  of  education  prevails,  in  all  the 
schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  When  this  shall  be  better  under- 
stood, the  respectability  it  will  confer  on  the  profession  of  teaching,  will 
do  much  to  enlist  and  secure  for  education,  those  talents  which  seek  more 
conspicuous  fields  for  exhibition.  A  teacher  from  inclination,  I  have 
sought  to  employ  every  means  within  my  reach,  for  elevating  this  profes- 
sion to  greater  usefulness,  and  higher  respectability.  I  have  discouraged 
its  pursuit  for  temporary  purposes  ;  and  have  declined  ever  offering  a  situ- 
ation to  any  individual,  who  has  not  determined  to  devote  to  it  all  his  ener- 
gies and  find  his  principal  reward  in  its  exercise.  Believing,  myself^  that 
the  office  of  the  faithful  educator  far  transcends  every  human  pursuit,  in 
responsibiUtji  dignity  and  iinportancei  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  con- 
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•0  Uie  great  field  in  which  all  mj  energiM  are  to  be  expended,  and 
ill  my  pecuniary  means  bestowed.  In  furtherance  of  its  great  objects ;  I 
bave  erected  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  furnished  with  apparatus, 
tn^vings,  a  library,  and  all  the  aids  that  experience  has  taught  me  to 
&cilitate  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  immortal  beings,  subject 
to  my  control. 

The  influence  of  this  recent  establishment  is  as  yet  scarcely  percepti- 
ble ;  it  will  require  much  time  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
from  a  shameful  letharj^y  to  its  highest  interests  ;  to  divert  the  forecast  of 
prudence  from  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  business,  in  which  all  the  nobler 
reelings  are  repressed,  to  those  more  pressing  wants  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  Mammon. 

It  is  really  terrifying  to  the  philanthropist  to  look  over  the  southern 
and  western  States,  and  see  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  which 
•▼eiT where  prevails  —  to  enter  the  wretched  hovel  where  the  tyrant  of 
childhood  holds  his  imperial  sway,  and  refiect  that  here  is  the  guide  of  a 
fhture  people  to  intelligence  and  hsppiness !  To  learn  the,  general  sense 
efthe  community  — thus  practically  displayed  —  of  the  little  importance 
of  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  teachers  of  youth.  The  system  of 
common  school  instruction  is  here  worse  than  useless ;  so  little  benefit 
IS  esteemed  by  all  to  arise  from  it,  and  consequently  such  the  indifference 
irith  which  it  is  received,  that  a  majority  of  parents,  even  though  no  fee 
ie  required,  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Slill  these  free  schools 
jirevent  the  rise  of  others,  that  would  be  comparatively  useful.  I  sav, 
€9mfaratively  rueful —  for,  indeed,  many  of  our  private  schools  are  schools 
of  vice,  and  tend  to  degrade  the  cause  of  education  by  their  almost  utter 
insufficiency. 

To  establish  my  authority,  a  thing  before  unheard  of  in  a  teacher  in 
this  country,  I  am  at  first  obliged  to  contend  with  the  parent  and  the  child 
alike.  No  parental  codperation  was  given  —  no  precept  at  the  fireside 
sided  in  repressing  that  spirit  of  uncontrol  which  so  strongly  marked  every 
condition  of  this  people.  In  my  instructioDs,  I  now  appeal  to  no  slavish 
motive  —  I  excite  no  emulation  —  I  promise  no  rewsrds,  and  present  no 
punishments.  You  may  conclude  from  the  state  of  things  around  me  that 
my  exertions  are  inefficient.  Not  so.  I  have  appealed  to  the  results  of 
experience  —  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of  uniform  rule  in  the  family  and 
school-room  —  I  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  rooting  up  vicious  habitS| 
and  planting  the  seeds  of  virtue  —  and  I  have  pointed  to  the  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  youth  around  me.  I  have  thus  touched 
the  chord  of  interest  as  well  as  reason  of  the  parent  The  youth,  I 
endeavor  to  allure  to  intellectual  effort,  and  I  lend  an  encouraging  hand. 
If  a  rugged  ascent  is  to  be  surmounted,  I  seek  to  crown  it  with  a  wreath 
of  fiowers  ;  and  I  retain  none  who  cannot  find  in  knoyrledge  the  reward 
of  their  exertions. 

The  *  Annals '  is  a  perpetual  remembrancer  to  me  of  my  duty  —  an 
encourager  in  the  laborious  task  of  public  instruction — a  guide  and  moni- 
tor to  unwearied  exertion,  in  the  best  and  noblest  cause  to  which  man  can 
consecrate  his  energies.  That  it  will  be  sustained  I  have  little  fear ;  and 
with  the  spirit  which*  is  evinced  in  sending  forth  the  message  of  philan- 
thropy to  an  intelligent  people,  that  intelligence  must  be  recreant  to 
itself  if  it  suffer  it  to  sink. 


We  Are  much  indebted  to  oar  correspondent  at  Bl  Petertbarg  for  the  aeoonnt  of  the  itate  of 
instruction  in  Russia,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol  documents  firom  M.  Fellenbef ,  which  iodieale  til* 
profrees  of  Uofwjrl.    'i'hey  readied  oa  after  Ukia  namber  wma  raady  for  pfMi. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  August,  1833,  in* 
eluding  a  list  of  Officers  and  Members.  Published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Censors.  Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  6l  Co. 
1834.     8vo.  pp.  318. 

We  anDouDced  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  our  last  number^  and 
our  expectation,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  has 
appeared,  are  not  disappointed.  There  is  little  of  the  *fine  writing' 
objected  to  by  the  London  Reviewer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  soui^ 
practical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  careful  observen. 
We  were  interested  particularly,  with  the  views  of  Mr  Perry  in  this 
respect,  as  applicable  to  common  education,  and  those  of  Professors  Pack* 
ard  and  Hale,  and  Mr  Greene,  in  reference  to  higher  schools.  We  havt 
spoken  of  other  lectures  before  ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  stop  if  wg 
attempt  to  describe  them  more  fully.  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with 
interest  to  those  who  mean  to  make  teaching  a  profession  instead  of 
a  trade  ;  and  we  think  might  satisfy  those  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it,  of  the  value  of  associations  for  the  improvement  of  educaUon. 

The  Constitutional  Class  Book,  being  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Higher 
Classes  of  Common  Schools.  By  Joseph  Story,  L.L.  D.  BostoDi 
Billiard,  Gray  ^Co.  12mo.  pp.  166. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  Class  Book  on  this  subject,  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  an  increasing  demand  for  instruction  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Americans.  We  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  next  generauoDi 
may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  work,  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  capable  of  giving  an  opinion. 

Angell's  Union  Series  of  Common  School  Classics. 
.  1.  Child's   First  Book.      2.  Child's  Second  Book.     3.  Child's 
Third  Book.  18mo. 

Lessons  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetical  Tables  and  Exer- 
cises, Mental  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  d&c.    12mo.  pp.  252. 

LfOssons  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  'with  Exercises  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Abbreviations,  Definitions,  &c.      i2mo.  pp.  296. 

The  Select  Reader,  designed  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.      r2mo.  pp.  504. 

This  is  a  series  .of  six  books,  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  Union  No.  1 — Union  No.  2,  &c.  In  the  early  stages, 
Spelling  Lessons  are  given,  which  are  immcdiatelv  followed  by  Reading 
Lessons,  containing  the  same  words  ;  and  a  set  of  simple  questions  are 
added  to  each  lesson  of  the  first  five  books.  The  plan  we  think  good ;  the 
selections,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  are  interesting 
and  well  graduated ;  but  we  could  not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  of  the 
whole  series  —  so  extensive  —  and  composed  of  so  various  materials  ^- 
without  an  examination  which  our  duties,  render  impracticable.  We  ob- 
serve that  several  instructors  who  have  introduced  them,  have  found  them 
very  useful.  We  can  discern  no  sufficient  reason  for  connecting  one  part 
of  the  plan,  we  mean  the  Arithmetic^  with  the  lessons  of  a  reading  book  ; 
unless  it  be  intended  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  whei;e  mental  arithmetic  is  still  unknown. 
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[For  ilM  Aimali  of  Edacfttioo*] 
PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

We  have  been  favored  by  our  correspondent  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  the  following  account  of  the  Schools  and  Literary  Institutions 
of  Russia,  translated  from  authentic  documents.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  condition  of  this  vast  empire,  and  of  the  elements  from 
which  its  future  progress  is  to  be  estimated,  that  we  present  it  to  our 
readers  in  its  original  form. 


PROGRESS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  Academies  for  educating  the  clergy,  founded  in  ancient 
times,  remained  as  the  only  nurseries  of  science  in  Russia,  a  long 
time  after  the  important  reforms  which  the  Emperor,  Peter  the 
Great,  introduced  into  various  other  branches  of  his  government. 
With  the  exception  of  the  gymnasia  of  the  academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  founded  in  St  Petersburg  in  1747  — two  attached  to  the 
Moscow  University  in  1755 — those  of  Slobodo — Ukraine  and  Kas- 
aa — some  superior  schools  in  the  East  Sea  provinces,  and  some 
schools  in  a  few  government  towns,  this  mighty  empire  possessed 
no  other  permanent  establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  (cnowledge, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  17S3, 
the  Empress  Catharine,  anxious  to  remedy  this  evil,  established  a 
new  system  under  her  own  especial  superintendence,  with  a  view  to 
reform  all  the  schools,  already  founded,  to  establish  others,  and  to 
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endeavor  to  render  education  general.  To  carry  this  plan  into 
effect,  Jankevitch  de  Marievo,  director  of  the  Schools  in  Austria, 
was  invited  to  Russia.  A  trial  of  the  new  system  was  made  in 
Petersburg,  and,  proving  satisfactory,  the  founding  of  schools  in 
other  parts  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  in  1790,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  were  flourishing  in  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. By  the  regulations  published  in  1786,  they  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  upper  and  lower.  The  inspection  over  them 
was  confided  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  of  the  government  courts.  All  private 
schools,  at  the  same  time,  were  furnished  with  rules  and  regulations. 
A  new  era  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  —  every  branch  of  public  instruction  experienced  his 
watchful  care  and  fostering  hand.  New  life  was  given  to  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  other  learned  insti- 
tutions, by  the  extension  of  their  privileges,  and  liberal  grants  of 
money  ;  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  libraries  and  scientific  col- 
lections, which  were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  by  the  liberal 
assistance  granted,  in  order  to  perfect  various  learned  and  literary 
undertakings.  The  system  of  education  received  a  new  and  im- 
proved form.  A  minister  of  public  instruction  was  appointed, 
and  all  put  under  his  direction.  The  department  to  which  was 
confided  the  care  of  the  various  schools,  published  their  plan  in 
1803.  By  the  new  regulations,  there  were  to  be  four  classes  —  Uni- 
versities, Government  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  District  Schools, 
and  Parish  Schools.  To  each  University  was  attached  a  circle 
of  several  Governments  or  Provinces,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  approved  Inspector  or  Rector.  For  the  support  of  all 
t-iese  establishments,  excepting  the  circles  of  Dorpat  and  Wil- 
na,  (which  have  separate  funds)  1,800,000  rubles,  or  $360,000, 
were  annually  granted  by  tlie  government.  Universities  were 
founded  at  Karkov,  at  Kasan,  at  Dorpat,  and  afterwards  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Those  already  existing  at  Moscow  end  Wilna,  received 
new  laws  and  regulations.  Besides  these  public  establishments  for 
educating  youth  for  the  walks  of  civil  life,  especially  for  the  gov- 
ernment service,  during  Alexander's  reign  of  iwentySve  years,  a 
great  number  of  new  schools  were  founded,  having  a  more  definite 
object  in  view,  and  those  already  established  were  improved  and 
remodelled.  From  1804  to  1808,  when  the  new  system  was  in- 
troduced, one  hundred  and  forty  new  schools  were  opened,  and 
this  increase  was  continued,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  support  which  were  granted.  For  ex- 
tending their  utility,  and  for  greater  order,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  in  1826  it  was  deemed 
needful  to  commit  to  a  special  committee,  the  task  of  preparing  a 
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new  code  of  regulations  for  seminaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est grade,  and  this  was  published  in  1828.  At  the  same  time, 
the  establishments  for  education,  founded  in  Siberia,  were  alto- 

Setber  confided  to  the  inspection  of  the  governors  of  the  varioQs 
istricts  ;  as  it  was  impossible,  for  the  University  of  Kasan,  to  su- 
perintend that  extensive  tract  of  country.  In  the  following  years 
the  academies  in  the  governments  of  Mc^hilet  and  Vivebsk  were 
disunited  from  the  circle  of  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  separate  inspector,  and  designated  the  circle  of  White  Russia. 
The  establishments  in  Odessa  and  Bessarabia  were  also  placed  un- 
der separate  inspections.  A  code  of  regulations  was  promulgated, 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  schools  established  beyond  the 
Caucasus.  A  new  Institute  called  the  '  Pedagogical/  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,,  was  opened  in  St  Petersburg. 

Reports  for  1830  and  1831.  — The  annexed  tables,  show  by  a 
comparison  of  these  two  years,  the  state  of  all  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  this  empire,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Changes  in  the  Circles  of  Instruction.  —  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1831,  a  new  distribution  of  the  various  schools  was  settled, 
by  which  the  Moscow  Circle  was  transferred  to  that  of  St  Peters- 
burg the  schools  of  Novogorod  Government,  and  to  Karkov,  those 
of  Voronez.  The  St  Petersburg  Circle  transferred  to  the  Mos- 
cow Circle,  the  schools  of  Smolensk  and  Kaluga  Governments  — 
those  of  Minsk  were  transfered  from  Wilna  to  White  Russia ;  and 
Volhyuia  and  Podolia  to  the  Circle  of  Karkov. 

Reasons  for  the  decrease  of  Schools  in  1831.  —  Owing  to  the 
Cholera  in  1831,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  the  schools  were 
closed.  The  Moscow  University  shut  up  in  1830,  resumed  its 
public  lectures  13th  January,  1831.  In  the  Universities  of  St 
retereburg  and  Dorpal,  the  vacation  commenced  earlier  than 
usual.  In  Wilna  Government,  the  Cholera  and  Polish  war, 
put  a  stop  to  everything,  and  this  was  the  case  also  in  the  surround- 
ing governments.  On  recommencing  the  year,  only  six  Gymnasia, 
and  sixteen  district  schools  were  opened.  In  the  University  of 
Wilna,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  for  the  students  to  assemble  in 
any  number,  until  things  were  more  settled  ;  only  the  medical 
lectures  were  given,  and  those  only  to  such  students,  as  were  ed- 
ucating at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

On  the  recommencement  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools 
of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  further  reforms  were  introduced.  In 
consequence  of  the  disturbances,  during  the  revolt  of  the  southern 
provinces,  the  Gymnasia  of  Vennitsk,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Volhy- 
nia, were  closed,  as  well  as  several  private  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  monks  of  St  Basil,  in  the  governments 
of  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  Kiev. 
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In  1831,  tbe  reform  of  the  departmeDt  of  instructioa  was  con- 
daued  according  to  tbe  regulations  of  1828,  and  all  schools  not 
cooducted  agreeably  thereto,  were  closed.  This  will  account  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number,  as  stated  in  the  tables. 

Private  Schools  attacked  to  the  Gymnasia.  —  By  the  regulations 
of  1828  in  laying  down  the  schools  attached  to  the  Universities,  it 
was  arranged  to  remodel  by  degrees,  those  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment Gymnasia  for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  officers  of 
tbe  service.  As  these  schools  had  depended  on  the  resources  pf 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  founded,  until  the  present  time, 
they  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nobility  ;  but  in 
Simbirsk,  a  school  of  this  kind,  on  the  new  system,  was  opened  for 
ten  poor  scholars  as  a  trial,  under  the  name  of  '  Charitable  Insti- 
tute of  the  nobility,'  to  be  continued  until  the  full  number  of 
scholars  appointed  by  the  regulations,  was  complete. 

Measures  for  improving  Private  Education.  —  One  great  de- 
sideratum of  the  government  reform,  was  to  have  more  attention 
given  to  the  private  education  of  children,  and  especially  to  super- 
intend the  masters  of  schools  —  private  tutors,  and  governesses. 
In  the  regulations  of  1828,  rules  were  laid  down  for  admitting  for- 
eigners and  private  persons,  to  the  situation  of  teachers ;  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  due  order,  in  all  private  schools  under  their 
care.  In  the  Ukase,  of  1831,  regulations  were  most  amply  detailed, 
placing  all  under  a  kind  of  visitation  or  superintendence  of  the 
police,  who  were  required  to  watch  over  tbe  conduct  of  all  foreign- 
ers engaged  in  educating  youth,  whether  in  schools  or  in  private 
families. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    EXPRESSION, 
AS   A   BRANCH    OF   MENTAL   DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annali  of  Edacition. 

In  the  communication  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  your  work, 
I  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  depress  the 
character  of  modem  eloquence,  and  to  obstruct  the  development  of 
the  power  of  expression. 

Another  of  the  evils  of  modern  education,  which  tend  to  impair 
the  power  of  expression,  arises  from  the  inertness  and  degene- 
racy of  feeling  which  are  necessarily  consequent  upon  our  modes 
of  discipline.  Much  of  the  evil  now  alluded  to,  has  its  origin  in 
the  neglect  of  health,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  But, 
among  its  usual  causes,  we  cannot  overlook  the  cramping  of  the 
young  powers,  and  the  stinting  of  youthful  experience,  which  so 
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ftrikiDgly  characterise  the  influeoce  both  of  the  nursery  and  the 
school.  The  child,  generally  speaking,  is  left  to  labor  and  lag  in  his 
progress,  from  a  paucity  of  objects  for  observation,  from  the  tedium 
of  monotony,  and  from  the  prevailing  want  of  living  and  varied  inter* 
est  in  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  nature, 
not  less  than  his  experience,  becomes  limited  and  impoverished. 
His  impulses  are  few  and  feeble ;  and  his  character  consequently 
becomes  stagnant.  How  different  the  result  from  that  for  which 
man's  complicated  constitution  and  inexhaustible  capacities  seem 
deigned!  How  different,  often,  is  the  result,  in  those  favored 
instances  in  which  the  spring  time  of  human  life  happens  to  be 
spent  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  country  residence,  amidst 
the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  variety,  and  strong  natural  excite* 
ment  —  as  contrasted  with  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the 
period  of  childhood  is  passed  under  the  restrictions  and  privations, 
or  artificial  incitements,  inseparable  from  the  forms  of  city  life! 

[f  it  is  true  that  we  can  express  well  only  what  we  have  felt,  and  if 
expression  is  necessarily  an  important  end  of  cultivation,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  social  man,  education  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
deepen,  enlarge,  and  vary  the  avenues  of  early  experience,  in  order 
to  quicken,  invigorate,  and  expand  the  vitality  of  mind.  Change, 
vicissitude,  novelty,  penetrating  and  arousing  sensation,  are  anindis- 
pensablc  part  of  the  discipline  of  a  human  spirit.  By  these  is  it  im- 
pelled to  all  its  higher  forms  of  action,  and  especially  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  expressive  powers.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  quell  the 
susceptible  spirit  of  childhood  by  inducing  morbidness  of  the  animal 
nature,  to  lull  it  in  mental  inaction,  or  to  stupify  it  by  senseless  rou- 
tine, whether  of  passive  or  of  active  experience,  —  of  neglect,  or  of 
monotonous  tuition.  Nor  is  the  excitation  of  one  class  of  faculties, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  at  all  different  in  its  ultimate  consequences. 
Look  at  the  wearied  and  hackneyed  victims  of  premature  lessons 
and  ever  renewed  tasks,  in  whom  the  freshness  of  the  soul  is  worn 
out  in  childhood.  Here,  it  is  not  cultivation  that  we  see,  but  sys- 
tematic destruction.  The  early  education  which  prepared  the 
mind  for  those  matchless  examples  of  expression,  to  which  we  still 
revert  with  increasing  admiration,  was  vivid,  penetrating,  various, 
invigorating,  and  inspiring  in  its  influence.  It  was  liberal  in  expos- 
ure and  hardship,  in  sunshine  and  recreation,  in  contact  with 
nature  under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  perfect  speci- 
mens of  ineffably  beautiful  art.  It  cherished  romantic  and  enthusi- 
astic impulse,  as  well  as  exacted  severe  self-discipline  and  rigorous 
restraint.  The  tone  of  feeling  was  raised  to  its  highest  capability. 
No  wonder  that  an  instrument  thus  created,  thus  finished,  thus 
cherished,  should  give  forth  sounds  that  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear  of  man. 
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The  claims  of  tbe  human  affections,  particularly  in  their  earliest 
experience,  demand  an  extent  and  variety  of  provision,  which  have  not 
bitnenobeen  exemplified  in  modern  experiments  in  education.  On 
thb  part  of  our  nature  is  morality  grounded.  Yet  nothing,  and.,  gene- 
rally worse  than  nothing  is  done,  to  develope  the  capabilitiesof  tliissoil. 
£xcept  the  primal  care  of  the  mother,  what  good  influence  is  shed 
upon  this  productive  field  ?  What  is  effectually  or  wisely  doneto 
deepen,  enrich,  and  vivify  it  ?  Is  the  tilling  hand  put  forth  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  warming  sun,  or  the  salutary  frost,  to  irrigate  it  when 
parched,  or  to  renovate  it  when  exhausted  ?  Higher  considerations, 
indeed,  than  these  connected  with  our  present  subject,  urgb 
the  refonnation  of  education  in  this  respect;  and  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  remodel Img  of  the  plan  of  education,  will  suffice,  either  for  the 
particular  end  in  view  in  these  suggestions,  or  for  the  more  general 
ones,  of  meeting  the  demands  of  human  nature  in  the  moral  rela- 
tions, and  of  providing  for  the  expanding  mind  that  spiritual  nurture 
of  pure  and  exalted  affections,  which  is  drawn  from  the  highest  of 
all  sources. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  only  general  principles  are  advanced, 
which  may  be  carried  out  into  more  minute  and  practical  application, 
in  subsequent  numbers. 

Another  impediment  to  progress  in  this  department  of  education, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  utter  neglect  of  early  culture,  in  relation  to 
the  imaginative  faculty ;  and  in  no  community  is  this  neglect  so 
prevalent  as  in  those  in  which  the  English  language  is  tbe  vehicle 
of  communication. 

Imagination  is  the  power  which  gives  form  to  ideas,  and  renders 
them  susceptible  of  distinct  and  impressive  character.  Destitute  of 
this  power,  thought  would  escape  us  in  vapid  abstraction,  and  feeling 
would  be  so  dim  and  vague,  as  hardly  to  become  a  subject  of  con- 
sciousness. Imagination  confers  on  us  the  power  of  assimilating 
our  inward  being  to  the  surrounding  universe,  by  associating  the 
fleeting  shadows  of  conception  with  the  more  palpable  objects  of  the 
perceptive  faculties.  We  thus  realize  the  analogies  of  our  nature 
and  our  conditions,  invest  these  ^ith  the  unity  of  conscious  life, 
and  amplify  and  inspire  our  being,  by  quickening  and  strengthening 
it  at  once  from  within  and  from  without.  This  accumulative  and 
concentrating  energy  becomes  the  vital  force  of  expression,  in  all 
its  forms;  not  only  conferring  on  language  the  charm  of  imagery, 
but  giving  body  and  figure  to  abstraction,  and  rendering  thought 
communicable. 

The  inert  and  lifeless  character  of  imagination,  in  the  youth  of 
England  and  America,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  nations,  is 
mainly  owing  to  three  circumstances  :  the  absence  of  elevated  and 
inspiring  association  in  the  modes  of  early  culture ;  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  mechanical  convenience  and  routine,  b  the  aspect  of 
mrrounding  condition ;  and  the  too^  exclusive  exercise  of  the 
memory  and  the  rational  faculties,  in  all  the  stages  of  education. 

The  discipline  of  the  nursery  is  generally  very  defective,  as 
r^rds  a  prospective  influence  on  association.  Sull  less  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  point  of  early  cultivation,  by  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools.  Childhood  is  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in 
intellectual  inertness  and  ennui,  caused  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  the  same  uninteresung  forms  and  sounds,  and  the  same  mechan* 
ical  and  insignificant  occurrences.  Life  is  thus  rendered  stale,  at 
its  very  outset ;  and  the  wearied  imagination  soon  learns  to  subside 
into  a  lethargic  acquiescence  with  the  character  of  circumstances. 
Tameness  ofconception,  and  flatness  of  expression,  are  the  neces- 
sary results  of  such  experience  in  childhood.  How  difierent  this 
effect  from  that  designed  by  the  generous  provisions  of  nature, 
which  surround  the  child  with  every  variety  of  form,  and  color,  and 
sound,  with  magnitude  and  minuteness,  with  majesty  and  grace, 
with  motion,  and  action,  and  life,  in  endless  diversity.  The  teem- 
ing and  ever  changing  world  around  him,  was  evidently  intended  to 
cherish  a  rich  and  prolific  growth  of  associations,  to  multiply  the 
resources  of  mind,  and  to  endow  the  human  being  with  a  measure 
of  creative  power. 

To  put  man  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  his  great  birthright, 
we  must  cease  from  restriction  and  routine,  in  the  management  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  study  how  to  amplify,  rather  than  how 
to  abridge,  man's  early  privileges  and  natural  relations.  The  ten- 
dencies and  requisitions  of  the  human  constitution,  the  demands  of 
thegreat  law  of  ceaseless  renovation — to  which  life,  both  animal  and 
mental,  is  subjected — must  be  faithfully  observed.  The  nursery  and 
the  elementary  schools  must  be  assimilated,  in  degree,  to  the  scene  of 
power,  and  grandeur,  and  ever  varying  beauty,  without.  The  charm 
of  freshness  and  vicissitude  must  be  infused  into  the  consciousness 
of  life.  The  ingenuity  of  the  mother  and  the  teacher  must  be 
tasked,  to  furnish  both  food  and  stimulus  for  the  imaginative  power, 
that  its^vigor  and  buoyancy,  and  creative  facility,  may  ultimately 
contribute  their  powerful  aid  to  the  completion  of  character,  and  lo 
fertility  of  thought  and  language.  The  human  being  must  find,  as 
he  advances  in  ability,  that  the  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  scope 
for  action  and  observation,  are  expanding  around  him.  He  must 
not  be  left  to  feel  the  depressing  burden  of  power  not  exerted,  the 
ennui  arising  from  conscious  capability  unemployed.  He  must 
feel  that  his  mind  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  stirring  world  of  real- 
ity—alive,  and  active,  and  productive,  sustaining  and  renewing' 
itself,  forever,  from  the  importations  of  creative  energy. 

To  this  end,  the  mental  discipline  of  human  beings  must  undergp 
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ftTital  chtii|e. .  The  over-worked  intellect^  and  the  gorged  memory, 
mast  be  relieved :  a  healthful  revolution  must  take  place,  in  favor 
of  powers  long  and  deeply  injured  by  neglect,  yet  indispensable  to 
touDd  character  and  true  happiness.  The  whole  drift  of  our  early 
discipline^  at  present,  is,  to  overload  the  lower  order  of  facnhies, 
and  impoverish  those  which  are  the  fountains  of  man's  higher 
life.  We  lay  no  foundation  for  sentiment ;  and  we  consequently 
have  none  for  eloquence,  which  b  the  utterance  of  sentiment.  The 
Doblest  power  of  intellect,  conception,  the  creative  power  of  mind 
and  character,  is  overlooked.  Expression,  as  the  original  offspring 
of  the  soul,  can  hardly  exist  in  such  a  condition  of  the  mental  being ; 
and  not  until  the  conceplive  faculty  is  restored  to  vitality,  by  effi- 
cacious modes  of  early  culture,  can  the  power  of  just  and  forcible 
expression  be  attained ;  for  it  is  to  this  faculty,  germinating  in  the 
blended  soils  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  that  a  true  analysis  will  ever 
trace  the  reproductive  power  of  vivid  and  inspiring  communication. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  disproportioned  exercise  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  that  existing  education  is 
defective,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  expres<%ion,  as  a  branch  of 
early  mental  discipline.  We  are  chargeable  with  a  great  neglect 
of  the  moral  powers,  the  mainspring  of  all  effective  communication 
on  those  topics  which  usually  form  the  finest  field  for  eloquence, 
whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing.  Sentiment,  which  is  the  em- 
bodying of  our  moral  impressions  and  principles,  and  hence  the 
very  soul  of  language,  is  not  at  the  present  day,  an  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  culture  of  tiie  vounj!!;.  To  this  circumstance  is  chieflv 
owing  the  sterile  and  insipid  character  of  our  modes  of  expression. 
Under  the  guidanceof  ancient  discipline,  on  the  contrary,  the  pas- 
sion for  glory,  the  love  of  distinction,  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  the 
pride  of  character,  the  admiration  of  excellence  in  all  its  forms, 
physical,  moral,  and  ideal,  were  unceasingly  employed  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  youthful  soul.  The  forms  of  such  incitement,  it  must 
be  conceded,  were  sometimes  qestionable.  But  the  spirit  which 
they  kindled,  and  the  impulse  which  they  imparted,  gave  the  lof- 
tiness and  the  glow  of  inspiration  to  all  the  mental  productions  of 
antiquity,  and  leave  us  to  infer  what  might  be  effected  by  a  more 
pure  and  elevated  course  of  training,  such  as  should  be  prompted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  spirit  as  originally  exemplified,  was  noble,  ardent, 
self-denying,  generous,  and  irrepressible.  The  enfeebling  influ- 
ences of  modem  life  have,  it  is  true,  abated  its  heroism.  But  its 
main  trait,  an  unlimited  and  unwearied  benevolence,  still  exists, 
though  under  less  magnanimous  and  impressive  forms.  From  this 
source  should  early  education  be  enriched  with  copious  nurture  for 
the  youthful  spirit,  invigorating  and  dilating  the  heart  to  a  force 
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and  ekpansioD  of  feeliog,  far  transcending  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
ideal.  Yet  the  moral  tendency  of  modem  education  is  to  discour- 
age an  excursive  and  enterprising  spirit ;  we  are  prone  to  regard 
Christianity  as  an  influence  exhibited  in  passive  and  negative  vir* 
tues.  We  look  too  exclusively  at  ^  the  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,'  and  too  seldom  advert  to  the  considerations  of  '  honor  and 
immortality.'  The  young  are  seldom  made  to  feel  that  Christianity 
is  a  vocation  to  ^  glory  and  virtue,'  soliciting  and  sustaining  ^  the 
Qoblestactionof  the  soul,  and  designed  for  the  ample  development 
of  all  its  powers.  Education,  therefore,  is  defective  in  its  moral 
incitements;  and  the  heart  is,  in  general,  left  too  inactive,  for  the 
higher  efforts  of  expression,  all  of  which  must  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere fraught  with  the  elements  of  moral  life. 

To  aid  man  in  attaining  the  full  use  of  his  expressive  powers, 
much  of  his  early  culture  must  be  directed  to  the  affections  and  the 
will,  and  be  made  to  consist,  not  in  the  mere  inculcation,  but  the 
practice  of  active  and  arduous  virtue.  We  consume  the  youthful 
period  of  life  in  a  wasting  exercise  of  exclusive  and  unintermitted 
mtellection.  Never,  thus,  can  we  see  attained,  the  standard  of  those 
noble  effusions  of  mind  which  distinguish  the  era  of  antiquity,  or  of 
which,  in  later  times,  such  an  example  was  furnished  in  the  revered 
character  of  Milton,  whose  high  wrought  personal  virtues  gave  the 
tone  of  inspiration  to  whatever  he  wrote  —  to  his  ephemeral 
pamphlets  on  politics,  not  less  than  to  his  Paradise  Lost. 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    'PICTURE    SYSTEM'    OF 

EDUCATION. 

Mb  WooDBRiDGE,  —  In  this  day  of  pictures,  when  many  are 
anxiously  inquiring  —  Where  will  these  things  end  ? — every  friend 
of  children  ought  to  reflect  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  picture  sys- 
tem, and  the  ultimate  tendency  of  introducing  them  into  school  books. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  pictures,  there  are  two  opinions. 
One  class  of  men,  and  their  number  is  not  small,  believe  that  all 
pictures  are  useless.  They  do  not  regard  tb^ni  as  positively  mii* 
chievous,  except  in  so  far  as  they  engross  the  attention  and  time  of 
the  young,  and  encroach  upon  the  contents  of  the  purse.  Could 
some  parents  have  the  full  quota  of  labor,  which  their  mistaken 
views  of  education  or  their  avarice  demands  of  their  child,  and 
could  the  pictures  be  afforded  gratis,  they  would  have  nothing  to  sav* 

Another  class  believe  in  the  utility  of  pictures,  but  differ  greauv 
m  their  views  of  the  exteot  to  which  the  system  should  be  carriea. 
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Some  suppose  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  inustretion 
of  science ;  others  think  they  may  be  studied,  as  so  many  lessons 
of  themselves.  There  are  some,  also,  who  would  use  engravings 
of  a  good  character  to  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the 
habits  of  attention  and  observation. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  father,  who  selects  from  books  and 
periodicals  the  best  engravings  he  can  find,  pastes  them  into  a 
cx>ok,  and  presents  them  to  his  infants,  as  soon  as  they  will  pay 
them  the  least  attention.  He  has  found  that  when  they  come  to 
go  abroad  among  objects  of  which  they  have  before  seen  repre- 
sentations, they  observe  them  with  much  more  interest  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Besides  lliis,  they  return  to  tiie  study 
of  their  pictures  on  a  future  occasion,  with  new  interest  and  in- 
creased delight.  Sometimes  the  mere  infant  will  study  its  picture 
book  silently,  for  an  hour  together. 

Again,  there  is  another  and  a  very  numerous  and  increasing  class 
of  the  community,  whose  great  object,  in  the  use  of  engravings, 
seems  to  be  to  amuse.  All  books,  papers,  periodicals,  school- 
rooms, and  even  parlors  arc  to  be  strewed  in  profusion  with  pic- 
tures, not  so  much  to  illustrate  science,  or  cultivate  taste,  imagina- 
tion, or  the  mental  faculties,  as  to  please ;  or  as  some  of  them  say, 
*  to  make  children  happy.'  They  are  willing  they  should  study, 
but  the  objects  to  which  they  would  have  their  attention  directed, 
are  only  such  as  can  be  observed  and  studied  as  mere  play.  They 
are  wholly  opposed  to  pressing  upon  the  juvenile  attention,  that 
which  is  not  first  made  alluring  by  pictures,  or  conversation,  or 
both. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  this  portion  of  the  community, 
a  considerable  number  of  writers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
art  of  juvenile  book-making.  All  children's  books,  even  those  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  for  the  gravest  purposes,  must  be  highly 
embellished,  often  with  the  richest  engravings.  Ordinary  cuts  will 
not  answer.  And  books  without  any  cuts,  meet  with  a  reception 
still  less  favorable. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  forwarded  the  picture 
system  is  the  popular  author  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Peter 
Parley.  This  author,  while  he  has  written  some  books  in  a  most* 
excellent  style,  and  led  many  minds  into  the  same  track,  has  pub- 
lished others  which,  were  it  not  for  their  engravings,  would  neither 
instruct,  t)r  amuse ;    and  some  which  would  obviously  mislead. 

Those  who  measure  everything  by  what  they  call  its  utility^ 
declaim  loudly  against  all  this.  .  '  Let  the  course  be  pursued  a 
few  years  longer,'  say  they,  *  and  our  youth  are  ruined.'  *  Even 
now/  they  continue  to  observe,  *  children  will  not  read  as  they  once 
did.     If  a  book  is  not  *  full  of  pretty  pictures,'  it  is  untouched. 
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Even  a  school  book  wbicb  does  not  abound  witb  thenii  has  no 
charms.' 

But  the  evil,  it  is  added,  has  gone  further.  They  will  not  studr 
anything,  however  beautified,  as  they  once  did.  The  book  which 
is  set  off  with  the  6nest  engravings,  is  not  now  studied  with  half 
the  intensity  of  interest  with  which  books  were^  thirty  yean  ago^ 
which  had  no  pictures.  When  just  received,  the  pictures  are  run 
over  hastily,  and  perhaps,  some  of  the  shortest  stories  or  articles 
partially  perused.  It  is  then  thrown  aside  ;  or  if  its  lessons  are 
resumed,  it  is  only  as  drudgery,  or  with  the  same  disrelish  with 
which  the  epicure  returns  to  plain  food,  after  iiaving  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  on  delicacies. 

It  is  insisted  that  even  adults  are,  in  some  measure,  affected 
with  the  same  form  of  mental  disease.  The  cry  for  short  chap- 
ters, in  the  gravest  works  and  on  the  gravest  subjects,  short  arti- 
cles in  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine,  short  prayers  and  short 
sermons,  is  supposed  to  be  increased,  if  it  is  not  ^produced,  by  the 

Eicture  system.     Nothing  will  go  down  now,  we  are  told,  till  it  is 
ighly  seasoned,  to  please  the  caprice  of  a  capricious  palate  and 
stomach. 

While,  however,  we  admit  the  justness  of  many  of  these  views, 
and  regret  the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  any  disposition  to 
confound  study  and  play,  —  business  and  relaxation,  —  we  cannot 
admit  that  all  the  mischief  alluded  to  arises  from  this  source  —  the 
picture  mania.  We  believe  that  the  injudicious  portions  of  Parley's 
books,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  have  had  their  influence. 
But  we  believe  that  much  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  all  this,  even 
in  the  domestic  and  social  habits.  Arti6cial  wants  have  multiplied 
disproportionally  to  the  means  which  most  families  enjoy  of  grati- 
fying them.  This  involves  parents  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  occu- 
pation, which  leaves  neither  time,  nor  strength,  nor  disposition  for 
thought.  Sometimes  several  occupations  are  followed.  Almost 
nothing  is  read  but  the  newspaper  ;  and  nothing  but  business,  and . 
fashions,  and  amusements,  conversed  upon.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  so  unfavorable,  how 
can  the  love  of  knowledge  or  the  habit  of  thought  be  implanted  ? 
Or  if  implanted  by  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  how  can  it  thrive  ? 
When  we  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  most  families  in  this 
busy,  money-making,  money-seeking,  community,  —  even  chris- 
tian families  —  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unwillingness  to,  study, 
of  which  so  many  of  our  most  thorough  teachers  of  common,  sab- 
bath, and  high  schools  complain.  There  is  room,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  account  for  it  all,  were  there  no  serious  charges  to  bring  against 
the  picture  system.  And  I  am  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
picture  system,  is  only  the  natural  but  noxious  growth  of  a  soil 
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alieadj  prepared  by  parental  mistake  and  nm^ect  Still  its  ten- 
dencnr,  b  some  instances,  whether  it  shall  be  found  to  sustain  the 
relation  of  cause  or  of  efiect,  is  most  unhappy :  and  it  becomes  the 
inteDectual  no  less  than  the  moral  guardians  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  arrest  the  evil,  if  possible  —  before  it  bears  off  like  a  mighty 
flood,  every  vestige  of  that  national  character  for  which  we 
were  once  preeminent.  X. 


[Fortho  Annalt  of  Education.] 
COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

NO.  IV.    ■ 
READING    AND    STUDY. 

In  my  last  number  I  addressed  myself  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  importance  of  continuing  and  perfecting  our  educa- 
tion by  continuing  the  habits  of  observation  which  we  began  in  in- 
fancy, and  thus  of  gaining  experience.  I  closed  by  urginc;  the 
necessity  of  reading,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience 
of  others,  as  well  as  to  guide  and  correct  our  own  observations. 
By  resorting  to  books  we  may  gain  more  than  a  thousand  lives  would 
enable  us  to  acquire  by  personal  observation  ;  and  may  learn  much 
that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  except  from  the  records  of  llio  past. 
However  great  the  value  we  place  on  experience,  it  cannot 
then  be  complete  without  books.  It  is  idle  to  despise  book  learn- 
ing. Be  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  you  know  enough  to  neglect 
what  others  have  learned  before  you.  If  your  own  Observation 
and  Experience  are  worth  something,  the  Observation  and  Expe- 
rience of  others  are  worth  much  more  ;  and  your  own  is  mainly 
valuable  because  it  prepares  you  to  learn  by  that  of  others.  If  a 
.man  will,  he  may  improve  by  his  own ;  but  if  he  toill,  he  may 
improve  a  thousand  fold  more  by  a  due  use  of  the  Experience  and 
Observation  of  others.  He  may  see  widi  ten  thousand  eyes,  work 
with  ten  thousand  hands,  and  have  ten  thousand  lives,  who  by 
reading,  does  in  one  single  life,  take  in  as  far  as  he  can,  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  other  men  of  his  own  and  all  past  times.  This 
is  true  certainly  to  us,  who  have,  in  our  own  English  language,  a 
key  to  the  whole  store  of  ancient  and  modern  wisdom. 

Vet,  to  the  knowledge  and  skill,  which  may  be  derived  from 
books,  your  own  observation  and  experience  must  prepare  the  way. 
It  is  only  by  your  own,  that  you  can  understand  and  apply  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  others.  Without  it  you  may  read, 
either  to  forget,  or  only  to  retain  a  mass  of  lumber  in  disorder  and 
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ooafiimon.    If  jou  rigfady  use  your  own  opportunities  of 
tbn  and  experience,  you  will  be  prepared  to  survey  every  subject 
to  which  you  may  wish  to  apply  the  observation  and  experience  of 
others :  and  in  every  case,  will  but  enlarge  by  books,  the  IuiowI«> 
edge  which,  without  them,  you  have  begun  to  obtain.     Thus  the 
knowledge  accessible  without  books,  prepares  us  for  that  which 
books  afford,  and  that  afforded  by  books  does  but  direct,  guide, 
extend,  and  perfect,  that  which  is  gained  without  them.     What  is 
Arithmetic,  but  calculation   perfected  from  our  first  thoughts  of 
number  and  quantity  :  from  our  first  observation  and  experiment 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  two  from  three  leave  one  ?     What 
is  Geography  but  extending  the  knowledge  of  place,  which  you 
gained  in  the  first  observations  and  experiments  of  infancy  and 
childhood  ;  —  or  Chemistry,  but  a  nicer,  fuller  view  of  the  secret 
principles  of  nature,  of  which  you  have  taken  some  notice  in  the 
growth  and  decay  of  plants  and  animals,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  water 
and  steam,  in  soap-making,  bread-making,  boiling,  baking,  brew- 
ing ;  —  in  the  most  common  operations  of  nature  and  art  ?    Or 
what  is  Natural  History,  but  a  fuller  view  of  what  you  have  observ- 
ed of  the  forms,  structure,  habits,  relations  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals around  you  ;  —  or  Natural  Philosophy,  but  the  science  which 
you  put  in  practice  in  every  motion  of  your  body  —  which  you  ap- 
ply, or  see  applied,  in  all  the   labors  and  arts  of  life?    The  hoe, 
the  plough,  the  spade,  the  well-sweep,  or  wheel,  or  pump,  are  all 
concerned  in  Natural  Philosophy,  as  truly  as  the  complrcated  ma- 
chinery, moved  by  water  or  steam.     What  again  is  History,  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times,  but  a  larger  view  of  what  you  have  taken 
notice  of,  in  yourselves  or  others  ?    Certainly  '  book  knowledge  * 
is  the  best  aid  to  knowledge  without  books  ;  and  knowledge  with- 
out books  the  best  aid  to  '  book  knowledge.'    Man  cannot  be  wise 
according  to  the  capacity  of  his  rational  nature,  without  the  wis- 
dom of  other  men.     Neither  can  the  wisdom  of  other  men  make 
that  man  wise,  who  brings  not  what  he  reads,  to  the  test  of  his 
own  observation  and  experience. 

But  reading  brings  you  to  more  than  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  other  men  and  other  times.  One  book  there  is,  rich  in 
the  history  of  men  —  of  individuals  and  nations,  —  which  with  that 
history,  reveals  all  that  most  concerns  man  to  know ;  as  the  word 
of  Him  who  knoweth  all  things.  The  Bible  reveals  the  great 
principles  of  our  duty  and  welfare,  now  and  forever,  more  clearly 
than  we  could  find  them  out  by  any  length  of  existence  —  or  by 
the  history  of  men  and  nations  for  any  duration  of  their  being.  U 
gives  the  experience  and  observation  of  men,  as  far  as  it  can,  and 
then  supplies  the  defect  of  that  communication,  from  the  stores  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge.    Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  can 
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kun  somethiog  finom  our  own  observation  and  experience  ;— that 
wa  can  learn  something  from  the  observation  and  experience  of 
others ;  but  more  thankful  still  for  the  word  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  which  meeting  what  we  have  felt  and  seen,  is,  in  matters 
of  our  highest  need,  above  and  beyond  all  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  men.  The  Bible  is  to  us,  what  the  instruction  of 
C rents  is  to  their  children  ;  or  of  teachers  to  their  pupils,  or  of 
oks  of  science  to  beginners.  It  meets  us  with  lessons  suited  to 
our  observation  and  experience,  and  requires  our  faith  in  the  as- 
cending steps  which  it  opens  before  us.  We  listened  to  our  parents 
when  they  opened  before  us  the  path  of  life.  We  followed  our 
teacher,  and  our  book,  when  we  were  required  to  believe  in  the 
numerous  principles  of  science,  until  our  faith  was  turned  to 
knowledge  in  our  progress.  Let  us  in  like  manner  proceed  from 
our  observation  and  experience  of  good  and  evil,  to  learn  what  the 
Infinitely  Wise  teaches  us  in  regard  to  this  life,  and  the  life  to  corne, 
until  at  length  our  religious  faith  may  be  turned  to  knowledge. 
In  order,  however,  to  the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  our 
reading  must  be  study,  or  rather  observation.  All  men  grow  up  and 
live  amidst  opportunities  of  observation  and  experience,  but  with 
what  different  results!  How  little,  for  the  most  part,  do  they  learn.  So 
multitudes  read  —  with  as  Utile  profit,  as  if  they  read  not.  Thev 
read  thousands  of  pages  in  a  year,  tens  of  thousands  in  their  life 
time,  yet  grow  very  little  or  no  wiser.  They  had  eyes  and  no  eyes, 
alike  in  all  their  intercourse  with  men  and  things,  and  in  all  their 
perusal  of  books.  They  neither  think  nor  act  to  better  purpose, 
for  themselves  or  others,  for  all  they  have  seen,  felt  or  read. 
What  a  pity  tO'  live  so  long,  to  see,  hear,  feel,  try,  and  read  so 
much  in  vain  ! —  as  if  a  child  after  two  years  activity  and  diligence, 
were  to  remain  still  like  an  infant  of  a  month  old  ! — or  as  if  a  youth 
after  being  schooled  a  dozen  years,  would  be  found  with  no  more 
knowledge  and  skill  than  a  child  of  two  years  old  !  What  a  pity  — 
after  the  observation  and  experience  and  reading  of  fifty  years  — 
to  have  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  mere 
young  man  !  In  order  to  make  reading  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  by  it  to  perfect  observation  and  experience,  you  must  study 
Let  me  give  an  instance  which  will  make  my  meaning  plain. 

Suppose  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  take  the  Arithmetic  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  a  small  book,  of  two  hundred  pages.  He  can  easiljT 
read  it  thronjrh  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  would  this  reading  do  him 
any  good  ?  Why  has  he  gained  nothing  by  reading  his  Arithmetic 
through  in  two  days  —  every  word  and  figure  —  from  beginning  to 
end  ?  Plainly,  because  he  has  not  studied  it.  He  must  indeed 
read  his  Arithmetic,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  reading  which  he  cannot  fin- 
ifh  in  two  days.    He  cannot  read  it  to  purpose  without  taking 
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months  for  the  task ;  and  even  then  he  roust  study  it ;  that  b,  be 
must  read  it  with  such  attention  and  in  such  .oraer  that  he  may 
understand  what  he  reads,  with  such  repetition  as  will  6x  in  his 
mind  what  he  reads,  and  with  such  reflection  as  shall  enable  him 
to  use  his  knowledge.  The  same  course  is  required,  in  all  books, 
if  we  would  read  4o  purpose — if  by  reading  we  would  become  wiser 
and  better.  All  books  will  not  require  equal  time,  or  attention, 
or  repetition,  or  reflection  ;  but  each  must  have  its  share;  or  hun- 
dreds of  books  may  be  read  in  vain. 

Nothing  can  be  learned,  no  art  can  be  acquired,  without  atten- 
tion. Nothing  has  been.  In  infancy  you  gave  attention  to  the 
voice,  that  you  might  hear  exactly  the  words  you  would  understand, 
and  learn  to  speak ;  and  to  the  lips  and  tongue  and  mouth,  that 
you  might  see  exactly  the  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech.  You 
gave  attention  when  you  learned  to  write,  or  read,  or  cypher.  At 
this  moment,  I  am  taking  a  lesson  on  the  importance  of  attention. 
I  am  sitting  in  a  room  where  a  Music  teacher  is  giving  lessons  on 
the  Piano-Forte,  without  giving  attention-  But  just  now,  I  heard 
the  pupil  say,  '  I  had  to  stop  and  think/  i.  e.  '  I  had  to  give  at- 
tention. Now  the  Piano  rings  again.  But  hark !  the  teacher's 
voice.  *  You  are  wrong,  you  did  not  attend,  you  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  you  must  give  attention,^ 

But  to  attention  you  must  add  repetition ;  you  must  do  over 
and  over  again  ;  you  must  practice  until '  practice  makes  perfect.* 
You  must  repeat  observation,  experience  and  reading,  until  the 
truth  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  habit  fixed. 

But  attention  and  repetition  must  be  in  such  order  as  is  fitted  to 
the  condition  of  the  faculties.  The  child  must  not  attempt  what 
is  suited  only  to  manhood,  nor  the  ignorant  what  is  suited  only  to 
the  more  learned.  The  first  lesson  in  Arithmetic  should  not  be 
the  rule  of  three,  or  the  square  root ;  and  if  it  be,  attention  and 
repetition  'will  be  in  vain.  Tlie  first  attempt  of  an  apprentice 
should  not  be  to  make  the  article  which  belongs  only  to  a  master 
of  the  trade.  The  reading  book  of  a  novice  should  not  be  that 
which  cannot  be  understood  witliout  years  of  previous  study.  *  I 
bought,'  said  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men, '  when  1 
was  in  college,  Young's  Night  Thoughts  and  tried  to  read  them, 
and  gave  them  up  in  despair  because  I  could  not  comprehend 
them.  I  laid  them  by  several  years,  and  read  them  at  length  with 
ease  and  great  delight,  because  my  mind  had  become  prepared.' 
Read  then,  —  study  then,  —  in  order.  Let  the  next  be  indeed  the 
next. 

^  The  purest  way  for  a  learner,'  says  Locke, '  is  not  to  advance 
by  jumps  and  lane  strides, —let  that  whkrh  he  sets  himself  to 
leam  next,  be  indeed  the  next ;  i.  e.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what 
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he  already  knows  as  possible ;  let  it  be  distinct,  but  not  remote 
from  it.  Let  it  be  new^  and  what  be  did  not  know  before,  that  the 
understanding  may  advance ;  but  let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be, 
that  its  advances  may  be  clear  and  sure.  All  the  ground  that  it 
gets  in  this  way,  it  will  hold.  This  distinct  and  gradual  growth  b 
Knowledge  is  firm  and  sure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it,  in  every 
step  of  its  progression,  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train.' 

But  to  attention — repetition — order — reflection  must  be  added,  in 
order  to  profit  by  observation,  experience  and  reading.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  much  reflection  there  is  in  infancy,  or  how  much 
It  aids  infant  observation  and  experience,  because  every  one  forgets 
that  early  portion  of  his  own  life.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  infants  must 
improve  themselves  as  rational  creatures,  i.  e.  by  the  exercise  of 
their  thoughts.  This  explains  the  twofold  improvement  which 
we  perceive,  viz.  in  each  particular  matter  which  they  learn,  and 
in  those  rational  powers  which  at  every  moment  must  direct  their 
observation  and  experience.  The  infant  on  its  mother's  lap,  or  on 
the  floor,  looking,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  snrielling,  trying  its  hands 
and  feet,  is  not  a  mere  animal  ^  neither  does  it  belong  to  the  idle- 
minded  class  of  human  beings,  which  is  made  up  always  of  its  el- 
ders. Its  mind  is  as  busy  as  its  body  ;  while  it  inwardly  reflects 
upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  all  it  meets  with. 

In  infancy  (let  us  be  thankful  for  the  wise  arrangement  of  heav- 
en), reflection  is  spontaneous.  If  it  is  not  a  contradiction  to  say 
so,  God  has  given  to  infancy  the  instinct  of  willing  and  active 
thoughts,  which  ceases  not  until  reason  has  grown  strong  enough 
for  free  thought,  choice,  decision.  Thenceforth,  it  must  invigorate 
and  perpetuate  itself.  Reflection  must  thenceforth  exist  of  choice 
decision,  and  self-government.  The  field  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience must,  in  a  word,  be  voluntarily  studied.  All  books  of 
knowledge  must  be  studied.  The  book  of  revelation  must  be 
studied,  with  attention,  repetition,  just  order,  and  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  reasonable  beings,  that  we  may  learn  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  all  that  comes  before  us. 

What  shall  we  say  now,  of  *  common  schools  and  common  educa« 
tion  ?'  Are  not  *  men  and  things  '  before  the '  people,'  and  may  not 
each  one  improve  without  limit,  by  observation,  and  experience,  and 
reading  ?  What  else  can  hinder  any  one,  but  his  having  eyes  and 
no  eyes,  ears  and  no  ears,  senses  and  no  senses,  facuhies  and  no 
faculties,  books  of  every  science  and  no  reading,  and  no  studying, 
the  book  of  books  and  no  heart  to  search  it,  to  meditate  upon  it 
and  apply  to  their  proper  use  the  blessed  principles  it  contains  ? 
Alas,  what  is  liberty  to  the  idle-minded  1 — what  the  privilege  of 
being  an  American  and  a  Republican,  to  those  who  will  not  im- 
prove by  observation,  experience  and  reading?    What  the  blessing 
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of  being  rational  and  immortal^  to  those  who  wiQ  not'  aeek  the 
wisdom  of  reasonable  and  immortal  beings  ? 


[For  the  Annala  of  Edocatioo.] 
SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 


Much  has  been  said,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  importance  of 
School  Libraries.  Like  every  other  proposed  innovation  upon 
ancient  usage,  they  have  had,  and  still  have,  both  advocates  and 
opponents. 

Their  opponents  insist  that  children  read  by  far  too  much 
already ;  that  he  would  be  doing  them  more  good  who  should 
lessen  the  amount  of  their  reading  than  he  who  should  increase  it. 
That  the  reading  of  so  many  books  will  increase  the  feverish  state 
of  the  mind,  already  too  visible,  and  draw  off  the  attention  from 
severer  studies. 

The  friends  of  school  libraries  say,  that  instead  of  interfering 
with  other  studies,  facts  show  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
general  progress  will  be  the  greater  for  it ;  and  that  a  good  library 
proves,  in  some  measure,  a  substitute  —  a  cheap  one  too,  —  for 
vicious  amusements. 

Now  is  it  not  obvious  that  both  of  these  views  may  be  correct  ? 
Admit  that  children  read  too  much,  is  this  an  argument  against 
furnishing  them  with  a  new  set  of  books,  better  assorted  and  selected, 
and  might  not  this  course,  under  judicious  management  by  parents 
and  teachers,  secure  the  great  point  which  the  opponents  of  libra- 
ries suppose  is  defeated,  that  of  leading  them  to  read  better  books, 
and  fewer  in  number;  and  at  the  same  time,  reading  them .  more 
thoroughly  ?  Admit,  too,  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind ;  is 
there  any  way  of  correcting  it  but  by  appropriate  food  or  remedies, 
applied  to  the  mind  itself  ? 

To  starve  the  mental  stomach  entirely ^  —  will  it  not  be  to  induce 
excess  at  the  first  opportunity }  Surely  there  is  a  medium  between 
starvation  and  gluttony.  And  will  not  school  libraries,  well  select- 
ed, with  a  reference  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  tendency,  be 
most  likely  to  correct  that  morbid  or  feverish  tendency  in  the 
public  taste,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  too  obvious  ? 

The  points  of  difficulty  will  be,  in  making  the  selection  and 
the  loans.  How  to  contrive  a  plan  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
pupils  whose  rights  are  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  each 
iQoividual,  at.  each  drawing,  the  book  best  adapted,  at  that  period, 
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to  pfomote  bis  mental  and  moral  progress,  is  no  easy  task.  But 
if  this  can  be  overcome  —  (and  under  the  guidance  of  judicioiai 
teachers  it  probably  may)  the  effects  of  School  Libraries  must  it  is 
believed  be  most  happy. 

Teachers^  Libraries  have  been  long  ago  recommended.  In  this 
day  of  fancied  improvement  in  Education  it  is  strange  that  a  sub« 
ject  like  this  should  require  to  be  urged  ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  its  necessity.  In  making  this  remark  in  this 
place  it  was  our  object  to  suggest  the  importance  of  adding  to  each 
school  library  for  the  pupils,  a  few  books  for  teachers.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  not  a  very  large  number  specially  intended  for 
them.  If  every  school  cannot  afibrd  even  this  small  number,  let 
the  Library  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  the  Lyceum  library,  contain 
them,  and  let  teachers  have  access  to  their  use.  We  believci  too, 
that  most  teachers  would  derive  great  aid  in  fulfilling  their  arduous 
and  responsible  task,  by  reading  the  books  designed  for  their  pu- 
pils. It  often  happens  that  a  parent  or  a  teacher  will  derive  quite 
as  much  benefit  from  a  well  written  book  for  children,  as  from  one 
designed  for  his  own  use.  He  will  also  be  prepared,  in  this  way, 
to  converse  with  those  pupils  who  read  them,  and  ascertain  how 
thorough  has  been  the  perusal. 

These  remarks  on  School  Libraries  were  elicited  by  reading,  io 
the  Lynn  Weekly  Messenger,  an  account  of  the  Library  in  a  ward 
of  that  town.  This  library  contained,  at  that  time,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred volumes.  It  was  collected  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of 
individuals  —  often  of  those  who  derived  ho  benefit  from  that  par- 
ticular school. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions,  each  scholar  who  is  a  member 
of  the  school,  pays  at  least  one  cent  a  month ;  and  some  more. 
A  few  books  were  also  presented  to  the  Library ;  and  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  contributed  five  dollars. 

Besides  tlie  library,  the  school  has,  for  two  or  three  years,  been 
furnished  with  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  a  black  board,  maps  and 
charts,  periodicals,  &^c.  Among  the  maps  and  charts,  mentioned, ' 
arc  fourteen  maps  of  different  counties  on  pasteboard ;  and  among 
the  periodicals,  twenty  copies  of  the  Juvenile  Rambler  were  taken. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  school  to  Geology ;  and  the  pupils  have  collected  many 
specimens,  both  in  Lynn  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  stated,  that  a  third  part  more  knowledge  is  acquired,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  since  the  use  of  a  library,  apparatus,  periodi- 
cals, he.  ^  Most  of  the  scholars  feel  a  deep  interest  in  perusing 
the  library  books,  and  are  able  to  give  a  pretty  correct  account  of 
their  contents.' 

We  are  sorry  the  writer  does  not  state  the  manner  of  distribu- 
ting the  books,  as  we  conceive  that  much  of  their  usefulness  will 
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depend  on  this  circumstance ;  and  facts  of  this  kind,  as  aflbrding 
the  results  of  experience,  are  highly  useful.  But  without  this,  the 
account  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  sub> 
ject  we  had  selected  for  our  remarks^  but  deserves,  of  itself,  a  place 
in  the  ^  Annals  of  Education.' 


CHALMERS'   REMARESON  THE   LOCAL  SYSTEM. 

A  work  was  published  in  numbers,  several  years  since,  by  Dr 
Chalmers,  entitled,  '  The  Christian  and  Civil  Economy  of  large 
Towns',  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  good,  in  any  form,  to  a  large  population.  He  urges,  that 
whether  we  attempt  to  supply  •  the  bodily  necessities  of  men,  or 
their  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  it  is  important  to  adopt  a  local 
tViiem.  He  proposes,  that  in  all  beneficent  efforts,  a  town  or  city 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  each'  of  which  should  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  an  individual,  or  committee,  to  be  explored  and  supplied 
as  the  object  may  require.  The  general  and  obvious  advantages 
are;  thatm  this  way  all  the  suffering  or  want  will  be  discovered, — 
that  none  will  be  neglected  for  want  of  some  responsible  agent  — 
that  the  agents  themselves  will  feel  deeper  interest  in  a  field  which 
they  cultivate  constantly  and  permanently,  —  that  they  will  be- 
come better  qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  people  to  operate 
in  the  best  manner,  —  and  that  they  will  have  a  great  advantage,  in 
gaining  the  confidence  and  affections  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  conversant. 

The  plan  was  applied  in  Glasgow,  to  the  subject  of  instruction 
both  in  Sunday  and  day  schools  for  the  poor  ;  and  in  looking  over 
our  papers,  we  find  the  following^  summary  of  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, made  by  Dr  Chalmers,  at  Edinburgh,  in  conversation  with  the 
Editor,  several  years  since.  We  present  them  to  our  readers  as 
they  were  noted  at  the  time. 

*  The  Local  System  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  searches  every  cor- 
ner, and  brings  every  child  under  its  influence.  It  is  cultivating  a 
small  portion  of  ground  thoroughly,  instead  of  scattering  the  seed 
orer  a  large  tract.  It  is'givingan  example  o^what  culture  can  doj 
to  stimulate  all  around  to  action.  It  has  the  advantage  of  prox- 
imity.^ It  enlists  the  gregarious  feeling  in  its  support.  It  flatters 
the  pride  of  the  parent,  or  conciliates  his  good  will.  It  is  gene- 
rally effectual  in  bringing  out  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  teachable 
population  of  the  whole  two  hundred  inhabitants.'  <  There  are 
Sabbath  schook  of  thirty  children,  generally  one  to  every  district.* 
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'One  teacher  Is  employed  for  each  school,  usually  an  bumUe 
man.  He  is  found  fully  sufficient.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  begin  with  a  smaller  district,  andextend.' 

*  It  is  not  made  the  ^reat  obiect  to  cultivate  the  memory.  On  this 
ground,  DrC.  prefers  Watts's  Catechism.  He  would  never  carry  the 
memory  beyond  the  understanding.  Owen's  school  gave  him  new 
views,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  mind.  He  does  not  see  any 
ground  for  continuing  in  religion  the  rote  system,  which  is  abandoned 
on  other  subjects.  He  does  not  require  over  one  verse  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  Sunday.  As  to  storing  the  mind  with  passages, 
he  believes  learning  a  verse,  or  reading  a  chapter  daily  will  be 
as  efiectual  in  furnishing  topics.  He  does  not  see  the  advantage  of 
continuous  narrative.^ 

*  There  are  four  day  schools,  (in  Glasgow)  on  this  plan,  two  of 
which  are  devoted  to  reading.  Two  others  are  commercial  schools, 
and  teach  writing  and  accounts.  £ach  master  is  compelled  to 
spend  four  hours  daily  for  his  school  in  these  branches.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  has  the  building  to  use  for  instruction 
in  other  branches,  and  the  people  are  thus  led  on  to  the  higher 
grades  of  instruction.' 


[For  the  Annalt  of  EJacatiop.] 
HINTS    TO    YOUNG    TEACHERS. 

NO.    II. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  my  individual  experience, — on 
one  subject,  I  would  earnestly  address  youthful  teachei*s. 

There  is  a  common,  and  at  a  first  and  cursory  view,  a  very 
natural  opinion,  prevalent  among  men,  that  the  respectability, 
dignity,  and  even  importance  of  an  Instructor,  depend  on  the  stud- 
ies, and  the  ages  of  his  pupils,  consequently,  that  those  who  fit  boys 
for  college,  or  instruct  young  persons  in  the  superior  branches  of 
education,  are  highest  on  the  scale  of  teachers  ;  and  that  the  younger 
the  children,  and  the  less  they  learn,  the  less  important  and  dignified 
is  the  station  they  enjoy. f      Now  I  would  beg  leave  to  reverse  this 

*  The  thought  suggested  by  his  remarks  was,  that  a  principle  deeply 
rooted  in  the  understanding  or  the  conscience,  is  more  likely  to  be  efficacious 
than  a  sentence  imprinted  on  the  memory.  The  radiations  from  a  single  point  of 
truth  or  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  will  produce  more  valuable  light,  than  the 
crossing,  interfering  rays  from  many.  —  Ed. 

f  A  short  time  after  I  opened  a  sohool,  composed  of  quite  young  children,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  intelligent  friend  who  was  preceptor  of  a  largo 
seminary  in  the  West,  in  which  I  found  the  following  remark  :  <  lam  sorry  to  hear 
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order ;  —  and  1  trust  the  reasons  I  can  offer,  with  examples  I  may 
hereafter  adduce,  will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  opinion,  is  not  00)7 
a  false  one,  but  pregnant  with  danger  and  mischief,  not  only  to 
the  teacher  but  to  the  taught. 

As  a  comparison,  though  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  one, 
let  us  suppose  the  artizans  employed  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  building  were  told,  or  persuaded  themselves,  that  their  office 
was  a  very  humble  or  unimportant  one  —  that  as  they  only  worked 
on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  great  design,  and  on  parts  which  ^hen 
the  edifice  was  completed,  would  no  longer  be  visible,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  take  particular  pains  with  their  work,  except  to  ac- 
complish it  as  quickly  as  they  can  —  in  what  manner,  is  of  little 
importance.  But  is  not  the  whole  superstructure  to  be  raised  upon 
this  very  foundation  ?  Are  not  the  form  and  size  of  the  building 
deterniined  by  it ;  and  does  not  its  strength,  and  duration,  and  value, 
depend  greatly,  if  not  entirely  upon  it  ?  This,  however,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  is  a  very  imperfect  comparison,  for  the  ma- 
son may  perhaps  go  through  his  task,  and  perform  it  well,  without 
knowing  the  whole  design  of  which  his  work  makes  a  part  ;  he 
may  do  it  mechanically,  and  with  his  attention  confined  to  it  alone. 
But  the  teacher  of  young  children  should  see  the  whole  course  before 
them  ;  he  should  have  a  clear  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  the  edifice  which  he  is  assisting  to  raise.     He  is,  in  com- 

you  are  devoting  your  Ume  find  talents  to  an  A  B  C  school ;  you  might  do  some- 
thing better.'  By  this  time  I  was  just  be^nning  to  find  out  what  an  A  B  C  school 
was,  or  rather  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be  ;  and  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I 
aoBwered  my  correspondent  accordingly. 

[That  our  readers  may  know  something  more  of  our  correspondent,  we  subjoin 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter. 

<  I  have  longsince  given  up  the  labors,  and  the  trials,  and  the  privileges,  and  the 
rewards  peculiar  to  school  keeping,  circumstances  having  rendered  it  as  impera- 
tive a  duty  to  resign  as  to  assume  it.  The  occupations  in  which  I  am  at  present 
eiuraffed,  stilMeave  me  some  time  to  devote  to  pursuits  unconnected  with  them; 
and  lam  desirous  that  it  should  be  productive  of  something  possibly  useful  to 
others.' 

We  would  add,<that,for  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  view  of  one  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  excitements  and  bustle  of  the  school  room,  and  looks  back,  and 
looks  on  as  a  mere  spectator,  is  to  say  the  least,  not  less  likely  to  be  right  than 
that  of  those  whose  personal  feelings  are  still  concerned.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  first  sentiment  of  this  article.  We  con- 
sider the  error  it  attacks  as  serious.  We  believe  that  it  must  be  eradicated  beibre 
our  schools  can  be  placed  on  the  proper  basis.  We  believe  that  careful  obterveni 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  ten  men  qualified,  as  society  now 
it|  to  address  a  public  assembly,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  speaking  with  effect  to 
a  collection  of  children.  And  thus  it  must  ever  be,  so  long  as  it  m  considered  a 
trivial,  easy,  childish  employment— so  long  as  the  foundation  is  deemed  less  im* 
portant  than  the  superstructure.  Better  deprive  the  youth  of  competent  instrue- 
tioo,  than  the  child,  if  either  is  necessary ;  for  the  youth  is  capable  of  instruoting 
Ufflself,  if  the  proper  means  be  placed  in  his  hands.  — £d.] 
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pnisoD  with  other  teachers,  like  a  tniFeOer  who  should  undertake 
to  point  out  the  way  for  a  great  distance  to  some  stranger  inquiring 
of  bun,  when  compared  with  another  who  should  attempt  to  des* 
cribe  the  route  to  the  place,  from  one  much  nearer  to  it.  The  first 
certainly  requires  a  far  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  road, 
more  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  journey  as  a  whole,  he  should 
have  a  more  familiar  idea  of  the  objects  in  his  mind's  eye,  and 
more  distinctness  of  delineation  in  his  descriptions  of  them,  than 
one  who  b  preparing  the  stranger  to  go  from  a  shorter  distance,— 
if,  for  no  other  reason,  because  if  he  should  set  out  on  a  wrong 
track,  he  would  have  the  more  steps  to  retrace.  Though  it  may 
be  justly  said,  that  the  pupil  goes  but  a  small  part  of  his  journey 
by  the  direction  of  his  early  teacher,  yet  during  that  short  time, 
impulses  may  and  ought  to  be  given  him,  which  will  continue  to 
operate  through  life.  The  stimulus  to  many  an  after  important 
step,  to  many  an  excel^nt  resolution,  or  virtuous  triumph,  whose 
source  is  hidden  even  from  his  own  perception,  may  arise  from  the 
moral  and  intellectual  incentives  received  at  what  is  called,  in  con- 
tempt, an  A  B  C  school :  and  what  responsibility  does  the  convic- 
tion bring,  that  if  good  seeds  are  not  planted,  some  injurious  ones, 
whose  effects  are  equally  unnoticed  and  unknown  by  the  hand  which 
perhaps  thoughtlessly  scatters,  them  ;  may,  nay  must,  be  implanted? 
No  period  of  our  progress,  however  short,  from  infancy  to  our  gravesy 
passes  unmarked  by  some  strong  influences.  They  may  nourish 
and  improve  the  mind,  as  the  dews,  the  rains  and  the  snows  fertil- 
ize the  earth  ;  or  they  may  blight  and  destroy  its  best  capacities, 
like  the  worm,  or  the  noxious  vapors  which  j^event  vegetation,  or 
produce  poisonous  plants ;  while  the  causes  are  equally  hidden 
from  all  but  the  great  Creator. 

Certainly,  then,  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  care  of  early  child- 
hood is  all  essential,  and  should  be  intrusted  only  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  its  importance,  and  humbly,  yet  with  confidence,  acknowl- 
edge its  responsibility.  And  yet  how  can  this  be,  if  the  world 
attaches  little  or  no  consequence  to  it ;  if  the  teacher  is  led  to 
think  that  his  first  school  is  merely  a  sort  of  experiment  in  which 
he  may  try  his  hand,  and  that  if  he  finds  himself  successful,  he 
may  hope  for  something  better  and  higher  1  How  can  it  be,  if  pa- 
rents consider  it  of  so  litde  importance  as  to  think  and  to  say,  as  I 
have  a  thousand  times  heard  them  ;  — *  Why,  really,  I  cannot  give 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  schooling  of  so  young  a  child  ;'  or,  '  It 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  you  know,  what  school  he  attends 
now,  he  is  so  young.  I  shall  soon  send  him  to  a  higher  one.'  And 
these  observations  were  from  parents,  otherwise  sensible,  intelligent, 
and  deeply  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their  children.    If,  I  say. 
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the  great  mass,  even  among  the  most  cultivated  and  morally  wise 
persons,  entertain  such  opinions  as  these,  how  can  different  ones 
DO  expected,  from  those  who  undertake  this  comparatively  difficult 
office  ?  Their  motives  must  necessarily  be  personal  ones,  and 
though  po$sibly  of  a  pure  nature,  yet  quite  unconnected  with  the 
degree  of  good  or  evil  they  may  unconsciously  effect.  Other  and 
better  views,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come  afterwards. 

Here  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  1  do  not  refer  to  '  Infant 
Schools,'  commonly  so  called,  for  their  importance  is  of  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  stands  on  a  different  ground  from  those  of  which  I 
speak,  and  are  besides,  but  of  recent  origin.  1  have  not  sufficiently 
investigated  the  subject  to  speak  of  their  relative  or  even  actual 
\ralue,  though  it  strikes  me  strongly  that  the  parent,  if  capable  and 
favorably  situated,  is  the  fittest  guardian  for  his  child's  tender 
mind,  until  old  enough  to  begin  what  is  termed  school-education ; 
but  if  not,  (and  on  this  point  I  speak  with  conGdence,)  at  least  let 
an  Infant  School  be  conGned  to  the  infant  age,  to  three  or  at  most ' 
four  years  ;  for  I  know,  by  sad  experience,  the  ill  effects  on  the 
minds  of  children  who  have  continued  at  these  schools  long  after 
that  period,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

^  Among  those  things  which  I  learned  only  by  experience,  on  which 
I  would  venture  to  advise  young  teachers,  is  the  importance  of  re- 
ceiving pupils  of  as  nearly  the  same  age  as  possible.  This,  and 
the  following  remarks,  refer,  of  course,  to  private  schools  only. 
1  do  not  mean  exactly  an  equal  number  of  years,  but  I  mean 
only  that  the  elder,  and  younger,  and  middling  classes,  should  not  be 
together  at  the  same  school.  So  convinced  did  I  become,  of  this, 
that  as  I  began  to  instruct  little  children,  I  could  never  afterwards 
be  induced  to  lake  those  of  more  advanced  age  and  attainments. 
Had  I  done  so,  I  should  certainly  have  given  up  the  younger  ones; 
and  the  facts  w^hich  proved  this  to  my  mind,  I  shall,  perhaps,  here- 
after, be  enabled  to  specify.  Another  plan  which  I  would  advise 
is,  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  number  of  pupils  collected  should 
be  small  and  limited,  I  know  custom  has  made  it  appear  very 
strange  and  somewhat  preposterous,  perhaps,  thus  to  limit  the  num- 
ber in  a  school  for  yown^  children,  but  it  is  because  the  employment 
is  considered  of  such  trifling  importance.  '  Oh  !  you  can  as  well 
teach  thirty,  as  twentyfive  or  twenty,'  is  the  common  remark;  how 
very  erroneous,  every  conscientious  and  zealous  teacher  can  affirm. 
That  this  plan  is  wondered  or  sneered  at,  is  no  argument  whatever 
against  it,  if  it  be  really  right  and  proper.  Exclusive  of  its  ad- 
vantages in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  (for  there  is  no  common  say- 
ing more  true  than  that,  where  things  are  to  be  had  with  difficulty, 
they  are  most  eagerly  sought,  certainly  by  those  who  reflect  least 
on  the  subject,  and  these  unhappily,  make  up  the  larger  class  of 
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dMe  ir)lo  tfend  tbeif  children  to  fltobool,)  there  tre  tnhftts  I  vTould 
jMliciilirly  desire  (o  pomt  out.  One  is,  that  a  teacher  is  able,  id 
that  Ctfse,  to  preserve  much  greater  regularity  and  order  than  wher^ 
the  efaaikges  among  the  pupils  are  incessant,  and  where  new  faces 
wte  consequently  eter  interrupting  the  attention  of  the  little  stu- 
dents ;  and  this  order  and  regularity  are  more  necessary  to  the 
wen  being  of  a  school  and  its  teacher,  than  either  are  generally 
aware.  Another  weighty  reason  in  fiivor  of  this  practice,  is,  that 
die  iostmctor  is  not  obliged  to  class  his  scholars  so  much.  Ho 
can  pay  more  particular  attention  to  each  mind,  and  discover  its  indi- 
vidittl  capacity,  corporeal  as  toett  as  mentalj  for  sometimes  the 
one  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  other.  He  will  then  be 
enabled  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  peculiar  need  of  each  little 
inteHect,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  demanding  too  much  of  some, 
and  not  enough  of  others. 

h  may  be  said,  and  justly,  I  fear,  that  the  compensation  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  tuition  of  young  children,  is  inadequate  to 
the  sopport  of  a  Teacher,  unless  he  receives  a  very  large  number. 
Tlo  this,  in  some  respects,  conclusive  argument,  I  would  only  re- 
ply, that  a  reform  in  that  point,  in  prevailing  opinions,  is  very  ne- 
ceffisary ;  and  that  unless  there  are  some  to  be  found,  properly  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  promulgate  higher  and' 
more  correct  vievrs  —  these  views  can,  of  course,  never  be  pro- 
inulgated  —  but  fortunately  for  the  teacher,  however  unhappily 
for  mankind,  there  are  other  motives  swaying  men,  besides  those 
of  moral  advancement.  If  a  school  be  limited  to  a  small  number, 
it  will  soon  have  the  credit  of  being  what  is  called  a  select  schooly 
and  as  feshion  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  those  who  have  no  higher 
ideas  on  the  subject,  —  and  there  are  doubtless  some  who  from  a 
better  motive,  may  really  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  this  se- 
lect school  —  it  will  soon  be  found  that  sl  higher  price  is  no  barrier, 
and  rather  a  help  to  success  in  this  respect ;  and  thus  both  objects 
will  be  attained.  Of  course  I  mean  to  imply,  that  the  schoorreally 
has  that  moral  worth  which  will  enable  it  to  maintain  the  stand  it 
assumes,  for,  otherwise,  sooner  or  later  it  will  fall  in  the  opinion,  at 
least,  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  schools  have  not  sufficient  worth  to  support  them ;  and 
if  they  stand,  adventitious  causes  must  account  for  the  circum- 
stance. Yet  this  fact  is  a  consequence,  again,  of  the  very  effects 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  and  the  evils  constantly  act  and 
react  on  each  other ;  —  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  to  induce  parents  and  teachers  to  view  the  different  parts 
of  this  important  subject  in  their  true  point  of  light. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  one  more  hint,  while  on  the  subject 
of  selecting  and  arranging  the  kind  of  school  of  which  I  speak ; 
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it  isy  that  the  teacher  should  not  take  any  assistants.  The  propri- 
ety of  thb  advice  may  at  first  appear  doubtful,  but  I  will  ffve 
the  reasons  which  appear  to  me  conclusive,  and  then  leave  this 
point,  wit&  the  others  on  which  I  have  been  writing,  to  the  decis- 
ion of  my  readers.  In  the  first  place,  if  my  previous  assenions 
are  correct,  it  would  follow  that  no  assistant  could  be  needed;  since 
a  small,  limited  number,  could  be  readily  managed  by  one  persoa. 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  uniformity  of  management,  of  disci- 
pline, of  culture,  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  young ;  and  even 
supposing  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  manner  of  pursuing  them, 
to  be  equally  good,  allowing  that  the  teachers  perfectly  aeree, 
(which,  if  both  were  independent,  conscientious,  and  zealous, 
would  be  very  unlikely)  —  the  very  change,  from  one  to  the  other, 
dissipates  and  puzzles  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  is  oftentimes 
occupied  in  trymg  to  find  out  the  road  by  which  the  one  teacher 
came  to  a  conclusion,  as  he  may  see  it  is  a  different  one  from 
that  by  which  he  has  just  been  led  ;  while  the  Instructor,  uncon- 
scious of  this,  is  endeavoring  to  carry  him  on  to  another  point,  or 
showing  him  the  uses  to  be  derived  from  that  he  has  attained. 
Tliis  observation  is  equally  apjDlicable  to  the  regulations  and  disci- 
pline, and  I  feel  confident,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject, 
that  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is  a  just  one,  —  viz. 
that  one  teacher,  in  such  a  school,  is  better  than  two,  or  a  dozen. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  purport  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  and  animadversions.  My  desire  is  to  show  that 
some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  many  points  of  school  disci- 
pline, instruction,  and  order,  arc  erroneous ;  and  how  and  why  they 
are  so.  The  young  teacher  is  burthened  by  many  difiiculties,  which 
it  requires  all  his  self-command  to  meet,  and  his  every  virtuous  ef- 
fort and  resolution  to  strive  against ;  but  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  aware  of  them,  and  know  which  should  be  attributed  to  his 
own  defective  management,  and  which  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  entire  control,  perhaps,  but  which  may  be  modified  and  their 
consequences  rendered  less  injurious,  if  he  be  aware  of  and  pre- 
pared for  them.  Nor  do  I,  with  regard  to  the  plan  and  outward 
formation  of  the  school,  propose  anything  impracticable,  or  even 
difiicult ;  since  I,  myself,  was  enabled  to  effect  it,  with  entire  suc- 
cess ;  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  I  wiU  take  the  liberty 
to  show  in  a  future  article,  if  I  can  presume  on  the  interest  and 
kind  wishes  of  my  readers. 
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[Fof  tht  Amiali  ofMiWAtiM.] 
ON  THE  CONNECTION   OF  LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  every  class  of  society  depends,  for 
some  portion  of  its  happiness,  upon  the  other  classes  of  the  civil 

System  ;  and  that  every  individual,  however  insulated  in  feeling  and 
evoted  to  self,  derives  a  share  of  his  enjoyments  and  advantages 
fiom  his  intercourse  with  others*  This  observation  loses  none  of « 
its  force,  when  applied  to  the  different  institutions  for  education, 
through  which  we  pass,  in  the  successive  stages  of  our  progress 
toward  manhood.  The  faults  of  the  Primary  School  are  preserved 
m  the  Academy ;  the  faults  of  the  Academy  extend  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Although  the  professor  who  concentrates  all  his  powers  up- 
on one  subject,  may  feel  superior  to  the  instructor,  whose  efforts  are 
scattered  over  the  humbler  field  of  elementary  science,  it  is  upon 
him  that  he  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  for  the  pleasure 
and  success  of  his  own  labors.  If  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 
be  imparted  in  a  manner  that  excites  the  child's  curiosity,  and  calls 
into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  bis  mind,  the  principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  have  only  to  cherish  the  flame,  that  his  predecessors  have 
kindled.  And  when,  after  an  active  pursuit  of  his  academical 
course,  the  scholar  reaches  the  halls  of  the  University,  the  profes- 
sor will  derive  from  the  animation  and  interest  of  his  pupil,  a  new 
anunation,  and  a  new  interest,  in  revealing  to  his  delighted  eye  the 
inner  beauties  of  the  temple,  whose  portal  he  had  but  reached. 
These  also  must  he  leave,  and  mingle  with  the  active  world  that  lies 
beyond.  And  here  the  habits  which,  roughly  formed  in  the  Pri- 
mary School,  were  cherished  hi  the  Academy,  and  received  their 
last  culture  and  bent  at  the  University,  will  extend  their  influence 
to  thousands,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  speculation,  in 
the  keen  debates  of  the  bar,  or  the  grave  precepts  of  the  pulpit. 
Some,  who  have  been  guided  by  ihem  to  professional  eminence, 
roust,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  related  to  a  new  gen- 
eration, in  the  solemn  bond  of  parent  and  child.  The  principles 
that  have  influenced  their  own  lives,  will  then  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  their  children ;  these,  in  turn,  will  transmit  to  their 
posterity  the  same  rich  legacy  ;  and  thus  the  cord,  that  was  first 
touched  in  the  neglected  hall  of  the  Primary  School,  may  vibrate 
onward  to  remote  posterity. 

The  order  and  arrangement,  therefore,  of  every  institution  for 
education,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every 
class  of  instructors,  as  well  as  to  every  class  of  society  ;  and  he  who 
draws  closest  the  bonds  of  their  natural  union,  will  contribute  most 
to  the  true  interests  of  education.  But  obstacles  and  difficulties 
have  accumulated  to  a  degree,  that  mas|  defeat  the  eflbrts,  not  only 
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of  any  single  individual,  but  of  any  single  institution.  A  long 
course  of  error  has  given  them  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  the 
veneration  of  age.  The  path  of  the  Primary  School  has  long  been 
marked  out  by  iron-handed  custom ;  neither  can  the  academical 
course  pass  beyond  certain  limits.  The  inconvenience  in  the  Ibr- 
mer  case,  is  comparatively  slight ;  but  leads,  in  the  latter,  to  the 
most  fatal  results. 

In  this  country,  where  a  profession  is  often  chosen  before  the 
first  elements  of  knowledge  have  been  secured,  the  scholar  gene- 
rally comes  to  the  Academy,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  counting 
room,  or  *  for  College.'  If  he  be  designed  for  the  counting-room, 
be  con6nes  his  attention  to  a  few  elementary  studies,  with  a  rapidly 
yarned  knowledge  of  which,  he  hopes  to  mingle  equally  and  honor- 
ably with  his  fellow  merchants.  Neither  is  be  guided  in  his  choice 
of  these,  by  any  other  considerations  than  those  of  immediate  profit. 
Arithmetic,  he  can  apply  to  his  accounts ;  Geography,  to  his  con- 
nections with  other  countries;  and  a  knowledge  of  one  or  two 
modern  languages  may  give  new  facilities  to  this  communication. 
But  the  cultivation  of  mind  that  secures  real  superiority  in  every 
profession,  the  discipline  of  reason  that  guides  to  correct  decisions 
upon  the  old  routes  of  commerce,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  discov- 
ery of  new,  and,  above  all,  the  taste,  that  softens  the  rough- 
ness of  commercial  intercourse  and  tempers  the  love  of  gain  oy 
refining  the  feelings  and  purifying  the  heart  —  all  these  are  sacri- 
ficed to  his  aversion  to  the  labor  of  study,  or  his  eager  desire  of  im- 
mediate distinction. 

If  a  collegiate  education  be  his  object,  he  is  directed  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  classic  authors,  through  which  he  must  pass  before 
he  c^n  obtain  admission.  At  this  point,  we  find  schools  divided 
iqto  two  distinct  classes.  In  one,  the  student  lingers  out  a  long  and 
dreary  course,  wasting  his  best  efibrts  by  improper  methods,  and 
careless  instruction.  In  the  other,  rapidity  of  progress  is  the  great 
test  of  genius,  and  he  who  can  prepare  for  college  in  a  year,  receives 
the  highest  rank.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  College,  he  commences 
the  task.  The  grammar  is  mastered  in  a  few  lessons,  and  the  aston- 
ished pupil  hurries  with  bewildering  pain,  through  every  variety  of 
declension,  and  conjugation,  and  grammatical  form.  He  springs 
forward  to  the  second  course,  without  stopping  for  breath ;  and  dashes 
through  this  with  equal  swiftness.  His  cry  is  still  -p-  Onward  !  — >  bis 
eye. IS  still  fixed  upon  the  goal,  and  his  gaze  grows  more  intense 
as  he  draws  nearer  to  its  bound.  But  no  sooner  is  it  gained,  than, 
like  the  alpine  traveller,  he  finds  a  new  object  beyond.  This  soon 
fixes  his  attention,  he  loses  sight  of  the  intervening  space,  and  diz^y 
and  confused  with  the  rapidity  pf  his  course,  he  hurries  by  tbQ 
first  goal,  with  the  same  velocity  that  had  marked  bis  approach. 
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This  picture  may  seem  loo  hi^lily  colored  ;  bui  we  fear  there  are 
bul  few  instructors,  nho  cannot  bear  witness  lo  its  Irutli.  If  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  be  presented  to  the  student  as  the  object 
of  his  labor,  is  he  taught  to  write  it,  that  he  may  feel  the  beauty 
of  its  idioms  —  to  read,  that  he  may  store  his  mind  with  the  noble 
thoughts  of  its  classics,  or  Improve  his  taste  by  an  aiiemive  study 
of  its  models  ?  Or  does  he  suppose  that  his  task  is  accomplislied, 
when  the  lirst  defmition  of  liis  lexicon  is  given  for  each  word  ;  and  a 
paragraph  which  he  cannot  understand  in  the  original,  is  rendered 
into  an  English,  equally  unintelligible  ?  The  acnuisition  of  a  sci- 
ence is  overlooked,  and  the  accomplishment  ol  a  Gxed  task  is 
made  ilie  object  of  study.  Few  students  inquire  how  much  they 
know  of  the  language  or  science  that  ihey  are  studying,  so  long  as 
the  customary  course  of  prescribed  reading  has  been  passed  over. 
It  matters  not  that  they  cannot  point  out  to  others,  or  feel  them- 
selves, a  single  beauty  of  Virgil ;  ihey  can  scan  each  line  with  math- 
ematical exactness.  No  matter  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  rich 
flow  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  Cicero's  sentences  ;  tliey  can 
parse  them,  word  for  word,  and  their  ambition  is  sutisHed  :  and  al- 
though tiie  mighty  instruments  of  Newton  and  La  Place  lie  rusting 
iti  their  hands,  they  can  answer  every  question,  solve  each  theo- 
rem, and  they  ask  for  nothing  more. 

The  University  is  not  less  bound  by  the  same  circumstances. 
The  scholars  who  present  themselves  for  admission  can  seldom  do 
more  than  read  and  parse  the  preparatory  xvorks,  Many  can  scarcely 
do  this,  and  know  as  titde  about  tJie  real  sense  of  their  text-books 
as  if  they  had  never  read  them.  It  is  impossible  that  such  stu- 
dents should  enter  upon  an  elevated  course.  The  lime  that  should 
have  been  given,  lo  a  thorough  preparation  in  writing  and  reading 
the  languages,  has  been  wasted  in  a  fatal  attempt  to  hurry  over 
certain  authors  ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  course,  the 
years  which  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  classics,  for  classic 
beauties,  and  of  science  fora  scientllic  discipline  of  mind,  must  be 
bound  down  to  the  dictionary,  and  ihe  grammar,  and  the  very  ele- 
ments of  liberal  study.  And  even  if  (as  sometime  happens)  the 
University  rejects  such  applicants,  and  sends  them  home  to  prepare 
anew,  will  their  preparation  be  more  perfect  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  guide,  that  has  once  formed  iheni  to  habits  of  baste  and 
superficiality?  They  know  but  little  of  the  force  of  intellectual 
habits  who  believe  that  it  will  —  but  little,  of  the  fondness  with 
which  we  cling  to  the  path  we  have  once  pursued,  or  how  the 
mind  will  go  on  believing,  hoping,  that  it  is  in  the  right  track,  but 
unable  to  examine  or  estimate  its  progress,  until  the  time  for  cor- 
rection is  past. 

But  if  in  this  course,  the  instructor  has  only  sacrificed  his  own 
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judgment  to  the  urgent  instances  of  parent  and  child,  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  receive  hts  pupil  once  more  under  his  care.  If 
his  application  fail  at  one  institution  he  will  surely  be  Feceived  at 
another ;  and  thus  under  most  circumstances,  the  student  attains 
his  chief  object —  ^  admission  to  College.' 

This  false  and  fatal  preparation,  however,  does  not  depend  more 
'  upon  an  improper  use  of  the  course  required,  than  upon  some  errors 
inherent  in  thecourse  itself.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  a  College 
is  an  institution  in  which  we  can  give  a  more  perfect  and  graceful 
form  to  the  materials  that  have  been  collected  at  school.  No  one 
looks  for  a  perfect  and  extensive  course  of  science,  or  expects  that 
the  student  should  have  acquired  that  discipline  of  mind,  and  ex- 
tent of  information,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  years  of  active 
and  diligent  labor.  But  a  general  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
science,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  leading  principles,  a 
foundation  of  rigid  mental  discipline,  a  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  literature,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  feelings  and  nature  of  man, 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  history  of  his  actions,  a  bold,  enlarged, 
inquiring  mind,  —  these  certainly  should  be  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
education. 

From  what  seed  must  they  spring  ? —  A  grammar  rigidly  exacted 
but  seldom   understood,  because  half  its  precepts  can  never  be 
applied  ? — a  text-book  chosen  without  regard  to  the  knowledge  and 
mind  of  the  pupil,  connected  with  facts  of  which  he  has  never 
heard,  referring  to  a  hundred  customs  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant, and  which,  if  it  be  understood  at  all,  must  be  understood  by 
intuition,  because  the  train  of  its  thought  is  too  far  in  advance  of  its 
reader  ?    Can  a  child  understand  the  orations  of  Cicero,  who  would 
not  understand  the  speeches  of  Webster  ?     Can  he  translate  the 
noble  figures  and  labored  expressions  of  Virgil,  when  the  simpler 
diction  of  Dryden  would  be  unintelligible  ?     And  yet  the  subject 
of  Webster's  discourse,  is  also  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  in  the  evening  circle  ;  and  every  idea  is  made  familiar,  by 
allusions  to  objects  and  subjects  that*  are  familiar.     The  language 
of  Dryden  is  the   language  of   his  daily  exercises  ;  and  many  of 
its  richest  expressions  are  echoed  in  the  glad  tones  of  his  youthful 
sports,  or  the  free  effusions  of  domestic  intercourse.      But  the 
mind  must  be  familiar  with  facts  themselves,  before  it  can  under- 
stand the  language  that  represents  them ;  and  no  one  can  wonder 
that  a  child  should  stop,  confused,  before  the  thousand  combinadons 
of  language  and  thought,  that  he  meets  in  the  classics,  while  his  mind 
is  still  occupied  in  collecting  the  simpler  ideas  of  daily  life.     Yet 
this  is  the  situation  of  hundreds  of  our  youth  ;  and  Virgil  and  Cic- 
ero are  given  to  boys,  who,  at  best,  know  but  the  outlines  of  Ro- 
man history,  and  who  must  turn  to  the  dictionary,  or  a  translation, 
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at  every  step.  O !  ye  inconsistencies  of  man,  how  large  a  space  do 
ye  still  occupy  b  the  history  of  his  mind  !  Such  is  the  beginning 
fiom  which  we  expect  noble  results.  We  scatter  our  seed  to  the 
winds  and  still  look  for  the  blush  of  harvest ;  we  waste  in  discon- 
nected efforts  the  vigor  and  energy  of  life,  and  wonder  that  they 
no  longer  remain,  when  we  have  at  last  discovered  their  true  appli- 
cation. 

We  return  therefore  to  our  6rst  position,  that  the  connection  be- 
tween school  and  college  is  so  close,  that  every  circumstance  which 
affects  the  one,  must  necessarily  extend  to  the  other.  As  well 
might  we  expect  the  head  to  be  clear,  and  prepared  for  thoughtf 
while  every  vein  is  burning  with  the  heat  of  fever,  as  that  one  in* 
stitution  should  implant  pure  and  vigorous  principles,  while 
another  is  wasting  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  corrupting  the 
sourcesof  its  energy.  A  reform,  therefore,  must  be  general,  if  we 
would  make  it  effectual.  It  must  extend  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  University  —  it  must  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  that  im- 
portant period  of  life,  in  which  the  education  of  one  human  being 
is  directed  by  the  views  of  another. 


ON    THE    STUDY    OF    ANATOMY. 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  note  from  a  gentleman 
at  the  South. 

[To  tho  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education.] 

Some  circumstances  lately  led  my  mind  into  a  train  of  thought, 
some  of  which  were  new  to  me,  and  1  venture  with  unfeigned 
deference,  to  submit  them  to  you  personally,  and  to  your  readers  if 
you  see  fit.  The  subject  of  education  occupies  much  of  my 
musings  ;  and  the  particular  point,  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  subject  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  in- 
struction of  our  children,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
This  may  be  divided  into  many  distinct  branches,  one  of  which  is 
our  material  formation,  which  may  still  again  be  divided  and  subdi- 
vided. I  know  not  to  what  extent.  I  was  thinking  of  the  utility  of 
drawings,  one  example  of  which  we  have  in  *  The  House  I  live  in,' 
in  the  J uvenile  Rambler.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  a  real  skel- 
eton, or  parts  of  a  skeleton,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
better  than  the  best  drawings,  and  indeed  the  very  best  kind  of 
apparatus  for  a  school ; —  for  instance  a  hand  and  arm,  a  foot  and  leg, 
or  a  skull.    I  thought  the  advantages  of  such  furniture  would  he 
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gireat  and  various.  It  would  aflbrd  instruction  directly  in  anatomy, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  would  accustom  our  children  lo 
contemplate  such  subjects  rationally,  seriously,  and  minutely,  and 
entirely  take  away  that  dread  of  such  things,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  nurses. 

After  I  had  gone  so  far,  I  went  on  with  a  number  of  bold 
inquiries,  quite  new  to  my  own  mind.  Such  as,  would  it  not  be  very 
bene6cial,  morally,  religiously,  intellectually,  and  practically,  for 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons,  by  consent  of  their  friends,  and 
their  own  previous  approbation,  to  be  publicly  dissected,  accompa- 
nied with  appropriate  lectures — and  that  all  mystery,  secrecy  and 
reserve  should  be  removed  from  every  department  of  knowledge, 
that  all  might  be  accustomed  to  the  true,  philosophic  examination 
of  every  truth,  every  reality,  every  material  exertion,  and  mode  of 
operation  ;  and  every  relation  which  the  mind  of  the  learner  was 
capable  of  embracing  understandingly.  The  inquiry  is,  whether 
all  things  should  not  be  called  by  correct  and  appropriate  names, 
the  accurate  import  of  which  should  be  generally  known.  And 
whether  this  would  not  have  a  direct  and  strong  tendency  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  increase  holiness  and  goodness,  and  instead  of 
light,  trifling,  and  injurious,  to  make  men  truly  enlightened,  serious, 
and  benevolent ;  and  6nally  to  advance  the  race  of  man  with  the 
greatest  possible  celerity,  in  its  destined  career  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement. 

I  have  for  the  moment,  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  answered  all  the 
inquiries  to  my  own  mind,  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  ;  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  I  go  too  far,  roust  be  determined  by 
greater  light  and  experience.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  have 
a  favor  to  ask  as  an  individual,  and  an  answer  will,  I  think,  be^of 
public  utility.     Can  such  articles  as  I  first  named,  skeletons  and 

5 arts  of  skeletons,  be  obtained,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  them  ? 
fy  present  design  is  to  have  my  school  room  and  my  dwelling 
furnished  with  every  article  I  can  afford,  which  is  calculated  to 
communicate  instruction  concerning  this  wonderful  and  most  inter- 
esting creature,  man.  C.  O. 


We  consider  the  general  object  of  our  correspondent's  commu- 
nication highly  important.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difliculty  in  ac- 
complishing the  first  plan  proposed,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
vender  of  apparatus,  who  shall  embrace  this  among  the  objects  of 
attention,  will  meet  with  ample  encouragement  and  remuneration. 
We  do  not  know  at  present  any  regular  mode  of  procuring  parts  of 
a  skeleton  ;  but  we  hope  this  communication  will  call  the  attention 
of  medical  gentlemen  to  the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  aid  in  the 
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iiDportant  step  in  education.  We  trust  too  that  the  premium  pi 
posed  by  the  Americaa  Lyceum,  for  a  class-book  on  humaD  ph] 
V>I<%y>  to  be  awarded  in  October  next,  will  lead  to  new  interest 
the  subject,  and  furnish  new  openings  for  eflbrts  of  this  kind ;  \ 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  movers  of  this  plan,  that  the  outlines 
Anatomy  as  well  as  of  Physiology  should  be  embraced  in  the  pli 
as  the  necessary  basis  of  physiobgical  knowledge.  It  is  not  to 
hoped  that  our  schools  would  pursue  these  branches  separately. 

In  order  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  interest  and  simplicity 
Anatomy  as  a  study  for  youth,  we  have  added  another  unpu 
lished  lesson  from  '  The  House  I  live  in.' 

In  regard  to  the  publicity  of  dissections,-  our  correspondent 
stepping  upon  dangerous  ground,  Liet  him  remember  that  o 
Creator  has  implanted  within  us  feelings  on  subjects  of  this  kin 
which  are  intended  to  be  the  safeguards  of  moral  purity.  L 
him  recollect,  that  the  nations  which  have  broken  down  the 
barriers  against  evil,  have  become  sinks  of  pollution ;  and  tl 
chastity  has  not  long  remained,  after  natural  modesty  has  be 
banished,  either  in  individuals  or  communities.  On  the  ott 
hand,  we  admit  that  there  is  among  us  much  of  artificial  modui 
which  often  unfits  us  for  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  t 
nevolent  and  active  life,  which  perverts  the  conscience  by  leadi 
us  to  associate  the  appointments  of  the  Creator  with  the  guilt 
crime,  which  confounds  knowledge  with  crime,  which  leads  to  t 
concealment  of  facts  of  vital  importance  to  the  health,  and  puril 
and  life  of  the  young.  In  some  instances  within  our  knowled; 
this  ignorance  has  led  to  the  very  vice  it  was  intended  to  prevei 
and  in  one,  to  mania  and  suicide !  We  tremble  too  when  we  rei 
that  nothing  which  '  maketh  a  lie  '  shall  enter  into  heaven,  and  tb 
recollect  the  amount  of  this  crime  produced  by  this  ^  artificial  mc 
esty '  —-the  number  of  conscientious  parents  we  have  known,  w 
would  be  guilty  of  falsehood  without  hesitation,  under  its  impuL 
Surely  there  is  something  wrong  in  this  subject ;  for  truth  ancl  du 
must  be  consistent  with  themselves. 


ON  THJ5  STUDY  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

To  name  this  subject  to  an  American  scholar  is  to  caU  up 
blush  for  his  country.  Whether  we  consider  the  intrinsic  beaut 
and  philosophical  structure  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  not 
models  of  reasoning,  and  eloquence  and  style  which  it  fumishi 
or  its  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  that  book. by  which  \ 
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believe  that  *  Life  and  In  mortality  are  brought  to  light '  — • 
eirery  argument  which  can  be  adduced  for  the  study  of  a  language 
not  immediately  necessary  to  the  business  of  life,  would  seem  Id 
apply  to  the  Greek,  preeminently.  And  yet,  the  few  scholars 
among  us  look  in  vain  for  companions  in  their  labors  or  their 
pleasures ;  and  the  multitude  of  graduated  tyrosy  are  compelled  to 
confess  and  lament  their  ignorance,  or  to  palliate  the  shame  by  a 
goeer  at  antiquity. 

An  admirable  series  of  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  the  lecture  of  Professor  Fekon 
before  the  American  Institute,  present  with  great  force  and  be  autj 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature.  But 
with  the  question  — '  What  good  will  it  do  ? '  —  so  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  with  the  constant  argument  of  our  coun- 
try that  a  study  which  does  not  promote  directly,  either  wealth 
as  one  part  of  the  community  demand  —  or  moral  improvement j  as 
another  portion  require,  —  is  of  no  value,  we  feel  little  hope  that 
they  would  convince  any  who  are  not  yet  persuaded  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  greater  number  of  thorough  Greek  scholars 
among  us.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  address  to  one  of  these 
parties,  a  portion  of  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Professor  Stuart  on  the 
anion  of  classical  and  sacred  studies.* 

After  urging  upon  his  readers  the  necessity,  in  a  christian  nation, 
of  comprehending  the  scriptures  in  the  original,  he  insists  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  spread  among  the  laity,  and  not  conGned  to 
the  clergy  —  for  he  adds  —  'This  has  once  been  tried,  and  the 
diadow  of  death  spread  over  the  nations ; '  and  he  thus  meets 
those  who  admit  this,  and  yet  neglect  classical  studies. 

fiut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  classic  study  ?  Much ;  very  much  in- 
deed. The  Bible  is  a  revel&tion  by  langucLge,  To  know  what  it  teaches, 
tanguof^e  must  be  studied  and  understood.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  Greek  language.  Greek  then  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  read  it.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  read  the 
New  Testament  only,  can  never  give  one  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  aa 
to  enable  him  to  understand  and  interpret  it  with  any  food  degree  of  rea- 
sonable confidence.  The  laws  of  Greek  grammar  and  of  Greek  philolo- 
gf  in  general,  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  New  Testament.  When 
od  speaks  to  men,  it  is  in  language  such  as  men  employ.  It  is  subjecty 
therefore,  to  the  like  rules  and  meUiods  of  interpretation.  If  this  be  not 
ao,  then  a  new  revelation  must  be  made  in  order  to  guide  the  interpreter* 
If  it  be  BO,  then  the  more  extensive  one's  knowledge  of  Greek  is,  the 
better  he  can  interpret  the  New  Testament  There  are  hundreds,  of 
words  and  phrases  in  it,  which  can  be  fully  understood  and  satisfactorily 
flloBtrated  only  from  the  Greek  classics.  With  all  the  Hebraisms  it  coi^ 
fains,  it  contains  also  a  great  deal  of  classic  Greek,  i.  e.  Greek  which  in  its 
idiom  fully  accords  with  that  of  the  Greek  classic  writers.    Unless  mira* 

*  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  EdacatiolB  Society.    Vol.  III.  p.  164. 
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dfls  are  to  be  wroaffht  anew,  than,  how  cui  waj  My  Uiat  the  Greek  cUuk 
mcM  need  not  be  stuaied  in  order  to  interpret  the  New  Testament?  It  ii 
in  rain  to  say  this.  There  never  was  a  good  interpreter,  there  never  can 
be,  without  such  a  knowledge.  The  nature  of  the  case  carries  along  with 
it  ft  full  demonstration  of  this.  All  right  interpretation  must  be  founded  in 
the  idiom,  the  tisus  loquendi  of  language.  How  can  a  man  acquire  this  by 
studying  only  Uie  New  Testament,  or  even  the  Greek  Testament  and  thie 
Septuagint  ?  It  cannot  be  done.  Those  who  know  nothing  by  ezperi* 
ence  may  maintain  that  it  can  be ;  but  those  who  speak  from  ezperiencOf 
must  certainly  know  better. 

But  parents  and  students  will  say  — '  What  more  can  be  done  ? 
Are  not  the  most  precious  years  of  life  completely  absorbed  by 
these  studies  ?  Is  not  the  time,  and  often  the  vigor  of  our  youth 
wasted  away  in  reaching  even  that  point  of  ignorance  in  the  clas- 
sics, which  is  the  subject  of  such  bitter  taunts  ? '  To  this  we  must 
reluctantly  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  mourn  over'that '  wea- 
riness, of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  flesh,  which  so  generally  re- 
sults in  the  mere  consciousness  of  mortifying  ignorance.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises  — '  Is  all  this  necessary  1  Is  there  no  de- 
iect  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  which  produces  the  waste  of  in- 
tellect?' Some  of  our  scholars  will  tell  us  —  'Undoubtedly  — 
There  is  not  enough  of  hard  study,  not  half  enough  of  the  gram* 
mar  and  lexkon  and  drilU  But  where  or  how  is  it  practicable 
in  our  country  to  have  more  of  these,  without  lamentable  ruin  of 
constitution,  or  tiiat  utter  neglect  of  other  studies  which  will  make 
our  young  men  mere  magazines  of  philosophy  ? 

But  from  other  quarters  we  hear  a  more  cheering  reply. —  ^  Our 
methods  of  insinution  are  wrong.  We  have  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  we  only  pay  the  just  penalty,  in  being 
left  to  grope  our  way  in  darkness ;  or,  if  we  reach  the  goal,  to  find 
the  course  long  and  painful.'  We  are  pointed  to  some  of  the  first 
classical  scholars  of  olden  times  in  England,*  to  show  that  we 
have  deviated  even  from  *  the  good  old  way  '  of  our  country,  on 
this  subject.  These  eminent  men  forbid  that  tyros  should  com- 
mence with  the  abstract  theory  and  forms  of  language,  as  we  now 
do,  a  task  which  is  rarely  accomplished  without  painful  and  in- 
jurious compulsion.  They  urge  that  the  inductive  plan  should  be 
adopted,  that  nature  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  should 
be  consulted,  that  it  should  be  pursued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  pupil  on  by  the  interest  of  the  study  itself.  This  last  point,  all 
experience  shows  cannot  be  attained  with  most  minds,  without  at- 
tending to  the  first  —  without  furnishing  the  pupik  first  with  so 
much  of  the  material  of  the  language  as  shall  render  it  a  pleasing 
medium  for  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  before  he  is  repulsed  with  ab- 

*  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  19 — 60. 
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street  loles  nid  ricdefGPns  of  forms,  which  he  is  not  prepaored  to 
understand  or  apply.  We  woald  ask  an  objector,  whether  be  who 
is  familiar  with  our  own  language  is  not  best  able  to  understand  its 
grammar  — >  if,  indeed,  any  other  can  be ;  and  we  would  again 
ask,  why  the  same  familiarity  with  a  foreign  lauguage  should  not  bd 
equally  useful.  With  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
acnool  of  Fellenberg,  and  in  the  system  of  Jacotot,  our  readers  were 
made  acquainted  in  our  first  volume.  The  evil  has  been  felt  by 
many  of  our  own  public  teachers,  and  the  value  of  the  remedy 
admitted. 

Some  eSbrts  have  been  made  to  apply  to  these  principles  in  ele- 
mentary books.  But  until  recently  for  the  force  of  established 
habit,  or  the  cry  of '  Innovation  !  Quackery !  '  superficial  scholars ! ' 
from  the  '  censores  literarum,'  little  progress  had  been  made.  Pub- 
lic schools  would  not  allow  improvements,  and  private  teachers 
would  be  discountenanced  by  many  of  our  colleges,  if  they  should 
venture  upon  it. 

Within  a  short  period,  the  views  to  which  we  have  referred, 
have  been  gaining  ground.  They  are  fully  developed  by  Profes^ 
sor  Ticknor  in  reference  to  the  modern  languages,  in  his  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,^  and  have  been  ap- 

Elied  by  him  in  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
ridge.  He  observes  *  They  coincide  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
hard  Bacon  —  and  with  the  system  pursued  by  Milton  and  Locke^ 
and  by  the  vast  majority  of  skilful  teachers  in  those  parts  of  Eu- 
rope where  Education^  at  the  present  time^  is  the  best  conducted 
and  advanced  the  farthest.* 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  American  Institute,  Professor 
Packard  of  Bowdoin  College  expresses  tha  same  views.f  He  ar- 
gues that  the  facts  of  language  should  be  acquired  like  those  of 
science,  by  selecting  and  arranging,  and  then  reducing  them  to  or- 
der ;  and  then  deducing  and  illustrating  the  general  law,  which  is 
then  rendered  at  once  intelligible  and  interesting.  The  irksome 
task  of  committing  a  grammar  to  memory  as  the  first  step  in  learn- 
ing a  language,  he  considers  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  the 
habits  and  mind  of  the  pupil ;  and  he  adds  — '  Tarn  not  aware  that 
a  mode  of  proceeding  so  contrary  to  nature  is  now  pursued  by  any 
esdightenea  instructor  J  Not  many  years  since,  it  was  made  a 
question  whether  in  republishing  *  Locke  on  Education,'  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  this  mode  of  instruction  should  not  be  omit- 
ted, in  order  to  avoid  exciting  prejudice  against  the  work  !  We 
rejoice  at  this  happy  change. 
In  reference  to  the  Greek  we  have  hitherto  known  only  two  el- 

*  Annals  of  Education  Vol.  U.  p.  49. 
t  Lecture!  before  the  American  Inititute  for  1888,  p.  156. 
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ementary  works  on  this  plan.  An  introductorj  work,  with  an  inter- 
linear translation,  was  published  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Philadelpbiai 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  might  be  rendered  very  useful.  A  simple 
collection  of  simple  phrases,  designed  to  illustrate  in  the  usual 
grammatical  order,  the  forms  and  rules  and  syntax  of  the  languagOi 
was  published  by  Professor  Goodrich  of  Tale  College ;  and  we 
have  known  it  used  with  success,  in  gaining  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  that  language  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  ease,  with  very 
little  instruction. 

Both  of  the  works  we  have  named,  were  designed  ratlier  as 
instruments,  than  directories,  in  a  course  of  instruction  ;  and  neither 
of  them  were/a//y  adapted  to  self-instruction.  In  the  ^Lessons  in 
Greek,  by  T.  Dwight,'  from  which  we  have  already  made  some 
extracts,  the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  out  in  detail  that  inductive 
plan  which  is  often  so  much  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented ; 
and  in  such  a  form  as  not  only  to  enable  every  intelligent  instruc- 
tor to  employ  and  extend  it,  but  to  permit  all  who  desire  it,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  are  considered  as  ob- 
structing every  avenue  to  this  noble,  and  to  us,  Sacred  language. 
We  have  already  given  it  our  welcome,  as  the  first  of  this  kind. 
Although  it  will  naturally  be  expected  to  have  the  defects  of  a  first 
essay,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  worthy  the  examination  of 
those  who  teach  the  elements  of  the  language,  as  well  of  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  study.  That  we  have  full  ground  for  the  re- 
mark, aside  from  all  theoretical  views,  we  think  our  readers  will  he 
satisfied  by  perusing  the  following  letter,  recently  received  from  a 
lady  in  New  York. 

New  York,  April  5, 1834. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Annali  of  Edacation. 

•  Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  been  so  highly  gratified  by  anew  source 
of  pleasure  and  improvement,  which  has  been  opened  to  me,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  asking  the  favor  of  making  known  toothers,  through  your 
interesting  journal,  what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
-  the  young  student,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  any  desire  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  Ancient  Languages,  but  are  kept  from  the  undertak- 
ing by  the  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  well  as  tedious  process,  by  which 
they  must  acquire  them.  Just  one  month  since,  I  accidentalljf  met 
with  the  lessons  in  Greek,  recently  published  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 
of  this  city.  I  had  not  at  the  time  the  most  distant  idea  of  studying 
the  language,  but  was  induced  from  mere  curiosity  to  look  at  the  first 
page.  I  became  so  much  interested,  that  without  being  aware  of  the 
time  that  had  elapsed,  I  found  I  had  finished  the  first  lesson,  and 
was  disappointed  that  some  interruption  caused  me  to  leave  my 
book. 
The  next  day  I  resumed  it  with  equal  interest,  and  by  devoting  one 
VOL.  IV. NO.  V.  20 
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hour  a  daj  for  the  last  month,  to  these  books,  I  am  now  beginning 
to  read  the  New  Testament  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Every  step  of 
my  progress  has  been  so  interesting,  that  I  have  gone  to  the  study 
entirely  as  a  relaxation,  and  have  learned  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  having  taken  a  single  hour  from  any  other  employment; 
that  is,  I  have  had  no  Jized  time  for  study,  but  have  taken  up  mj 
book  at  leisure  moments  ;  and  since  I  have  commenced  translating, 
I  usually  read  a  few  verses  before  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  which 
is  often  the  only  time  I  devote  to  it.  I  have  been  continually  aston* 
ished  at  my  own  progress,  for  from  having  formerly  attended  a  little, 
to  Latin  and  French,  in  the  common  mode  of  plodding  through  unin- 
teresting grammars,  I  had  no  idea  that  any  language  could  be  ac- 
quired so  rapidly,  or  the  study  of  it  made  so  delightful. 

I  have  tried  to  analyse  the  sources  of  my  pleasure  in  studying. 
So  far  as  I  understand  them  they  are  these.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  learned,  that  is  not  fully  understood ;  and  at  every  step,  the  learner 
is  made  to  feel  that  something  is  accomplished.  The  great  charm 
about  this  work  seems  to  be,  that  it  introduces  you  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  language  \  and  the  mind,  instead  of  being  driven 
into  it,  earnestly  seeks  for  itself  the  knowledge  of  all  the  peculiari- 
ties in  its  formation. 
^  It  is  so  simple  that  the  very  young  student  can  fully  comprehend 
it ;  and  if  it  were  introduced  into  schools,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Greek 
language  would  be  learned  in  one  sixth  part  of  the  time  that  is 
usually  consumed  upon  it. 

Some  youngvladies,  who  live  near  me,  observing  how  interested  I 
had  become  in  the  study,  purchased  the  book,  and  without  informing 
any  of  their  friends,  they  managed  by  studying  half  an  hour  every 
evening,  aAer  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  to  commence  the  New  Testament,  which  they  are  now 
reading  with  me.  We  have  had  no  instructor  ;  but  when  I  appliod 
a  few  evenings  since  to  a  friend,  who  called  accidentally  (and  who  is 
a  professor  of  languages)  for  some  information  about  a  passage  I  was 
reading,  he  expressed  great  astonishment  on  being  told  the  short 
time  1  had  devoted  to  the  study,  and  said  he  never  met  with  such  an 
instance  before. 

I  sincerely  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  so  often  obliged 
to  weary  their  patience  over  the  pages  of  uninteresting  grammars, 
as  well  as  for  ladies  and  children,  this  simple  work  might  be  exten- 
sively made  known  ;  and  with  this  view,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  into  which  some  have  fallen  to  suppose  that 
the  work  is  for  Modem  Greek.  It  teaches  Ancient  Greek.  Mr 
Dwight  adopts  the  modern  mode  of  pronunciation  merely,  but 
the  work  may  be  studied  with  equal  advantage  by  those  who  prefer 
to  retain  the  other  system,  as  the  only  difference  is  in  the  sound  of  a 
few  of  the  letters.' 

Our  readers  will  noC  forget,  that  this  novice  in  Greek,  as  well  at 
the  author  of  the  work  in  questioui  would  smile  at  the  idea  that  ^  a 
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inotvleifee  ^  the  Chreek  language*  was  attaiDed  id  this  short  period, 
and  by  the  use  of  this  elementary  work.  To  adopt  the  metaphor 
of  Prof.  Packard,  Mr  Dwight  merely  attempts  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  temple  of  antiquity ;  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  rendered  it  so  difficult  of  access ;  and  to  introduce  the  student 
into  its  vestibule,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  from  which  he  may 
proceed  to  examine  its  treasures.  Much  less  would  this  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  prepare  one  to  become  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  will  easily  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Stuart 
which  we  have  Quoted.  In  the  lecture  before  the  Institute,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  is  well  observed  ; — *  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  student  a  mere  translator ;  knowledge  of  language  is  of 
little  value  except  as  it  admits  the  possessor  to  a  new  field  of 
thought,  and  a  new  view  of  men.'  The  customs  and  institutions 
of  ancient  times  are  so  interwoven  with  their  languages,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  by  him  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  other ;  and  we  would  urge  the  tyro  in  language  to  beware 
of  assuming  the  character  of  a  commentator,  especially  in  our 
sacred  books* ;  although  he  will  often  find  a  beauty  and  force  in 
the  original,  which  no  translation  has  rivalled. 

But  we  find  here,  satisfactory  evidence  tl\at  the  first  difficulties  of 
the  language  were  overcome,  and  the  student  made  *  a  translator' 
during  a  period  which  would  scarcely  be  believed,  were  not  the 
authority  unquestionable.  And  how  has  this  been  accomplished  ? 
Simply  by  leading  on  the  mind  jn  a  natural  course,  by  substituting  the 
inductive  for  the  synthetic  mode\of  instruction. 

In  the  first  lessons  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen,  the  pupil  is 
made  familiar  with  the  Greek  letters  ;  but  we  trust  none  of  our  readers 
were  so  far  misled  by  the  simple  title  which  tee  gave,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  while  the  student  is  there  primarily  occupied  with  spell- 
ing and  reading,  he  is  also  learning  a  portion  of  the  language  itself, 
and  impressing  indelibly  on  his  mind  some  of  its  elements.  In  sub- 
sequent lessons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  author  goes  on  to 
present  each  part  of  speech  distinctly  in  examples,  to  illustrate  its 

*  An  instance  of  misinterpretation,  which  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge 
many  years  since,  impressed  this  deeply  on  our  own  mind.  A  person  accustomed 
to  give  public  religious  instruction,  and  to  whom  we  often  listened  with  interett, 
came  to  us  to  receive  lessons  in  Latin,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  Trarulaiian. 
We  had  often  found  him  raising  his  voice  (as  we  supposed  from  the  impulse  of 
feeling)  to  a  pitch  which  was  exhausting  and  dangerous  to  his  feeble  frame ; 
and  we  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  its  inutility,  and  evil  effects.  He  listen- 
ed patiently  ;  but  replied  with  great  calmness —  *  Ah,  Sir,  you  do  not  understand 
that  passage, '  Cry  aloud !  Spare  not !  Lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet  /*  To 
fluch  an  argument,  thus  urged,  there  was  no  reply  intelligible  to  one  ignorant  of 
eastern  metaphor ;  and  I  could  only  regret  that  he  could  fortify  himself  agtinst 
argument,  by  an  appeal  to  a  supposed  knowledge  of  Latin. 
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nature  and  use,  and  then  to  embody  what  is  thus  discovered,  in  a 
definition  or  rule.  The  inlSections  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  taught 
at  first  in  the  same  inductive  mode,  and  the  pupil  is  first  furnished 
with  examples  of  each,  is  called  to  observe  and  classify  the  ter- 
minations, and  finally  is  presented  with  complete  formulas,  or 
paradigms',  and  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  Greek  tree. 

All  this  is  done  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Greek  phrases^ 
each  of  which  are  to  be  spelled,  read,  translated,  written,  analysed, 
and  repeated.  The  meaning,  origin  and  form  of  each  new  word 
is  given,  while  the  pupil  is  required  to  rely  on  his  previous 
knowledge  of  those  which  have  been  taught ;  and  he  will  gain 
from  this  unpretending  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  accents,  breathings, 
and  different  classes  of  letters,  and  many  other  little  circumstances, 
which  would  be  welcome  to  some  of  the  perplexed  graduates  of 
our  colleges.  The  mystery  of  dialects  is  explained,  in  a  manner 
which  will  enable  a  child  to  comprehend  it.  The  author  maintains 
that  the  modern  Greek  is  but  a  dialect ;  and  adduces  many  author- 
ities in  favor  of  the  opinion,  among  others,  that  of  a  Greek  Professor, 
Mr  Negris  —  to  whom  both  are  as  familiar  as  our  maternal  language. 
In  the  absence  of  any  standard  of  pronunciation  which  has 
authority,  he  proposes  and  employs  that  of  the  modern  Greek,  as 
having  the  best  claim  on  the  score  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  its 
probable  antiquity. 

The  work  is  closed  by  a  series  of  lessons  from  various  authors, 
whu;h  are  gradually  made  more  difficult  and  accompanied  by  less 
illustration,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  introduced,  until  the 
student  is  finally  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  efibrts.  It 
embodies  more  of  the  inductive  system  as  we  were  accustomed  to 
practice  it  in  the  instructions  of  the  deaf  mute,  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  the  schools  of  Pcstalozzi,  and  Fellenberg,  and  Jacotot,  and  as 
It  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  able  teachers 
of  language  in  our  own  country,  than  any  work  we  know.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen,  which  will  give  any  distinct 
view  of  this  mode  of  instruction  to  an  inexperienced  person ;  and 
while  it  has  the  imperfections  of  a  pioneer  work,  and  inaccuracies, 
many  of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  remedied  if  the  author 
bad  been  in  the  neighborood  of  the  press,  we  are  sure  that  instruct- 
ors and  pupils  who  are  not  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  precedent 
and  habit,  will  find  it  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  author  employs  music  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
accent  and  pronunciation,  in  a  manner  which  we  hope  to  notice 
hereafter. 
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t  have  shown  you  both  iheie  parts  of  the  fratne  before,  but  not  so 
plBinly.  They  were  much  einoller,  anil  you  aaw  them  in  connection  witli 
otberparW.     They  are  engraved,  liere,  on  o  much  lorgeracale,  and  much 

[iltiner.  At  present,  I  shall  not  say  much,  pxcept  about  the  one  on  the 
eft  hand.  Thai  on  the  right,  I  may  tell  you  about  at  some  other  lime. 
This  chapter  will  be  long  enough  without  it,  for  Uiere  is  much  to  say 
about  the  other.  A  gentleman  in  Europe  hait  just  written  a  whole  book, 
a  ^reat  deal  lorrar  than  this,  about  nothing  else. 

The  left  hand  figure,  you  will  eee,  represents  the  parts  which  in  the 
engraving  at  the  head  of  the  laai  chapter,  wo  find  at  llie  end  of  tliose 
long,  hanging,  ladder-like  framea;  and  forms  a  part  of  ihero.  I  told  you 
about  the  inpid  motion  of  those  parts  ;  but  though  they  can  be  made  to 
move  snilUy,  they  could  not  accomplish  much  without  thoac  pieces  at  lh« 

You  might  easily  guess  that  this  part  of  the  frame  was  made  to  be  active. 
For  when  you  go  into  a  fnctory  or  any  other  building,  and  see  a  contri- 
vance not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  consists  of  twenty  seven  pieces 
of  metal,  besides  a  great  many  ropes,  pulleys,  hinges,  &c,  you  at  once 
thini,  if  you  do  not  iprak  it ;  '  All  this  means  something.'  So  Ihe  piece  of 
irame  now  before  you  nttatu  tomtthini;.  There  are  filleen  or  more 
ninges  init ;  and  the  namber  of  ropes,  pulleys,  &,c,  is  almost  innumerable. 
Those  last  I  cannot  tell  you  about  till  we  come  to  the  next  chapter. 

Small  as  this  member  of  Iho '  fran^e '  is,  it  is  a  pari  of  the  utmost  eoB- 
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■equence.  Evan  if 'the  hoase  I  live  in*  was  a  palace,  or  if  it  had  coat 
at  mach  as  St  Peter^  church  at  Rome,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  wonid 
be  of  little  use  without  it.  And  if  all  the  *  houses '  in  the  world  were 
without  it,  neither  those  houses,  nor  anything  else,  would  long  be  worth 
much.  The  farmer  could  not  sow  his  grain,  or  plant  his  corn,  or  weed  or 
hoe  it  while  growing,  or  collect  it  when  ripe.  Nor  could  the  miller  grind 
it,  or  the  baker  make  it  into  bread,  if  it  were  ^rown.  Neither  could  we 
raise  anything  else  to  eat,  in  its  stead.  We  might  get  along  a  few  yean 
with  what  is  already  raised,  but  what  then  ?  The  fVuits  and  roots  and 
nuts  which  grow  without  cultivation  —  I  mean  without  our  labor —  would 
not  last  us,  and  the  thousands  of  birds  and  beasts  which  feed  on  them,  very 
long. 

The  human  tongue  is  spoken  of  by  an  inspired  writer,  as  bein?  a  Mittle 
member,'  yet  boasting  great  things.  So  this  small  member  of  the  frame, 
which  we  are  talking  of,  is  a  '  little  '  affair ;  but  great  thing^s  depend  upon 
it  It  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  that,  if  used,  serves  to  bind  the  human 
soul  to  '  the  house  '  it  *  lives  in '  for  a  few  years,—  seldom  more  than  100. 
Without  it,  or  neglecting  to  use  it,  (I  speak  now  of  our  whole  race)  oar 
lives  must  soon  terminate*  '  He  that  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat,*  is  a  Divine  law  ;  but  he  could  not  work  much  without  this  little  in- 
strument. 

[Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  curiosity  under  the  sun  than  the  human 
hand.  Yet  who  thinks  anything  about  it?  The  truth  is,  many  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  world,  are  neglected  in 
the  same  manner.  Think  of  the  thousand  uses  of  water.  What  living 
thing  could  exist  without  it  ?  Yet  we  do  not  think  much  of  all  this ; 
and  are  we  ever  thankful  for  so  valuable  a  gift  as  water  is  ? 

The  bones  represented  in  the  engravin?  are  those  of  the  hjl  hand,  and 
you  look  upon  the  tap  or  backside  of  it.  The  whole  hand  and  wrist  con- 
tain twentyseven  bones  ;  nineteen  in  the  former,  and  eight  in  the  latter. 
The  bones  in  the  hand  have  a  general  resemblance,  though  some  are 
much  longer  than  others.  The  four  longest,  opposite  the  figure  1,  sup- 
port the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  joined  at  one  end  to  the  wrist  bones, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  nrst  joint  of  the  fingers.  They  are  called  the 
meiaearptis. 

The  Dones  of  the  wrist  are  called  the  carpus.  [They  are  situated  between 
the  vlna  \5)  and  the  radius  (6)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  metacarpal  bones 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  on  tlie  other.  They  are  wedged  together 
like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  only  not  so  firmly. 

The  first  four  bones  of  the  Jingers,  opposite  figure  Q,  are  the  longest. 
Those  opposite  3,  are  shorter ;  the  last,  or  those  marked  4,  shorter  still. 
The  thumb  has  one  bone  less  than  the  fingers.  All  the  joints  of  the 
hand — and  there  are  fourteen,  besides  the  wrist — are  the  Atfife  joints, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  made  a  little  like  door  hinges.  They  only 
bend  in  one  direction,  of  course.  Where  the  fingers  join  to  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  there  is  much  more  freedom  of  motion,  than  at  the  hinse- 
like  finger  joints.  But  the  joint  at  the  wrist  admits  of  motion,  very  freely, 
in  every  direction. 

When  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  not  quite  so  naked  as  they  appear  in 
the  engraving,  but  are  dressed  up  in  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves, 
arteries,  and  veins,  and  covered  with  skin,  nails,  6ic,  in  a  manner  which . 
I  cannot  fully  describe  in  this  volume,  the  whole  presents  a  most  beautifhl 
appearance.    Beautiful  and  useful  as  it  is,  however,  and  placed  before 
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our  eyei  from  the  time  we  tee  the  Hffht,  till  we  deep  in  death,  there 
are  few  things  in  the  whole  Tiaible  world  of  which,  not  only  children,  hut 
adnltai  are  so  ignorant ! 

To  pepare  the  yoanff  reader  for  a  full  description  of  this  member  in 
Part  II,  I  here  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  Bell's  Bridgwater  Treatise  on 
the  Hand,  lately  published. 

<  The  difference  in  the  length  of  tjie  fin^rs  serves  a  thousand  purposee, 
adapting  the  hand  and  fingers,  as  in  holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  sword,  a 
hammer,  a  pen  or  pencil,  engraving  tool,  &c,  in  al]  which  a  secure  hold 
and  freedom  of  motion  are  admirably  combined.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which  theTdelicate  and  moving  apparatus  of 
the  palm  and  fingers  is  guarded.  The  power  with  which  the  hand  grasps, 
as  when  a  sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his  body  to  the  rigging,  would  be  too 
great  for  the  texture  of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels ;  they  would  be 
crushed,  were  not  every  part  that. bears  the  pressure,  defended  with  « 
cushion  of  fat,  as  elastic  as  that  which  we  have  described  in  the  foot  of 
the  horse  and  the  camel.  To  add  to  this,  there  is  a  muscle  which  runs 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edge* 
It  is  the  muscle  which,  raising  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  forms  uie 
drinking  cup  of  Diogenes.' 

It  is  the  top  of  the  right  foot,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving  by  the 
side  of  the  hand.  The  bones  of  the  foot  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  hand.  The  figures,  1,  2, 3  and  4,  which  stand  along  by  the 
side  of  the  little  toe,  refer  to  the  different  rows  of  bones  opposite  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand. 

The  foot,  itself,  has  just  tbe  same  number  of  bones  that  the  hand  has ; 
but  at  the  instep  or  ankle,  there  is  one  less.  The  seven  bones  of  the 
ankle,  have  much  less  motion  than  the  eight  wrist  bones  have.] 


THE  TEACHER'S  ALMANAC  FOR  MAY. 

THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

What  though  the  teacher,  in  the  summer  season,  receive  but  a  scanty 
remuneration,  and  is  assigned  to  a  narrow  school-room  ?  This,  for  the 
time,  is  the  trial  to  which  her  Creator  calls  her.  Let  her  make  the  ^most 
she  can  of  her  circumstances.  What  though  but  one  scholar  in  tbree  or 
four  has  any  books  or  other  instruments  of  instruction  ?  What  though  she 
is  deluged  with  pupils  —  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  she  can  take  cai^ 
of — and  is  obliged  to  suspend  many  of  them  *  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,'  on  benches  six  inches  wide  ?  What  though  she  cannot  prevail 
with  the  parents  to  send  them  to  school  in  the  'cool  of  the  day,'  before 
the  sun  gets  more  than  half-way  to  his  burning  meridian.    She  hot  en- 

faged  —  let  her  do  what  she  can.    Somebody  else  might  do  tcorte  than 
erself  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  upon  which  she  is  called  to  act    She 
may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 

*  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 
Does  well ,  acts  nobly ;  —  aogels  could  no  SDore.' 
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If  she  has  not  money — even  by  drawing  heavily  npon  her  scanty 
ges,  to  purchase  books,  and  seats  with  backs  for  her  pupils,  let  them  go 
out  into  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  occasionally ;  (at  least  when  the  weatlwr 
is  fine)  and  study  some  of  the  ten  thousand  lessons  in  the  great  book  of 
nature.  Or  let  them  occasionally  stand ;  and  perhaps  make  letters,  or 
write  words  or  sentences  on  slates.  These  last  cost  very  little,  and  will 
richly  repay  the  teacher  who  labors  even  for  fi^  cents  and  her  board  a 
week. 

Let  every  teacher  remember  that  the  air  of  the  school  room  is  rendered 
impure  by  respiration^  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  minute ;  and  this  too 
whether  Uie  temperature  of  the  room  is  high  or  low.  —  That  cool  air  fal- 
ling upon  the  human  body,  when  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  especially  in 
currents  through  a  window,  door,  or  crevice  in  the  wall  or  floor,  exposes 
to  colds,  rheumatisms,  fevers  and  consumption ;  and  that  though  the  robust 
and  vigorous  should  not  feel  its  effects  immediately,  the/fe&/e  must ;  and 
the  strong  may  in  the  end.  —  That  the  lungs  are  inevitably  injured  by 
breathing  dust  oflen ;  whether  it  be  from  sweeping  the  school  room  with- 
out first  sprinkling  it  with  water,  playing  in  the  sand,  or  exposure  to  a  road 
which  is  constancy  travelled. 

THE  EARTH. 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  waters,  are  teeming  with  life;  and  we  can  no  longer 
point  to  any  particular  objects  in  so  wide  a  field.  Let  youc  pupils  learn 
now,  if  they  never  have  before,  to  read  the  great  book  of  nature,  in  all 
its  pages.  If  possible,  let  each  one  be  supplied  with  a  note  book,  to 
make  memoranda  of  the  facts  they  observe ;  and  let  them  daily,  or  weekly, 
give  an  account  of  them  in  writing,  if  they  are  able  —  if  not,  orally  —  a 
mass  of  facts  will  soon  be  accumulated  in  this  manner  which  will  surprise 
and  delight  them ;  the  habit  of  observation  will  be  formed ;  and  more 
progress  will  be  made  in  composition  and '  the  art  Of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly,*  than  in  months  spent  in  '  the  grammar 
book.' 

A  new  branch  of  natural  history  may  now  be  pursued  with  pleasure. 
Encourage  your  pupils  to  bring  you  specimens  of  the  minerals  they  find, 
let  them  describe  their  qualitie:)  carefully  ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  their 
names,  send  the  description  to  others. 

Can  you  not  find  the  opportunity  to  lead  your  pupils  into  a  garden,  or 
to  engage  each  in  cultivating  a  little  spot  at  home,  that  they  may  acquire 
some  practical  konwledge  on  the  subject  ?  Can  you  not  at  least  keep  a 
few  flower  boxes  in  your  school-room,  or  sow  some  seeds  on  wet  cotton  ? 

THE    HEAVENS. 

This  will  be  a  favorable  season  for  studying  the  constellations  about 
the  north  pole  —  the  Great  Bear,  Little  Bear  —  Cassiopcias  Chair,  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  nebulous  (indistinct^  little 
otarSi  which  will  be  in  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  May. 
in  a  straight  line  between  this  and  the  last  star,  in  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  or  the  first  in  the  handle  of  the  dipper,  is  a  very  bright  star  called  Cor- 
Caroli,  or  Charles's  heart.  The  constellation  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  will  be  in  the  meridian  in  the  evenings  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Spica,  one  of  its  most  beautiful  stars,  is  much  used  by  na?- 
iffators,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  solitary  and  peculiar  brilliancy  at 
tbeaouth. 
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MISCELLANY- 

PCNNSTLVAIIIA   COMMON  SCBOOLI. 

Ws  rejoice  that  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  length  adopted 
a  system  for  the  management  and  direction  of  her  common  schools,  and 
that  its  features  are,  in  the  main,  so  excellent  From  the  report  acknoid- 
edged  in  our  last  number,  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  to  whom  the 
state  is  indebted  for  preparing  and  carrying  through  the  measure,  and  the 
amended  act  since  become  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  we 
learn  that  the  fund  established  in  that  state  in  1831,  for  the  aid  of  com- 
mon schools,  now  amounts  to  $546,563,  and  will  soon  be  $2,000,000.  The 
new  bill  appropriates  $75,000  of  its  revenue  for  the  year  1835,  and  the 
same  annually  thereafter,  until  the  fund  yields  $100,000,  to  be  applied  to 
those  districts  which  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  act  This 
act  makes  each  county  in  the  state  a  school  division^  and  every  ward* 
township,  and  borough  in  each,  a  school  district,  which  district  shall 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  within  its 
limits  who  shall  be  offered.  This  new  division  of  the  state  does  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  special  regulations  made  by  former  acts  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  new  statute  requires  that  every  district  shall  have  six  school  direc- 
tors, two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually.  Their  duty  is  to  determine 
the  number  of  schools  which  shall  be  necessary ;  to  procure  proper  build- 
ings, *  to  appoint  capable  teachers,  at  liberal  salaries,'  and  provide  generally 
for  the  operation  of  the  schools.  They  are  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  an  exemption  from  serving  in  the  militia,  or  in  town- 
ship and  borough  offices.  Two  or  more  of  the  directors  must  visit  the 
schools,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  inspeC' 
tors. 

The  inspectors  are  two  persons  in  each  district,  appointed  annually  by 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  Their  business  is  to  visit  every  school  at 
least  once  in  three  months ;  to  inquire  into  the  moral  character,  learning 
and  ability  of  the  teachers,  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  and  ^rant 
certificates,  for  one  year  only,  to  those  who  shall  be  found  qualified. 
They  may  require  teachers  to  be  examined  publicly.  They  must  also  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  discipline  ;  the  character  of  the  teachers ;  the  branches  taught, 
&,c,  end  report  annually,  to  the  superintendent ;  which  report  must  be 
published.    Their  only  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  directors. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  whose 
duties,  as  defined  by  the  statute,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.     He 
must  also  settle  all  controversies  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
inspectors  and  directors,  and  in  regard  to  school  money.  • 

In  order  to  prevent  the  school  fund  from  excusing  individual  exertion, 
and  to  make  it  operate  as  a  stimulus,  an  annual  joint-meeting  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  board  of  district  directors  in  a  county,  together  with  the 
county  commissioner,  shall  be  held,  who  shall  determine  whether  a  tax  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  school  expenses.  If  they  determine  a  tax  to  he 
necessary,  it  shall  be  levied ;  but  no  tax  shall  be  less  in  amount  than 
double  the  sum  furnished  them  from  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund.  But  if 
they  determine  that  no  tax  is  necessary,  the  districts  whose  delegates 
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voted  in  the  negative  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  aid  from  the  school  ftind 
fi>r  that  year ;  bat  the  money  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled,  shall  be  divided  among  those  districts  whose  delegates  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  If  no  tax  is  voted,  the  old  law  shall  be  considered  in 
force,  without  any  regard  to  the  school  fund.  If  a  tax  is  agreed  upon,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  each  district  shall  be  called,  who  may 
increase  the  tax,  if  they  think  it  necessary.  This  last  is  one  of  tlie  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  bill. 

A  majority  of  four  in  six  of  the  directors  may  connect  manual  labor 
with  study,  in  their  several  districts,  and  purchase  the  necessary  materials, 
end  employ  persons  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  whenever  they  think  it  expedient. 

The  Bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Committee  made  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers,*  but  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ex- 
cluded it.  A  less  important  section  which  required  the  teachers  in  the 
several  divisions  to  adopt,  yearly,  a  uniform  course  of  study  to  be  pursued 
by  every  school  in  the  division^  shared  the  same  fate. 

Oberlipt  Collegiate  Institute. 

We  have  given  some  notice  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  this  institution 
in  a  former  number.  From  a  recent  circular  we  learn  the  following 
particulars. 

The  system  embraces  instruction  in  every  department,  from  the  Infant 
school  to  a  Collegiate  and  Theological  course.  Physical  and  moral  edu- 
cation are  to  receive  particular  attention.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
December  last,  and  has  sixty  students  ;  about  forty  in  the  academic,  and 
twenty  in  the  primary  department.  All  of  them,  whether  male  or  female, 
rich  or  poor,  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  daily.  Male  students  are  to 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  gardening,  and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
females  in  housekecpingr,  useful  needle-work,  the  manufacture  of  wool,  the 
culture  of  silk,  certain  appropriate  parts  of  gardening,  &c.  The  Institu- 
tion has  five  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  of  which,  though  a  complete  for- 
est a  year  ago,  about  thirty  acres  are  cleared,  and  sown  with  wheat. 
They  have  also  a  steam  mill,  and  a  saw  mill,  in  operation.  During  the 
present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  add  fifly  acres  to  the  cleared  land,  to 
erect  a  flouring  mill,  shingle  machine,  turning  lathe,  a  work  shop  with  an 
extensive  boarding  house,  (which  together  with  the  present  buildings  will 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  students)  furniture,  farming, 
mechanic,  and  scientific  apparatus  ;  and  begin  a  library. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  young  men  are  at  liberty  to  engage  as 
agents,  school  teachers,  or  in  any  other  occupation  they  may  select.  The 
expenses  of  students  in  the  seminary  for  board  at  the  table  spread  only 
with  vegetable  food,  are  eighty  cents  a  week ;  and  ninetytwo  cents  a 

*  One  petition  was  presented  against  the  provision  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers. The  following  letter  of  a  schoolmaster  from  the  same  county,  which  we 
copy  literatim  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  may  suggest  the  reason. 

•  I  take  the  pen  in  Hand  to  Notice  you  That  I  wand  that  money  Where  your 
Son  went  to  School  to  me  last  Winter  to  me  Henry  Krebs  in  ~-^— ^  and  I 
riiall  write  you  the  bill  of  his  Schooling  Where  he  went  is  42}  Cents  and  a  half 
■od  the  amount  of  the  Reus  II  Cents  and  so  the  whole  amount  Is  53i  cents  and 
fio  I  have  no  more  to  write  at  present  Henry  Krebs  his  hand  and  pen  august  the 
16th  1S33  &c 
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week  fot  the  same  with  animal  food  twice  a  day.  Taition  is  from  fifteen 
to  thirtyfive  cents  a  week.  The  avails  of  the  students'  labors  have  thoe 
fiur  varied  from  one  to  eight  cents  an  hour.  The  average  has  been  five 
cents.  A  majority  of  the  male  students  have,  by  their  four  hours*  daily 
l»boTf  paid  their  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing  and  mending,  and  some  even 
more ;  and  this  without  any  interference  with  their  progress  in  their 
studies. 

The  time  to  be  spent  at  Ms  Institution,  in  preparation  for  the  varion 
professions  and  employments  of  life  is  not  yet  defined,  nor  a  single  course 
of  study  marked  out  as  the  only  one  through  which  an  individual  can  at- 
tain a  desired  station.  Diplomas  are  not  to  be  given  according  to  the 
time  spent  in  study,  but  to  the  student's  real  acquirements. 

Circuit  Schools  in  Illinois. 

There  is  room  for  much  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  common  edn- 
Qation  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Patriot,  the  Gazette,  and  the  Pioneer  and 
IVestern  Baptist,  are  ably  advocating  the  cause ;  and  a  late  number  of 
the  latter  paper  gives  notice  that  a  number  of  well  qualified  circuit  teach- 
ers can  find  employ  in  that  state  by  making  application  as  there  directed. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  among  the  qualifications  recommended,  are  api' 
nt88  to  teach,  conciliatory  manners,  and  good  moral  character.  With  these 
pre-requisites,  the  course  proposed  is  as  follows :  The  teachers  being 
provided  with  suitable  books  and  lessons  on  cards,  arc  to  take  two,  three, 
or  more  schools  in  different  neighborhoods,  visit  each  once,  twice,  three 
or  more  times  in  a  week,  hear  the  scholars  recite  their  lessons,  lecture, 
and  explain  the  subjects,  and  thus  enable  those  of  any  age  who  are  dis- 
posed to  learn,  to  learn  to  teach  themselves^  by  the  aid  given  them  by  their 
teachers.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  there  are  already  a  number  of  set- 
tlements, where  the  people  arc  desirous  of  having  the  circuit  system  put 
in  immediate  operation. 

Circuit  Schools,  ano  Ltceum  Anniversart  in  Georgia. 

Circuit  schools  are  also  attracting  much  attention  in  Georgia.  In 
the  *  Pioneer '  of  Illinois,  for  March  26th,  is  a  letter  from  a  Geor- 
gian to  his  friend  in  Illinois,  in  which  he  speaks  with  the  highest  confi- 
dence of  this  mode  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  Southern  States.  A 
pamphlet  is  also  mentioned  as  having  been  recently  written  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  circulated  among  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 

We  are  glad  to  find  both  the  southern  and  western  states  turning  their 
attention  to  a  plan  of  instruction  that  promises  so  much,  especially  to  new 
or  thinly  settled  states.  The  Pioneer  justly  remarks  that  we  have  only 
to  apply  to  other  branches  the  same  principle  which  has  long  been  applied 
to  schools  for  teaching  singing.  It  is  well  known  that  these  have  been 
taught  on  what  is  substantially  the  '  circuit  system'  (at  least  in  many  parts 
of  our  country)  for  a  century  or  more. 

We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  friends  of  education  in  Georgia,  and 
particularly  in  Athens,  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  state,  propose  to  hold 
a  Lyceum  or  Common  School  anniversary  at  the  next  commencement  at 
that  place,  to  be  attended  by  delegates,  visitors,  teachers,  &c.  They  pur- 
pose to  invite  collections  in  Natural  History  for  deposit,  exhibition,  or  ex- 
change, to  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  experiments  and  descriptiona, 
by  the  professors  of  the  college,  by  teachers,  or  by  those  who  present 
them.    A  course  of  Lectures  on  School  teaching,  is  also  under  consider- 
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ation,  and  will  probably  be  given  at  a  fbtore  aeason,  if  not  doring  the 

presenL 

Public  Schools  of  New  Yoek. 

We  learn  from  the  official  report  of  the  Public  School  Society,  published 
in  the  New  York  Weekly  Messenger,  that  the  society  has  now,  in  operar 
tion,  fiflyone  schools,  embracing  6^1  boys,  and  4831  giils,  of  whom  about 
aeveoty  percent  were  in  daily  attendance  on  the  first  of  February.  This 
is  an  average  number  of  163  to  each  school,  in  actual  attendance.  The 
society  employ  fortyseven  teachers,  twentyseven  assistant  adult  teachers, 
and  seventyfour  monitors  ;  whose  salaries  for  a  year  amount  to  $34,975. 
The  monitors  generally  have  a  salary.  Thirtyooe  of  the  schools  are  kept 
in  only  thirteen  buildings ;  the  others  are  generally  kept  in  rooms  hired 
for  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces, 
besides  the  elements  taught  in  the  primaries,  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
roar,  composition,  declamation,  book-keeping,  history,  astronomy,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  taxa- 
tion ;  and  are  represented  as  being,  *  with  little  exception,'  in  fine  order. 

New- York  Institutioiv  for  the  Deaf  avd  Dumb. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  report  from  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  December 
last,  was  134.  It  has  been  necessary  to  provide  additional  teachers,  accom- 
modations and  mechanical  shops,  for  the  increased  number.  A  course  of 
lectures  has  been  given  three  evenings  in  a  week,  in  the  language  of  the 
deaf  mutes,  to  explain  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  illustrated  by 
means  of  apparatus,  and  to  give  the  pupils  general  ideas  in  other  topics. 
A  library  of  100  volumes  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  In- 
struction has  also  been  given  to  a  class  in  linear  drawing,  an  art  which 
ought  to  be  taught  to  all  the  deaf  mutes. 

The  resources  of  the  Institution,  although  considerable,  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  execution  of  various  plans  of  improvement  proposed,  or  to  the 
completion  of  those  already  commenced,  and  the  building  is  still  encum- 
bered with  debt.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  a  state  so  liberal,  and 
individuals  so  benevolent  and  able,  as  many  in  New  York,  will  allow  so 
important  an  institution  to  suffer. 

Donaldson  Academv,  and  Manual  Labor  School. 

The  establishment  of  this  school,  at  Fayctteville,  North  Carolina,  was 
mentioned  in  a  late  number.  We  have  just  received  a  pamphlet  em- 
bracing a  *  Report  on  the  state  of  that  Institution,'  in  March  last,  and  a 
•  Catalogue.'  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  the  school  are 
very  encouraging.  It  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  last, 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  March  it  had,  in  both  departments,  eightyeight 
students. 

One  thing  in  the  pamphlet,  in  particular,  strikes  us  very  favorably. 
The  Trustees  and  others  concerned  do  not  set  out  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  avails  of  labor  too  prominent  an  object.  Their  great  purpose  is  to  se- 
cure the  heallk  of  the  students ;  and  while,  as  a  secondary  object,  they  wish 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  labor  in  defraying  expenses,  they  do 
not  intend,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  require  or  permit  a  greater  amount  of 
it  than  is  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  progress. 
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THE  BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL  OF  LONDON. 

TuERE  13  a  splendor  in  ilie  endowments  for  the  education  of  ihe 
poor  in  England,  which  strikes  an  American  very  |iowerfiilly.  It 
indicates  a  value  for  the  object,  an  interest  in  the  children  of  the 
poor,  to  form  and  to  devote  such  noble  establishmeiils  and  exien- 
ejve  funds  to  their  use,  wljich  surprises  and  gratifies  us,  in  a  land  of 
aristocracy,  whether  we  trace  it  to  the  benevolence  of  some  indi- 
vidual, or  the  providence  of  the  government.  Nor  is  this  bene6- 
cence  confined  to  the  Universities  and  higlier  institutions,  which 
in  our  country  we  think  excite  too  exclusively,  iho  interest  of  those 
who  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  do  good.  Many  of 
these  funds  also  provide  for  the  early  and  elementary  education  of 
tlie  destitute  ant!  neglected,  in  the  best  manner  which  the  knowledge 
or  taste  of  the  age  could  point  out ;  and  though  generally  less  ne- 
cessary in  our  country,  yet  similar  beneficence,  devoted  to  the  same 
object,  in  a  mannersuitedlne/evafe  instead  of  sustaining  our  schools, 
might  do  incalculable  good. 

Among  the  charitable  endowmcnis  for  education  in  London,  none 
is  more  likely  to  be  known  lo  a  stranger  than  Christ  Church  Hos- 

Jntal,  or  the  'Blue  Coat  School,' as  it  is  familiarly  called  — 
or  he  meets  its  pupils  daily  in  a  dress  that  sliows  their  connec- 
tion with  some  by-gone  age.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  the  monkish  costume  which  is  now  worn  in  England.  An  out- 
side coat  or  close  robe,  with  long  skirts  of  dark  blue  clotli,  is  the 
ancient  tunic.  It  is  fastened  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  With 
this,  is  singularly  contrasted  the  under  tunic  of  yellow,  and  the 
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yeiiow  worsted  stockings  ;  and  the  peculiarly  of  the  dress  is  ren- 
dered still  more  conspicuous,  by  the  small,  round,  flat  cap  of  black 
worsted,  which  forms  the  only  covering  for  the  head  of  the  *  Blue 
Coat  Boy,'  whatever  may  be  the  weather ;  for  the  dress  is  rigidly 
required  as  a  condition  of  their  education.  It  is  not  a  little  amus- 
ing, to  see  one  of  these  shadows  of  another  generation  moving 
through  the  modem  crowd  of  a  London  street. 

The  school  was  established  by  Eklward  VI.  at  the  instance  of 
the  eminent  Ridley,  in  the  surrendered  monastery  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  and  endowed  with  its  revenues.  These,  with  subsequent 
donations,  now  amount  to  about  $200,000  a  year.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  maintained  is  about  a  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  being  received  annually.  A  part  of  them  are  kept  in  their 
earlier  years,  at  a  country  establishment  connected  with  this.  The 
greater  number  leave  the  institution  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  after 
acquiring  the  usual  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  Those 
who  are  designed  for  classical  or  mathematical  students  remain 
longer,  to  prepare  for  the  University,  or  the  Navy ;  but  are  still 
*  Blue  Coat  Boys.'  Several  are  constantly  maintained  by  the  insti- 
tution at  the  Universities,  until  they  complete  their  education. 

The  buildings  are  chiefly  modem.  The  engraving  represents 
one  fit>nt  of  the  building  for  the  Mathematical  and  Grammar  Schools 
recently  erected,  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  splen- 
dor of  the  establishment.  A  new  and  noble  hall  for  a  chapel  and 
dining-room,  has  also  been  built  of  granite,  to  receive  eight  hun- 
dred pupils,  one  hundred  and  fiftyseven  feet  in  length,  by  fiftytwo 
in  breadth ;  and  the  whole  space  beneath  it  is  formed  into  open  ar- 
cades, with  unusual  providence  and  kindness,  to  afford  a  play  ground 
for  the  boys  in  bad  weather. 

The  intemal  regulations  of  the  school  are  in  many  points  not 
less  singular  than  the  costume  of  the  pupils,  and  its  plan  would 
not  serve  as  a  model  for  us.  But  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
spiriii  which  founded  this  noble  institution,  pervading  the  posses- 
sors of  wealth  and  the  officers  of  government  in  our  own  country, 
^  the  spirit  which  deems  a  princely  revenue,  well  bestowed,  for  the 
amimon  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 


A    VISIT    TO    HOFWYL. 

We  have  believed  that  no  service  we  could  render  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  country,  would  be  so  great  as  to  present  the 
epitome  of  the  modern  improvements  which  we  found  at  Hofwyl. 
h  was  with  this  view  that  we  published  the  letters  on  this  subject 


Situation  of  Hofwyl. 

in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  ihe  'Annals,'  and  lime  has  not 
changed  our  opinion.  We  have  been  astonished,  however,  to  find 
inielligeni  men,  who  would  give  it  no  attention  —  would  scarcely 
read  it  —  because  it  was  '  foreign  ! '  —  and  to  be  told  iliai  some  of 
tlie  American  advocates  of  education  were  jealous,  because  tlieir 
plans  were  not  more  talked  of!  — und  that  the  Annals  would  be 
rendered  unpopular!  We  shouid be luhamedio  believe  this.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  by  those  who  read  them,  these  articles  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  work  —  to  hear 
from  a  common  school  teacher,  that  they  were  of  more  prac- 
tical value  to  her  than  any  others  —  and  lo  find  parenls  who  dis- 
cover ihe  rich  mine  of  instruction,  which  is  found  in  the  system  of 
Fellenberg.  We  ask  others  to  read  ihem.  We  cheerfully  leave 
10  time  the  decision  on  this  point ;  and  present  as  a  confirmation 
of  our  views  of  Hofwyl,  the  following  accoimt  of  a  recent  visit, 
in  a  letter  published  by  the  able  editors  of  tlie  London  Penny 
Magazine. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  communication  from 
a  correspondent  upon  whose  accounts  we  can  place  a  full  reliance. 
The  establishments  for  education,  which  have  been  founded  and 
matured  in  Switzerland,  by  the  public  spirit  and  laborious  perseve- 
rance of  M.  Fellenberg,  have  now  existed  about  ihirtyiwo  years. 
Their  high  merits  have  been  long  familiar  to  :he  English  public. 
At  the  present  time,  we  understand  that  certain  political  dissensions, 
which  have  produced  much  ill-will  and  unhappiness  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  have  had  the  common  effect  of  all  violent  contests  of 
Opinion, — they  have  made  men  indifferent  or  opposed  to  those 
institutions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  character,  whose 
great  object  is  to  elevate  our  species  above  intolerance  and  narrow- 
ness of  party-feeling.  We  trust  that  the  open  or  concealed  hos- 
tility which,  it  is  said,  now  threatens  the  excellent  estabhshnienis 
of  M.  Fellenberg,  will  speedily  be  put  to  shame  by  the  good  sense 
of  Ihe  people  of  Switzerland  ;  who  will  perceive  in  such  institu- 
tions the  surest  preservation  against  the  outbreaks  of  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  exclusive 
pretensions,  on  the  other. 

'  In  the  month  of  August,  1832, 1  travelled  into  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions at  Hofwyl.  Situated  about  three  leagues  from  the  picturesque 
capital  of  Berne,  amidst  a  beautiful  scenery,  composed  of  a  culti- 
vated vale,  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains,  a  pine  forest,  a  small  lake, 
and  the  glaciers  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  stand  the  extensive  buildings 
of  the  establishment,  surrounded  by  about  two  acres  of  farm  land. 
Upon  my  Qrst  arrival,  before  I  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
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seDting  my  letters  to  the  benevolent  founder,  I  wandered  about  in 
various  directions.  All  was  business  and  activity.  Here  was  a 
troop  of  lads  cutting  the  ripened  com,  while  another  troop  was  en- 
gaged in  conducting  it  to  the  barns.  Here  was  the  forge  in  activ- 
ity ;  and  there  some  little  gardeners  performing  various  operations 
in  small  plots  of  ground  that  were  portioned  out.  Here  was  a  group 
of  little  girls  gleaning  ;  there  others  carrying  water,  most  of  them 
nnging,  while  thus  employed.  But  my  attention  was  peculiarly 
arrested  by  about  one  hundred  men,  who  in  a  large,  open  building, 
erected  in  a  recess  of  the  garden,  appeared  to  be  engaged  like 
boys  in  a  school-room  ;  over  the  entrance  was  inscribed  this  motto, 
"  The  Hope  of  their  Country." 

'  I  was  at  last  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  study  of 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  —  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  kindness.     De  Fellen- 
berg was,  by  birth,  one  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
and  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  property  of  his  family.     He 
determined  upon  devoting  his  fortune,  and  the  labor  of  a  life^  in 
the  endeavor  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  his  native  land,  by  the 
means  of  education.     *'  I  will  infuse  good  habits  and  principles 
into  the  children."     For  thirtytwo  years  has  he  pursued  his  steady 
course,  increasing  in  influence,  and  extending  his  establishment  as 
his  scheme  crew  upon  him,  until  it  has  become  what  he  described 
to  me.     ^^  This,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  building,  *'  is  the  in- 
stitute for  the  boys  of  the  higher  classes.     Here  are  their  dining- 
rooms  ;  —  arranged  on  each  side  of  yonder  galleries,  are  their 
dormitories.     Here  you  see  their  gardens,  tlieir  museum,  their 
work-shops,  their  school-rooms ;  here  their  gymnasium  where  they 
exercise  themselves  in  wet  weather,  here  their  stream  of  running 
water  where  they  bathe  every  day  ;  study  is  their  employment, 
bodily  labor  their  recreation,  —  but  bodily  exertion  I  insist  upon. 
There  is  no  health,  no  vigor  of  mind,  no  virtue  without  it.     Those 
persons  grown  to  manhood,  who  are  mixing  with  the  boys,  are 
placed  by  me  to  observe  every  action,  and  catch  every  expression. 
My  grand  object  is  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  character  of  my 
pupils,  in  order  that  I  may  work  more  efficaciously  upon  them. 
These  persons  are  by  no  means  considered  as  spies  by  the  boys, — 
they  are  their  companions.     At  Hofwyl,  all  that  is  not  in  itself 
wrong  is  permitted.     I  never  like  to  forbid  a  thing  when  I  am  un- 
able to  assign  a  reason  for  doing  so  ;  it  creates  a  confusion  in  young 
minds  with  regard  to  principle,  a  thing  most  dangerous  to  their  fu- 
ture happiness.     We  have  no  boundary-mark,  yet  my  boys  stay  at 
home :  we  interfere  not  with  their  pleasures,  yet  they  cling  to  their 
duty* 
*<  Within  this  enclosure  is  my  eldest  daughter's  poor  school  for 
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girls.  She  has  about  a  hundred  under  her  direction,  who  are  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  establish menl.  To  these  she  devotes  lier  en- 
lire  time.  They  learn  all  ihat  in  nfier-life  will  be  of  service  to 
them  ;  —  to  clean  the  house,  —  to  cultivate  the  garden,  —  lo  sew, 
—  to  make  all  those  little  necessaries  which  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  the  cottage  ;  to  read,  and  sing,  —  to  be  cheerful,  and  to 
be  happy.  Unless  our  women  be  brought  up  iu  modesty,  and  with 
induslrious  and  religious  habits,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  educate  the 
men.  It  is  they  who  keep  the  character  of  men  in  its  proper  ele- 
vation. 

"  Here  is  my  school  for  the  middling  classes,  —  here  all  in- 
struction has  reference  to  practical  purposes.  Man  was  bom  to 
have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it,  but  It  is  by  the  in- 
lellecC  alone  that  he  can  do  so.  His  unassisted  strength,  what  is 
it  ?  To  conquer  Nature  he  must  understand  her.  Look  in  here, 
and  you  will  see  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  the  lever  and 
the  pulley  of  the  mechanic. 

"  In  these  two  buildings  are  my  poor  school  for  boj's,  who  are 
boarded  and  clothed  by  the  establishment.  And  well  they  earn 
their  maintenance,  for  the  little  fellows  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  the 
summer;  and  the  expense  that  I  incur  in  their  behalf  is  nearly 
repaid  by  their  exertions.  They  study  for  two  hours  each  day, 
and  this  I  consider  sufficient.  The  case  here  is  the  reverse  of  the 
Institute,  for  bodily  exertion  is  the  labor  and  sludy  the  recreation. 
The  habits  f  bring  them  up  with  are  those  which  1  desire  should 
continue  with  them  through  life;  they  consequently  have  refer- 
ence to  their  probable  position  in  society.  The  habit  of  continued 
study  would  ill-become  a  person  destined  to  gain  his  livelihood  by 
his  hands.  Although  there  are  now  one  hundred  boys  assembled 
here,  mine  were  but  small  beginnings.  I  had  but  one  pupil  at  first. 
It  was  long  before  1  could  lind  a  master  in  whom  I  could  confide. 
Do  you  observe  those  little  patches  of  garden-ground  ?  Each  poor 
lad  has  one  to  himself;  and  the  produce  belongs  exclusively  to 
him.  They  usually  dispose  of  it  to  the  establishment,  which 
either  pays  them  the  money  at  the  time,  or  lodges  it  for  them  in  a 
little  bank  I  have  founded.  Many  of  them  have  very  considera- 
ble sums  there.  It  is  here  that  they  obtain  a  habit  of  passing  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  continued  labor;  —  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  labor,  by  the  produce  of  their  little 
gardens.  The  instruction  that  I  give  them,  although  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  what  is  generally  obtained  by  persons  of  their 
rank  in  life,  is  directed  lo  the  rendering  perfect  the  senses  and  re- 
flection, —  lo  make  them  better  practical  men  ;  drawing,  the  sci- 
ences of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  a  useful  selection  from  the  oth- 
er sciences,  all  taught  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner ;  the  his- 
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tory  of  their  native  country^  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  diflbr- 
ent  natural  objects  around  them,  together  with  music,  form  the  ex- 
tent of  their  hterary  instruction. 

*^  Religion  is  inculcated  in  every  way.  Public  prayer,  both  at 
church  and  at  school,  is  regularly  performed  in  common  with  the 
schools  of  other  countries.  Besides  this,  these  poor  lads  are 
taught  to  see  the  Creator  in  his  works.  When  their  admiration  is 
roused  by  a  natural  object,  they  are  accustomed  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  its  Maker. 

<'  But  here,"  said  my  venerable  companion,  '^  is  the  engine  upon 
which  I  rely  for  effecting  the  moral  regeneration  of  my  country, 
(and  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  men  whom  I  had  before 
seen  in  the  morning)  ;  these  are  the  masters  of  village  schools, 
Qpme  here  to  imbibe  my  principles,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  duty.  These  men  have  sis  thousand  pupils  under  them  ; 
and  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  can  continue  the  direction  of 
them,  success  is  certain." 

^  To  insure  success  M.  Fellenberg  spares  no  pains,  —  no  expense. 
There  are  no  less  than  thirtytwo  professors  solely  devoted  to  his 
establishment,  who  inhabit  a  house  to  themselves  upon  the  premises. 

'  In  all,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  in  this 
little  colony.  Despite  of  his  enemies,  the  spirit  of  De  Fellenberg 
is  spreading  throughout  Switzerland ;  and  after  having  seen  the 
parent  institution  I  visited  several  of  his  establishments  in  some  of 
the  remotest  cantons. 

^  A  week  closed  my  short  sojourn  at  Hofwyl.  I  quitted  it  with  a 
heavy  heart ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  moral  beauty  of  what  is 
there  witnessed,  will  remain  riveted  on  my  memory  forever.* 


EDUCATION    AND    THE    PRESS. 

We  are  thirteen  millions,  and  we  have  not  less  than  one  million 
of  children  wholly  uninsiructed^  and  not  less  than  one  million  more, 
whose  means  of  instruction  are  shamefully  scanty.  Education^  in 
its  comprehensive  sense  —  as  a  preparation  for  life  —  for  the  life 
of  an  American  Citizen  as  he  should  be  —  we  need  not  say  how 
rarely  it  is  to  be  found  !  Millions  of  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
school  inspectors,  scattered  over  our  vast  republic,  are  ignorant  or 
unmindful  of  those  duties  to  the  children,  on  whose  faithful  per- 
formance the  future  purity,  and  prosperity,  and  the  very  eocUUnct 
of  our  country  depend.  How  can  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  be 
enlightened  —  such  a  mass  of  prejudice  as  it  brings  in  its  train,  be 
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overcome  ?  How  can  the  apathy  and  avarice  which  slop  every 
ear  be  removed  ?  Can  a  single  periodica!  accomplish  this  ?  Can 
we  with  a  ihousand,  or  even  two  tiioiisand  subscribers,  effecr  it? 
We  have  never  dreamed  so  wildly.  We  have  but  struggled,  till 
Aur  strength  and  means  were  exhausted,  to  preserve  the  last  beacon 
'tight  on  this  subject.  It  is  for  this  only  that  we  have  proposed  to 
otners  to  aid  in  its  preservation.  We  and  our  work  are  powerless 
in  effecting  this  great  object  in  view,  unless  we  can  enlist  the  aid 
of  others  —  unless  each  of  our  readers  will  endeavor  to  circulate 
and  lo  apply  the  principles  which  we  endeavor  to  furnish  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  scatter  abroad  the  light  which  one  work  can  only  scatiar 
ID  feeble  separated  rays  to  a  few  points  of  our  country  — merely  | 
to  make  the  obscurity  visible  which  reigns  over  this  subject.  We  ' 
would  gladly  ascribe  this  result  to  the  defects  of  our  own  work; 
but  the  brief  existence  of  several  kindred  publications  shows  that 
there  is  some  other  and  more  extensive  cause  than  our  defects, 
Indeed,  the  mortifying  fact  that  enterprising  publishers  could  not 
venture  to  publish  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  of  a 
volume  so  replete  with  instruction  for  teachers,  both  theoretical 
and  praciical,a3thelec[uresof  the  American  Institute  for  1833,  is  a 
sad  evidence  of  the  prevailing  apathy  on  the  subject. 

To  remove  this  apathy — to  circulaie  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  and  excite  the  interest  of  our  newspaper-reading  com- 
munity, none  can  do  more  than  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper 
press.  We  cordially  rejoice  to  see  the  increased  interest  taken  in  this 
subject  by  our  newspapers,  within  a  few  years.  A  subject  which, 
by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  their  columns,  is 
DOW  frequently  discussed  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner;  and 
if  we  should  render  this  work  a  compilation,  the  essays,  addresses 
and  reports  which  we  constantly  receive  on  this  subject,  would  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  of  real  value,  to  fill  every  num- 
ber of  the  Annals.  We  appeal  lo  our  fellow  laborers  of  the  press, 
to  continue  and  extend  their  efforts  as  they  value  our  morals  or 
our  institutions.  And  we  shall  devote  a  large  portion  of  our 
numbers  to  extracts  which  will  show  the  increase  of  interest  thus 
exhibited ;  and  cheerfully  offer  our  pages  for  their  use. 
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No  one  doubts  al  the  present  day,  that  ignorance  is  a   fruitful 
source  of  crime,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  indis- 

Cisable  step  to  moral  improvement.     In  a  recent  number  of  the 
ndon  Eclectic  Review,  we  find  the  following  testimony  to  this 
effect  referred  to  by  our  newspapers. 
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The  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  is  stated,  in  the  report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  1831,  to  be  most  distressing. 

*  Debasing  ignorance  prevails  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  credited, 
were  it  not  verified  by  the  closest  investigation.  The  facts  which  have 
been  elicited  respecting  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  those  counties 
which  have  been  disgraced  by  riots  and  acts  of  incendiarism,  are  truly  af- 
fecting, and  yet  they  are  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual  state  of 
oor  peasantry.  We  call  ourselves  an  enlightened  nation,  an  educated 
people ;  and  yet,  out  of  nearly  seven  hundred  prisoners  put  on  trial  in 
four  counties,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
savages  of  the  desert ;  they  could  not  read  a  single  letter.  Of  the  whole 
eeven  hundred,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  could  write,  or  even  read  with 
ease;  and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  jails,  nearly  the 
whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  true  religion.' 

Farther  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  means  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  is  furnished  in  the  reports  of  me  same  society  for  1832-3. 
We  shall  quote  only  one  or  two. 

*In  September  last  (1831,)  out  of  fifty  prisoners  put  on  trial  at  Bedford, 
only  four  could  read.  In  the  month  of  January  (18i33,)  there  were  in  the 
same  prison  between  fifty  and  sixty  awaiting  their  trials,  of  whom  not 
more  than  ten  could  read,  and  even  some  of  these  could  not  make  out  the 
tense  of  a  sentence,  though  they  knew  their  letters.  At  Wisbeach,  in 
the  isle  of  Ely,  it  appears  from  a  memorandum  on  the  calendar,  of  a  kind 
which  ought  to  be  affixed  to  every  similar  document,  that,  of  nineteen 
prisoners  put  on  trial,  only  six  were  able  to  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  ad- 
ded, the  capital  offences  were  committed  entirely  by  persons  in  a  state  of 
the  most  debasing  ignorance.' 

The  statement  which  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  have 
lately  made,  that,  in  their  Highland  schools,  those  in  which  the  greatest 
variety  of  secular,  instruction  is  imparted,  are  most  distinguished  by  a  re- 
ligious character,  is  one  which  we  should  have  been  quite  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute,  not  less  by  improvable  reason 
than  by  the  capacity  for  devotion  ;  and  these  two  are  not  opposed  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  more  truly  enlightened  any  man  becomes,  the  more 
his  reasoning  faculties  expand  and  are  purified  by  an  enlarged  acquain- 
tance with  external  nature —  the  more  inexcusable  is  he,  if  he  remain 
unimpressed  by  the  consideration  of  *  things  which  are  unseen  and  eter- 
nal.' Irreligion  is  wilful  stupidity :  <  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there 
IB  no  God.' 

The  connection  of  ignorance  with  crime  is  more  certain  in  a 
reading  community  like  ours,  where,  hitherto^  the  mass  of  influ- 
ence thrown  upon  the  mind  through  the  press  has  been  in  favor 
of  morality.  But  the  question  naturally  arises,  Does  mere  knowl- 
edge banish  crime?  Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  basest  heart  has  often  been  connected  whh  the 
most  cultivated  mind ;  and  we  need  but  a  Byron  to  show  us,  how 
consistent  even  the  most  exalted  genius  may  be  with  the  most  de- 
basing moral  qualities.  Such  an  individual  will  not  indeed  rob,  or 
morder,  or  oppress,  to  gain  pelf  which  he  does  not  need  ;  but  bb 
own  soul  may  become  a  sink  of  pollution,  reeking  with  deadly  mi- 
asma, and  infecting  all  within  its  influence.    Tbe  fottowing  article 
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'  from  the  Scollish  Guardian,  although   not  correct  in 
■cents  or  reasonings,  deserves  deep  reflection,  and  w 

;ulaliiig  extensively  through  our  newspapers. 
□  MagistrateB  of  Paris   recently  made  a  tour  througli  the  United 
9,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  collected  important  information 
^  ngarding  the  statifltica  of  crime  and  tdiicuiion.     In   the  Btste  of  Nev 
York,  500,000  children,  out  of  tno  millions,  are  at  public  schools ;  tliatii^ 
» fourth  part  of  the  population,  and  £340,000  are  annuall;  expended  fop  _ 
this  purpose.    Yet  in  this  state  crime  increases,  and  that,  too,  though  tils'  I 
means  of  subttistence  and  employment  are  so  much  more  easily  obtainedw 
than  in  any  other  countries.     In   Connecticut,  education  ia  Btill  more  e»»  1 
tended,  and  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  population  is  at  school.     Yet  crinMfl 
multiply  to  a  frightful  extent.    The  Journal  of  Education,  stating  lheN(  J 
facta,  draws  this  cautious  conclusion,  —  'if  knowledge  cannot  bo  accuseds- ' 
of  canning'  thia  increase  of  crime,  ui  least  it  has  not  pmented  it.' 

On  turning  to  Prance,  ami  examining  tables  of  the  comparative  propor- 
tion of  instruction  In  its  ililfcrent  departments,  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  western  and  central  provinces  have  been  found  the  most  uned- 
ucated,— 15,  14,  13,  12,  and  8  pet  cent,  only  being  able  to  read  and 
write  ;  but,  according  to  an  essay  on  tlte  moral  stulinica  of  Prance,  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences,  the  minimum  uf  crime  ia  to  be  fuund 
in  these  uneducated  departments,  and  the  marimam  in  Corsica  ami  in  the 
aoulh  eastern  provinces,  and  in  Alsace,  where  nearly  half  the  populntion 
can  read.  The  different  employments  of  the  populntion  may  account  for 
thia  difference  in  part;  yet  still  we  may  again  draw  the  cautious  conclu- 
sion, that  if  education  has  nut  cauaid,  at  least  it  has  not  been  seen  to  jiri- 

The  only  ascertained  moral  effect  of  intellectual  education  was  stated 
in  last  March  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Russia, 
where  educaijon  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  out  of  5,800  crimes  com- 
mitted within  a  certain  period,  3,500  were  accompanied  by  violence; 
while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  education  is  generally  diffused,out  of  7,400 
crimes,  only  G40  were  accompanied  by  violence,  bein^  in  the  proportion 
of  l-t3tb  of  the  whole  number,  instead  of  3'5ths,  as  in  the  former  case. 
Thus  the  only  ascertained  effect  of  intellectual  education  on  crime  is  Ui 
substitute /rau(/ for /oru  —  the  cunning' of  civilized,  for  the  cio/rncc  of  sav- 
age life.  Nor  would  even  this  small  change  be  permanent.  A  highly 
intellectual  community,  without  moral  principles  and  the  habits  of  self 
denial  which  religion  imposes,  would  quiy  pruve  a  sleeping  volcano,  readj 
to  awaken  every  moment,  and  overthrow  those  very  inslitutions  under 
which  it  had  been  fostered.  To  increase  the  intellectual  power,  and  en- 
large the  knowledge,  of  a  man  void  of  principle,  is  only  to  create  in  him 
new  desires,  to  make  hiiu  restless  and  diesatiatied,  hating  those  that  are 
above  him,  and  desirous  of  reducing  ell  to  his  own  level ;  and  vou  have 
but  to  realise  universally  such  a  slate  of  society,  to  fill  the  cUp  of  the 
world's  guilt  and  misery  to  the  brim.  What  do  we  say  then  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly that  education  is  to  be  withheld  from  any  member  of  society,  —  for 
that  question  is  now  decided,  whether  we  will  or  nut,  —  but  that  from  th« 
infant  school,  upwards  to  the  university,  it  must  be  a  thorough  ChriilioH 
education,  in  which  our  youth  shell  be  trained  iii  tlie  ways  of  vltluoua 
self-control,  and  piety  and  ri glue uusn ess  wrought  into  the  understanilins 
and  into  the  whole  habit  of  man.  A  pcrlunctury  religious  education  wiu 
no  longer  serve  —  notmere  Bible  reading  —  but  Bible  education,  Tlw 
understanding  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  heart  must  be  gained  over  to 
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the  aide  of  truth  and  riffhteoatnesB.  In  short,  ike  grand  aim  qf  tdMcoHtm 
must  become,  not  merely  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  secular  knowledge  (as  is  too  exclusively  the  case  in  present 
times,)  but  the  formation  of  the  christian  character.  Men  have  hitherto 
been  prone  to  take  for  granted,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  teach  the  art 
of  reading,  and  before  this  new  power  all  vice  and  error  would  flee  away. 
These  are  dreams  of  men  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  ignorant  of  our 
poor  nature.  Men  must  be  trained  to  piety  and  virtue  as  they  are  trained 
to  any  other  habits,  whether  intellectual  or  physical ;  and  the  moral  man 
must  advance  contemporaneously  with  the  intellectual  man,  else  we  see 
no  increase  from  our  increased  education,  but  an  increased  capacity  for 
evil  doing. 

The  following  application  of  this  truth  to  our  own  country  and 
its  peculiar  dangers,  from  the  Northampton  Courier,  is  another  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  subject. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  and  justice  in  the  remark,  that 
other  influences  beside  that  of  force,  must  be  exercised,  to  keep  the  Union 
of  these  states  permanently  together.  Statutes  may  be  enacted,  consti- 
tutions framed,  and  interests  multiplied,  but  if  there  is  not  a  primary  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  and  fraternal  duty,  to  cement  and  enforce  them, 
the  duration  of  this  government,  like  all  others,  is  extremely  questionable 
and  uncertain.  Pecuniary  interest,  and  common  defence,  and  general 
prosperity,  are  but  transient  ties,  which  can  be  thrown  o^  to  suit  the  ex- 
cited spirit  of  the  times,  or  changed  to  meet  any  pressing  emergency. 
They  are  but  selfish  bonds,  which  yield  at  the  rude  touch  of  popular  dis- 
affection, and  are  easily  rent  by  the  misguided  voice  of  public  sentiment, 
and  vindictiveness,  and  clamor.  But  if  legal  enactments  and  obligations, 
and  physical  wants,  and  common  defence,  do  not  constitute  security  against 
dissolution,  what  influences  can  be  exerted  to  sustain  and  strengthen  a 
civil  compact  of  such  stupendous  weight  and  importance  as  our  own  ? 
If  these  things  fail,  what  iron  will  enter  the  souls  of  men,  to  enforce  their 
moral  obligations,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  maxim  of  '  union,'  with 
certain  sa^ty  and  security  ? 

We  think  amoral  obligation,  and  religious  feeling,  and  fraternal  affection, 
which  is  founded  in  the  heart,  and  has  its  emanations  from  the  soul,  if 
rightly  cultivated,  will  insure  this  purpose,  and  guarantee  its  permanent 
duration.  Some  deep  abiding  sentiment,  some  strong  affection  of  the 
miod,  some  radiating  influence  from  the  heart,  which  rises  above  selfish- 
ness, and  pecuniary  wants,  and  sordid  interest,  which  all  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge, is  what  should  be  cherished  and  cultivated,  to  bind  with  ada- 
mantine chains  the  different  parts  and  sections  of  this  our  own  favored 
country  together. 

Yes  ;  it  is  by  cultivating  the  sense  of  *  moral  obligation  and  re- 
ligious feeling'  and  the  *  fraternal  affection'  which  is  their  neces- 
sary concomitant  and  result,  that  our  own  union  is  to  be  mamtain- 
ed,  (for  we  are  unwilling  to  add  the  qualification  which  is  chilling 
so  many  hearts)  and  not  by  constitutions  of  parchment,  or  even 
by  the  arm  of  power.  If  our  laws  are  not  supported  by  our  feel- 
ings, and  principles,  the  force  which  we  use  to  maintain  them,  may 
indeed  make  us  fellow  prisoners^ov  fellow  subjects,  but  never  can 
unite  us  as  brethren  or  fellow  citizens.    France  has  long  sought  to 
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r  estRbliah  moral  principle  on  some  oilier  basis  ihan  liial  of  ClirJs- 
I  tianicy ;  but  she  has  renounced  this  visionary  plan,  and  now  re- 
[  (juires  the  JVcw  Tetlament  to  be  employed  as  iho  text  book  of 
I  morals  and  religion  in  every  school  in  the  empire.  Let  us  profit 
'  liy  her  example,  aad  retain  the  precious  legacy  of  our  purer,  happier 
,  ancestors. 


ART    OF    MISEDDCATION. 
r   TO   TRAIN  A 


Rule.  —  Make  trade,  and  bargains,  and  prices,  the  principnl  sub- 
ject of  conversation  before  him.  Tell  him  to  buy  everything  as 
cfteap  as  possible.  Admire  his  good  bargains,  and  tell  of  your 
own. 

'  Did  I  not  gel  a  good  bargain  ? '  said  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  anoiher  boy,  a  few  mornings  since,  just  as  they  were 
^oing  into  the  school-room.  '  I  bought  a  bow,'  he  added,  '  for  a 
shilling,  and  sold  it  again  for  twentythree  cents  !'  —  In  connection 
with  this  anecdote,  an  able  teacher,  and  a  very  close  observer  of 
'men  and  things,  remarked  to  me,  as  follows : 

'  The  times  have  strangely  altered,  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
Boys  now,  are  not  at  all  what  boys  were  then.  Then,  there  was 
such  a  thing  to  be  foimd  liere  and  there,  as  a  boy  wlio  loved  study, 
and  studied  Hard.  Tlien,  if  there  were  fewer  class  books,  and 
those  sustained  an  inferior  character,  they  were,  at  least,  better 
studied.  Then,  if  a  smaller  number  of  branches  were  lauehi  in 
our  schools,  they  were  taught  much  more  thoroughly.  But  now 
you  can  seldom  find  a  hard  student,  in  our  schools.  If  a  boy  has 
lessons,  such  lessons  as  boys  of  similar  ago  and  capacity  used  to 
get,  and  get  cheerfully  too  — '  Oh,  ihey  are  too  hard ! '  He  dislikes 
his  teacher.  His  parents  learn  the  fact,  and  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  it ;  and  wonder  why  be  can't  make  bis  school  as  agreeable  to 
his  pupils  as  Mr  Such-an-one  does  his.  Or,  what  often  happens, 
they  withdraw  them  from  the  school,  without  much  ceremony,  and 
send  them  somewhere  else.  Ho.vever,  afierthey  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  school,  a  year  or  two,  till  their  minds  are  ren- 
dered twice  as  volatile  and  dissipated  as  they  were  before,  it  often 
happens  that  ihey  come  back  again,  and  apply  for  re-admission.' 

'  But  though  boys  will  not  study,  they  will  make  bargains. 
Every  boy,  from  one  yard  to  two  in  height,  is  an  adept  in  buying, 
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selling,  and  swapping  penknives,  pencils,  combs,  skates,  sleds, 
bows,  &c,  he ;  and  ten  to  one  but  tbeir  trading  occupies  half  their 
thoughts  and  some  of  tbeir  hands,  even  during  the  school  hours.* 

*  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  If  this  fondness  for  trading  were 
confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  a  class,  or  a  school,  the  case  would 
be  less  discourau^ing.  But  it  is  nearly  universal.  The  children  of 
pious  parents  are  often  as  full  of  tbeir  buying,  selling,  and  swap- 
ping, as  those  of  the  vicious.' 

*  The  representation  you  make,  is  indeed  a  painful  one,'  I  replied. 
*  But  is  it  not  obvious  whose  the  fault  is,  and  where  we  ought  to 
look  first,  for  a  reformation  ?  Is  it  not  in  parents  ?  Are  not  their 
hearts,  from  morning  to  evening,  set  on  buying,  and  selling,  and 
getting  gain  ?  Obsen^e  the  general  current  of  conversation,  in  our 
best  families  ;  and 'can  you  continue  to  wonder  what  the  matter  is 
with  the  children  ?  The  work  of  reform  must  begin  here  —  with 
the  parents  —  or  it  nerer  can  begin  at  all,  at  least  till  you  can 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  and  make  the  stream  ascend,  by  its  own 
power,  higher  than  the  fountains  which  feed  it.' 

The  foilowing  extracts  on  this  subject,  which  are  taken  from 
Abbott's  Magazine,  are  too  much  in  iK)int  to  be  omitted. 


the  boys.'  ^  Yuu  arc  at  home, my  love,  all  the  time,  and  really  you  oaght 
not  to  expect  much  from  me,  occupied  as  I  am  continually,  —  business 
pressing  fi-om  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  I  want  to  be  quiet 
when  I  am  in  the  house  ;  I  must  have  a  fire  in  my  room  in  future.' 

•  «•••••  • 

*  Father,'  says  Thomas,  a  grown  up  son,  <  I  am  distressed  about  little 
Mary  —  she  is  so  disorderly  at  table,  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  mother 
says ;  I  am  afraid  she  will  turn  out  like  fi.  u.  Mr  F.  makes  his  little  girl 
obey. ' 

^  Oh !  Mr  F.  is  a  teacher ;  it  is  his  business  to  make  experiments  in  edu- 
cation. You  used  to  behave  just  so ;  and  I  don't  see  but  you  have  turned 
out  pretty  well.' 

^  But  I  am  afraid  we  children  don't  set  the  best  example  we  can.  Spurz- 
heim  says,  **  we  must  be  what  we  would  have  little  children."  Little  Mary 
imitates  all  we  do.' 

•Well —  I  can't  attend  to  it  now;  I  must  be  off  to  the  store.  I  have 
got  5,000  dollars  to  pay  before  two  o'clock.'  And  thus  —  days  pass  away, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  —  the  father  having  always  such  a  press 
of  business  on  hand,  that  he  has  no  time  to  study  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. The  5,000  dollar  note  at  the  bank  must  be  met — and  as  to  the 
children,  why  *  Mrs  B.  must  attend  to  them.* 

And  this  is  a  faithful  picture  of  many  a  father,  who  will  say  and 
think  that  he  loves  his  children  more  than  everything  else  on  earth  ! 
—  who  professes  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  train  them  up  in  the  right 
way!  And  this  ^  paternal  affectioH*  vrWl  sacrifice  the  minds  and 
souk  of  bis  children,  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets,  —  to  provide  an 
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inheritance  which,  for  want  of  proper  educaiion,  ihey  are  only  pre- 
pared to  aliuse  as  ihe  inatrumem  of  evil,  to  themselves  and  olhers  ! 
Surely  the  writer  hefore  us  is  not  too  decided  in  saying  —  'It  is  3 
_/iiIo/ error  which  has  crept  into  the  bosoms  of  our  men  of  business, 
that  they  must  give  their  whole  souU  nnil  hodiei  lo  it ;  thai  doing 
an  txteniivt  business,  is  the  great  object  of  life'  Nor  is  the  judg- 
ment of  God  too  severe,  which  so  often  gives  lo  such  a  father  his 
heart's  desire,  and  allows  him  10  provide  a  fortune  for  his  child, 
and  leaves  him  to  waste  it  10  his  own  ruin  —  and  ofien  to  break 
the  heart  of  his  parents ;  when  he  does  not  succeed  in  teaching 
him  that  '  money -getting  is  the  chief  end  of  man.' 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS, 
Ik  our  last  number  we  inseried  an  article  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  conversant  with  seamen,  on  the  subject  of  Nautical 
Schools,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  any  plan  presented  which  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  a  class  of  men  of  the  highest  importance  10  our 
country,  and  yet  among  the  most  neglected.  We  have  been  fa- 
vored by  our  correspondent  with  ihe  following  letter,  from  a  nauti- 
cal teacher  who  has  passed  twenty  years  upon  the  ocean,  In  all  ihe 
various  situations  on  shipboard,  from  that  of  common  sailor  to  that 
of  master,  and  during  this  period  constantly  assisted  in  the  educa- 
tion of  some  of  his  ship-mates.  It  will  present  more  fullv  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  these  Inslilulions,  and  we  would  respect- 
fully ask  our  readers  in  seaport  towns,  to  read  it,  wiili  the  question 
before  them  — '  Is  it  not  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  establish  such  a 
school  for  the  seamen  of  our  own  port? ' 

'  Dear  Sih,  —  The  first  question  you  propose  is, '  Whether  sea- 
men generally  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a  IVauiical 
Institution  offers.'  As  far  as  my  experience  ^oes,  I  heiieve  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  own  seamen,  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  not  only  allend  our  Nautical  (nstituiion,  but  appear  lo  man- 
ifest a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  There  is  no  oiher  institution 
of  the  kind  in  this  state;  you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
hear  ibaiyounf;  men  from  all  parts  of  ihe  state,  even  the  most  re- 
mote, enter  it  for  their  nautical  education  :  indeed,  T  have  had  sev- 
eral from  our  largest  seaports.  I  have  found,  generally,  that  lads 
from  the  country,  who  for  ilie  first  lime  are  about  embarking  upon 
the  ocean,  appear  to  consider  it  highly  important  that  ihey  should 
have  some  nautical  knowledge  previous  lo  undertaking  this,  their 
first  voyage.  But  many  of  our  young  lads  in  this  ciiy  make  one 
voyage  first,  and  afterwards  attend  to  their  nautical  aludies.     Most 
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of  them  pursue  their  studies,  from  voyage  to  voyage,  embracing  all 
the  important  branches  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 
They  all,  without  exception,  acquire  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  study  ; 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  that  the  plan  of  instruction  is  altogether 
practical.  To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  seamen 
It  would  afford  them  much  pleasure  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty,  each 
waiting  their  turn  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
moon,  stars  and  moon,  or  planets  and  moon,  in  order  to  determine 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  position.  These  observations 
are  made  from  the  top  of  our  building.  It  would  also  afford  such 
much  gratification,  to  return  with  them  to  the  roomy  and  observe  the 
interest  which  they  all  take  in  ascertaining  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  they  would  find  the  most  perfect  order  among  them. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  had  occasion  in  the  whole  course  of  my  in- 
struction, to  reprove  one  of  them  for  idleness,  or  for  the  least  mis- 
demeanor. When  the  hours  for  study  have  expired,  instead  of  that 
anxiety  which  we  find  in  other  schools  among  young  lads  to  hasten 
from  their  studies,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  persuade  them  to 
leave.  These  remarks  are  made  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  interest  which  seamen  take,  in  acquiring  that  information  so 
necessary  to  a  good  navigator.  A  further  proof  of  its  being  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task  to  them,  to  be  well  versed  in  that  which 
we  may  c6nsider  of  the  utmost  importance  is,  that  I  have  many 
whom  1  consider  to  have  belonged  to  the  institution  for  four  years, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  no  situation  in  life  which  I  should  prefer  to  that  of  a 
nautical  instructor,  provided,  I  could  realize  a  trifle  more  than  a 
mere  livelihood ;  for,  1  assure  you,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  in- 
struct that  class,  among  whom  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  has  been 
spent.  As  a  final  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  seamen  of  our  own  country  i^enerally  would  take  advantage 
of  a  good  nautical  institution  ;  and  1  cannot  but  express  my  surprise 
that  there  are  so  few  good  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 

Very  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  foreign  seamen,  to- 
wards the  support  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  There  are  quite  a 
large  number  who  sail  from  this  port.  Of  such  I  have  had  but 
very  few ;  they  are  men  generally  without  education,  usually  in- 
dulging in  all  the  evil  propensities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable^ 
without  the  least  restraint  on  their  passions. 

Your  next  question  is,  *  What  proportion  of  masters  and  mates  do 
you  find  well  qualified  for  their  stations } '  Probably  you  may  be 
surprised  at  my  answer  ;  for  I  have  generally  found  their  educa- 
tion very  limited. 

First,  of  the  masters.  I  have  bad  in  the  institution  about  forty 
in  all,  four  or  five  of  whom  were  men  of  decent  education,  the 
remainder  extremely  limited.    I  should  be  uawilliDg  to  say  more 
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on  tbis  subject,  alihaugh  much  more  inii^hc  be  said.  I  have  had 
quiie  a  large  number  of  mates  ;  their  qualifications  were  about  equal 
to  tbe  masters.  This  will  not  appear  siraage  when  we  Inke  into 
consideration  thai  those  of  whom  [  am  now  speaking,  entered  the 
sea-service  very  young,  with  little  or  no  educalioii.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  have  told  me,  ihat  all  the  education  Ihey  (hen  hiid,  ihey 
had  acquired,  themselves,  on  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  they  were  nat- 
urally enterprising,  ambitious  men,  and  worked  iheir  way  onward 
lobemaiesand  masters,  much  lolheircredJI.  From  the  acquain- 
tance which  I  have  had  witli  onr  navigators,  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  thot  not  more  than 
one  in  tweniy  are  well  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  Master 
and  Factor.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  masters  of  our  India-men, 
neither  lo  those  who  navigate  the  Pacific  ocean ;  for  ihey,  generally, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  education.  Indeed,  I  have  met 
with  some  in  India  whom  I  consider  men  of  the  first  rale  talents. 

Your  next  inquiry  is,  '  What  benefit  is  siirh  an  institution  to 
young  seamen  and  boys  ?'  In  my  estimation  the  advantages  which 
they  would  derive  from  such  an  inslitniion  could  not  be  estimated. 
In  the  first  place  it  adds  much  to  their  character,  gives  them  a 
standing  in  society)  improves  their  morals,  and  prepares  them  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  tliat  duty  to  which  Providence,  in  his  wise 
dispensation,  has  called  them.  Nuw,  as  vice  generally  follows  igno- 
rance, we  must  certainly  acknowledge,  that  the  education  of  any  class 
of  our  fellow  beings,  isnf  the  utmost  importance;  particularly  of  such 
as  are  exposed  to  temptations,  without  a  friend  to  admonish  them. 

How  often  have  1  heard  seamen,  when  reproved  for  intoxication 
and  other  vices,  answer,  '  1  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  ;  it  is 
immaterial  whether  1  live  or  die.  I  have  no  education  ;  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  promoted  ;  J  have  "  lived  hard,  fared 
hard  "  —  and  the  sooner  my  end  comes,  the  beiier.'  Without  an 
education  you  will  perceive,  Sir,  they  have  no  stimulus  —  nothing 
to  induce  them  to  excel  in  any  one  thing  ;  hence,  they  are  easily 
persuaded  and  led  astray  by  the  designing,  to  commit  any  act  of 
violence.  They  are  naturally  confiding,  and  consequently,  through 
ignorance,  become  the  dupes  of  landlords,  grog-sellers  and  the 
brothel;   and  by  them  are  evc'itually  ruined, 

Tbe  good  effect  of  education  on  our  seamen  would  not  be  con- 
6ned  to  them  alone,  for  it  is  a  public  benefit,  as  our  ships  would 
then  be  navigated  by  men  looking  forward  for  promotion  ;  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  their  conduct  would  be  such  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  their  employers,  which 
would  be  an  additional  stimulus  for  them  to  continue  in  well-doing. 
Let  us  inquire  here  —  among  what  class  of  seamen  are  found  the 
projectors,  aiders  and  abettors,  of  such  schemes  which  have  He- 
VOL.   IT.  —  NO.  VI.  22* 
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quently  ended  io  mutiny  and  murder  on  board  some  of  our  ships  ? 
From  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  among  that  class  usuaKy  denominated  *  old  salts,^  that  is,  men 
without  education,  and  of  course  witliout  the  least  hope  of  promo- 
tion. I  have  witnessed  many  serious  disturhances,  on  board  my 
own,  as  well  as  other  ships,  and  generally  found  the  plans  laid  and 
executed  by  this  class.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  knew  a  young 
man  of  decent  education  aid  in  any  such  nefarious  transactions. 
I  firmly  believe,  there  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  a  crew  of 
ignorant  men,  than  from  one  hundred  crews  of  decent  education. 
The  reason  must  be  obvious.  So  well  convinced  have  I  been  of 
the  fact,  that  I  have  invariably  avoided  shipping  such  men. 

This  leads  us  again  to  inquire  —  are  many  of  our  young  seamen 
destitute  of  such  an  education  which  w^ould  give  them  preferment  ? 
If  so,  is  not  their  education  of  vast  importance  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community.  Do  we  not  generally  find  that  people  of 
education  deem  it  important  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  respected  ; 
and  do  they  not,  at  least  for  example's  sake,  attend  on  divine  worship? 
Hence,  if  education  gives  the  seaman  a  rank  in  society,  would  he 
not  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  established  customs  of  society,  in- 
stead of  profaning  the  Sabbath  ?  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  education 
would  have  the  most  salutary  effect. 

Having  answered  the  questions  proposed,  and  given  you  my  opinion 
whhout  reserve,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  for  your 
consideration.  If  you  intend  to  establish  a  first  rate  Nautical  Insti- 
tution, the  situation  should  be  such  ns  to  admit  the  Sun,  Moon,  &c, 
being  seen,  at  least  when  not  more  than  eight  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  If  the  eastern  horizon  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
building  it  would  be  far  better.  The  top  should  be  flat,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  one  to  go  on  it,  with  safety.  The  farther 
the  school  room  is  from  the  street  the  better,  even  the  fourth  or 
fifth  story.  How  would  it  answer  for  you  to  engage  an  able  in- 
structor, allowing  him  a  certain  sum  for  educating  a  limited  number 
of  scholars  annually,  giving  him  the  privilege  to  instruct  such  as 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  This  plan  undoubtedly 
would  lessen  the  expenses  to  your  society.  If  the  support  of  the 
institution  is  to  depend  in  part  upon  such  as  will  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation, no  doubt  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a 
first  rate  instructor.  He  should  be  a  seaman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  oi  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy ;  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  construction  of  nautical  instruments,  and  with  their  use. 

Give  the  seaman  to  understand  that  he  may  be  elevated  to  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  society,  and  no  one  would  be  more  desirous  to 
improve.     On  the  contrary,  let  him  but  think  that  he  is  despised. 
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and  the  comtnunity  iDdtfierent  lo  liis  fate,  and  it  will  harden  him  in 
sin  and  profligacy. 

The  cause  is  u  good  one,  and  my  prayer  is  to  our  common  Paiem, 
that  lie  may  abundantly  hless  all  your  endeavors ;  indeed,  I  feel 
assured  that  he  will,  l  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  lo  coniribuie  my 
mite  towards  this  great  and  good  object ;  for  I  believe  our  seamen 
have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  my  remarks  be  true,  can  ibis 
subject  be  urged  loo  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  public  respeci- 
fuUv  ? ' 


BERNE  SOCIETy  OF  TEACHERS; 


AuoNG  other  evidences  of  ihe  continued  and  active  influence  of 
Hof«yl  in  (he  cause  of  education,  we  have  recently  received  s  Gle 
of  a  Gazelle  for  Teachers,  Issued  by  its  indefatigable  guardians.  It 
is  intended  as  the  organ  of  communicaiion  for  tlie  friends  of  school 
improvem Bills  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Several  of  its  numbers 
are  devoted  lo  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Cantonal  Socictt/  of  Teach- 
ert,  whose  efforts  seem  to  promise  much  for  ihe  cause  iu  Switzer- 
land. 

This  society  was  formed  by  ihe  teachers  assembled  for  instruc- 
tion at  Hofwyl,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  consisled  of  one  Jiun- 
dred  and  fiftyfonr  members,  with  few  exceptions,  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary schools.  Fellenberg  was  chosen  PresidenI,  and  Velirii,  ilie 
excellenl  teacher  of  the  farm  pupils  of  Hofwyl,  Vice  President. 
lis  consiituiion  presents,  as  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  union 
aud  cooperation  in  promoiing  the  education  of  the  people,  and  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  sciiools.  The  means  proposed  were, 
free  communications  between  lis  members,  consullations  concern- 
ing the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improv- 
ing ibe  condition  of  teachers,  and  direct  efforts  lo  exciie  the  aiien- 
lion  of  ihe  people  to  the  defects  of  present  plans  and  methods  of 
organizing  and  instructing  the  common  schools  of  tlie  country. 
The  last  object  seems  to  us  highly  important,  and  too  much  neg- 
lected among  us.  May  we  not  derive  an  imjiortant  hint  in  regard 
to  our  own  duties  ?  No  great  object  has  yet  been  effected,  until 
a  clan  of  men,  more  or  less  numerous,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
it ;  and  so  busy  is  every  one  in  our  country,  ihal  none  are  disposed 
10  assume  a  task  which  does  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  them  — 
or  even  to  attend  to  a  subject,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
their  business.     The  modesty  and  the  isolation  of  teachers,  the 
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fear  of  being  chained  with  interested  motives,  and  too  often,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  indifference  to  the  object  itself,  have  led  those 
who  were  engaged  in  education  to  neglect  all  direct  efibrt  to  excite 
the  interest  of  others.    But  if  we  hope  for  the  promotion  of  iro- 

Iirovement  in  education,  from  whence  must  we  expect  it,  unless 
com  those  directly  concerned,  and  most  able  to  speak  and  write 
on  the  subject  ?  Why  does  it  not  belong  to  teachers  to  speak,  and 
write,  and  act  upon  society,  in  reference  to  education,  as  much  as 
upon  clergymen  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  subject  of  theology  ? 
How  much  would  it  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession,  how 
much  would  it  do  to  excite  interest  in  the  subject,  if  the  army  of 
teachers  in  New  England  would  come  forth  from  their  school 
bouses,  and  unite  in  enlightened  efforts  to  spread  just  principles,  in 
reference  to  the  importance  and  the  methods  of  education,  among 
those  around  them  ! 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  of 
Its  auxiliary  societies,  the  first  named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for 
their  moral  improvement.  For  this  purpose  they  urge,  that  every 
effi>rt  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  constant  employment^  and  to  guard 
them  against  the  temptations  of  idleness  —  to  preserve  a  mild  but 
firm  course  of  discipline  —  and  to  promote  fraternal  affection 
amone  them.  They  urge,  that  every  branch  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  steady  effort  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in 
knowledge  and  skill.  Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachers  in  our  coun- 
try, who  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attain- 
ed the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and  knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless 
apathy,  after  their  daily  task  is  performed,  with  no  anxiety  but  to 
*  get  through '  the  business  of  tomorrow,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was 
also  held  at  Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  address 
from  the  President,  full  of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only 
give  a  few  opening  sentences. 

*  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  people  !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We 
have  pledged  ourselves,  that  in  our  schools,  shall  grow  up  a  noble, 
well-taught  generation  of  the  people  —  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  devoted  to  God,  and  faithful  to  men —  a  people  whose 
characters  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  as  their  native  land.' 

<  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow 
the  Saviours  example,  and  imbibe  the  fulness  of  his  love  to  roan, 
aod  trust  in  God,  in  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed 
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I  ,to  us,  in  extending  Ihe  influence  of  the  scliool  to  every  Iiousehold, 
,  Bnd  in  warming  the  hearts  of  parenis  as  well  as  children.  CJod  will 
I  reward  such  labors,  even  if  they  are  not  rewarded  on  eanh.  The 
,  God  who  feeds  ihe  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  never  forsake 
,  tbe  faithful  guardians  of  kia  children.' 

Among  die  evils  suggesied  ai  this  meeting  of  llie  society,  as  re- 
quiring a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools  —  ihe 
want  of  fahbfol  visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  oIEcera 
were  considered  the  only  remedy  —  neglect  and  difficiillies  in  ob- 
taining suiiable  teachers  —  imperfect  scliool  books  and  means  of 
inslruciion —  the  want  of  a  periodical  for  teachers —  (he  unhappy 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  Ihe  teacher  on  the  ca- 
price or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  seamy  pay,  and  claims 
of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it.  One  serious  evil,  not 
found  among  us,  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  teachers  of  altending 
funerals,  and  performing,  lo  some  extern,  the  weekly  as  well  as 
Sunday  duties  of  clerk  of  the  parish. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm 
pupils  of  Hofwyl,  called  the  assembly  lo  a  repast  prepared  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  hy  the  liberal  founder  of  Hofwyl. 
it  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknowledging  the  favor  of 
God  to  their  association,  and  intreating  bis  blessing  upon  their  fu- 
ture efibns.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  familiar  intercourse 
then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  beans  of  these  fellow-laborers 
in  an  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  songs,  of 
that  elevated  and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  formerly 
described,  were  sung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  ihe  cho- 
rus of  teachers,  and  toasts  were  drank  in  the  common  wine  of 
Switzerland  —  a  liquor  of  less  strength  than  the  cider  of  our  coun- 
try. While  we  trust  that  Ihe  progress  of  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance will  speedily  satisfy  the  friends  of  morals,  ihat  social  drinking, 
and  the  useless,  if  not  censurable  practice  of  toasts,  are  but  tlie 
hacdmaids  of  intemperance  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  sober,  we  translate  one  sentiment  given  hy  a  teacher,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  offered  on  this  occasion. 

■There  is  one  mtans  of  making  the  hnppiueas,  and  tlie  delight,  wliich 
we  feel  to  day,  dmversal.  There  ia  out  tin/ailing  meant  lo  convert  ru- 
ined families  into  familiea  of  joy,  —  to  dry  up  the  sourcea  of  poverty  and 
miaery  —  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwhelining  vice ;  to  secure  our 
libcrtioB  and  those  of  out  children  againsl  all  the  power  of  treachery  — 
in  ahorl,  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happineas  of  the  people.  And  ihia 
tinfailmg  meana  ia  cBStsTitn  ratiohai,  eddcatid.i  or  the  feoflb,  aad 
especially  of  the  poor.  To  all  then,  aha  tinderstand  this  viighly  cry,  and 
put  Ihrir  hands  to  the  holy  leork  —  loso  life!  Health  (o  aii  thejriends 
and  fromoters  of  rational  tducalion  of  tht  people,  and  the  poor — far  and 
near!    Lo.-iolife  tothib!!!"* 

^hii  iirperfed  IraDililioa  of  the  German*  J>j>c  Huch."  ia  the  best  Ihal  occurs  lo  ui. 
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Such  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by 
some  of  the  noble  ^  Mannerchoren '  —  or  hymns  for  male  voices, 
which  the  Swiss  music  furnishes,  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolent, 
and  patriotic,  and  devotional  feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchanalian, 
and  amatory  songs,  which  so  often  disgrace  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  course  of  instruction  was  given 
to  teachers,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  was 
closed  by  an  examination,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons were  present,  and  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its 
third  meeting  immediately  after.  It  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  —  or  school  meriy  as  they  are  all 
styled  in  simple  Crerman  —  many  of  whom  were  new  members. 

The  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  business  measures,  relative  to 
the  oi^anizatiou  of  the  society  and  its  branches.  A  petition  was 
offered,  signed  by  many  teachers,  soliciting  the  government  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  attending  the  summer 
course  of  instruction  for  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  of  whose  value  they 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  This  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
society,  and  ordered  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities. 

Several  communications  were  presented  on  the  defects  of  the 
course  of  1832,  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  appointed  by 
the  government.  One  of  these,  signed  by  flftynine  teachers,  tes- 
tifies that,  while  the  previous  course  had  been  grossly  defective,  the 
course  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Fellenberg  had  met  their 
wants  entirely  ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  unjust  to  ascribe  to  Hof- 
wyl and  its  founder,  difficulties  which  originated  in  the  incompeten- 
cy of  the  director  appointed  by  the  government.  Indeed,  we  find 
much  evidence  that  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  committing  to  political  men,  the  management  of  literary  in- 
stitutions ;  and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know,  that  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  the  Bernese  Aristocracy  to  the  plan  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  which  Fellenberg  has  pursued  for  thirty 
years  with  so  much  ardor,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  new 
course  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  We 
trust,  nay  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  zeal  and  faith,  and  that  of  his 
son,  who  now  so  ably  cooperates  with  him,  will  not  yield  to  clamor, 
or  be  subdued  by  opposition. 

It  was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  another  course  of  in- 
struction would  be  given  to  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  to  commence  in 
Hay  of  the  present  year,  and  continue  until  August,  and  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time.  We 
trust  that  a  large  body  of  teachers  are  now  witnessing  scenes,  and 
enjoying  privileges,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence on  them  and  on  their  schools.    Would  that  we  could  wit- 
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ness  such  a  movement  in  any  considerable  portion  of  our  own  coon- 
iry.  Could  we  see  some  individual  who  had  the  faith  to  invite,  and 
the  influence  necessary  to  collect  such  a  body  of  leachers,  lo  listen  lo 
Instruction  Lind  consult  for  the  good  of  their  schools  for  three 
months,  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  we  should  expect  more  beneflt  te 
the  cause  of  education  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds :  for, 
important  as  ihey  are,  under  proper  regulation,  they  can  never  suf^ 
ply  the  place  of  an  intelligent  and  nell-irained  body  of  teachers. 


1 
I 


'whit'b  thb  vat  or  iddcitioh?' 
COMJUON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

Ma  Editor,  —  I  have  been  more  than  half  inclined  to  yield  to 
your  objection  to  my  Dialogues  :  more  especially  as  1  quite  despair 
of  sending  them  down  to  the  two  hundred  thousand  common  readers 
whom  I  have  been  so  modest  as  to  ask  for.  1  have  therefore  been 
revising  my  rough  draught ;  but  alas  !  have  found  myself  obliged 
to  leave  this  third  dialogue  very  much  as  when  you  cast  your  eye 
over  it  months  ago  ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  my  characters  will, 
in  spite  of  all  my  pains  to  the  contrary,  discourse  in  their  own 
homespun  way.  1  am  compelled,  against  my  will,  sometimes  even 
lo  allow  them  to  introduce  trivial  circumstances,  which  are  imma- 
terial to  the  point  in  debate  ;  for  they  insist  very  pertinaciously 
upon  this  privileee  of  common  conversation,  though  i  tell  them 
thai  they  indulge  themselves  in  this  and  some  other  fauhs,  unlU 
they  prove  that  their  minds  are  not  half  educated ;  that  they  are  a 
plain,  homespun,  farming  set,  anil  have  no  claim  at  ail  to  be  term- 
ed gentry  or  literati,  and  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  station  to 
which  I  am  elevating  them,  by  bringing  them  out  in  the  '  Annals.' 
I  console  myself,  however,  with  the  thought  thai  1  shall  gain  one 
thing  at  least  by  their  obstinacy  ;  that  my  dialogues  will  thus  appear 
what  they  really  are, '  collectanea  from  the  walls  and  homes  of  the 
common  people,'  instead  of  being  *  made  up'  by  my  own  tiieraty 
industry.  Thus,  perhaps  they  will  be  more  readily  taken  as  illustra- 
tions both  of  a  will  and  a  wny  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools  and  common  education.  Allow  me  to  make  one  request 
before  1  finish  my  preamble,  viz.  —  Let  your  editorial  scissors  spare 
my  vulgariamt  —  perhaps  I  may  belter  say  my  idioms  of  common 
life.  I  hesitate  on  the  word  '  vulgarisms,'  because  the  friends, 
whom  1  have  had  passing  before  me  as  my  '  Dramatis  persons,' 
ought  not  in  truth  to  be  called  '  vuli,'iir  people,'  for  they  have  In 
their  homely  way  a  relinemeni,  which  1  have  often  failed  to  meet, 
amidst  much  higher  pretensions. 
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DIALOGUE    III.      SCENE — tht  Road. 

Robert.  Here's  a  book  Thomas,  just  suited  to  your  mighty  plans :  J5t- 
ography  of  stlf -taught  men.  As  it  suits  me,  I  thought  I  would  bring  it  to 
you :  but  very  fortunately  I  saw  you  coming  down  the  hill,  and  waited 
here  to  give  it  you,  so  you  can  take  it  home  and  make  the  most  of  it.  It 
is  the  very  thing  for  you :  for  I've  peeped  into  it  a  little.  You  can  learn 
here  how  to  be  a  great  man  to  your  heart's  content.  I  suppose  you  mean 
to  be  a  Franklin  or  a  Sherman,  and  then  how  you  will  laugh  at  all  the 
College  learned  men,  as  you  leave  them  far  and  far  behind  :  while  poor  I 
will  be  still  at  the  plough-tail,  as  I  have  been  all  day  long,  until  half  an 
hour  ago. 

Thomas.  Poh !  Robert,  have  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  or  is  it  only  you 
who  are  making  a  fool  of  me  ?  I  have  read  Franklin's  life  long  ago,  and 
have  read  it  more  than  once  too ;  and  I  feel  a  stronger  resolution  to  im- 
prove myself  every  time  I  read  it :  but  I  am  sure,  I  never  dreamed  of 
getting  into  Franklin's  track  at  all.  Unless  I  learn  ten  times  faster  than 
I've  ever  done  yet,  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  learn  what  every  common 
farmer  ought  to  know. 

Robert.  But  now  Thomas,  you  will  own  that  you  have  a  little  expec- 
tation, that  you  will  be  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  hence. 

Thomas.  Not  I,  Robert,  any  more  than  I  have  of  being  as  rich  a  man 
ss  Stephen  Girard,  who  you  know  died  a  while  ago,  the  richest  man  in  the 
country.  I  expect  to  be  industrious,  but  I  dout  expect  to  be  worth  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  I  mean  to  study,  but  don't  expect  to  know  as  much, 
or  to  be  as  famous,  as  Franklin. 

Robert.  Then  what's  the  use  of  all  your  toil  and  trouble  ;  your  study- 
ing all  winter  and  all  summer,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  all  your 
life  long  ?  What's  the  use,  if  it  will  not  make  a  great  man  of  you,  say  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Governor  ? 

Thomas.  And  what's  the  use  of  your  ploughing  and  digging  and  hoe- 
ing and  planting  and  harvesting,  all  summer  long,  and  every  year,  as  long 
as  you  live  ? 

Robert.  Why,  to  feed  and  clothe  me,  and  shelter  and  warm  me,  to  be 
sure.  We  should  soon  be  in  trouble  if  we  would  not  work  for  what  we 
would  need,  till  we  were  sure  of  getting  a  thousand  times  as  much  as 
we  need. 

Thomas.  That's  right,  Robert.  How  nicely  you  set  the  matter  right, 
whether  you  will  or  not.  We  should  be  badly  off  too,  if  we  would  not 
learn  what  we  need  to  know,  because  we  could  not  get  what  we  do  not 
need  to  have.  Why,  Robert,  I  don't  need  to  be  a  governor,  or  a  judge,  or 
a  member  of  Congress  ;  but  I  do  need  to  know  more  than  I  do,  and  to  have 
a  stronger  and  more  active  mind.  What  say,  Robert,  are  you  sorry  that 
jou  have  as  much  learning  as  you  have  —  that  you  can  read,  write  and 
cypher,  because  you  cannot  be  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin  ?  Would  you  be 
willing  to  part  with  all  your  learning,  and  be  as  ignorant  as  Caspar 
Htuser.^ 

Roheri.    To  be  sure  I  would  not    I  shoald  make  a  poor  shift  at  getting 
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« like  fain 


I  woutd  not  be  like  him  for  aJl  the  millioni  in 


1 

^^^■«  living,  if  1 
^^H  the  world. 

^^^B     momof.    Well,  Robert,  if  what  jrou  have  ^ot  is  worth  ao  mach,  whv 

^^^B  «M  get  mote  ?  why  not  keep  on  learniiif!,  if  a  little  knowledge  is  worm 

^^^B  so  tnuch?     For  my  part  I  mean  to  try,  and  Bee  if  the  things  t  don't  know, 

^^^H  vill  not  prove  aa  useful  as  the  little  I  do  know.    1  cannotihink  it  possibit 

^^^■llMt  I  shall  ever  learn  all  that  will  be  useful  to  me,  though  I  expect  to  be  ft 

^^^V  tone  working  farmer  all  my. life  long,     Wli;  should  not  I  trv  to  be  a  wiser 

^^^H  and  happier  man?     Why  should  I  not  try  to  know  more  and  more,  all  that 

^^^H'Can  be  useful  to  me,  or  my  friends.    I  don't  see  why  study  will  not  bring 

^^^P  ib  reward  as  well  na  work.     If  I  grow  wiser  that  will  be  good  pay.     9o, 

^^^^    Robert, you  see  I  have  not  changed  by  passing  from  February  to  May  — 

Dor  by  turning  from  the  school  to  the  farm. 

Robtrt,    Ves  ;  but  do  you  gain  anything  ?    Are  yon  any  more  learned  ? 

T^mas.     No:  not  as  we  commonly  mean  by  'learned  ;' for  I  am  not 

learned  at  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  mind  had  groirn  a  little 

greener. 

Robert.     Greener?     How  ? 

Thomas.  I  was  thinking  of  the  grass.  I  have  been  watching  it  and 
watching  it  this  spring,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  grow.  Yet  I  see  it  has 
grown,  it  looks  greener.  I  can't  see  that  1  gain,  but  I  can  see  that  I  have 
gained  :  I  was  going  to  say,  my  mind  seems  as  fresh  and  cheerful  aa  the 
spring.  I  know  I  have  gained  but  very  little,  butto  that  little  I  can  apply 
the  proverb  ;  '  Knowledge  is  pleasant  to  the  soul.' 

Robert.  You  make  me  think  of  the  violets.  I  have  watched  them  to 
Bee  them  come  f  )rtb  ;  but  I  could  see  no  rapid  advance ;  but  this  morning, 
as  1  went  singing  along,  I  saw  them  blossoming  beside  the  path.  So 
Thomas  (you  see  I  always  give  you  a  lift  when  it  comes  handy)  if  yoa 
will  drinii  the  dew  and  the  showers,  and  the  sunshine,  wisdon  will  blossom 
on  your  modest  path.    I  say  that,  because  you  are  content  to  be  a  plain 

7%aauu.  Why,  here  we  are !  How  short  the  roHd  has  been !  Well, 
Robert,  you  see  you  have  got  home  with  me.  Sd  come  In,  and  if  father 
begins  upon  me  as  he  did  last  night,  «e  shall  have  our  subject  continued 
ia-doors, 

Robert.  Well,  if  you  are  likely  to  hnvo  a  Dialogue,  I  will  go  in  for 
half  an  hour ;  only  mind  —  I  go  as  a  hearer,  not  as  a  speaker. 

Tkomat.     As  you  please  —  only  come  in. 


I 


Scene 

Father.     Good 

Robert.     Why  nothing  very  good, 


the  Hou»t  —  eoriou*  mtmberto/  thtfamiiy. 
Robert.     What's  the  good  n 


„       ^  ^      ,      :eptl  have  brought  Thomas  a  book, 
which  is  to  make  him  as  great  a  man  as  Dr  Franklin. 

Tlionias.  Why  Hobcrt,  I  thought  you  gave  lliat  up,  before  we  got  half 
way  home.     I  am  sure  1  told  you  plainly  enough,  that  I  hadn't  any  such 

Hubert.  Yes,  yes.  Thomas  says  he  means  to  be  a  real  student,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  winter  and  summer,  and  yet  be  a  plain,  plough-jogging 
fhrmer  all  his  life  long.  That's  a  likely  story !  Study  fifty  years,  and  be 
still  at  the  plough  toil  !  isn't  that  a  likely  story  ^ 

Litty.  Why  in  a  quarter  of  that  time,  Thomas,  you'll  learn  out.  When 
you  have  learned  all  you  can  turn  to  accouut,  Thomas,  your  zeal  will  cool. 
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Tfunncu.  Yes,  Lucy,  when  I  have  leained  all  that  I  can  turn  to  account ; 
but  when  think  you  that  wil]  be  ? 

Lucy.    Oh,  now  you  have  got  your  new  shoes  on,  I  suppose  in  a  half 
dozen  years,  by  the  time  you  are  three  and  twenty  at  farthest ;  then  our 
Thomas  will  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  that  is  of  any  use,  unless  he 
should  become  a  great  man  like  Dr  Franklin,  as  Robert  says.    Then,  how 
his  zeal  will  cool ! 

Father,  Thomas,  never  mind  if  they  do  try  to  make  fun  of  you.  I  am 
forty  years  older  than  you  are,  and  though  I  havenH  studied  so  much  as  I 
now  see  I  ought  to  have  done,  yet  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  learn,  and  [ 
am  sure  I  have  not '  learned  out'  All  I  can  say  about.it  is,  that  I  see  ten 
times  as  much  to  learn,  as  I  used  to  see  forty  years  ago :  and  I  think  that 
if  you  should  learn  ten  times  as  fast  as  I  have  done,  and  should  live  on 
this  farm  forty  years  hence,  you  will  find  more  to  learn  after  that.  Here 
are  Lucy  and  Robert,  perhaps  the^  *  will  learn  out.' 

7*homa8,  Oh  Lucy  is  only  trymg  to  make  fun  of  me.  She  does  not 
think  me  vain  enough  to  think  I  am  going  to  do  any  great  things ;  and  t 
know  she  is  not  thoughtless  enough  to  say  seriously,  that  either  I  or  she 
can  learn  all  that  we  need,  in  half  a  dozen  years,  or  half  a  dozen  times 
that 

Lucy.  No,  Thomas,  T  am  not  so  thoughtless  ;  and  as  you  do  me  that  jus- 
tice, I  will  agree  that  you  are  not  so  vain  hearted.  As  to  me,  I  am  sure 
there's  no  danger  of  my  *  learning  out ; '  of  my  getting  through  all  that 
lies  in  my  narrow  circle,  second  mistress  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  children,  as  I  am.  I  shall  need  half  a  dozen  years  at  least  before 
I  shall  complete  my  education  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  house,  and  the 
garden. 

Father.  Yes,  and  six  times  that,  before  you  would  know  all  that  would 
be  pleasant  and  useful  to  know. 

Lucy.  And  then  if  I  were  to  get  Mr  White's  spirit,  (you  know  Thomas 
the  book  that  Mr  W.  sent  me  a  few  days  ogo)  it  would  take  me  a  dozen, 
dozen  years  to  study  all  the  plants  and  animals,  within  sight  of  the  smoke 
of  our  own  chimney.  And  then  the  newspapers  ;  may  a  young  girl  like 
me,  Thomas,  read  the  newspapers  ? 

Thomas.  Father  says  they  are  not  all  fit  to  read,  and  I  believe  so  my- 
self. Yet  we  can't  help  looking  for  the  good,  amidst  more  or  less  evil. 
So  my  judgment  is  that  you  may  read  the  newspapers. 

Lucy.  But  then  I  am  sadly  puzzled  oflen.  I  find  variety  enough,  but 
in  order  to  make  it  pleasant  and  useful  to  me,  I  see  I  must  understand 
Geography,  and  History,  and  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  Philosophy.  Thomas 
I  shall  not  get  through  in  a  dozen,  dozen  years,  if  T  should  live  so  long. 

Falhtr.  And  then  the  Bible  — the  book  of  books  —  easy  for  children 
to  understand  —  but  how  much  better  we  can  understand  it,  the  more  we 
know  of  geography,  and  history,  and  your  half  dozen  philosophies.  And 
there  is  a  study  for  you,  which  you  will  not  need  to  leave  off,  Lucy,  at  the 
end  of  a  dozen,  dozen  years. 

Mrs  EltzaheOi.  Well,  Thomas,  what  do  you  think  of  me,  with  my  half 
dozen  children  ?    When  think  I  shall  learn  out  ? 

Tfiomas.  Why,  as  you  are  a  woman,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  to 
rise  to  high  places  like  Franklin,  and  as  you  are  obliged  to  keep  at  home 
with  your  half  dozen  children,  according  to  some  people's  notions,  you 
haven't  anythingto  learn.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Pray,  sister, 
have  you  learned  yet  all  ys)\i  need  to  know — I  mean  all  you  need  as  the 
mother  of  my  little  nephews  and  nieces  ? 
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Mr$  E.     All?     No,  brother.     lam  in  trouble  every  day  on  account 

of  my  ignorance,  f^r  liie  Uulies  of  iny  own  narrow  Bphere.     I  have  no 

wish  for  high   places  —  I   do   not  know  yet  enough  for  my  low  one  — 

I    though  it  is  a  high  place   too.     All   I  «ish  is,  to  learn   ae  much  as  I  can 

V  every  day,  that  I  may  knov  how  better  to  take  care  of  the  children  thit   I 

we  in  my  little  home  school.  | 

Imc^.    That  is,  how  to  teach  them  ABC,  a-b  ab.     That  requirca  veiy 

tifrofound  learning! 

Mti  E,     Why  yes,  Luoj-,  I  bclieva   I  am  competent  to  that  already, 

ud  can  without   great  difficulty  leach  them   that  lesson,  as  soon  as  is 

I  needful  for  them.     But  I  have  found  by  trial,  that  there   is  much  more   to 

I  )w  learned,  in  order  that  [   may  bring  up  my  children  aright.     So  I  have 

I  ^tcrmined  to  learn  as  much  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  and  of  all  that 

they  need  to  learn,  as  poesible. 

Liui/.     Oh  you  have  only  to  letthera  grow  up.     Who  studies  and  tries 
to  improve  herself,  that  she  may  train  her  children  better?     Where  are 
I  jrour  studious,  thinking,  philosophic  mothers  ?     Fie,  sister,  take  it  easy. 

Mn  E.  So  then  you  will  study  half  a  dozen  years  to  make  out 
Ltoui  kitchen,  and  garden  education,  and  advise  me  to  let  the  plants  of  my 
I  Utile  garden  take  care  of  themselves, 

Zfucv.     Ah,  there  you've  eaught  me.    So  we  must  come  round,  and  be 
■n  on  Thomas's  side,  at  laat. 

Robert.  Well,  Thomas,  I  see  you  carry  the  day.  So  I'll  leave  my  book 
Lfbr  the  plough-boy,  and  let  him  study  and  be  a  plough-jogger  all  his  life, 
I  if  he  will.  80  good  night,  and  I  hope  after  all,  you'll  get  to  be  as  great  a 
BUI  as  Dr  Franklin.  (Exit) 
Litey.  Well,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  is  on  yuur  side,  and  father  Is  on  your 
I  >aide,  and  I  half  believe  Robert  is  on  your  side,  and  as  1  have  so  much  to 
p  lauD,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  on  your  side. 

fUAer.    Well,  then,  let  us  take  more  pains,  artd  keep  learning  until  we 

'learned  out.'     Come   let  us  close  the  day   by  reading  the   104th 

iptalm,  which  will  sboir  us  subjects  of  knowledge,  more  than  we  can  ever 
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I  HAVE  observed  that  I  had  a  high  standard  of  nhst  a  good 
teacher  ought  to  be,  even  when   I  first  began  to  iDstruct,  —  but 

i little  or  no  Idea,  by  what  means  to  became  such  an  one  myself. 
When  I  first  realized,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  the  extreme 
difficutiy  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken,  (for  I  had  resolved  to  be  in 
truth  a  good  teacher,)  my  fears  overcame  my  hopes,  aud  despair 
Would  have  sometimes  tempted  cne  to  resign  the  employment,  had 
I  not  motives  to  impel  me,  superior  to  all  merely  personal  consid- 
Bfations. — Parrono^e  I  abhorred  ;  and  resolutely  determined  not 
lob  '     "  ...... 


I  lo  become  the  protege  of  aoy   1 


ing  or  even  kind  hearted 


and  prudent  director.  I  had  seen  the  evil  of  this  system,  in  more 
than  one  instance.  —  in  which  friends   of  niy  own  had  opened 

schools,  through  the  assistance  nnd  under  the  recommendaiioD  of 
some  '  high  in  auihoriiy,'  and  thus,  holding  on  another's  sleeve,  were 
compelled,  not  only  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  but  to  submit  theni- 
selses,  ibeir  judgment,  their  arrangements,  even  their  principles,  to 
his  decision.  I  therefore  did  not  apply  for  the  children  of  my 
friends  —  but  simply  mentioned  to  all  I  met,  that  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  pupils.  1  began  with  tiie  first  that  was  ofiered,  and  I  soon 
bad  more  ;  and  these  tirst  pupils  continued  with  me  as  long  as  1  was 
willing  and  able  to  retain  them  ;  and  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently show  that  ibe  parents,  at  least,  were  not  dissatisfied  with  my 
exertions.  Yet  here  I  would  tuke  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
standard  of  the  parent's  expectations  should  be  no  boundary  of  tbe 
teacher's  endeavors;  —  to  say  ihat  parents  in  general,  do  not  re- 
quire half  what  we  hare  laid  down  as  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  an  insiruclor,  would  be  only  to  add  to,  vot  diminish  his  respon- 
sibility,—  since  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  we  are  to  act,  —  it  is 
to  God  we  are  accountable  for  ibe  performance  of  all  our  duties ; 
it  is  before  the  judgment  of  His  holy  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  stand ; 
and  the  favorable  testimony  of  every  parent,  of  whose  child  we  had 
the  care,  would  be  insufficient  lo  accjuit  us,  if  our  consciences,  or 
our  Divine  Judge  condemned.  Let  not  the  young  teacher,  then, 
begin,  by  setting  before  him  the  hopes  or  even  the  desires  of  a  pa- 
rent, as  the  measure  of  his  duty.  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  such  desires  should  be  disregarded ;  on  the 
contrary,  respect  should  be  paid  to  them,  as  far  as  ibcy  are  com- 
patible with  his  own  convictions  of  duly.  But  as  the  penally  of  dif- 
fering from  the  parents,  or  exciting  their  displeasure,  can  at  worst, 
fall  bui  on  himself,  by  causing  the  loss  of  his  pupils,  it  should  be 
esteemed  as  dusi  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity of  following  every  dictate  of  conscience.  1  beg  leave  to 
affirm,  however,  that  where  the  insiruclor  of  a  school  really  acta 
from  these  high  motives,  he  need  have  no  fear  of  ihe  consequen- 
ces. The  very  uprightness  and  dignity  of  his  resolves  will  inspire 
him  with  active  power  to  fulfil  them,  —  the  very  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  feelings,  will  actuate  and 
sanctify  his  every  exertion  ;  and  if  he  lose  one  pupil  through  way- 
ward caprice  or  ignorant  dissatisfaction,  he  will  gain  numbers  by 
steady  perseverance,  in  tbe  path  he  thinks  the  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success.  I  could  cite  several  instances,  in  which  I  was 
nrged  by  those  most  respected,  to  alter  my  views  and  arrangements 
in  minor  matters  respecting  their  children.  I  was  sorry  lo  diso- 
blige or  displease  iheoi ;  a  few  scruples  as  to  the  result  of  per- 
sisting, troubled  me  for  a  while ;  then  I  looked  to  a  higher '  director,* 
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examined  carefully  what  would  be  best  for  my  scliool,  and  for  my 
own  performance  of  duty  in  it — and  then  decided  accordingly, 
unbiassed  by  the  wisiies  even  of  those  1  sincerely  desired  to  please, 
and  often  in  contradiction  to  iliem.*  Yet  never  did  I  have  cause  to 
repent  it,  even  in  reference  to  my  own  interest.  The  request  was 
generally  yielded  to  my  convictions,  and  I  never  lost  a  pupil  in 
consequence. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  only  to  trifling  and  un- 
important matters.  In  those  which  concern  the  nenrer  interests 
of  the  pupils,  I  do  not  even  consider  it  a  duly  to  know,  much  less 
to  regard  individual  Opinions,  if  the  teacher  is,  and  certainly  he 
ought  to  be,  capable  of  making  up  bis  own  opinion.  To  those 
who  may  still  differ  froin  me  on  tbis  point,  I  would  make  a  few 
further  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the  fact,  that  scarcely  any  two 
penons  would  agree,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  discipline, 
—  degree  of  instruction,  Stc,  &c,  they  would  wish  their  children  lu 
receive,  it  is  fair  to  take  it  for  granted  that  an  intelligent  parent 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  nice  judgment  and  conscientious  delicacy 
of  the  mind  to  which  he  intrusts  his  child,  before  he  subjects  him 
to  its  jurisdiction.  But  secondly,  no  parent  is  bound  to  place,  or 
even  to  keep  his  child  at  a  sciiool,  in  the  instructor  of  which  he 
has  not  the  most  entire  confidence  ;  and  every  teacher  should  bold 
himself  at  all  times,  not  only  ready  but  wihing  to  part  with  bis 
pupils,  however  much  be  may  desire  to  retain  them  for  their  sake 
and  his  own  ;  since  on  that  ground  alone,  be  holds  his  right  to  ex- 
ercise  his  individual  judgment  and  views  of  study. 

I  have  said  more  on  .this  topic  than  may  seem  requisite,  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  plan  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  i;  one  of 
the  points  on  which  young  teachers  oAenest  mistake.  It  is  a  prev- 
alent idea  that  school  keeping  is  in  many  respects, like  a  trade,  or 
mechanical  employment,  in  which  it  is  ihe^r«f  duly  of  tbeartizan 
to  satisfy  his  employei^,  and  to  finish  the  work,  as  far  as  he  has 
the  charge  of  it,  in  the  ■precise  manner  in  which  it  is  ordered  ; 
and  that  any  variation  from  such  orders  would  be  reprehensible. 

This  opinion  might  be  correct,  if  we  acknosvledge,  at  the  same 
time,  thai  we  have  but  one  grand  employer,  and  who  that  employer 
ii.  In  forming  the  character  of  a  child,  and  fitting  it  for  Heaven, 
the   Creator  engages  numerous  instruments,  both    human  and 

*  It  abould  UDl  be  forgotten,  here,  tlmt  our  correapandenl  iddresws  those  who 
intend  lo  he  private,  independent  teuchcis.  It  in  of  coane  uiulerslood,  ihat  the 
leacber  whurntera  a  achool  under  tbe  direction  of  G;ced  rules,  or  of  tnisleei,  ja 
bound  (0  adhere  lo  Iboae  rulea,  aud  obey  the  diractioni  of  Ihoie  who  emiiloy 
him,  so  far  as  Ihelr  power  eitanda,  or  to  reiign  hia  italion.  Unhappily.  Ibia  power 
la  olten  exercised  in  a  way  which  deilroys  fals  uMfulnm,  and  drive*  bim  Co  prt- 
Tite  sflbils.  —  Eonoa, 
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dmoe,  that  is,  He  works  tfarough  the  parents,  friends,  and  ia- 
structors  of  the  child,  —  and  through  circumstances  which  Hs 
arranges  in  respect  to  its  best  temporal  and  eternal  interests.  The 
teacher  of  a  school  of  children,  therefore,  is  indeed  accountable  to  bis 
Emploter  —  but  it  is  to  God  alone  —  and  to  Him  let  the  whole 
force  of  the  expression  be  applied.  Then  the  more  clearly  it  is 
proved  that  he  is  answerable  for  his  work,  for  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  completed, 
the  more  firmly  will  my  previous  positions  be  established.  This 
b  a  necessary  inference. 

My  experience  has  in  all  respects  coin(!!ded  with  the  views  I 
have  here  expressed.  While  my  school  maintained  its  situation 
for  years,  several  in  the  same  neighborhood,  whose  teachers  were 
quite  as  well,  and  probably  in  many  respects  better,  calculated 
than  myself  for  the  office,  all  things  considered,  failed  and  were 
broken  up,  solely,  as  I  was  led  to  think,  from  the  mistaken  idea, 
that  it  was  proper  and  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  each  and 
all  their  patrons,  —  and  at  length,  like  the  old  man  and  his  ass  in  the 
table,  by  trying  to  please  every  body,  satisfied  nobody.  This  must 
be  the  case,  unless  there  are  higher  grounds  to  go  upon  than  man's 
approbation  or  applause.  Having  established  my  school,  the  next 
pomt  was  to  decide  on  the  number  I  was  competent  to  instruct  faith- 
fully. When  this  was  settled  I  made  a  great  mistake  —  being  so 
foolish  as  to  mention  the  number  and  limit  it,  before  I  had  received 
pupils  sufficient  to  make  it  up  ;  and  I  discovered  the  folly  of 
this  by  finding  it  was  generally  supposed  that  my  school  was  full, 
and  many  children  sent  elsewhere,  who  would  have  been  offered, 
and  whom  1  should  have  been  glad  to  receive. 

At  length,  however,  the  mistake  was  explained,  and  I  obtained 
the  requisite  number ;  after  which  the  applications  increased,  so 
that  1  found  it  highly  proper,  as  well  as  desirable,  to  make  another 
arrangement,  which  was  to  have  the  same  terms  for  all,  whether  boys 
or  gins,  from  three  to  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  of  age,  (I  took 
none  older  or  younger)  and  I  gradually  established  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  terms  of  tuition  ; —  and  I  seriously  be- 
lieve, that  1  owed  much  of  my  success  to  those  very  arrangements. 
The  value  of  everything  in  this  world  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  difficulty  there  is  in  procuring  it ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  my  small  number  was  not  to  be  increased,  those  persons 
whose  children  made  a  part  of  it,  were  anxious  they  should  remain ; 
while  others  were  equally  desirou  for  theii-s  to  join  it.  Thus  I 
soon  had.  a  list  of  applicants,  as  is  common  in  large  and,  as 
some  will  have  it,  more  important  schools,  and  only  when  I  had 
a  vacancy,  admitted  a  new  scholar.  Many  went  out  of  town  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  even  attended  other  schools  while  absent, 
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wlio  yet  were  considered  still  as  my  pupils,  unwilling  to  lose  their 
places,  and  were  paid  for  accordingly.  This  gave  greai  advantage 
to  me,  and  likewise  to  those  who  were  left ;  since  the  smaller  my 
school  was,  the  more  I  could  do  for  those  still  under  my  care.  I 
was  anxious  that  any  advantage  1  might  gain  from  a  lessening  of 
care,  should  be  amply  shared  by  them  in  other  ways  —  while  the 
fact,  that  the  ciiildren  who  were  absent  were  my  pupils,  gave  us 
each  a  claim  on  the  affection  and  interest  of  the  other,  which 
supported  the  relative  and  endearing  lies  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
With  regard  to  the  advice  I  have  given,  not  to  admit  any  assist- 
ants ID  a  school  for  small  children,  I  have  hut  a  few  words  to 
say  as  to  my  own  opinion,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I  support  i(. 
I  was  frequently  solicited  lo  '  go  into  partnership,'  as  it  is  called  — 
or  lo  unite  myself  with  persons  who  had  a  smaller  number  of  pu- 
pils, receiving  the  instructor  as  an  assistant.  In  every  instance,  the 
applicants  were  older  than  I  was,  and  more  experienced  —  conse- 

3ueDtly  I  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of  placing  them  under  my 
ictaiion  ;  and  having  no  desire  to  subject  myself  lo  theirs,  I  uui- 
formly  and  promptly  declined.  There  must  in  all  cases  be  one 
established  head  in  every  school  —  or  there  will  necessarily  be 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  on  every  other  consideration  1  was  satisfied  that  my  decis- 
ion was  a  correct  one.  On  the  score  of  emolument,  surely  it  can 
make  little  difference  whether  one  teaciier  instructs  a  small,  or  two 
teachers  a  large  number  of  pupils;  certainly  it  ought  not,  since 
the  recompense  would  be  divided  pro  port  ion  ably.  And  I  have 
seen  the  had  effects  of  such  a  division  of  labor,  of  influence  and 
of  afleciion  —  in  a  school  of  this  sort.  I  have  felt  them  in  the 
schools  I  myself  attended  when  a  child  ;  and  I  also  know  what  the 
efTecIs  must  he  hy  a  close  observation  of  those  produced  in  the 
minds  of  my  pupils  by  every  change  of  treatment,  and  even  by 
the  changing  state  of  my  own  mind,  as  it  was  operated  upon,  cither 
physically  or  morally.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  even  when 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  parents  with  regard  lo  education, 
differ  materially,  the  effects  are  discoverable,  often  painfully  so,  in 
their  children.  Yet  here  there  is  every  claim  of  nature  and  affec- 
tion, every  adventitious  circumstance  to  aid  the  moral  operation  of 
each  parent  on  the  other,  and  on  the  child  —  claims  and  circum- 
stances which  are,  of  course,  denied  the  teachers  of  a  miscellane- 
ous school.  I  do  not  say  that  an  assistant  teacher  never  did,  or 
never  could  increase  the  worth  and  ihe  happiness  of  a  school ;  but 
1  do  say,  that  if  it  does,  the  school  is  not  so  well  conducted  as  it 
may  be;  and  that  two  teachers  can  bardly  effect  so  much,  as  one 
truly  good  teacher  can  and  ought  lo  effect  among  a  number  of 
small  children. 
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I  have  been  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  describe  what  may  be 
aocomplisbed  by  placing  before  us  the  most  correct  standard; 
and  by  applying  to  the  object  all  the  effort  and  perseverance,  all 
the  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind,  all  the  judgment  and  energy 
of  character,  we  can  obtain.  But  I  would  not  by  any  means  decry 
|fae  beneficial  results  of  what  has  been  done,  even  by  those  who 
have  had  no  such  standard,  and  make  use  of  but  little  of  the  pen- 
etration and  force  of  character  they  may,  perhaps,  possess  —  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  from  not  considering  the  occupation  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  it. 

These  plans  respecting  the  arrangements  and  external  formation 
of  a  school,  must  of  course,  be  accommodated,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  each  individual  teacher  is 
placed ;  and  after  all,  they  are  of  minor  consequence  compared  to 
the  exercise  of  those  internal  virtues  and  energies,  which  insure 
and  stamp  the  character  of  a  school  and  its  instructor. 


INANIMATE    ELOCUTION. 


We  have  received  another  interesting  article  on  the  neglect  of 
the  power  of  expression  among  us,  but  must  defer  it  to  our  next 
number. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Geneva  Gazette,  on  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  college  in  that  place,  furnish  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  defect  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes.  We  wish  this 
were  a  solitary  example  ;  but  we  believe  almost  the  same  remarks 
may  be  made  concerning  a  large  proportion  of  similar  exhibi- 
tions in  our  country. 

*The  compositions-ranked  above  the  ordinary  character  of  such 
productions  :  and  when  examined  in  a  purely  intellectual  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  distinguished  as  de- 
veloping minds  well  disciplined,  careful  in  research,  discriminating 
in  judgment,  refined  in  taste,  deeply  imbued  wiih  classic  lore,  and 
possessing  highly  cultivated  imaginations.  We  are  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  award  equal  commendation  to  the  delivery 
of  those  compositions.  Although  the  subjects  were  admirably  de- 
signed for  the  most  splendid  demonstrations  of  oratorical  power, 
yet  there  was  a  coldness  in  their  recitation  that  ran  counter  to  the 
elevated  and  inspiriting  emotions  which  such  pieces  were  so  well 
calculated  to  awaken.  There  was  little  gesticulation,  and  too  great 
monotony  of  voice.  We  could  discover  no  revelation  of  intense 
passion  and  spontaneous  feeling  in  the  speaker ;  no  indignation  at 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant;  no  admiration  in  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
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trial.  The  brow  was  calm  and  unclouded;  ihe  lips  scarce  lold 
there  was  utterance  there ;  the  eye,  the  soul  of  eloquence,  exhib- 
ited no  concentrated  expression,  no  mental  illumination.  There 
was  some  gesture,  but  it  was  neither  free,  nor  bold,  nor  energetic. 
There  were  no  outpourings  of  passion  ;  none  of  the  jnajesiy  of  in- 
lelleclual  achievement;  none  of  the  transcendency  of  impassioned 
elo(|uence  bursting  forth  with  native  and  original  fire;  no  signs  in- 
dicating that  the  speaker  felt  his  subject.  There  was  loo  much 
of  the  formality  of  [he  ball-room  —  too  much  of  the  cliiUing  indif- 
ference of  the  stoic.  JMore  attention  to  this  subject  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  great  majority  of  speakers.' 

We  would  merely  add  the  tjuesiion  —  Of  what  avail  arc  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  which  proceed  from  one  who  seems  neither 
to  feel,  nor  to  believe  what  he  is  saying?  —  Si  vis  me  fiere,  &c. 


{Fai  lbs  AoiuU  °r  EducoUon.] 
SCHOOL    REFORM    IN    DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Refobm,  in  the  civil  world,  appears  to  he  the  favorite  watchword. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so,  in  the  world  of  Education  ?  True,  it  is 
not  every  innovation  which  is  enlhted  to  the  name  of  reform;  but 
DO  reform  can  be  effected  without  innovation.  Ought  prejudice 
to  be  a  stronger  barrier,  here,  than  in  matters  of  government  and 
religion  ? 

Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
New  England.  Here  the  lirst  church  was  organized;  here,  as 
from  a  centre,  the  Puritan  spirit  was  diffused ;  here,  emphatically, 
is  '  the  land  of  steady  habits.'  To  this  day  the  people  dread,  as 
much  as  any  other  known  community,  the  progress  of  innovation, 
and  the  spirit  of  reform,  lest  the  result  siiould  be,  —  what  it  often 
lias  been  —  thai  things  whicii  ought  to  be  permanent,  should,  in 
the  general  agitation,  become  unsettled,  or  be  swept  away.  Yet 
here,  even  here,  in  Dorchester,  a  great  revolution  has,  within  a  few 
months,  been  accomplished ;  and  without  any  violent  commotion 
except  that  of  public  sentiment. 

The  common  or  public  schools  of  Dorchester,  like  those  of  the 
Puritans  generally,  received  early  attention  ;  and  compared  with 
other  things,  were  for  a  century  and  a  half  prosperous.  If  they 
did  not  keep  pace  with  arts,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  manufao- 
tures,  they  did  not,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  fall  far  behind. 
But  of  Ute  years,  like  the  schools  of  New  England  generally,  — 
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they  baye  been  suffered  to  fall  quite  in  the  rear,  in  the  march  of 
general  improvement.  In  1830,  Dorchester  had  over  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  and  according  to  the  usual  proportion  in  this 
country,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
nxteen  years  must  have  been  at  least  one  thousand.  For  this 
population,  there  existed  six  public  schools,  containing  not  far  from 
six  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  There  were,  however,  several  private 
schools,  continued  a  part  of  the  year,  and  a  select  school  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils.  Besides,  many  of  the  more  wealthy  fami- 
lies sent  their  children  to  Roxbury,  Boston,  and  other  places,  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  instruction.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  children  not  found  in  the  public  schools,  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable number  can  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing,  in  their 
case,  a  total  neglect  of  instruction.  It  is  however  true  that  not  a 
few,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  were  in  effect  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools,  (and  consequently  many  of  them 
from  any  school  at  all,)  by  a  rule  which  required  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  '  till  he  knew  his  letters,'  and  could  '  read 
words  of  two  syllables.' 

There  was  one  thing  more,  which  operated  to  exclude  children 
of  this  class.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  qach 
school,  was  of  course  about  one  hundred  and  ten.  These  were 
of  all  ages,  and  were  consigned  to  school-rooms  by  no  means 
large  or  commodious.  No  school  had  rhore  than  one  teacher.  Often, 
there  were  in  daily  attp.ndance  from  seventy  to  eighty  pupils. 
These  all  required  attention,  not  only  in  regard  to  discipline,  but 
the  lessons  of  instruction  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
studying  from  three  to  six  or  seven  branches  every  day.  As  the 
moDitorial  plan  of  instruction  had  never  been  adopted,  lessons  and 
pupils  were  sometimes  wholly  neglected.  The  Mittle  ones,'  espe- 
qiulyy  were  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  and  this  became  so  obvious 
and  general  an  evil,  that  some  of  the  parents  omitted  to  send  them. 

During  the  last  winter  and  spring,  the  Dorchester  Temperance 
Society,  which  had  resolved  itself  into  a  Lyceum,  and  held  weekly 
meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  not  only  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  on  other  important  topics,  took 
into  special  consideration  the  improvement  of  their  public  schools. 
It  was  soon  discovered  there  was  a  very  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  respect ;  but  what  could,  what 
ought  to  be  done  ?  Evening  after  evening  the  subject  was  discussed ; 
sometimes  with  considerable  warmth.  As  might  have  been  an- 
tkupated,  there  was  opposition  ;  but  the  friends  of  reform,  if  not 
more  numerous,  were  stronger  than  their  opponents.  EMstrict 
meetings  were  held  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  town,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  the  matter     Finally  the  ques* 
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lion  on  reform  came  up  in  general  town  meeting,  and  after  much 
debate  and  one  adjournment,  ihe  new  measures  were  carried  by 
•D  overwhelming  vote. 

By  this  new  arrangement,  five  primary  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  town;  one  in  each  of  five  out  of  the  six  districts; 
and  these  are  to  be  supplied  with  btiilrfings,  and  books,  and  appa- 
ratus, and  teachers.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  pupils 
ID  the  annual  grammar  schools,  and  leave  no  teacher  more  ilian 
forty  or  fifty  (instead  of  seveniy  or  eighty)  daily  pupils. 

The  schools  in  Dorchester  have  liilherlo  been  supported  by  a 
general  lax  ;  but  the  highest  sum  ever  raised  for  this  purpose  was 
tvfo  tiiousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  new  system  requires  the 
town  to  raise  four  thousand  ;  of  which  sum  a  reasonable  proportion 
isto  be  appropria'ed  to  ihe  support  of  the  primary  schools.  Their 
teachers,  who  are  lo  be  females,  will  receive  $3,25  a  week  for 
r  services.  All  these  are  to  be  continued  throughout  theyear, 
and  some  of  ihe  foriner  schools  which  had  been  disconiinued  a 
part   of  ihe   year,  (ire,  we  understand,  lo  be  made  permanent. 

When  the  people  of  Dorchester  shall  have  added  to  these  a 
Classical  or  Hicu  Schocl,  they  will  be  on  a  footing,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Lowell ;  and  their 
schools  may  be  confidently  expected  to  rise  to  a  rank  which  they 
ought  long  ago  to  have  sustained.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of 
sending  their  children  to  other  towns  and  stales  for  education. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  progress  of  men's  minds  during  the 
revolution.  Some  persons  —  we  mention  it  lo  their  honor  —  who 
had  no  family,  and  whose  tax  will  he  much  increased  by  the  new 
measures,  were  among  their  warmest  advocates.  Oihers,  bow 
ever,  were  'disinterested'  only,  where  they  saw  that  the  public  sen- 
Dnient  would  support  the  proposed  innovaliotts. 

Bui  the  work  of  reform  is  accomplished,  and  Dorchester  is 
em&ncipaied.  We  hope  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
effected  changes  so  desirable,  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
I  eommoDweaith,  end  throughout  New  England. 


.roURTU  ANNUAL  HEETINO  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

LYCEUM. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  attend  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Lyceum.  We  find  the  following  account  of  it  in  the 
Kew  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

'The  American  Lyceum,  after  a  session  of  two  days  and  a  half,  Id 
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this  city,  adjourned  oo  Monday  last  There  were  fif^  or  sixty  del- 
egates from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  subjects  deliber- 
ated upon  were  of  general  interest.  Measures  were  taken  for  the 
extension  of  the  Society's  operations  and  connections,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  Departments  and  Classes  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts,  and  the  invitation  of  scientific  persons  to  cooperate.  Future 
annual  meetings  will  probably  thus  present  attractions  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  intelligent  men  of  the  country,  and  lead  to  exten- 
sive benefit  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

'  The  foundation  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  plans  for 
establishing  an  uniform  system  of  meteorological  observations  in 
the  Union,  the  procuring  of  town  and  country  maps  through  local 
lyceums,  as  well  as  other  measures  taken  or  meditated  by  the  so- 
ciety, have  rendered  necessary  the  extension  of  their  operations. 

*  The  Society  have  also  provided  for  a  more  general  publication 
of  their  objects  and  designs,  especially  in  this  city,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may  serve  as  a  successful  appeal  for  that  support  which 
they  deserve  ;  and  for  the  drafting  of  a  plan  for  the  proper  consti- 
tution and  management  of  local  lyceums,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
teresting and  useful.  They  will  also  promote  the  establishment  of 
a  central  school  for  teachers,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  on  the  applicability  of  the  monitorial  system,  in  any  form  or 
degree,  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

'  The  information  communicated  to  the  Lyceum  by  several  mem- 
bers was  listened  to  with  great  interest ;  particularly  that  on  the 
state  of  Education  and  Lyceums  in  Massachusetts,  by  Hon  Mr  Cal- 
houn ;  on  the  Monitorial  System,  by  Samuel  W.  Seton,  Esq,  of 
New  York ;  on  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Weeks ; 
on  the  state  of  Education  and  the  thirteen  new  Lyceums  of  Gieor- 
gia,  by  Judge  Clayton.' 

Among  other  valuable  communications,  several  were  received 
from  abroad.  We  have  only  room  at  present  to  insert  the  official 
account  of  the  proceedings. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

A*ew  York^  Friday  Morning,  May  2nd,  1834.  The  fourth  Annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Lyceum  was  organized  in  the  District  Court  Room 
of  the  United  States,  at  half  past  ten.  President  Duer  in  the  Chair,  and 
William  B.  Kinney,  Secretary. 

Messrs  Pinckney,  Dwight,  and  Rogers  having  been  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  credentials  of  members,  reported  the  following. 

Massachusetts  Lifceum,  —  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  Prof.  A.  H.  Everett, 
C  Dewey,'Fredenck  Emerson,  Josiah  Holbrook,  William  C.  Woodbridge. 

JVWr  Jersey  State  Lyceum.  —  Rev.  William  R.  Weeks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Isaac 
▼•  firowD,  Prof.  Stephen  Dodd,  Dr  S.  H.  Pennington,  Mr  E.  E.  Wines, 
Prof.  John  McLean,  Prof.  J.  Henry,  Dr  Isaac  H.  Hampton. 
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Members  and  Order  of  Basinets, 
Univtrsity,  Mtddletoum,   Conneetitat. —  Rev.  Hem 


JFesteyan 
Dr  D.  M.  Reese. 

i'alt  CoUtf^e.  —  Mr  Davnnport. 

Albany  Young  Mm'i  Socitlg.  —  Lcaman  N.  Woodruff,  Peter  Carrai- 

Brooklyn  Iiycriim,  JV™  York,  - 

clitt  Mr  Eames,  finf.  Haskell. 

Anoni  Lycevm,  BrooklipUt  .Vtie  York.  - 
Thomas  S.  Smith. 

JVtV!  York  Li/ctum  of  Xalurnl  HUlaiy.  — Joseph   Delnfield,  M.   D.,  Dr    , 
Torrey,  Dr  J.  Van  ReHBatrllner,  Dr  L.  D.  Gnlf.  , 

jVtirark  .Mtckanics'  Jisaoeinlion  and  Li/eeuia  —  Dr   S.  Congnr,  Nathan 
Hedges,  I.  VV.  Snoders,  Ur  L.  A.  »milh 

Esstx  eounlu  Lyceum,  A'.  J.  —  Dr  VVillinm   Picrao 
Wells,  J.  B.  Whiteloy,  Ab,  G.  Rogers,  D.  A.  Ilnyea. 

Hamilton  Lyeevm,  Brooklyn,M;  K—  Alden  I.  Spoo 
Alexander  Hadden. 

.Vottinghnm  Lj/eeum,  JV.  J.  —  Dr  A.  B.  Howell. 

Orangt  [ofaum,  jV.  /. —  Albert  Pieraon,  Ira  U.  Mui 
Rev,  George  Pieraon,  Nelson  Lindslev. 

Washington  CUtj  Lyctvm,  D.  C— Rev  R.  R,  Gurloy. 

University  of  Georgia.  — Judge  A.  S.  Clayton. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  received  as  memhore  of  the  Lyce- 


r.  D.  L.  Carroll,  Judge  P.  M.  Rad-   , 

-Captain  SloatjLJeuL  Pincknej,  -I 


.  RaiDBford 


,  C.  R.  Marvin, 


e  Willia. 


The  Martjuia  Aycenentt,  >-  Aycenena,  from  Mexico  ;  Tomas  QeneT, 

Preaident  of  the  ConHtitutional  Cortes  of  Spnin,  Couaiil  for  Col  jmbia ;  Dr 
Tobin  of  London  i  Prof.  James  Renwick,  from  the  New  York  Lit.  and 
Phil.  Society ;  Timothy  R.  Green,  Esq.  PreHirienl  of  National  Cnnvontion 
of  Young  Men's  Societiea;  Robert  G.  Rankin,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  A. 
B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Utica ;  Samuel  VV.  f!eton,  Acent  of  the  Public  ikhool 
Society  ;  Mr  SCatnntiadeti,  froni  Athens  in  Greece. 

Messrs.  Dwight,  Clayton,  and  Gale,  having  been  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  reported  the  following  order  of  business,  which  was 
adopted,  viz. 

1.  The  seBsiona  shall  open  at  nine  A.  M.,  with  prayer,  and  at  two  P.  M., 
except  when  otherwise  ordered. 

a.  The  business  shall  be  arranged  as  follows,  Readin';  of  the  miD- 
utes,  Reports  from  Committees,  Reports  from  Lyceums,  Schools,  &,c,  to  be 
in  order  half  an  hour  nfler  tlie  opening.  Essays  in  order,  one  hour  afler 
the  opening.  Discussions  of  Keiriilar  Uuestiona  in  order  one  and  a  half 
hours  after  the  opening.  Hesolutions,  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
opening.     Resolutions  may  be  offered  at  any  time  on  leave. 

Questions  for  discussion  at  the  fourth  Annual  meeting  of  tlie  Lyceum. 

IbL  U  the  establishment  of  nCemral  SclionI  for  Teachers  desirable  in 
the  United  States,  and  on  what  plan  should  it  be  founded  ? 

3d.  Is  the  Monitorial  System  in  any  form  or  degree  appropriate  to  our 
Common  Schools  ? 

3d,  Ought  corporal  punishment  lo  be  inflicted  in  our  Common  Schools  ? 

4th.  How  far  and  by  what  means  may  Natural  History  be  introduced 
into  common  education  ? 

Sth.  Should  the  Ancient  Languages  constitute  a  pa>t  of  cducatiou  in 
Common  Schools  ? 
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Reports  on  LycetiiiM  and  Schooli  were  presented  by  several  gentlemen, 
in  the  order  of  States,  on  invitation  by  the  President. 

The  Monitorial  System  (the  2d  regular  question)  was  taken  up,  but  on 
Biotion  postponed,  when  the  Lyceum  adjourned  till  afternoon. 

Friday  ^Jlemoony  4  o'clock.  The  Lyceum  met,  and  Judge  Clayton  was 
called  to  the  Chair. 

Mr  D wight,  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from  Mr  C.  D. 
ArfMredson,  consenting  to  furnish  an  essay  on  the  state  .of  Public  Schools 
in  Switzerland,  on  his  return  to  his  country,  and  apologizing  for  his  ab- 
sence from  the  4th  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  offer  of  JVfr  Arfwedson  was  accepted  by  the  Lyceum. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  William  C.  Woodbridge,  regretting  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  absence,  and  his  inability  through  ill  health  to  furnish  the 
report  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  appointed 
at  the  3d  annual  meeting.     Mr  W.  also  suggested  an  alteration  of  the 

?lan  authorized  by  the  resolutions  of  last  year,  relating  to  a  Text-book  in 
hysiology.  On  motion  resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  make  the  alteration  proposed. 

An  essay  on  raising  the  standard  of  Female  Education,  by  Mrs  Sigour- 
ney,  was  read,  whereupon 

Resolvedj  that  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mrs  Sigonr- 
ney,  and  that  the  essay  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  pub- 
lication. 

Extracts  of  correspondence  with  Mr  Joaquim  Mosquera,  Vice  President 
of  New  Grenada,  were  also  read,  conveying  interesting  information  of  the 
progress  he  has  made  in  Popavan  and  Paste  in  promoting  education. 

Dr  Weeks  presented,  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Lyceum,  on  the  3d  of  April  last. 

The  first  regular  question  was  then  taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Dwight,  Clayton,  Weeks,  Carroll,  Howell,  Reese,  Green,  and  Dewey. 

"The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  tomorrow. 

Saiurday  Mornings  May^  Sd,    The  Lyceum  met  at  half  past  nine  A.  M. 

Mr  Calhoun  made  a  detailed  statement  on  Lyceums,  Schools  and 
Academies  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Hayes  made  a  report  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  New  Jersey. 

An  invitation  was  read,  from  Mr  Whitlaw,  for  the  members  to  attend 
his  introductory  lecture  on  Medical  Botany,  on  Monday  evening  next, 
at  Clinton  Hall. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  an  essay  on  education  in  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  from  Mr  Lorenzo  De  Zavala,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
fVom  that  country  to  France. 

On  motion,*  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Mr  Zavala,  and  that  his  essay  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
publication. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  regular  question  was  resumed  by  Messrs 
Dwight  and  Hedges. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Rogers,  resolved,  that  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  during  the  recess  of 
the  American  Lyceum,  to  correspond  with  persons  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction ;  to  collect  information,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Seminary  for  the  education  of  common  school 
teachers.  The  followinflrgentlemen  were  constituted  such  Committee. 
Messrs  Dwight,  Rogers,  Weeks,  and  Carroll. 
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Oq  motion  of  Mr  CBrcall,  it  was  resolved,  thtt  n  cooimittee  be  gppointatl  3 
lo  prepare  and  report  aome  plan  for  raising  funds,  I'or  del'rajing  necoHsary 
^  IxpenseB.    The  fbllowing   gentlemen  were  appointed  —  Mesira   CairolL 
|,G«en,  and  Weeks.  ■■ 

On  motion  of  Dr  Penninjton,  it  waa  resolved,  tliat  a  Committee  be  op-  i 
'pCHnted  to  collect  informalion,  and  report  on  the  best  plan  for  cooductillg,  1 
Ud  rendering  interes:.ing  and  attractive  the  proceedings  of  Local  Ly ceumaf  I 
She  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  such  Committee — Hesnir.  r 
jPenninglon,  Carroll,  and  Hedges.  '] 

Mr  Setop,   General  Agent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Vork  CommOB^ 
K'pchoolB,  being  invited,  communicated  his  views  of  the  second  regula;^ 
Kaabject  of  diacusaion,  alter  a  few  remarks  by  Messrs  Hedges  and  HoirelL 
■     On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  Committee  be  appoint- 
m'Hi  to  produce  an  essay  on  the  second  Regular  Question. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 

Mmdag,Xay  5lh.  T'le  Lyceum  met  at  Columbia  College  at  eleven  A, 
M.     On  motion  of  Judge  Clayton,  it  was 

lUsiAveii,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  take  meiBUtea 
to  Denize  classes  or  departments,  for  the  promotion  of  Moral,  Political, 
and  Physical  Science,  the  result  of  whose  labors  during  the  year  shall 
be  made  known  at  the  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Baalved,  That  each  class  or  department  be  empowered  to  call  to  its  aid 
■Dch  KJenliQc  gentlemen  as  they  may  think  proper,  thou),'h  they  be  not 
'members  of  the  Lyceum ;  and  that  the  siine  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  business  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Ruolvtd,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  organize  a 
Department  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  subject  to  the  same  regulation  aa 
those  for  the  Department  of  Science. 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  raising  funds  was  adopted. 

'  The  Coinmitleo  appointed  to  propose  aome  plan  for  raising  the  requisite  _ 
funds  lo  defray  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Lyceum,  beg  leave  tu  report  ' 
and  recommend,  Uiat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish 
an  address  to  the  public,  explaining  the  nature  and  designs  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Lyceum,  showing  its  facilities  of  receiving  and  communicating  the 
most  valuable  information,  un  topics  of  general  education,  its  influence 
in  the  formation  of  local  Lyceums  throughout  the  country,  the  reform  and 
improvement  it  is  destined  to  effect  on  the  system  of  common  schools,  and 
the  relation  which  it  hoMs  to  the  good  interests  of  learning  and  knowl- 
edge. That  said  committee  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  public 
meeting  as  soon  as  practicable,  when  addresses  shall  be  delivered,  bring- 
ing the  nature,  operations,  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum  prominently  before 
the  meeting  — and  that  the  committee  then  make  a  personal  applicatioa 
as  extensively  as  possible,  to  individuals  either  to  become  annual  sub* 
scribera  or  life  members,  or  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

'  It  is  confidently  believed  that  an  efficient  committee  for  the  porpoae 
contemplated,  might,  atlor  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  public,  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  fund,  not  only  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  but  to  ena- 
ble the  Lyceum,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  make  its  influence 
on  the  cause  of  popular  education,  knowledge,  and  improvement  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  nslion.  D.  L.  Cahroli,.' 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr  Carroll,  Dr  Gale,  and  Prof.  Rcnwick 
be  a  committee  to  carry  into  cSect  the  plan  recommended  in  the  report. 
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OFFICERS. 

The  following  list  of  officers,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tioDs,  were  chosen. 

President —  William  A.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College. 

Vice  Presidents  —  Ist,  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem,  New  York  ;  2d, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia ;  3d,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston ;  4tb, 
Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Esq.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  5th,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D. 

Recording  Secretary —  William  H.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer —  William  Forrest,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  1st,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jun'r,  New  York; 
2d,  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  dd,  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston ; 
4th,  Judge  Clayton.  Athens,  Georgia  ;  5th,  Prof.  J.  M.  Sturievant,  Illinois ; 
6th,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Boston  ;  7th,  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  Kentucky  ; 
8th,  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  9th,  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
Washington,  D-  C. ;  10th,  Abraham  Woods  D.  D.,  Alabama;  11th,  Prof. 
John  Griscom,  Providence,  R.  1.;  12th,  President  Gushing,  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  Virginia. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Prof.  Olmsted,  Yale 
College  ;  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Prof  J.  S.  Rogers,  N. 
Y. ;  J.  Kearney  Rogers,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  A.  P.  Halsey,  Esq.,  New  York ; 
James  Donaldson,  Esq,  New  York;  Prof.  James  Renwick,  New  York; 
Prof.  Vethake,  New  York ;  John  D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Dr  Torry  ; 
Dr  L.  D.  Gale  ;  Dr  J.  Van  Renssellaer ;  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  Brooklyn ; 
Robert  G.  Rankin,  Esq,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Clayton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  his  valuable  book  on  Constitutional  Jurisprudence,  published  at 
the  request  of  the  society,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  placed  in  the  library. 

A  letter  and  an  essay  on  the  means  for  promoting  civilization  and  edu- 
cation among  the  Western  Indians,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  was  read, 
whereupon, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr  School- 
craft, and  that  the  essay  bo  referred  to  the  Ex.  Committee  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dewey,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceucn  be  presented  to  Mr  Wood- 
bridge,  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  proceedings  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

The  following  essays  written  for  the  American  Lyceum,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Society  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  their  respective  authors. 

An  essay  on  Education  in  Mexico,  by  Juan  Rodriguez,  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  of  the  Indian  race. 

An  essay  on  Education  and  Literature,  in  Poland,  by  a  young  Exile,  sev- 
enteen years  of  age. 

An  account  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
by  Justo  Velor,  Rector  of  the  principal  College  of  Havana. 

The  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  referred  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The  Report  on  Young  Men^s  Societies,  presented  by  Timothy  R.  Green, 
Bsq.  was  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Clayton,  it  was 

Bufdvtdf,  That  the  Lyceums  which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  es- 
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Ublished,  be  requoited  to  unite  with  this  society  is  bnncheg  thereof,  and 
Ihey  be  represented  in  its  annusl  moetiags  ;  and  in  Ihe  event  of  a 
re  ao  lo  be  repreHeuted,  they  favor  this  aociely  with  a  Report  of  the 
■Ute  and  condition  of  their  respective  institutions,  to  the  end  that  the 
great  objects  of  this  society  and  ita  associate  aocieties  be  promoted,  and 
their  benefit  more  generally  difluaed. 

Prof  Haskell,  of  Brooltlyn,  exhibited  and  explained  his  family  and 
•chno!  apparatus  lo  the  society,  and  the  further  enaminalion  of  it  waa 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  LyccuiD  then  adjourned. 


THE    TEACHERf 


ALMANAC    FOK    JUNE 


Moke  care  tlian  ever  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  school -room  in  such 
(L  state,  that  the  languid,  heated  bodies  of  your  pupils  need  nut  enljrely 
overpower  their  mental  fliculties.  Do  not,  however,  in  any  case,  expect 
u  much  from  them  as  at  aome  other  season  ;  for  they  are  not  pkyaicalli/ 
arable  of  it ;  and  punishment  for  bodily  languor  would  he  tyranny,  not 
discipline.  Give  them  as  much  of  free  air  exerciae  as  possible.  Fifteen 
tninntes'  relaxation  will  often  do  more  to  secure  order  and  good  lessons 
than  many  angry  words,  or  even  strokes  of  the  rod. 

But  some  of  our  readers  have  left  'the  school  roDjn.'  We  hope  they 
have  not  forgotten  '  the  school,'  the  centre  of  affection  lo  Jaithful  teachers ; 
and  may  all  our  teachers  be  such  I  Remember  to  lay  up  in  summer  lei- 
sure, the  provision  for  winter.  Your  mind,  at  least,  is  at  leisure.  Look 
around  you,  and  obiierve  men  and  things.  See  what  the  life  is,  for  which 
your  pupils  are  preparing ;  and  consider  how  you  can  best  fit  them  for  it. 
Observe  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  course  of  events;  and  collect  facta 
and  illustrations  to  instruct  and  amuse  your  pupils  during  the  winter. 
Store  your  own  mind  witli  tlie  practical  knowledge  which  you  ought  to 
imp&rt  to  them. 

THE    WOSLD. 

The  world  is  now  teeming  with  life,  in  evAy  form.  The  insect  tribes 
ve  tolly  developed,  and  you  can  hml  ample  amusement  for  the  leisure 
hours  of  your  pupils  in  teaching  them  to  observe  and  classify  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations,  their  food,  their  appearance,  their  useful  or 
injurious  eifects,  and  tlie  birds  that  feed  on  them.  Every  hour,  every 
place  almost,  will  afford  some  opportunity  for  remark;  and  the  trouble- 
aome  housefly,  the  disgusting  bpider,  and  the  humble  ant,  if  carefully 
observed,  will  uflbrd  lessons  on  animal  instinct  and  divine  wisdom,  as 
precious  at  least  as  the  maxims  of  the  spelling-book,  and  probably  more 
durable.  Can  you  not  procure  a  microscope,  or  at  least  a  magnifying 
gtasfl,  to  show  your  pupils  the  wonderful  structure  of  insects  ? 

The  earth  is  gemmed  with  flowers  and  plants  also.  Encourage  your 
papils  to  observe  and  gather  tliem.  Tell  them  all  you  know  of  their 
names  and  qualities,  end  asoist  them  to  learn  more.  If  you  do  not  un- 
derstand Botany,  let  them  compare  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  the  number 
of  the  petals  or  flower  leaves,  their  color,  texture,  ond  other  clrumstan- 
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ces ;  and  help  them  to  abierve  the  progress  of  bud,  flower,  fhiit  and  seed. 
But  we  can  only  point  you  to  the  book  of  nature,  and  leave  you  to  read 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  proper  guides.  The  garden  will  be  an  interesting 
portion  of  it;  and  the  exercise  of  cultivation  will  cheer  and  invigorate  the 
little  observers. 

THE    HEAVEIfS. 

Make  your  pupils  observe  at  noon  the  progress  of  the  Sun  to  the  south, 
and  of  the  shadows  to  the  north,  the  increasing  length  of  the  days,  and 
the  9olstictj  on  the  21st.  On  the  same  day,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon  will 
be  visible  throughout  the  United  St^^s,  beginning  at  Washington  about 
half  past  one  in  the  morning,  and  terminating  from  four  to  five  o'clock. 
It  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  by  the  time  of  the  Western  States, 
and  a  little  later  in  New  England.  In  South  Africa  and  the  neighboring 
Oceans  the  sun  will  bo  partially  eclipsed  on  the  7th  of  June;  but  it  will 
not  be  hidden  from  us.  Ask  your  pupils  how  this  can  happen.  Among  the 
constellations,  the  beautiful  Corona  fiorealis  or  Northern  Crown  will  be  at 
the  meridian  on  the  22d,  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Little 
Bear,  so  important  from  containing  the  star  nearest  the  pole,  but  not  at 
the  pole.  See  *  Geography  of  the  Heavens.'  The  Serpent  may  also  be 
traced,  and  Libra  is  now  to  be  on  the  meridian  in  the  evening.  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  will  also  be  on  the  meridian  now  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.     Venus  is  very  near  the  sun  at  its  setting. 


MISCELLANY. 


Premium    Work    ox  Phtsiologt. 

The  American  Lyceum  have  recently  decided,  that  the  class  book  on 
Human  Physiology  for  which  they  have  offered  a  premium,  should  also 
embrace  the  elements  of  Anatomy.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  250  pages. 
Manuscripts  should  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries, 
by  the  first  of  October  next.  Simplicity  of  style  will,  we  presume,  be  a 
primary  requisite. 

Examples  or  Self  Education. 

It  is  not  a  little  encouraging  to  those  who  long  for  the  advancement  of 
society,  to  see  the  results  of  that  education  which  is  gained  by  some  in 
the  school  of  nature  and  providence,  wiih  little  of  the  aid  of  man  —  and 
in  this  view  we  publish  the  following  examples. 

Ohio.  Mr  Ewing,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  this  State  at  the  present  time,  unless  Judge  McLean  be 
an  exception.  Although  he  has  been  in  Congress  but  a  single  session, 
he  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  statesman.  I  should  think  him  to 
be  about  forty.  He  is  a  self-made  man  —  a  striking  exemplification  of 
what  a  man  can  attain  to  by  merely  personal  effort.  He  is  a  native  of  this 
State,  and  was  born  poor.  In  his  youth,  his  principal  employment  was 
wood-chopping,  lieing  very  athletic,  he  excelled  in  the  labors  of  the 
axe.  At  length,  when  he  had  become  what  would  be  colled,  *  a  great, 
overgrown,  awkward,  brawney  young  man,'  by  a  fortunate  jostle,  a  desire 
for  an  education  waked  in  his  bosom,  —  he  directed  his  steps  to  this  in* 
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■titutioD,  where  he  completed  liis  education  preparatory  to  tlio  study  of 
tiie  law.  In  term  time  he  chopped  wood  at  the  Cullego  door  —  and  in 
yication,  it  w&a  his  cuBtora  to  swing  his  &xe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  go 
jibrth  in  search  of  a  job;  which  he  would  accomplish,  and  return  with 
ifteah  vi^or  at  the  commencement  of  tho  next  term.  In  this  way  he  8U»»  I 
toined  himself  while  in  College,  and  came  out  with  a  constitution  H.  | 
vigorous  as  when  he  entered.  And  now  be  is  a  senator  of  the  Unitod 
States. 

Scotland.     [Erlrarl  of  a  letUTfrom  tht  Rrv.  George  C.  PolU.] 

Philadelphia,  December  20,  1833. 

Rot.  and  Dear  Sir,  —  You  requested  me  to  stale  a  reminiscence  of 
early  life,  concerning  two  young  men  "t  the  Unirersily  of  Glasgow. 
They  were  natives  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  lirst  had  been  a 
tailor  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  northern  seas  :  the  other  was  a  thoemakir, 
who  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  his  trade. 

In  Scotland  there  prevails  an  ardent  desire  in  the  minds  of  moat  young 
men  to  acquire  a  classical  education.  The  parish  schoolmaster  is  gene- 
rally a  man  of  erudition,  for  he  is  appointed  by  tlie  law  of  the  land. 
ThroQgU  this  means  and  by  the  instruction  of  the  parish  minister  theg 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Lntln-and  Greek  — engaging  at  intervals  in 
their  different  occupations  to  procure  for  theniselves  a  subsistence. 
Being  youth  of  ardent  piety,  they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
Gospel  ministry ;  and  knowing  tnc  necessity  of  a  collegiate  course,  as 
preparatory  to  that  office,  they  determined  with  their  slender  means,  to 
earn,  by  hard  industry,  ivjicittit  to  pay  the  professors'  fees.  These  young 
men  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  depending  for  their  weekly 
support  on  the  work  of  the  shoemaker,  who  made  three  pair  of  shoes 
every  week,  for  which  ho  received  one  shilling  and  ten  pence. 
This  was  Iheir  only  resource.  The  tailor  studied  the  recitations  in  Greek, 
and  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  read  them  reg- 
ularty  over  to  the  akoemaker  wliile  he  was  at  work ;  and  when  the  work 
was  done,  they  read  over  carefully  the  ieseons  of  the  succeeding  dav. 
Thus  they  were  well  prepared,  and  maintained  a  reputable  standing  u 

JflDllNA   TeaCUEH's    SEH)5Aai. 

This  Institution  is  situated  near  Madison,  Indiana,  and  was  opened  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  March  la^t. 

Its  design  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  teach  Common  Schools.  Much 
of  the  instruction  is  to  bo  communicated  in  Lectures,  of  which  there 
are  to  be  two  courses.  Thejfrii  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  most  easy, 
rapid,  and  successful  mode  of  teaching  the  common  English  branches, 
beginning  with  the  Alphabet,  and  the  best  means  of  exciting  interest, 
and  governing  a  school. 

The  second  is  to  enable  overy  teacher  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  nature 
of  those  things,  and  animals,  which  are  mentioned  in  their  studies,  and 
the  reaions  for  pursuing  a  particular  course  rather  than  any  other.  Lec- 
tures to  be  illustrated  by  apparatus.  In  connection  with  these  lectures 
there  will  bo  regular  recitations  on  the  ordinary  branches.  Particular 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  speaking,  writing,  and  sacred  music,  A  ses- 
sion  will  consist  of  forty  wetrks.  During  the  remaining  twelve  weeks  — 
(Dec.  Jan.  anii  Feb.)  the  students  con  leach,  as  a  means  of  defraying,  in 
part,  tlieir   expenses.     None   arc  admitted  under   fifteen   years  of  oge. 
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A  seminary  library  will  be  provided,  and  all  claee  books  and  other  books 
belouied. 

But  the  institution  is  also  to  be  a  manual  labor  school.  *  The  use  of  a 
fertile  farm,  well  stocked  and  supplied  with  tools  and  machinery,  will  be 
ffiven  to  the  students,  by  means  of  which  every  individual  of  sober  and 
uidustrious  habits,'  of  the  required  age,  *  can  pay  for  his  board  by  his  own 
labor,  without  retarding  his  progress  in  study. 

Semihart  for  Tsjichbrs  at  Axidovkr. 

We  have  insisted  upon  no  point  more  earnestly,  or  with  more  confidence, 
than  the  ntceMiiy  of  a  profunorud  edueaiion  for  teaeherSf  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  are  rejoiced  to 
leani  from  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Common  education,  received  as  our 
number  is  closing,  that  the  Trustees  of  Phillips'  Academy  have  resolved  to 
place  the  Seminary  at  Andover  on  a  broader  and  more  permanent  basis, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  They  have  been  urged  to  this 
maasare  by  the  success  of  the  plan  thus  far,  and  the  numerous  calls  for 
toachers  from  the  destitute  portions  of  our  country.  In  addition  to  Uie 
laife  building  and  apparatus  already  used  for  this  purpose,  a  farm  for 
BMnual  labor,  lodging-houses  and  a  hall  for  boarding,  have  been  provided 
as  the  means  of  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  students.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  many  young  men,  well  qualified  for  the  office,  are 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
provided  they  can  receive  a  little  aid  in  addition  to  the  means  of  support 
DOW  offered.  The  Committee  believe  that  a  donation  of  aixtynx  doUttn^ 
to  be  furnished  only  as  a  loan,  and  thus  perpetuated,  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  continued  residence  of  one  candidcUe  for  this  important  office,  at 
the  seminary ;  and  they  ask  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
form.  We  trust  they  will  not  ask  in  vain ;  for  of  what  avail  will  all  other 
means  of  benevolence  prove,  if  our  schools  are  not  supplied  with  faithful 
and  competent  teachers  ? 

Huron  Institute. 

A  manual  labor  school  under  this  name  has  been  established  at  Milan, 
Huron  Co.  Ohio,  which  contains  eightyseven  students ;  twentyfour  in 
the  classical  department,  and  in  the  English  department,  thirtyfour  males 
and  twentynine  fbmalcs.  The  board  in  the  Institute  is  given  at  cost, 
varying  from  seventyfive  to  eightyseven  cents  per  week  ;  and  the  tuition 
is  only  twelve  or  sixteen  dollars  a  year. 

Education  Convention  in  Missouri. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  a  convention  on  the  subject  of  education 
has  been  called  in  Jtfts«ourt,  which  was  tu  meet  on  the  ]5tb  ult  We 
earnestly  hope  *the  great  West'  will  awaken  to  its  own  wants,  and  make 
efforts  proportioned  to  its  power.  Who  will  go  from  the  *  land  of  schools' 
to  aid  them  ? — for  the  too  common  result  of  such  efforts  is,  that  the  inter- 
est and  hope  excited,  sinks  into  despair,  from  the  impossibUUy  of  procur- 
ing competent  teachers. 

Boston  Farm  School  and  Asylum. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys, 
has  been  united  with  the  Farm  School.  A  farm,  removed  from  temp- 
tation, has  been  secured  on  Thompson's  Island,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city ;  and  buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected  to  receive  the  pupils. 
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|^^[^  It  ie  cncoura^ng  to  find  new  efibrU  made,  in  various  directioDH,  to     ^^ 
eatabliah  penodicals  on  education,  for  they  inJicate  an  increated  intereat     ^H 
in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  coramunily,  for   want  of  which  the  few      ^H 
that  exist  have  languished.     '  The    Mothers'  Magazine,'   from  assurains      ^H 
a  distinctive  religiuui  character,  has  gained  an  extensive  circulation,  ana      ^| 
we  are  told,  has  been  republiahed  in  England,     '  The  Fnthers'  Mag-azine'        ^ 
has  been  established  the   present  year,  at   New  York.     The   'Southero 
Journal  of  Education,'  in  Georgia,  haa  reached  its  eleventh  number.     \ 
spirited   paper  c&I led   '  The  Inciter,'   hod  been  published  by  a  teacher,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  which  contains  much  Uiat  is  useful  on  education.  . 

'The  Journal  of  the  Flusliine  loittiluie'  has  an  excellent  character.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  'The  School- 
master, and  Academic  Journal,'  published  at  Oxfoid,  Ohio ;  and  should  be 
much  interested  to  sea  this,  or  some  other  periodical  on  educatiou,  gain 
an  extcoxive  circulation  at  the  west. 

Eclectic  Acibemt  or  Moaic  in  Ciscisbati. 

A  Society  has  been  formed  under  this  title,  at  Cincinnati,  with  ttro 
objects  in  view  ;  first  to  promote  the  introduction  of  vofoi  mutie  at  a  branch 
iffichoot  eduraiiiin,  throughout  this  country  ;  second,  to  promote  improve- 
ment in  church  music.  The  Trustees  express  their  conviction,  founded 
on  the  entire  success  of  the  plan  abroad,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  ex- 

Eeriments  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  that  it  is  practUabU  to  make  it  b 
ranch  of  common  ackool  education.  They  hope  to  convince  the  public  of 
ila  importance,  and  eventually  to  secure  the  proper  instruction  of  teachers 
in  this  art.  A  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  a  professor  acquaint- 
ed with  the  systcni  already  introduced  hy  the  Boston  Academy.  Wo 
cordially  hail  every  kindred  inslitulion;  and  hope  that  muaic  thus  early 
implanted,  may  become  one  of  the  rational  recreations  of  the  rising  Weal. 

House  of  Refuge  in  PmLADELPBtA. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile 
offenders,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  post  ninety  persons,  rescued  from 
juvenile  crime,  have  been  sent  from  it  into  families  or  places  of  respect- 
able occupation,  and  that  most  of  those  who  have  left  the  institution 
during  the  five  years  ot  its  existence,  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  managers  also  slate,  that  the  number  of  individuals  who 
needed  the  aid  of  this  refuge  has  been  less  than  usual  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  number  reformed,  greater.  They  oscribe  not  a  little  of  this  to 
the  removal  and  reform  of  those  who  were  corrupting  their  companions. 
Such  institutions  arc  a  blessing  to  our  country.  But  how  much  better 
will  it  be,  when  their  necessity  is  in  a  great  measure  anticipated,  by  a 
course  of  education,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  which  shall  extend  to 
every  child  in  the  communiti/  —  ftom  the  earliest  age  ! 

FDBMC    BCB00L9    OF    PBILASELPUU. 

Sixtienth  Anmcal  Report.  These  schools  have  now  on  the  rolls  67ti7  pu- 
pils, of  which  number  3713  are  buys,  and  3054  are  girls.  In  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  population  is  too  scattered  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
public  schools,  the  children  are  placed  in  the  private  schools  nearest  to 
the  residence  of  their  parents.    The  number  thus  provided  for  is  1098, 
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making^  the  total  number  of  children  edncatingr  at  the  public  expense  7865. 
A  new  and  excellent  brick  school-house  has  been  erected  in  the  city,  and 
although  it  had  been  opened  only  three  weeks  at  the  time  the  report  was 
made,  nearly  400  children  were  already  in  attendance. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  were  $74,170;  but  this  amount  includes 
$40,620  expended  in  purchasing  ground  and  building  school-houses.  The 
report  thus  concludes : 

'  In  presenting  this  brief  outline  of  proceedings  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
their  labors  in  a  branch  of  public  service  of  incalculable  importance,  the 
controllers  a^ain  beg  permission  most  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention, 
influence,  and  active  cooperation  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  work.  It  is  one  to  which  every  individual  may  effectually 
contribute  by  advice,  exhortation,  authority,  and  explanation  afforded  to 
the  proper  subjects  for  these  establishments.  It  is  to  sounds  pradical^ 
Christian  education  that  we  must  look  for  improved  morals,  judicious  in- 
dustry, for  the  maintenance  of  truth,  order,  and  justice,  for  the  intelligent 
assertion  and  manly  support  of  those  principles  upon  which  alone  our  free 
and  happy  institutions  can  be  preserved  from  destruction.  This  is  a  work 
which  every  friend  of  man  —  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  freedom, 
ought  to  lend  his  most  zealous  and  unwearied  efforts  to  promote ;  it  is 
one  in  which  combined  effort  is  demanded,  and  in  wiuch  the  united 
strength  of  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  the  christian ;  of  the  good 
and  the  wise,  will  be  sustained  by' Divine  aid,  and  ultimately  crowned  with 
universal  and  triumphant  success.' 

CHARITT   SCHOOL   SOCIETY   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

This  is  a  society  supported  by  vested  funds  and  contributions,  which 
has  a  large  school  house  in  Walnut,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets* 
There  are  now  260  boys  in  the  male  department,  and  250  girls  in  the  fe- 
male. The  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  as  the  common  rudiments  of 
education.  The  total  expense  of  instruction,  including  teacher's  salaries, 
books,  stationary,  press,  &c,  was  $2002,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
being  510,  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar  is  but  three  dol- 
lars and  ninetythree  cents.  —  5.  5.  Journal. 


We  sometimes  hear  an  expression  of  surprise  that  certain  books  are  not  noticed 
in  this  Work.  Some,  indeed,  which  are  sent  are  left  unnoticed,  because  we 
consider  them  unworthy  of  notice  ;  and  some,  because  they  are  foreign  to  our 
object :  but  these  are  comparatively  few.  In  many  cases  we  do  not  receive 
valuable  booiss,  although  we  ascertain,  subsequently,  that  the  authors  have 
endeavored  to  send  them ;  in  others,  a  long  and  laborious  examination  would  be 
necessary  to  justify  any  expression  of  opinion;  and  we  must  frankly  say,  that  the 
receipts  of  this  work  do  not  justify  the  purchase  of  books  for  criticism,  or  the 
devotion  of  so  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  half  a  page,  although  we  have 
sometimes  done  both.  We  will  merely  add,  that  books  sent  to  our  agents  in 
cities,  will  generally  reach  us  safely ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  insert  the  title  at 
least  of  all  new  works  on  education  which  we  receive,  not  in  our  view  of  an 
injurious  tendency. 


We  Intended  to  devote  a  larger .  (not  large^  as  incorrectly  printed)  portion  oi 
our  number  to  extracts,  which  will  show  the  state  of  public  opinion.  We  are 
obliged  to  defer  much  that  we  designed  to  use  in  our  present  number. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

A  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosopliy,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Gen- 
emt  Reader,  and  of  Schools  and  Academiea.  By  Denison  Olmsted,  A. 
M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  nnit  Natural  Ptiilusnphy  in  Yale  College.  New 
Haven:  H.  Howe.     Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  and  Co.  1633. 

The  pDbliFadan*  of  Profemor  Olmaled,  tor  ihe  uie  of  CollGges,  have  eatab' 
lisbeil  bis  reputalian  as  b  man  of  ecience,  aad  will  give  leachera  of  our  higher 
scboala  n  rontideiice  in  tliia  work,  which  Ihey  cannot  accord  lo  the  republications 
of  totuiia  worki,  by  ptarcucd  boakniakers.  11  will  be  highly  valuable  ta  Ihe 
mechanic  and  the  self- educator  alen,  and  lo  Ihoae  who  desire  to  revile  the 
koowlcilge  Ihey  have  once  ncquireil,  nod  lo  keep  p.<ce  with  the  progreH  of 
■cieDcc.  tl  is  written  in  ■  simple,  perspicuous  and  inlereiling;  manner,  and 
presenlt  very  happily  ihe  pnclical  applications  of  philosophical  principles.  For 
novices,  wo  should  much  pretor  iho  Inductive  plan ;  but  aa  a  '  compendium'  of 
the  aclencf  I  we  (hiuk  it  eicelleul. 

Mental  Cultnre,  or  the  means  of  developing  the  Human  Focultiea.  By 
J.  L.  LevieoD,    Boston:  Allen  and  Ticknor.     1834. 

This  is  a  republkatiDn  of  a  work  on  EducatlDn,  based  on  phrenotoglca]  prlnci- 
plea.  The  first  part  Is  occupied  with  an  account  of  Ihe  menial  philosophy  of 
phrenology,  which  dosorves  ihe  aoentlon  of  every  leachcr,  whatever  miy  be 
the  final  result  of  the  invesligation  as  lo  ihc  conformatioD  of  the  brain,  or  the 
eilernal  exhibition  of  its  organs.  The  second  part  pre-cnts  the  pnicllcal  results 
of  the«e  opinions  in  Ihc  managenienl  of  the  young,  and  contains  many  valuable 
maxirnt  on  education.  Indeed,  Ihe  coincidence  of  Ihese  reiulli  wilh  those 
deduced  from  llie  experience  of  ihc  ablest  eduealom,  and  Ihe  siniplicily  and 
obvious  good  senae  which  will  commend  Ihem  to  most  unprejudiced  minds,  ia, 
in  our  view,  one  of  the  strangest  preauinplions  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  sya- 
lem  by  which  ihey  are  sualainod. 

This  worlc  is  free  from  ihe  scepiical  and  anli-Chrislian  views  which  defurm 
some  olheri  of  Ihe  kind  ;  and  suilain^  religious  inslruclioo  and  daily  religious 
worship,  as  essentia]  la  a  sound  educBlion. 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  designed  for  the  usB  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Common  Schools,  iiy  George  Haywud,  M.  D.  Boston: 
Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon.     1834. 

We  cordially  welcome  another  work  on  Ihc  human  frame,  designed  ibr  the 
use  of  schouli,  mnr?  extensive  in  ila  ran^e  than  Ihe  Class  Book  of  Anatomy. 
A  work  prepared  by  a  physician  of  repulaiion,  evidently  wilh  great  care,  on  a 
subject  of  BO  much  inipodance,  and  aboundlni;  in  luleresling  facts,  we  need 
■earceiy  siy,  deserves  attenlionandexperlmunl  in  our  high  schools.  We  wiali  tia 
arraogemcDl  and  style  were  less  technical,  au>l  more  adapted  lo  common  niiuda.* 

A  Lecture  to  Young  Men.  By  Sylvester  Graham.  Providence :  Print- 
ed by  Weeden  &.  Cory,  1834. 

We  are  rejoiced  lo  ace  a  work  published  in  our  country,  on  a  topic  in  Physi- 
ology which  tha  '  arllQcial  modesty'  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded  has 

•  We  would  tibmlili  ocauian  loiunsillo  inafMiianit  and  KltnliBe  ma,  nho  iin[iite  traikB 

■bouJd  thb  be  ilasiwjd  ditrHpocirui,  ws  aduUI  rniiiind  I'leai  that  Ueaa  Bwih  caeiideiod  iL  noi 
wtwoftby  of  bim  Iff  road  hli  Hrmona  to  hii  kJtcttBn-nimid,  in  ardflr  to  Bllain  ilm^ilicilj'.  Vht 
warU  voeld  b«  uptrad  a  dolu^  of  utclcu  WDFflf,  and  •oriioDcci,  and  books,  if  modem  *rit«ri, 

>bn  HI  ii  b/  DO  meani  la  In  ohaigad  wiili  r(Aiad«r][  i  and  Uial  vs  Mlf  n(nt  tha  waut  of 
pnaler  rii>i>f ieit^  in  Uie  Ibdedij^  and  methodi  of  illunratioe. 
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eorered  up,  until  a  loliUry  but  fatal  rice  la  apreadiog  deaolation  through  our 
gekooU  and  familiet,  unnoticed  or  unknown.  I'be  experience  of  teachera,  the 
eaae-booka  of  physicians,  and  the  painful  exposures  which  accident  or  the 
dreadful  diseases  which  follow  in  its  train,  have  occasionally  produced,  have,  at 
length,  forced  it  upon  public  attention,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  again  be  forgotten. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  extensive  observation  and  study ;  its  useful- 
ness has  been  tested  by  its  influence  as  a  lecture,  and  its  views  of  this  evil  are  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  few  teachers  whom  we  have  known,  pos- 
sessed of  the  moral  courage  to  encounter  it.  We  would  offer  it  to  some  who 
have  earnestly  desired  a  woik  on  the  subject,  as  one  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
We  would  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  yarent  and  teacher.  We  would 
warn  them,  that  those  who  were  most  confident  of  the  safety  of  their  charge, 
have  often  been  most  deceived;  and  that  the  youthful  bashfulness  which  seems 
to  shrink  from  the  bare  mention  of  the  subject,  isBometimeB  the  blush  of  shame 
for  concealed  crime.  We  feel  hound  to  add,  what  abundant  and  decisive  evidence 
has  shown,  that  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  no  protection  from  the  vice,  nay,  that 
it  is  often  the  original  cause  or  encouragement  of  it ;  that  it  gives  tenfold  power 
to  the  evil  example  and  influence,  which  are  so  rarely  escaped ;  and  that  a  cure 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  most  careful  instruction  and  long  continued  discipline, 
both  physical  and  moral,  directed  by  such  experience  as  is  presented  in  this  work. 
We  regret  that  the  work  of  Tissoton  this  subject  could  not  be  divested  by  an 
able  physiologist  of  some  of  its  obsofote  views,  arranged  on  a  plan  more  simple, 
and  especially  pruned  of  much  which  is  dangerous  to  the  infected. 

The  Family  at  Home,  or  Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  various  Domestic 
Duties,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.  By  G.  D.  Abbott.  Boston  :  Carter 
Hendee  and  Co.    1834. 

*  The  Mother  at  Home'  and  '  The  Child  at  Home,'  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Abbott,  of 
Worcester,  have  been  followed  by  the  *  Family  at  Home,'  by  his  brother.  Like 
the  Family  itself  it  is  a  miscellany  ;  a  series  of  articles  not  connected  by  any  such 
plan  or  system  as  well  trained  minds  delight  in;  but  perhaps  on  that  very  account 
more  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  and  improve  the  habits  of  the  miscellaneous 
minds  which  lorui  so  large  a  majority  of  every  community.  It  presents  distinctly 
the  religious  views  of  the  editor,  or  rather  of  the  *  evangelical'  in  England,  by 
whom  a  large  part  of  it  was  prepared,  interwoven  with  the  work  ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  variety  of  lessons  in  common,  practical  life,  which  will  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  parents  of  other  opinions,  who  are  willing  to  be  eclectics. 

A  large  part  of  it  isrepublijihed  from  an  English  work  ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
word  *■  prepared'  or  *  edited'  had  not  been  inserted  on  the  title  page  ;  for  it  would 
have  saved  many  a  disappointment,  and  prevented  all  danger  of  associating  a 
name  we  so  highly  respect,  with  that  of  Blake,  whose  assumption  of  the  labors 
of  others  we  have  felt  compelled  to  expose. 

Angell's  Union  Series  of  Common  School  Classics. 

In  our  number  for  April  we  remarked  of  this  series,  'The  plan  we  think 
good ;  the  selections,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them  are  interesting 
and  well  graduated;  but  we  could  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  whole 
series  so  extensive  and  composed  of  so  various  materials  —  without  an  examina- 
tion which  our  duties  render  impracticable.  We  observe  that  several  instructors 
who  have  introduced  them  have  found  them  very  useful.'  In  justice  to  schools, 
we  feel  bound ,io  state,  that  a  number  of  respectable  teachers  assembled  in  New 
York,  who  profess  to  have  examined  them,  declare  in  the  public  papers  that  they 
abound  with  *  inconsistencies  and  oversights'  in  regard  to  *  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, and  syllabication,'  and  that  they  are  '  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of 
teachers.' 


AMERICAN 
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AMERICAN    MISSION    SEMINARY    IN    CEYLON. 


T^rd   Trimnial   Rtpurt  of  the  American   Mutton   Semi 
Ceylon.     ffUh  an^pj       "         ■'■■■"      -    ■ 
Mation  Prat,  1833. 


0*  Jo^na, 
Ceylon.     With  an  'jlpptndix  and  a  List  oj  Benefactors.    AVlfonc,  Church 


The  heart  of  an  American  cannot  but  throb  wiih  pleasure,  (for 
we  trust  it  is  not  always  ^rirfe),  when  he  encouniers  in  every  port 
which  he  visits,  in  every  paper  which  he  reads,  the  traces  of  that 
native  enterprise  which  called  forth  even  the  eloquence  of  Burke. 
It  is  with  kindred  and  more  exalted  pieasure,  that  the  Amencan 
philanthropist  sees  his  countrymen  exploring  the  regions  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  darkness,  and  endeavoring  to  open  the  way  for 
the  rays  of  truth  to  enter.  It  is  a  cheering  and  a  striking  spectacle, 
to  see  this  nation,  'yet  in  the  gristle  of  youth,'  carrying  back  the 
light  of  knowledge  to  its  original  sources:  and,  through  its  missions, 
sending  the  rays  of  temporal  and  eternal  truth  to  classic  Greece, 
and  to  the  ancient  capilol  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  to  venerable 
India.  We  do  not  speak  thus  lo  excite  that  spirit  of  '  self-glorifica- 
tion,' to  which  as  a  nation  we  are  already  too  prone ;  but  to  arouse 
the  bean  of  every  American  to  gratitude,  that  Providence  employs 
his  country  in  so  noble  a  work  to  direct  his  patriotic  feeling  to  our 
enterprises  of  peace  and  benevolence,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  effort 
to  coolrihute  to  this  —  its  only  substantial  and  immortal  glory. 

All  may  not  agree  in  approving  the  motive  which  prompts  to 
such  efforts  as  that  we  are  about  to  tiescribe,  or  the  ultimate  object 
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in  view ;  but  none  can  help  rejoicing,  to  see  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  destined  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  the 
bondage  of  superstition,  brought  under  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and  taught  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  only  true  God,  by  the  delegates  of  American 
benevolence.  Especially  will  every  friend  of  light  hail  the  efforts 
made  to  spread  the  light  of  science  among  those  nations,  where  a 
system  of  cruel  and  debasing  superstition  is  founded  upon  false 
theories,  in  regard  to  nature  itself. 

The  American  Missionary  Seminary  at  Cpylon  was'  established 
for  this  purpose.  The  wretched  indifference  of  the  natives  to 
education  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children  at  day  schools ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  encourage  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  knowledge,  by 
engaging  to  support  all  who  should  be  placed  under  the  entire 
direction  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  way,  a  system  of  boarding 
schools  was  originated.  It  was  found  that  ^12  a  year  was  suffi- 
cient to  feed  and  clothe  a  native  cliild.  The  benevolence  of  our 
countrymen  soon  furnished  the  means  of  receiving  a  large  number; 
and  in  1823  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  thirty  girls  were 
sustained  in  the  boarding  schools  connected  with  the  mission  in 
Ceylon. 

Tlie  want  of  native  teachers,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  prom- 
ising talent  of  many  of  the  pupils,  then  led  their  teachers  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  central  institution  of  a  higher  order,  whose 
third  triennial  report  is  now  before  us. 

A  leading  object  of  the  institution  is,  to  give  native  youth  of 
promise  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ;  not  only 
to  give  them  access  to  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe,  but  to 
prepare  translators,  who  shall  be  able  to  transfer  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  West  to  the  languages  of  the  East.  To. this  work, 
none  but  natives,  thus  trained,  can  ever  be  fully  competent ;  and 
without  it,  the  east  cannot  be  fully  enlightened. 

Another  object  of  primary  imporiancc  is  the  cultivation  of 
Tamul  literature.  In  this  way  only  can  the  poetical  and  sacred 
books,  which  are  the  national  depositories  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  teachers  of  European 
science  and  Christian  truth.  Thus,  also,  writers  will  be  prepared 
who  can  produce  original  and  useful  works  in  this  language,  to 
gratify  the  taste  for  reading  which  the  education  of  the  people  will 
naturally  excite. 

The  Sanscrit,  as  the  depository  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  and 
literature,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  the  languages  of  our 
sacred  books,  are  taught  to  a  few  ;  and  the  Latin  to  such  as  may 
need  it.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  an  oriental  pupil  needs  to 
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study  any  works,  purely  as  clasnci,  lie  sliouIJ  be  directed  (o  the 
poels  of  Persia  and  Arabia  rather  than  those  cf  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  none  of  these  branches  is  more  important  to  secure  the 
intellectual  and  moral  Illumination  of  the  East,  than  instruction  in 
the  sciences  of  Europe.  The  whole  system  of  Hindoo  superstition, 
and  folly,  and  cruelty  —  so  unworiby  the  name  of  religion  —  is 
based  upon  false  views  of  Cosmogony,  and  Astronomy,  and  Chro- 
nology, and  Geography,  and  Chemistry  ;  and  so  interwoven  are 
these  crude  and  ridiculous  theories  with  the  doctrines  and  riles  of 
Boodhism  and  Brahmimsm,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  true  theory  of  eclipses  must  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the 
riles  and  ceremonies  which  are  practised,  when  they  occur; 
and  the  proud  ignorance  which  considers  the  East  the  centre  of 
the  world  and  the  depository  of.all  knowledge,  vanishes  before  the 
light  of  Geography. 

Such  are  the  grounds  which  render  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter at  once  a  legitimate  object  of  interest  to  the  Christian  missionary 
and  to  the  lover  of  science;  and  on  these  grounds,  it  has  been 
liberally  sustained  by  benevolent  and  enlightened  men,  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  government  of  India, 

It  was  opened  at  Batticotia,  in  Ceylon,  in  1823,  with  48  pupils. 
A  preparatory  school  was  commenced  two  years  after,  at  Tllfi- 
pally,  another  of  the  missionary  stations,  in  which  pupils  were 
received  at  an  early  age,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire  the 
idioms  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  would  be  impracticable  at  a  later  period.  This 
sohool  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Batticotia,  and  united  with 
^e  Seminary,  as  an  Introductory  Class. 

In  1830,  the  number  of  students  was  sixlytbree,  divided  into 
ibree  nearly  equal  classes.  Thirty,  from  the  preparatory  school, 
were  admitted  in  the  same  year,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination.  In  1832,  sixiytbree  others  were  received  from  various 
schools,  on  the  funds  of  the  mission.  Twenty  applications  were 
made  in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  report,  for  the  admis- 
fflon  of  lads  who  had  the  necessary  qualifications,  but  could  not 
be  received  on  the  funds ;  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  in- 
spired In  the  institution  among  the  prejudiced  natives,  that  several 
of  these  were  boarded  by  their  friends  near  the  Seminary,  and  sent 
lo  enjoy  Its  privileges.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  at  the  dale 
of  the  report,  was  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  whom  twentyfive 
were  pursuing  the  study  of  theology.  In  addition  to  these,  ten, 
who  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  are  retained  as 
teachers.  The  whole  number  who  have  been  in  the  Seminary  is 
about  two  hundred,  of  whom  fifty  have  finished  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  arc  employed  as  assistant  missionaries  and  teachers, 
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as  tutors  in  private  English  families,  or  as  interpreters  of  govera- 
inent. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  have  been  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  who  have  expended  on  this 
establishment  £2,558  sterling,  within  the  last  three  years.  Since 
its  origin,  it  has  also  received  liberal  donations  of  more  than 
^3,000,  from  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  its  influence,  chiefly 
members  of  the  government,  in  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  Southern 
India ;  and  the  present  government  of  Ceylon  has  subscribed  £60 
annually  for  the  support  of  several  pupils.  A  ruined  church, 
originally  built  by  the  Dutch  has  been  granted  by  the  government, 
and  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  mission  and  Seminary. 

This  Seminary  is  so  unlike  our  own  institutions  in  external  ap- 
pearance, that  our  readers  will  ne^d  some  account  of  it,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  from  the  description  of  the  Rev.  Miron  Wins- 
low,  of  Ceylon,  recently  the  instructor  in  theology.  Instead  of  a 
formal  row  of  masses  of  brick  or  stone,  we  must  imagine  a  garden 
or  grove  of  cocoanut  palm  trees  —  furnishing  at  once  both  shade 
and  food  —  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  range  of  low  buildings, 
of  the  simplest  construction,  divided  into  rooms.  The  central 
portion  of  the  range  is  occupied  by  the  rooms  appropriated  to  reci-  ' 
tations  and  lectures.  On  the  left  are  the  rooms  for  the  pupils,  one 
devoted  to  each  class  of  twenty  or  thirty,  in  which  they  study 
under  the  direction  of  monitors  and  assistant  teachers.  These  are 
furnished  with  the  ordinary  supply  of  desks  and  benches  for  theur 
use,  when  they  do  not  prefer  the  Hindoo  posture  on  the  tiled 
floor ;  and  at  night,  each  pupil  unrolls  his  narrow  straw  mat,  and 
if  the  heat  does  not  drive  him  into  the  verandah  or  the  open  air, 
stretches  himself  upon  it  for  repose.  On  the  right,  are  the  kitchen 
and  the  eating  room,  in  which  the  pupils  assemble  three  times  a 
day,  and  sit  upon  the  floor  to  receive  their  simple  fare  of  rice. 
When  the  meal  is  finished,  each  goes  to  one  of  the  wells  in  the 
garden,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  wash  his  hands  and  his  brass 
plate,  the  only  articles  of  table  furniture  for  which  he  finds  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  important,  and,  with  our  habits,  laborious  business  of 
eating,  is  finished !  Necessity  and  habit  prevent  all  craving  for 
variety— all  desire  for  what  i\'e  often  term  the  'comforts  of  life  ;* 
and  in  this  climate,  the  expenses  of  four  or  five  students  may  be 
paid  with  the  sum  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  one  American 
youth. 

In  front  of  the  quadrangular  garden  we  have  described,  is  the 
new  building  erected  for  the  library,  apparatus,  and  public  rooms 
of  the  institution  ;  which  has  been  named  Ottley  Hall,  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  one  of  the 
most  liberal  friends  of  the  Seminary.     It  is  built  of  hewn  stone. 
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(the  coral,  wliich  is  the  principal  rock  of  ihe  island,)  two  stories  high 
id  the  centre,  an<t  surrounded  with  the  verandahs,  or  porticos,  so 
necessary  in  a  hot  climate.  lis  length,  including  the  verandahs, 
is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixtysix.  It  con- 
tains a  small  library,  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus.  A 
lower  is  to  be  erected  at  one  end,  terminating  in  an  observatory  ; 
and  a  genlleman  well  c|UQlilied  for  the  task  was  sent  out  ihe  last 
year,  who  will  altend  to  instruclion  and  observations  in  physical 
science.  We  trust  the  insliiuiion  will  thus  aid  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  science,  as  well  as  in  spreading  its  li^hl. 

In  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Seminary,  a  second  ha.s  been 
collected  by  the  students,  and  a  third  by  a  society  for  moral  im- 
provement j  both  small,  of  course,  but  indicating  the  taste  of  the 
students  for  English  works.  Each  student  is  also  furnished 
with  a  little  library  of  class  books,  which  he  retains  when  he 
leaves  tlie  institution  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  review  and  retain 
what  he  has  acquired.* 

Four  public  examinations  have  been  held  in  English,  before  the 
commissioners  and  other  members  of  the  British  government,  and 
two  exhibitions  in  the  Tamul  language,  before  the  Brahmins  and 
other  natives,  which  appear  to  have  excited  great  interest.  The 
officers  of  government,  on  some  of  these  occasions,  have  not  only 
given  assurances  of  official  countenance,  but  have  furnished  deci- 
sive evidence  of  personal  interest  and  approbation,  by  valuable 
donations  in  books,  apparatus,  and  money. 

At  the  English  examinations  in  1837,aod  1830,  the  pupils  were 
examined  in  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Mensuration ;  in  Mechan- 
ics, Pneumatics,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  mechani- 
cal powers,  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  principles  of 
the  pump,  diving-bell,  barometer,  hygrometer,  and  other  instru- 
ments, were  explained  satisfactorily  by  the  pupils.  The  projection 
of  Maps,  the  calculation  of  Echpses,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
European  to  the  Hindoo  system  of  Arithmetic  were  illustrated. 
All  the  pupils  were  examined  in  Scripture  History  and  Chronology. 
In  the  examination  of  1S32,  the  examination  in  science  was 
more  extensive. 

But  the  most  interesting  public  exercises  were  the  exhibitions 
in  Tamul.     They  were  designed  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of 

*  We  cannot  expres-i  (lie  mortificalioa  ne  feel,  in  campMing  this  pUn  with 
thit  N>  generailf  idopteit  by  Itic  sludenta  of  American  coUenen,  oS  itlling  tlielr 
ctuB  IioiiLb,  as  soon  ss  Itiey  liavo  ceiLted  (o  study  them !  le  koDwiedgo  of  no 
UBC  except  'to  pau  an  exaininalioD  ? '  or  have  Iliey  attained  the  ne  pint  ultra 
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European  teachers  and  schools  extended  to  the  languages  and  books 
and  science  of  India,  and  to  give  practical  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  European  science  and  knowledge,  by  dissertations  and 
exercises  in  which  they  were  compared.  From  an  article  in  the 
Columbo  Journal,  republished  in  the'  Report  before  us,  it  appears 
that  a  very  respectable  assembly  crowded  the  chapel  of  the  Sem- 
inary at  one  of  these  exhibitions.  The  pupils  were  first  briefly 
examined  in  native  systems  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  morals. 
A  prize  translation,  in  Tamul,  of  a  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  Essay, 
prefixed  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  then  read.  The 
second  class  was  examined  in  Trigonometry,  and  gave  popular 
illustrations  of  its  application  ;  and  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  Hindoo  and  European  systems  of  Astronomy  was  made. 
Several  dissertations  prepared  by  the  students,  were  next  read,  of 
which  we  find  the  following  account  in  the  Columbo  Journal: 

•  1.  On  the  Shape  ofihe  Earth,  The  object  of  this  was  to  prove  that  the 
statements  in  the  Purana,  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  true. 
This  was  done  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  trigfonometry,  before 
explained,  to  the  statements  concerning  the  height  and  situation  of  the 
polar  star,  in  connection  with  its  observed  elevation  above  the  horizon  at 
this  place.  In  the  Purana,  the  polar  star  is  supposed  to  be  situated  direct- 
ly over  the  summit  of  Mount  Meru,  or  the  fcentre  of  the  earth,  at  the 
height  of  1,500,000  yojana;  or  more  than  27,000,000  of  miles.  Taking 
the  height  thus  given  as  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
having  the  opposite  angle,  which  is  known  here  by  observation  to  be 
nearly  ten  degrees,  by  the  rules  of  Trigonometry,  we  may  get  the  base 
or  distance  from  us  at  which  the  star  should  be  vertical.  But  this  would 
make  Mount  Meru,  so  distant  that  we  instead  of  being  in  the  first  or 
Jambu  Island,  as  is  said  in  the  Purana,  must  be  as  far  off  as  the  sixth 
island  !  and  to  cause  the  star  to  rise  one  degree,  as  it  will  by  our  going 
only  to  Negapatam,  we  must,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  flat, 
travel  not  sixtynine  miles  only,  but  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  miles ! 
Of  course  Englishmen,  to  whom  the  polar  star  in  London  is  nearly  fifty- 
two  degrees  high,  never  could  come  from  that  country  here;  and  those 
heie  could  never  go  there,  as  it  would  take  for  the  journey  some  thousands 
of  years.  The  conclusion  was,  that  from  data  taken  from  the  Purana 
itself,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Earth  cajvnot  be  klat. 

*2.  The  principlts  of  the  foregoing  dissertation  applied^  to  show  the 
falsity  of  what  is  said  about  Mount  Meru^  and  the  seven  islands  that 
sarround  it. 

*  3.  Three  proofs  that  the  Earth  is  round;  to  which  was  added  an  ex- 
planation of  the  method  in  which  its  diameter  and  circumference  are 
measured,  and  the  importance  of  knowing  the  earth's  semi-diameter,  as  a 
base  line,  in  several  important  calculations. 

•4.  .^n  application  of  the  principles  of  Trigonometry  to  Mivigation. 
Showing  the  method  of  navigatinfir  a  ship,  when  out  of  si^ht  of  land,  by 
the  log,  and  by  observation,  with  the  help  of  tables  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  eartli's  convexity. 

*5.  Method  of  ascertaining  by  the  rules  of  Trigonometry  the  distance 
^f  the  Sun  and  planets.  The  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  and  parallaxes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  known. 


'6.  The  rtal  magnitude  of  the  heavrnlyboditi  ruccHainid,  by  K  knowledge 
of  tbeir  distances  and  appartnt  mBgnitudee. 

'  7.  The  motions  ajul  phaies  of  the  moon,  and  fhe  caust  of  edip»t»,  illus- 
trated in  a  familiar  manner,  ana  compared,  {as  were  the  principlea  esLab- 
tiebed  in  otber  eaBaya),  with  ths  absurd  doctrinea  of  tbe  Purana. 

*  ZW  distcrtaliona  in  7\imul,  on  tbeoies  given  out  by  his  majesty^ 
com  mission  ers  of  inquiry  for  prixe  esaajs  in  English.  1st,  On  the  advan- 
tages, to  the  natives  of  this  country,  of  studying  the  English  laoguage.' 
Sd,  On  the  benefits  of  veracity,  both  to  individuals  and  society;  or  Uis 
evils  of  lying  and  deception.  The  manner  in  which  deception  is  practiced 
by  jugglers  and  others,  was  shown  by  a  skilful  aleigfatof  hand,  with  cum 
and  balls,  by  one  of  the  sludcnls ;  who  after  having  '  quite  astonisJied  tne 
Datives,'  and  led  them  to  think  be  had  supernatural  assistance,  explained 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  in  which  thoy  arc  often  deceived. 

The  examination  was  closed  by  an  address  from  one  of  the  native  in- 
Blructors,  formerly  a  student  in  this  seminary,  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  establishment,  the  number  of  students  cducnteil  in  it,  their  present 
employments  and  prospects,  and  the  benefits,  to  the  country  at  large,  of 
this      -  ■ 


I 

I 


The  institution  now  contains  one  hundred  and  Gfiy  pupils ;  and  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Board  will  aiilliorise  llie  officers  lo  receive 
three  hundred  hereafter  on  the  foundalion.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  as  principal,  Gahriel  Tissera  a  native, 
and  an  accomplished  Ens^lish  scholar,  as  tutors;  uino  native  assis- 
tants; ilie  Rev,  J.  R,  Eckard,  a  teacher  of  natural  science;  and 
two  genilenien  atiaclied  lo  iho  mission,  as  instructors  in  medicine 
and  theology. 

Such  is  ihe  lillle  colony  of  science  which  American  enterprise 
and  benevolence  have  esEahlished  on  the  shores  of  Ceylou,  as  a 
source  of  illumination  to  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  Hindoos,  who 
use  the  Tamul  language,  and  whose  influence  may  extend  lo  the 
remote  regions  of  India,  carrying  with  it  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  VVlio  that  values  science,  or  that  loves  Christianity,  will 
not  bid  it  '  God  speed  ! ' 


FEMALE    EDUCATION. 


'  Mrs  Hale,  —  I  noticed  with  peculiar  pleasure,  in  your  October 
Number,  an  appeal  lo  the  philanthropic  of  the  other  sex,  for  equal 
facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  I  feel  so  deep  an  interest  as  that  ot  female  education,  in  all 
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its  bearings ;  and  when  I  see  a  writer  express  herself  with  such  a 
noble  fearlessness  in  so  good  a  cause,  she  has  the  best  sympathies 
of  my  heart.  1  would  say  to  her,  go  forward  in  earnest  eflbrt  to 
enlighten  your  sex,  and  the  gratitude  of  many  shall  cheer  you  on 
your  way. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  superior  privileges  of  woman  in  this 
enlightened  age,  with  regard  to  education.  But  not  until  recently, 
has  it  been  even  hinted  at  that  these  privileges  have  been  overrated. 
She  has,  it  is  true,  in  some  instances  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  would  make  her  useful  and  happy,  and  of  seeing  the  desired 
good  almost  within  her  reach,  but  her  energies  are  wasted  in  una- 
vailing efforts.  Why  must  woman  be  denied  to  drink  of  the  deep 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  to  experience  the  rich  delight  it  infuses 
into  the  mind  ?  What  a  charm  would  it  throw  around  her  other- 
wise dull  and  monotonous  cares ;  what  a  blessed  light  would  it  give 
to  irradiate  her  path  and  beguile  her  sorrows  !  Trifling  as  are  my 
own  acquisitions,  I  feel  now,  while  rocking  my  babe  in  his  cradle, 
and  attending  to  the  wants  of  two  other  little  prattlers,  an  unspeak- 
able gratitude  that  I  can  now  and  then  sweeten  my  toils  by  the 
pleasures  of  reading  and  reflection,  of  imagination  and  composition ; 
and  I  think  I  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  mine  of  wealth  and 
enjoyment  she  must  pdssess,  whose  powers  of  mind  have  been  ea> 
tensively  cultivated.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  those  treasures 
shall  yet  be  mine ;  though  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  be  the  saC' 
rifice. 

However  varied  may  be  the  duties  of  a  woman,  if  the  means  of 
instruction  are  within  her  reach,  and  knowledge  be  her  object,  no 
obstacle  can  intimidate  her.  She,  who  has  the  faculty  to  derive 
happiness  from  her  most  painful  occupations,  will  find  that  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  when  once  tasted,  is  too  sweet  to  be  neg- 
lected or  forgotten  ;  that  it  opens  to  her  a  source  of  enjoyment 
always  new  and  delightful,  to  which  she  will  gladly  repair  for  re- 
laxation from  depressing  cares. 

I  would  plead  the  cause  of  female  education,  were  it  a  means 
only  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  sex.  1  see  many  of  them 
enduring  their  privations  and  sufferings  as  wife  and  mother  silently 
and  patiently,  and  even  submissively,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  un- 
mixed enjoyment  to  gladden  their  existence.  Their  beauty,  which 
once  won  for  them  the  gaze  of  admiration,  has  perhaps  deserted 
them,  the  vivacity  of  youth  has  fled,  and  their  ignorance  is  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  or  mortification  to  those  whose  respect  and  love  are 
dearer  than  all  beside. 

A  husband  may  regard  his  wife  with  kindness,  may  appreciate 
her  amiable  qualities,  and  especially  her  readiness  to  oblige  him; 
but  if  she  be  ignorant,  he  may  at  the  same  time  consider  her  as 
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rather  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  and  lie  will  treat  her  as  luch. 

Now  there  is  something  in  the  breast  of  woman  that  tells  her  she 
is  his  equal ;  and  if  she  have  any  sensibility,  without  his  respect 
she  cannot  be  happy.  No  wonder,  when  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
her  interest  or  encourage  her  efforts,  she  should  sometimes  repine 
and  murmur  at  her  lot.  No  wonder  that  her  mind,  though  natu- 
rally ttrong,  should,  by  sickness  and  the  dull  monotony  of  iier  life, 
become  weak  and  inactive,  and  thus  the  idea  t!iat '  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel,'  become  a  proverb. 

A  mother's  hfe  is  one  of  unceasing  care,  of  laborious  effort ; 
and  if  her  burthens  can  he  lightened  in  any  way,  and  her  happi- 
Dess  promoted,  it  should  be  done.  Education  ts  the  very  thing  she 
□eeds.  Education,  moral  and  mental,  will  sweeten  her  joys  and 
enliven  her  solitude ;  will  throw  a  gracefulness  around  her  every 
employment,  and  render  her  not  only  persevering  and  useful,  but 
happy  and  beloved. 

An  ignorant  woman  may  flatter  herself  with  her  privileges,  but 
she  is  ill  fact  only  an  upper  servant  in  her  family,  and  pays  dearly 
for  the  elevation  of  her  station  by  more  abundant  cares  and  labors. 
Her  influence  is  scarcely  felt  at  home  or  abroad.  But  let  the 
same  female  by  education  he  transformed  into  the  inielligent  wife 
and  mother,  not  only  will  she  gladden  her  home  and  the  hearts  of 
all  who  know  her,  but  she  may  elevate  the  taste  and  polish  the 
manners  of  an  illiterate  husband,  and  give  a  character  of  respec- 
tability to  her  children,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  father  to 
bestow.  Who  that  has  looked  much  upon  the  worid,  has  not  ob- 
served that  the  respectability  of  a  family  depends  chiefly  on  the 
mother ;  and  that  even  when  her  children  are  worthy,  how  slowly 
ihey  force  their  way  in  the  world,  if  she  be  undeserving  of  regard? 

But  we  need  not  fear  that  our  claim  on  appeals  for  mental  cul- 
ture will  be  disregarded.  Tlie  public  mind  will  soon  he  awake  to 
this  subject.  Neither  do  I  beheve  that  female  influence  wifl  be 
less  than  it  is  at  present,  when  she  shall  have  realized  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  I  think  loo  highly  of  the  taste  of  the  other 
sex  to  fear  such  a  result.  We  will  give  the  most  charitable  excusB 
for  their  long  inattention  to  ot.ir  wants  in  this  respect,  by  supposing 
they  have  concluded  us  so  gifted  by  nature  as  to  require  little  aid 
to  render  us  accomplished.  If  experience  has  not  already  con- 
vinced them  of  their  error,  my  feeble  efforts  may  do  something 
towards  producing  this  effect.  S.  F.  W. 
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[From  the  Motben'  Magmzioe.] 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    OF     LITTLE     CHILDREN. 

*  We  are  gratified  to  find  the  Mothers'  Magazine  takes  up  subjects 
connected  with  Physical  education.  We  extract  part  of  an  article 
on  this  subject  ,\vith  some  of  the  Editor's  remarks,  which  well  de- 
serve attention.' 


*  Before  subjoining  these  extracts  we  would  slate  that,  a  few 
years  since,  while  on  an  infant  school  committee,  we  had  opportunity 
to  make  our  observations  upon  the  different  treatment  of  children, 
by  their  mothers,  in  llie  article  of  food. 

*It  was  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mon sense,  at  the  time  of  their  dinner  to  see  their  infant  board 
loaded  with  confectionaries  of  all  kinds,  cakes  and  fruits,  and  can- 
dies of  every  variety,  and  in  frightful  abundance.  The  committee 
made  several  attemplsto  substitute,  in  their  place,  a  bowl  of  simple 
bread  and  milk,  but  in  vain.  Mothers  actually  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other,  in  furnishing  their  little  darlings,  dressed  like  butterflies, 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  dainties.  Had  Dr  Brigham  and  others, 
in  their  severe  animadversions  upon  the  early  precocity  of  children, 
by  means  of  infant  school  instruction,  examined  further  into  the 
causes  of  the  evils  reprobated,  and j.le veiled  some  of  their  heavy 
artillery  against  the  practice  of  gorging  children  and  infants  WMth 
such  unsuitable  regimen,  we  believe  they  would  have  found  that 
the  evils  referred  to,  originated  partially  at  least  in  improper  diet, 
and  overheated  rooms,  instead  of  being  solely  the  effect  of  infant 
school  instruction.' 

EXTRACT    FROM    A    MOTHEr's    JOU RIVAL. 

"  Knowing  the  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and  soul,  and 
being  sensible  that  the  animal  feelings  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  heart,  we  felt  the  necessity  of  directing  our  efforts  toward  her 
physical,  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  education.  From  her 
earliest  infancy,  therefore,  we  paid  particular  attention  to  her  diet 
and  regimen.  Her  food  has  consisted  chiefly  of  milk,  and  bread 
and  milk.  For  the  first  eighteen  months,  she  scarcely  tasted  flesh ; 
and  since  that  time,  she  has  had  it  very  seldom.  All  kinds  of  rich 
food  have  generally  been  denied  her,  and  her  only  drink  has  been 
cold  water  or  milk.  Either  of  these  satisfies  her,  and  if  offered 
tea  or  coffee  she  will  not  drink  it ;  thus  showing  that  the  appetite 
for  stimulating  drinks  is  not  natural,  but  acquired. 
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"We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tesiing  the  influence  wliicli  this 
course  will  have  upon  ihe  disposition  of  a  child.  AHhough  we  have 
already  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  native  depravity  in  the 
heart,  yet,  we  believe,  from  the  eKperiment  we  have  made,  that,  by 
avoiding  exciting  causes,  the  development  of  iaient  depravity  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented.  From  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation, we  are  satisfied,  that  lier  temper  is  seldom  if  ever  ruffled, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  uuconifortabte  bodily  feelings ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  also,  that  these  uncomfortable  feelings  io 
children  more  frequently  arise  from  the  improper  qualiiy  or  excessivo 
quantity  of  their  food,  than  from  any  oiher  cause.  With  these 
views  we  have  endeavored,  so  faras  practicable,  to  confine  her  to 
regular  and  slated  meals  ;  and  not  to  indulge  her  in  the  propensity 
which  most  children  manifest,  to  be  constantly  eating;  nor  to  permit 
her  to  eat  all  kinds  ol  food  indiscriminately,  and  we  think  we  have 
reaped  a  rich  reward  in  the  general  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
temper  and  disposition.  We  have  noticed,  also,  tl)at  when,  through 
inattention,  she  has  been  permitted  to  eat  improper  food,  or  to  eat  it 
excessively,  h  has  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  her  temper,  ren- 
dering her  peevish  and  freiful.  And  when,  from  any  cause,  she  feels 
uncomfortable,  we  find  her  temper  more  obsiinaie,  and  more  easily 
irritated.  Indeed, most  of  the  correction  which  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  administering,  hasbeen  while  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluenceofsuch  feelings;  from  which'we  draw  theconclusion  that,  when 
a  child  is  sick  or  in  any  way  uncomfortable  in  body,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  causes  of  irritation.  We  have  also  to 
record  the  happiest  influence  of  the  course  we  have  pursued, in  relation 
to  diet,  &C,  upon  her  general  health.  She  has  never  had  any  sick- 
ness, except  from  teething  and  colds  ;  these  have  been  less  severe 
than  is  common  with  full  fed  children.  Her  appearance  is  far 
from  indicating  any  want  of  nourishment.  She  is  the  very  picture 
of  health ;  and  although  of  a  full  habit,  she  is  sprighily  and  active. 
'*  This  course  has  also  aflbrded  us  an  early  opportunity  of  moral 
discipline.  At  a  very  early  period,  slie  was  brought  to  the  table 
in  her  mother's  arms  ;  but,  as  she  was  not  indulged  with  any  food 
from  the  table,  she  never  expected  it ;  and  after  she  began  to  be 
fed,  not  being  allowed  to  take  anything  except  what  was  placed 
before  her,  she  was  satisfied  with  her  portion.  But  we  have  iiaid 
dearly,  when,  on  any  particular  occasions,  )^'e  have  given  her  articles 
of  food  not  proper  for  a  child,  and  which  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
receiving. — The  next  limo  we  denied  them  to  her,  we  could  not 
make  her  understand  why  she  might  not  as  well  have  them  at 
one  time  as  another.  When  first  brought  to  the  table,  she 
would  lay  bold  of  the  dishes,  and  everything  within  her  reach; 
but  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  we  undertook  to  correct  her 
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by  frowns  and  marks  of  disapprobation.  In  this  we  succeeded 
beyond  our  anticipations.  In  a  short  time  she  was  so  completely 
broken  of  the  habit,  that  the-  most  enticing  articles  of  furniture 
might  be  placed  within  her  reach,  and  she  would  gaze  upon  them 
with  exclamations  of  adiniration^  and  yet  not  presume  to  touch 
them. 

"  About  this  time  we  administered  our  first  correction.  We  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  things  for  which  she  cried. 
On  this  occasion,  she  was  permitted  to  take  a  time-piece  in  her 
hand  for  amusement ;  but  another  child  being  present,  and  wishing 
for  it,  it  was  taken  from  her  and  given  to  him.  She  appeared 
angry  at  this,  and  set  up  a  loud  cry,  with  convulsive  struggles  in 
her  father's  arms,  manifesting  great  obstinacy  of  temper.  No 
efforts  were  made  to  pacify  iier;  she  was  frowned  upon,  and 
presently  laid  in  the  cradle,  where  she  was  suffered  to  lie  apparendy 
neglected.  After  giving  vent  to  her  temper  in  furious  cries,  for 
some  time,  she  at  length  ceased  crying  and  appeared  subdued. 
For  a  long  time  after  this  she  would  permit  things  tobe  taken  from 
her  without  complaining ;  and  since  that  time,  she  has  very  seldom 
cried  when  either  her  father  or  mother  has  taken  things  from  her, 
or  denied  her  things  which  she  wished  to  have ;  and  her  mother 
has  made  it  her  practice  frequently  to  deny  her  things  which  she 
might  innocently  have,  when  she  was  in  a  particularly  happy  mood, 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  her  practical  lessons  of  submission  and 
self-denial.  This  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  in 
teaching  her  to  subdue  her  feelings,  and  submit  her  own  will  to 
that  of  her  parents.  Before  she  was  quite  a  year  old,  we  began  to 
correct  her  for  crying.  This  has  been  a  severe  but  wholesome 
discipline.  It  has  taught  her  a  command  over  her  feelings  which 
we  trust  may  be  of  great  service  to  her  in  subsequent  life." ' 


[For  the  Annals  of  EUlucalion.] 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    IMAGINATION    AND 
TASTE,    AS    AIDS    TO    EXPRESSION. 

The  character  of  modern  expression  is  greatly  impaired  by  a 
cause  distinct  from  those  mentioned  in  my  former  communicadons 
on  this  subject,  yet  not  less  injuriously  operative.  I  mean  the  pre- 
vuling  deficiency  of  that  influence  which  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the 
young  mind,  from  intercourse  with  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  Let 
It  not  be  said  that  I  am  here  wandering  from  the  sphere  of  practical 
efiect,  the  great  attribute  of  all  felicitous  or  appropriate  expression. 
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The  character  of  every  human  soul  is  uttered  in  the  habitual  lan- 
guage of  the  individual  man.  Whatever,  therefore,  tinges  the  current 
of  the  spirit  within,  or  tends  to  give  it  a  particular  direction,  in 
early  life,  decides  whether  its  waters  shall  be  pure  and  transparent 
or  turbid  and  dark  ;  for  genuine  language  is  but  the  flowing  of  the 
soul.  The  mind  which  has  habitually  run  in  the  pure  channels  of 
spiritual  truth  and  spiritual  life,  i>n parts,  of  necessity,  the  virtues 
imbibed  from  its  source,  and  aggregated  in  its  current.  The  En- 
glish language  is,  from  the  practical  genius  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  defective  and  material  philosophy,  deficient  in  the  free 
scope  and  ennobling  elevation  which  characterized  the  diction  of 
antiquity,  and  which  several  of  the  continental  tongues  seem  to 
have  successfully  retained,  —  whether  by  their  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Latin,  or  their  closer  adherence  to  their  own  original  Teutonic 
stock.  The  forms,  too,  of  English,  and,  not  less,  of  American 
life,  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  lo  excursive  and  expressive  power. 
Human  character  is,  among  us,  presented,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
low  auitude  of  the  search  after  external  comfort  and  convenience ; 
thought  is  turned  chiefly  into  the  channel  of  acquisition ;  mental 
effort  is  judged  by  a  standard  merely  practical ;  the  reality  mthout, 
swallows  up  the  reality  tvit/nn.  We  affect  to  despise  all  theory. 
We  are  willing  to  forego  the  sublimest  speculation  for  a  single  fact 
in  any  department  of  knowledge.  We  discourage  everything 
metaphysical.  We  watch  every  working  of  the  imagination  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  We  exalt  intellection  to  the  mental  throne,  and 
slight  and  disparage  every  other  part  of  our  nature.  Contempla- 
tion, and  reflection,  and  spiritual  investigation  we  consign  to  the 
regions  of  obsolete  cosmology.  Plodding  and  experimenting  are 
our  universal  prescriptioi  for  the  health  of  the  intellect. 

This  exclusive  regard  to  one  class  of  human  relations,  and  its 
correspondent  faculties,  deprives  us  of  power  of  expression,  in  its 
higher  and  its  more  general  forms.  It  is  conceding  little  to 
admit,  that  clearness  and  precision  in  the  statement  of  facts,  or  di- 
rectness and  simplicity  in  modes  of  argument,  are  exhibited  in 
greater  perfection,  under  the  influence  of  modern  education,  than 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  But,  grounding  their 
assertions  on  this  circumstance,  the  advocates  of  modern  perfection 
have  not  unfrequenily  arrogated  for  our  own  times  the  attainment  of 
a  truer  eloquence  than  prevailed  in  the  period  of  classical  antiquity. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  partial  and  defective.  Power  of  expression, 
if  justly  estimated,  must  be  measured  by  the  ability  to  give  utterance 
to  all  forms  of  thought,  and  to  every  aspect  of  human  experience 
—  to  the  feelings  not  less  than  to  the  understanding.  If  any  pref- 
erence is  to  be  adjudged  to  a  single  department  of  expression,  it 
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must  necessarily  be  in  favor  of  that  which  enables  man  to  commu* 
Dicate  his  moral  impressions ;  since  these  are  the  most  decisive  of 
human  action.  The  enunciation  of  the  truths  of  pure  intellectkm 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  impartation  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  But  this  is  the  advancement  of  a  limited 
class,  only,  of  our  innumerable  relations,  and  of  a  class  less  influ- 
ential than  others  upon  human  character. 

The  exclusive  pursuit  of  intellectual  objects,  as  it  cuts  off  the 
intercourse  of  the  mind  with  the  social  sympathies,  and  with  the 
creations  of  imagination,  entails  a  dry,  narrow,  and  mechanical 
mode  of  expression,  reduces  language  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  thought, 
and  character  to  a  cold  and  negative  excellence.  If  there  is  any 
unity  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  it  should  be  preserved 
in  education,  and  uttered  in  the  modes  of  language.  Life  itself  is 
the  palpable  expression  of  this  unity  ;  and  mental  expression  should 
ever  be  a  transcript  of  it,  since  thus  alone  it  becomes  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  man. 

The  mind  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  contempla- 
ting even  abstract  truth,  without  associated  emotion  and  suggested 
imagery  ;  and  the  true  representation  of  thought  is  that  which 
observes  this  law  of  our  nature,  and  communicates  conception  in 
its  unity  and  entireness.  Genuine  expression  is  that,  which  issues 
from  the  principle  of  mental  life,  pervading  and  inspiring  all  the 
powers  of  the  spiritual  nature,  not  that  which  proceeds  from  an 
unnatural  analysis  and  dissection  of  our  constitution,  reducing  its 
functions  to  detached  operations,  and  its  faculties  to  fragmentary 
and  lifeless  parts. 

Were  intellect  the  influential  and  ascendant  power  in  the  soul, 
the  modifying  of  language  in  exclusive  adaptation  to  it,  might  be 
expedient.  But  the  oflice  of  the  understanding  is  rather  to  inter- 
pret external  impressions  to  the  inner  arbitrator,  conscience,  and 
thus  to  influence  the  will,  or  to  enable  man  to  discern  and  discrim- 
inate his  internal  sensations,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  primary  wants 
and  aspirations  of  his  nature.  The  end  accomplished  by  mere  in- 
telligence, is  therefore  secondary  and  transient.  Expression  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  mental  constitution  can 
produce,  at  best,  but  limited  and  imperfect  results  ;  since  the  design 
of  mental  communication  must  necessarily  be  to  influence  action 
by  the  solicitation  of  motive ;  and  it  is  to  the  attainment  of  this 
species  of  power,  that  the  processes  of  education  should  be  direct- 
ed, as  the  end  of  all  culture  in  the  department  of  language. 

To  render  thought  expansive  and  vivifying,  it  must  partake 
largely  of  ideal  character.  It  must  operate  as  a  quickening  touch. 
It  must  descend  from  a  region  above  the  usual  level  of  intellection. 
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It  mosK  come  upon  the  mind  'with  something  of  creative  force, 
awakening,  enkindling,  and  impelling  the  various  powers  which  are 
summed  up  in  that  comprehensive  word,  mind.  All  human  beings 
cannot,  it  is  true,  rise,  by  any  discipline,  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
expressive  power.  But  the  office  of  education  is,  by  every  salutary 
influence,  to  aid  man's  progress  towards  comparative  perfection,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  human  endeavor.  Liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  communicative  power,  should  ever 
form  a  part  of  the  educator's  arrangements  for  the  early  stage  of 
life.  The  ideal  power  embodied  in  fiction,  in  poetry,  and  in  the 
romantic  associations  of  the  past,  in  their  wide  variety  of  form  and 
effect,  should  all  be  made  to  pass  before  the  young  spirit,  and  dis- 
close to  it  their  inexhaustible  treasures  of  imaginative  and  creative 
wealth. 

.  The  sources,  too,  of  spiritual  life  should  be  early  disclosed  to 
the  dawning  mind.  The  purifying  and  inspiring  power  of  religious 
feeling  should  be  early  experienced,  in  all  its  ennobling  and  expan- 
sive associations  ;  and  its  power  perpetually  cherished,  as  the  most 
genial  of  all  the  influences  which  infinite  Benignity  sheds  upon  the 
nature  of  man.  From  this  region  of  human  experience  issue,  not 
only  all  those  truths  which  lift  the  mind  above  the  present  sphere  of 
existence,  but  those,  also,  which  amplify  and  complete  and  ennoble 
our  present  life,  and  which  impart  the  unity  of  harmonious  design 
to  its  manifold  interests  and  events.  Breathing  an  atmosphere 
tempered  and  illuminated  from  above,  the  associations  of  the  young 
retain  that  brilliancy,  that  freshness  and  that  healthful  soundness, 
which  are  the  life-springs  of  natural,  vivid,  and  forcible  expression. 
—  How  defective  and  how  inefficient  are  our  methods  for  accom- 
plishing this  highest  end  of  all  education,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  in- 
appropriate here  to  discuss. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  expression,  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, refer  principally,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  period  of  early 
education.  But  the  subject  requires  that  we  trace  it  higher  in  the 
order  of  tuition,  to  its  connection  with  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
culture,  and  observe  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  this 
branch  labors  at  our  collegiate  institutions.  One  prominent  defect 
here  presents  itself,  in  tlie  very  inadequate  attention  paid  to  the 
collateral  influence  of  the  fine  arts,  as  an  aid  to  the  formation  of 
appropriate  habits  of  expression.  At  our  places  of  learning  we 
seldom  observe  an  entire  neglect  in  regard  to  those  facilities  which 
come  in  aid  of  the  physical  sciences.  Libraries,  cabinets,  and 
apparatus,  of  one  kind  or  other,  are  generally  furnished.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  our  numerous  colleges,  which  is  yet  provided 
with  even  the  rudiments  necessary  for  a  decent  gallery.     A  few 
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jDodels  in  architecture  may  be  found  here  and  there.  But  do 
proper  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  secure  to  the  minds  of  youth 
that  indispensable  aid  to  the  formation  of  correct  taste,  arisiog 
from  a  suitable  collection  of  casts  and  copies,  or  even  of  superior 
prints. 

The  works  of  accomplished  artists  being  copies  and  concentra- 
tions of  natural  excellence,  —  ideal  compressions  of  the  infinite,  and 
actual  embodyings  of  the  beautiful,  their  influence  on  the  expand- 
ing mind  must  necessarily  be  powerful,  and  vivid.  The  spirit  of 
the  young,  springs  forward  to  meet  ihem,  and  responds  instantane- 
ously to  their  language.  No  ascendency,  perhaps,  is  so  complete  as 
that  which  is  exercised  by  felicitous  delineation,  over  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  of  the  young.  No  discipline  is  so  effectual  as 
that  eloquent  and  impressive  instruction  which  emanates  from  the 
silent  creations  of  perfect  and  irrisisiible  art.  Years  of  formal 
essays  and  lecturing  on  the  theory  of  expressive  beauty,  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  op|X)rtunity  of  daily  contemplating  a  single 
production  of  excellence.  Taste,  the  great  arbiter  of  character 
and  of  expression,  receives  its  truest  and  most  eflectual  impressions 
firom  direct  contemplation  —  not  from  reflective  reasoning.  The 
study  of  the  models  and  delineations  of  the  gallery  is  to  fancy, 
taste,  or  imagination,  and  expression,  what  the  apparatus  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  gymnasium  are  to  the  bodily  frame,  in  its  detail  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  nerve;  —  correcting,  invigorating,  and  inspiring 
the  whole,  arj  imparting  universal  grace,  force,  and  pliancy. 

The  creative  efibrts  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect, 
the  musician,  the  poet,  and  the  orator,  all  shed  hght  on  every 
other  form  of  expressive  skill  ;  and  the  human  being  who  grows 
up  under  the  influence  of  their  presence,  has  his  nature  imbedded 
in  a  rich  and  cherishing  soil.  The  aliment  hence  imbibed,  trans- 
fuses itself  through  the  whole  nature  of  the  individual,  and  renovates 
and  sustains  all  his  powers.  Expression  becomes  to  him  an  easy 
and  a  natural  function :  the  stream  of  language  flows  from  a  full 
heart  and  an  affluent  imagination.  How  different  from  this  result 
is  that  of  our  prevalent  artificial  culture  !  The  common  course  of 
school  and  college  exercises  in  rhetoric,  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
form  and  routine.  A  multitude  of  exercises,  both  in  composition 
and  declamation,  must  be  daily  passed  in  summary  review,  and  a 
yearly  efifort  patched  up  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition ;  and  here  the  matter  ends.  Antecedent 
and  collateral  influences  receive  no  attention.  The  vast  power  of 
circumstances,  in  eliciting  expression,  is  never  adverted  to.  For- 
mal compulsion  is  substituted  for  the  genuine  promptings  of  feeling, 
and  imagination  is  either  su^red  to  run  riot  on  the  suriace  of  style. 
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through  neglect  and  false  taste,  or  the  instructor  nips  it  at  once, 
with  the  chilling  reception  of  utter  scepticism. 

A  professorship  of  Englbh  literature,  competently  endowed  and 
competently  filled,  which  would  insure  to  our  young  collegians  a 
faithful  history  of  our  language,  and  an  adequate  analysis  of  our 
classical  writers,  leaving  the  effect  to  work  itself  out  in  the  student's 
own  habits  of  mind  and  expression,  would  be  a  national  benefit  of 
incalculable  value. 


SIMPLICITY    OF    LANGUAGE    IN    TEACHING. 

We  spoke,  in  a  former  number,  of  *  The  Inciter,'  as  an  interest- 
ing paper  published  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  education  is  prominent.  In  one  of  its  numbei-s  we  find 
an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  we  expressed  under  the  head  of 
Notices  in  our  last  number  of  June,  that  authors  would  do  well  to 
test  their  writings  for  children  by  actual  experiment.  The  editor 
observes  that  he  had  prepared  an  article  with  great  care,  which  he 
considered  quite  simple,  and  called  upon  his  boys  to  read  it.  He 
found  it  difficult,  however,  to  interest  them  in  it,  or  to  make  them 
enter  into  his  ideas,  and  read  it  with  the  proper  tones.  He  gave 
up  the  point,  and  then  presented  them  a  dialogue  written  by  one  of 
the  pupils.  They  not  only  understood  it,  but  entered  into  it  with 
deep  interest,  and  read  it  with  propriety  and  spirit.  We  annex  the 
dialogue  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  which  children  can  understand : 

SCHOLARS   FROM   DIFFERENT    SCHOOLS. 

L.  Ob,  how  glad  1  am  there  is  do  school  for  three  weeks  ! 

H.  And  I  am  very  sorry.     I  am  already  loDesome  aDd  tired. 

L,  You  must  love  school  better  than  play. 

H,  I  do  ;  I  am  hardly  ever  cooteated  without  I  am  learDiDg  somethiog. 

L.  And  I  am  not  contented  when  I  am  learning. 

H.  Why  not  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  grow  wiser,  and  koow  more  thaD  you 
know  DOW  ? 

L.  I  would,  if  I  could  learn  it  all  at  ODce. 

H.  That  id  impossible.     You  must  take  pains,  aod  try  to  understand 

what  you  learn. 

L.  I  can't  understand  ;  it  is  too  hard. 

H.  What  book  do  you  read  in  ? 

L.  The  English  Reader. 

IL  I  know  the  reason,  now,  why  you  do  not  like  to  go  to  school. 

L.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

H.  Because  the  English  Reader  is  hard  for  you  to  understand,  and 
you  get  discouraged. 
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L,  I  do;  and  if  I  could  have  somothing  I  understaDd,  I  think  I  should 
like  to  read  better. 

H.  It  is  all  important  for  you  to  understand  what  you  read,  and  then 
you  will  not  get  discouraged. 

L.    I  think  I  will  read  in  an  easier  book,  and  try  how  it  will  go  then. 

H.  Why,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so ;  then  1  dare  say  you  will  take 
delight  in  reading. 

jL.    But  afler  all,  I  think  I  can  read  well  enough. 

H.    You  may  be  mistaken  in  that ;  readings  is  the  main  object. 

L.    I  can  write  too,  but  I  soon  get  tired  ot  that. 

//.    Do  you  write  copies  ? 

L:    Yes. 

jfcf.  Then  it  is  no  wonder  you  get  tired ;  would  it  not  be  well  for  you 
to  compose  something? 

L.    I  do  not  know  what  to  write  about 

H,  Anything  that  comes  into  your  mind.  Could  you  not  write  that 
a  cow  has  four  legs,  and  two  horns,  and  is  very  useful  on  account  of  her 
milk,  &c,  as  well  as  to  write  a  copy  over  a  dozen  times  ? 

L.  I  think  I  could  give  a  description  of  a  cow,  and  it  might  improve 
my  writing  as  well  as  the  other. 

H.  Not  only  so,  it  would  learn  you  to  think  about  what  you  write,  and 
you  would  soon  learn  to  compose  any  other  thing. 

L.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right,  and  I  will  go  right  home  and  see  if  I 
cannot  give  a  description  of  a  cow,  and  improve  my  time  better  than  I 
have  several  ways.  R. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  anecdote  of  a  remark  of  Father  Girard, 
the  benevolent  founder  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  in  Fri- 
burg,  Switzerland.  In  examining  the  school  he  observed  to  us, 
that  when  he  met  with  difficulty  in  explaining  some  word  or  subject 
to  a  child,  he  had  often  called  in  a  boy  more  advanced,  to  aid  him, 
and  had  usually  found  him  succeed  entirely,  even  when  all  his 
own  efforts  had  failed.  It  is  no  less  necessary  than  it  is  difficult, 
to  avoid  speaking  in  an  *  unknown  tongue,'  when  we  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  of  children's 
books  who  have  attained  this  art. 


fFrom  The  Inciter.] 
'SCHOOLING',     NOT    EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  from  '  The  Inciter,'  is  in  harmony  with 
our  views  of '  Kitchen  and  Street  Education/  expressed  in  a  number 
of  our  last  volume. 

«Is  that  education  best  which  teaches  children  the  common 
branches  of  education  during  six  or  seven  hours  each  day,  and  then 
leaves  them  to  all  the  bad  habits  which,  suffered  to  run  wild,  they 
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will  acquire  ?  Here  in  the  city,  for  instance ,  is  that  education  the 
best,  by  which  children  spend  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  streets,  learning  rudeness,  impertinent  manners,  vtiln^ar 
language  and  vicious  habits  ?  Will  any  advantages  in  school  coiii- 
pensate  for  these  advantages  out  of  it  ?  But  let  us  remember  it  is 
not  the  question  whether  this  half  training  (too  often  much  less 
than  half)  is  good  enough  for  the  common  people.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

*  For  our  own  part,  we  understand  education  to  mean  everything 
which  influences,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  child's  character.  To 
see  his  companions  smoke  cigars  is  a  part  of  his  education  ;  to  hear 
oaths  is  a  part  of  his  education  ;  to  see  and  laugh  at  drunken  men 
in  the  street,  is  a  part  of  his  education.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that 
an  education  like  this,  (which  is  daily  obtained  in  the  streets  of 
our  city)  will  be  counteracted  by  half  a  dozen  hours' daily  school- 
ing, we  are  not  of  his  opinion.  We  had  almost  as  soon  have  a 
child  of  ours  raised  among  the  Indians,  as  have  him  frequent  a 
common-day  school  one  half  the  day,  and  wander  about  our  streets 
the  other  half.' 


EDUCATION    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

FoREIorr   CoRRESPONDEIfCE    OF   THE   AMERICAN  LtCEUM. 

Trandaitd  from  Extracts  of  Letters  received  hy  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
on  Lyceums,  from  Joaquin  Mosquera,  Vice  President  ofJ^ew  Grenada. 

Carthagena,  Feb.  20,  1833. 

'My  dear  and  esteemed  friend,  —  I  arrived  at  this  port  on 
the  10th  inst.,  after  a  passage  of  twentythree  days  from  New 
York ;  and  although  my  country  is  poor  and  weak  compared  with 
the  nations  I  have  lately  visited,  1  could  not  but  salute  it  with 
enthusiasm.  I  was  detained  by  the  quarantine  in  the  bay,  and 
spent  the  night  looking  at  the  castles  and  shores,  which  recalled 
the  recollections  of  so  many  calamities,  heroic  sacrifices,  and  glories 
of  my  countrymen,  and  so  many  acts  of  Spanish  barbarity  and 
cruelly.  Between  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  affected  by  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  sky,  all  these  recollections,  with  thoughts  of  my  family, 
the  old  world  I  have  left,  and  the  future,  which  occupied  most  of 
my  thoughts,  gave  me  some  of  the  most  impressive  reflections  I 
ever  experienced. 

*  Everything  is  proceeding  according  to  my  wishes,  particularly 
in  regard  to  public  instruction,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  news- 
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papers  I  send.  Tbey  mention  that  two  inhabitants  of  ray  province, 
the  Cauca,  have  commenced  the  translation  of  Virgil's  works  in 
Castilian  verse,  which  is  the  first  literary  enterprise  of  equal  mag- 
nitude ever  undertaken  in  South  America.  From  this  and  the 
published  remarks  of  a  citizen  of  Popayan,  on  the  observance  of 

the  Lord's  day,  our  enemies  may  learn  that  we  are  not  barbarians.' 

• 

<  Bogota,  Mat  21,  1833. 

^  You  will  learn  from  the  papers,  that  I  have  been  elected  Vk^e 
President ;  and  that  in  spite  of  my  twk;e  refusing  to  accept,  the 
Congress  have  insisted  and  required  me  to  accept,  contrary  to  my 
wish,  for  my  disposition  inclines  me  to  retirement,  and  I  shall  be 
prevented  from  devoting  myself  exclusively  to  my  cherished 
object,  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  people  of  Popayan.' 

*PoPATAN,  Oct.  23. 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Popayan  Society  of  Primary  Elementary  Education, 
which  I  have  founded  in  this  city.  My  fellow  citizens  have  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking  with  enthusiasm,  and  contributed  for  it 
according  to  their  ability.  I  have  given,  in  books,  slates,  paper, 
&c,  above  ,^'1,000.  We  are  building  a  school-house  for  two  hun- 
dred boys,  twentyfour  yards  in  length,  which  is  almost  finished ; 
and  I  am  forming  a  normal  school  of  a  master,  two  general  moni- 
tors and  several  class  monitors,  with  thirty  children,  to  furnish  the 
school  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  I  began  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  girls'  school  of  the  same  size ;  and  when  these  are  in 
full  operation,  I  propose  to  found  an  institution  for  secondary 
instruction,  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university.  I  shall  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power,  to  place  Popayan  in  advance  of  the  cities  of 
New  Grenada  in  education.  We  are  printing  a  few  small  books 
for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

*  I  have  hardly  attended  to  any  of  my  own  private  concerns  since 
my  return  here,  having  been  occupied  in  my  exertions  for  public 
and  intellectual  improvement.' 

*  Popayan,  Oct.  29. 

*  In  my  last  I  informed  you  of  my  exertions  in  favor  of  primary 
education.  I  am  going  on,  with  perseverance,  and  have  succeeded 
in  infusing  enthusiasm  even  among  the  common  people,  who  have 
invited  me  to  visit  the  country,  that  they  may  show  their  gratitude 
for  my  exertions  in  promoting  schools.  We  are  about  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  ladies,  to  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Popayan  Society  for  Elementary  Primary  Education,  in  founding 
and  improving  female  schools.' 


re.- 
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PorAtAH,  Not 
I  am  still  occupied  as  wliea  I  East  nrote,  and  wish  1  could  c 
nicate  all  the  difficullies  and  labors  I  have  had  to  encounter, 
and  such  gratifying  results  as  promise  great  bene6t  and  comfort, 
and  reward  rae  for  my  trials.  The  Society  is  proceeding  success- 
fully, and  the  Ladies'  Committee  have  begun  to  act  nilh  enihu- 
siasni.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  latter  shall  have  obtained 
sufficient  experience  to  act  alone,  tliey  will  probably  be  formed 
into  an  independent  society,  to  direct  female  educaiion. 

'  I  hope  for  great  results,  lo  morals  and  intelligence,  from  their 
example.  From  Chili  to  Mexico,  the  Popayan  Society,  particu- 
larly this  part  of  it,  is  a  new  model ;  and  !  hope  in  Providence, 
tiiat  it  will  be  cfTectiial,  and  be  generally  imitated. 

'  By  the  beginning  of  next  month  1  shall  return  to  Bogota,  where 
I  shall  undertake  to  form  another  similar  society  of  primary  ele- 
mentary educaiion.  1  have  sent  on  to  General  Saniander  some 
reading  cards  and  other  objects,  that  preparations  may  be  made 
without  loss  of  time. 

'  I  have  opened  a  friendly  enthusiastic  correspondence  with  the 
influential  citizens  of  Pasio,  with  the  hope  of  animating  them  with 
the  same  spirit  of  popular  education,  which  is  necessary  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  and  it  has  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Tbey  have 
worked,  even  to  the  women,  and  that  gratis,  in  erecting  a  college, 
which  iliey  have  already  completed.  An  Augustine  friar  and  a  priest, 
both  formerly  royalists  and  fanatics,  have  become  the  mostaciive  and 
fervent  in  this  work,  and  fuldl  all  my  wishes.  I  have  just  sent  them 
a  present  in  books  and  other  objects  necessary  in  education,  which 
tbey  have  received  with  great  gratilicalion.  I  hope  to  do  much 
more,  and  to  deserve  well  of  my  country  before  1  die,  by  a  perse- 
vering devotion  to  her  with  all  my  powers.  But,  I  have  often 
remarked,  I  am  a  founder  of  new  institutions,  and  find  everything  to 
do  and  overcome.  We  South  Americans  are  sons  of  parents  who 
have  become  bankrupts,  and  have  our  social  and  intellectual  fortune 
lo  make,  as  well  as  to  erase  the  marks  of  errors,  prejudices,  and 
false  policy,  in  which  we  were  educated.  How  much  might  the 
philanthropists  of  the  United  States  aid  us  in  the  task  ;  and  how 
much  would  they  deserve  of  humanity!  May  those  who  have 
assisted  us  hitherto,  accept  the  benedictions  of  myself  and  my 
friends ! ' 

From  one  of  the  newspapers  alluded  to  above,  we  derive  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  Popayan  Society; 

'  The  committee  of  ladies  having  been  elected  by  the  society,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Popayan,  in  the  hall  of  the  university.     The  President  made  a 
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patriotic  address,  in  which  he  made  known  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  cooperation  of  the 
ladies  in  the  enterprise  of  restoring  and  improving  the  schools,  and 
enforcing  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  by  various  considera- 
tions. 

*The  ladies  then  proceeded  to  elect  Lenora  Maria  Josefa 
Hartado,  their  president,  and  Nocolasa  Cozy  Villar,  vice  president. 
The  installation  of  the  committee  was  then  pronounced,  and  after 
the  choice  of  two  secretaries,  and  resolving  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings at  the  president's  house,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

*  On  the  1 3th,  the  committee  met  for  business ;  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  open  a  subscription  to  complete  the  school-house  for  giris, 
and  to  request  the  Executive  Com.  of  the  Society  to  add  six  ladies 
to  their  number,  whom  they  nominated. 

*  The  council,  on  their  part,  had  already,  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, made  progress  in  printing  catechisms  and  reading  car(|s, 
and  completed  that  of  a  collection  of  hymns,  composed  by  one  of 
their  members,  a  poet  of  much  feeling,  to  be  sung  daily  by  the 
children  at  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  their  ejxercises.  Furni- 
ture was  making,  adapted  to  the  mutual  and  simultaneous  systems 
of  instruction  ;  and  the  normal  school  was  in  operation,  under  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  society,  on  the  basis  of  certain  schools  in  the 
United  Slates;'  —  (meaning,  doubdess,  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  wliose  system  they  are  known  to  be 
furnished.) 


REPORT    ON    THE    NEW   JERSEY    LYCEUM. 

PRESENTED   TO   THE   AMERICAN    LTCEUM. 

The  New  Jersey  Lyceum  has  been  but  recently  organized. 
For  a  long  time,  the  friends  of  education  and  of  intellectual  im- 
provement in  New  Jersey  have  felt  that  something  was  imperatively 
demanded  towards  the  melioration  of  their  common  school  system, 
and  the  general  furtherance  of  useful  knowledge.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  called,  which  met  at  Princeton,  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  April,  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for 
future  action,  upon  this  subject.  Though  the  weather  bad  been 
unfavorable  for  several  days,  yet  more  than  fifty  gentlemen  attend- 
ed, representing  sixteen  different  societies  or  conventions,  in  seven 
different  counties  of  the  state. 

After  the  Convention  had  been  duly  organized,  and  had  heard 
an  interesting  essay  by  Mr  Wbes,  on  the  state  of  Primary  Edu- 
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Gation  in  Prussia,  the   following  questions  were  discussed :  1  • 
What  b  the  state  of  Common  School  instruction  in  your  vicinity  ? 

2.  What  attention  does  it  receive  from  the  community  generally  ? 

3.  How  may  it  be  improved  ?  These  questions  were  propounded 
to  the  members  of  the  convention  individually,  and  were  severally 
answered  by  them.  The  delegates,  not  being  prepared  to  com- 
municate accurate  statistical  details  in  answer  to  tne  first  query, 
could  only  state  generally  their  own  impressions  on  the  subject. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  statements  made,  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  degree  of  indifference  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  school  education,  and  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion prevalent  throughout  the  state,  is  greatly  in  need  of  reform^  in 
a  variety  of  particulars.  In  answer  to  the  third  inquiry,  various 
suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  different  gentlemen  ;  and  among 
others,  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  founding  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  of  appointing  an  agent  or  agents  to 
travel  though  the  state,  to  communicate  information  on  the  subject 
of  elementary  instruction,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  the  public  mind, 
and  excite  it  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  high  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  more  efficient  education  of  the  common  people. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  questions,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously  to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Lyceum, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  and  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  and 
a  list  of  their  officers,  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  following  resolutions  having  been  discussed  and  variously 
modified,  were  finally  adopted  with  great  unanimity. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  our  Common  Schools,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
defects  and  apply  the  proper  remedy,  an  object  particularly  calling 
for  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools 
as  a  body  on  whom  the  future  character  and  the  continuance  of 
our  free  institutions  very  much  depend  ;  and  that  suitable  efforts 
ought  to  be  made  to  increase  their  usefulness,  by  promoting  a 
higher  order  of  qualifications,  and  by  holding  out  pecuniary  in- 
ducements sufficient  to  persuade  men  of  talents  to  engage  and 
continue  in  the  highly  honorable  and  responsible  business  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  the  young. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  tlie  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lyceum,  to  appoint  in  each  county  a  corresponding 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  to  transmit  to  the 
committee,  all  the  information  practicable  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  and  in  relation  to  all  other  matters  which 
usually  fall  under  the  notice  of  Lyceums. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  inhabitants 
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of*  this  state,  to  form  Lyceums  in  villages,  towns  and  countiesi 
auxiliary  to  the  State  Lyceum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requeited  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  constitution  and  management  of  Lyceums  ;  and 
that  copies  thereof  be  circulated  throughout  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  draft  a  series  of  questions  respecting  the  state  of  common 
schools,  and  common  school  education,  to  be  addressed  tolyceuros, 
school  committees,  and  societies  or  individuals,  interested  in  the 
subject ;  and  from  the  answers  to  said  questions,  to  digest  and  pre* 
pare  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Lyceum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lyceum  be 
requested  to  engage,  if  practicable,  agents  to  visit  the  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  by  delivering  lectures,  collecting  information, 
encouraging  the  formation  of  lyceums,  and  otherwise,  to  promote 
the  objects  of  this  institution. 

The  first  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Princeton,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  June  next. 

The  Executive  Commiitee  have  instructed  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  write  to  several  distinguished  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  requesting  them  to  prepare  essays  on  suitable 
subjects,  to  be  read  on  that  occasion.  And  they  have  requested 
that  answers  may  be  furnished  from  every  township  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  : 

I.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  your  township,  and  its  vicini- 
ty ?  2.  Are  these  sufficient  ?  3.  Do  all  the  children  in  your  dis- 
trict or  neighborhood,  attend  school  ?  4.  What  is  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools?  5.  Are  the  sexes  taught  to- 
gether ?  6.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  your  neighbor- 
hood go  to  no  school  ?  7.  What  part  of  the  year  are  the  schools 
taught  ?  8.  Are  the  affairs  of  your  schools  conducted  by  trustees? 
9.  Are  they  subject  to  any  stated  inspection  or  visitation  ?  10. 
What  branches  are  taught?  II.  What  is  generally  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teachers?  12.  By  whom  are  teachers  appointed? 
13.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  examination?  14.  Are  the 
schools  subject  to  frequent  cliange  of  instructors?  15.  Are 
they  left  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  teacher?  16.  Is  it 
found  difficult  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  suitable  teach- 
ers? 17.  What  compensation  do  the  teachers  receive?  18.  How 
much  money  is  raised  in  your  township  for  common  schools? 
19.  How  much  is  received  from  the  slate  ?  20.  Upon  what 
principle  is  this  distributed  ?  21.  To  what  purposes,  other  than 
the  compensation  of  the  teacher,  is  it  applied  ?  22.  Has  any 
school  more  than  a  single  teacher  ?  23.  Is  our  present  system  of 
common  schools  found  to  ojperate  favorably  ?    24.  What  amend- 
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ments  in  ihe  legal  provisions,  seem  lo  be  pointed  out  by  experience  ? 
25.  Is  the  present  system  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  •  26. 
Are  any  of  the  adult  population  unable  to  read  'l  and  if  so,  what 
proportion  or  iliem  ? 

Tlie  following  are  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum : 
President,  William  R.  Weeks,  D.D.,  of  Newerk;  Vice  Presideiits,  Dr 
Isaac  H.  Hompton,  of  Cumberiand,  Pruf.  T.  Strong',  of  New  Brunswick, 
Samuel  Gummere  of  Burlington  ;  Corresponilinff  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Alexander,  Princeton;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  C.  Wines,  Princeton} 
Treasurer,  J.  Van  Devenlor  ;  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  J.  V.  Brown, 
Prof.  A.  B.  Dodd,  J.  Holsey,  J.  Loring,  W.  C.  Morris. 


.ECErXlON    AND    TREATMENT    OF    NEW    FUPILS, 


It  often  if  not  generally  happens,  that  a  child  derives  its  strongest 
impressions,  either  In  favor  or  against  study  and  education,  from 
the  6rst  school  he  attends,  and  often  more  especially,  from  the 
first  weeks,  and  even  days  of  his  course.  This  fact  the  young 
teacher  should  never  overlook.  But  here  I  would  warn  him,  not 
to  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  the  6rst  impressions  pleasant  and 
useful  ones,  unbounded  indulgence  is  necessary.  By  no  means; 
more  injury  Is  doubtless  done  by  this  idea,  than  by  any  other ;  and 
indeed,  young  teachers  are  in  danger  of  more  than  one  error  upon 
this  point;  few  are  successful  In  finding  the  'golden  medium'  — 
a  medium  more  important  here,  than  in  most  of  the  concerns  of 
life ;  since,  oftentimes  the  whole  success  of  his  school  course  de- 
pends upon  it.  He  is  apt  to  carry,  either  his  Indulgence  or  his 
strictness  too  far.  If  he  be  loo  full  of  tenderness  and  attention 
and  indulgence  at  first,  the  child  expects  it  always,  and  acts  as  if 
he  were  unjustly  treated,  if  he  bo  not  constantly  petted  and  ca- 
ressed ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  be  Is  first  greeted  with  solemn 
severity,  due  to  blm  only  wiien  lie  has  transgressed  or  is  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  school,  —  of  which  he,  as  yet,  can  be  supposed  lo 
know  nntblng  —  he  will  fear,  and  If  a  child  of  strong  passions,  be 
ready  to  hate  his  instructor,  and  imbibe  a  disgust  for  the  school, 
which  it  may  take  years  to  overcome.  I  would  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  means,  by  which  both  these  fatal  errors  may  be 
avoided.  Much,  indeed,  necessarily  depends  on  the  species  of  pre- 
paration the  child  has  had  at  home,  and  on  the  discretion  of  the 
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parents'  general  management ;  but  still  the  result  must,  after  all, 
depend  on  the  teacher. 

I  once   had  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  offered   to   me,   whose 
violence  of  apparent  passion,  on  finding  out  that  his  destination  was 
a  school,  would  have  frightened  me  into  believing  him  a  confirmed 
little  tyrant,  had  1  not  seen  distinctive  marks  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  character,  which  convinced  me,  that  this  violence  was  but 
temporary,  —  a  summer  shower,   rather  than   a  wintry   tempest. 
1  had  nearly  given  up  this  opinion,  however.    For  several  successive 
mornings  when  he  was  brought   to  school,  he  kept  up  a  strain  of 
incessant  tears  and  violent  expostulation  against  remaining,  making 
use  of  all  his   little   strength  to  obtain  his  release  ;   and  my  fears 
were,  that  his  parents  would  indulge  him  by  taking  him  home  and 
giving  up  the  experiment  as  they  had  done,  I  found,  in  several 
previous  instances.     But  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  ;  his  pa- 
rents were  people  of  good  sense.     I  found  that  they  were  aware, 
as  well  as  myself,  of  the  very  bad  tendency  and  effects  of  giving 
way  to  his  self-will,  and  wididrawing  him  from  school,  because  he 
insisted  on  their  doing  so,  and  had  yielded  to  him  before,  only 
in  consequence  of  delicacy  toward  the  instructor,  who,  they  felt, 
must  be  unwilling  to  encounter  such  turbulence.     I  found,  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  in  respect  tome, 
the  boy  was  not  sent.     I  saw  the  parents   were   satisfied,   that 
their  motive  was  solely  consideration  toward  myself,  and  warmly 
expressed  my  opinion  and  desire,  that  on  the  child's  account  be 
might  not  thus  again  have  his  own  way  ;    professed  my   undoubt- 
ing  assurance,  that  he  would  be,  eventually,  happy  and  good ;  and 
m/  perfect  willingness  to  manage  him,  if  they  would  entrust  him 
to    my   care.      1  received   thanks  which  went  to  my  heart,  and 
what  was  better,  an  entire  yielding  of  the   child  to  my  judgment; 
and  by  means  of  firm  yet  gentle  decision,  he  Was  simply  made  to 
be  convinced,  that  he  was  to  stay  with  me  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  if  good,  to  be  happy  like  all   he  saw  around  him,  and  if 
not,  to  be  deprived  of  the  occupations  they  had,  and  w^hich  their 
smiling  diligence  testified  to  be  pleasant  ones.     My  hopes  were 
not  deceived.     His  good  sense,  of  which  all  children   have   more 
than  is  suspected,  decided  him  which  part  to  choose.     That  one 
storm  over  —  duriftg  a  period  of  several  successive  years,  I  had  but 
a  single    instance,  and  that  a  trivial  one  of  passion,  self-will,  or, 
even  of  temper  ;  he  possessed,  far  the   finest  mind  I  ever  bad  to 
manage,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  dispositions.     A  few  weeks 
after  he  had  become  one  of  my  pupils,  I  met  a  teacher  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  said  to  me,  '  I  understand  you  have  taken  little ; 

he  came  to  me  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I  would  not  consent  to  manage 
such  a  temper.    He  had  taken  a  disgust  to  schools  and  to  teachers, 
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and  I  politely  informed    his  parents  ifiat  I  could  not  retain  bim. 
7(voul(l  have  gained  sucli  a  scliolar  at  almost  any  sacr'i&ce. 

Such  instances  as  ihe  above,  are  not  rare,  bin  they  afford  only 
one  view  of  the  case.  There  are  many  timid  litlle  spirits,  who 
are  alarmed  at  ihe  sight  of  a  school  full  of  children,  or  at  lbs 
strange  face  of  the  instructor  of  these.  Some  will  sit  perfectly  . 
quiet,  not  daring  to  move  or  look  up,  and  making  no  answftr  when 
addressed;  while  mhers  will  weep  incessamly ;  and,  without 
ihe  least  self-control  —  (and  the  words  is  no(  too  strong  to  uso^ 
even  respeciing  children  of  three  or  four  years  old)  will  continue 
lo  do  so  in  despite  of  caresses  or  soothings,  or  even  gentle  eSbns 
to  engage  and  interest  the  attention.  With  Ihe  first  of  theseclass- 
es,  gentle  kindness,  steady  elTon,  and  persevering  attention  will  in- 
fallibly succeed,  at  least  I  never  knew  it  fail ;  but  there  are  different 
opinions  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  second.  People  general- 
ly believe  that  these  are  sensitive  and  delicate  spirits,  accustomed 
lo  gentleness  only  at  home,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  thing 
like  6rmness  ;  that  if  they  are  not  moved  by  the  means  above- 
mentiooed,  it  is  better  to  '  let  them  alone,  till  they  get  accustomed 
10  the  appearance  of  tilings;'  others  liiink  they  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  friend,  who  will  stay  whh  them,  and  sooth  them,  and- 
gradually  drawtheir  attention  from  their  grief.  The  sensitiveness, 
delicacy,  £«,  ascribed  to  children  of  this  class,  rather  belong  to  the 
olhur,  whose  shrinking  timidity  will  always  yield  to  love  and  kind 
continued,  efforts;  but  depend  upon  it,  unlets  there  i*  bodily  in- 
diiposition,  the  crying,  whining  complainant,  is  only  indulging  a 
regularhabit  of  self-will.  He  is  afraid  perhaps,  at  first,  and  trou- 
bled, and  ends  by  troubling  all  around  hitn  and  making  himself 
miserable.  This  system  of  Melting  children  alone,'  to  recover 
themselves,  will  do  admirably  well  in  cases  like  that  of  the  violeiit 
child,  where  there  is  good  sense  enough  to  direct  them  to  the 
wise  choice  at  last,  and  after  kindness,  firmness,  and  perhaps  a 
little  seventy  is  tried  in  vain,  it  will  do.  But  with  those  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  seldom  answers  any  effect,  save  to  confirm 
the  habit;  for  ihey  will,  very  probably,  cry  and  lament  during 
the  whole  of  school  time.  As  lo  the  other  resort,  tiiat  of  friends 
remaining  to  pacify  them,  it  is  equally  ill-judged  in  them  lo  do  so, 
and  in  the  teacher  to  permit  it.  Decision  and  firmness  are  the  anti- 
dotes in  such  troublesome  cases.  Let  the  child  plainly  see  that 
though  you  are  ready  to  love,  caress,  and  indulge  him  sufficiently, 
if  he  will  govern  himself  and  be  good,  you  are  not  to  be  disobeyed, 
or  the  school  put  into  confusion,  and  its  laws  broken.  1  have  had 
children  of  this  son  often,  who,  after  resisting  every  effort  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  nature,  would  stop  crying  forcibly,  when  I  looked  firmly 
in  their  faces,  and  bid  tkem  do  it.     I  have  heard  persons  say,  that 
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children  could  not  thus  early  command  their  tempers,  much  less 
their  feelings.  I  am,  and  from  experience,  of  a  different  opimon. 
But  as  soon  as  this  temporary  severity  has  effected  its  object,  let 
the  teacher  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  smile  on  the  child, 
and  show  him  how  happy  others  are  with  their  lessons,  &c,  yet 
tell  him  gently  you  will  not  request  him  to  read  or  even  to  look  at 
a  book,  then,  only  he  must  not  cry.  Make  this  the  point,  and  re- 
quire no  other  for  that  time.  You  will  find  that  a  perseverance  in 
this  method,  will  effect  what  no  other,  perhaps,  could  do.  Indeed, 
in  some  schools  I  have  seen  a  child  cry  itself  to  sleep,  or  weary 
itself  sadly  by  this  perpetual  indulgence,  day  after  day,  because 
the  kind-hearted  but  mistaken  teachers  considered  it  cruel  to  use 
authority  or  severity,  or  because  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
child  could  conquer  himself  if  he  would.  Both  these  classes  of 
timid  children,  if  amiable  and  intelligent,  will  probably,  after  a  time, 
take  pleasing  impressions  of  the  school,  if  it  be  properly  conducted, 
and  on  that  score,  give  the  teacher  little  trouble. 

There  are  other  children  who  enter  a  school,  with,  it  would 
seem,  a  determination  to  have  their  own  way,  and  who,  not 
afraid,  like  the  last  mentioned,  and  not  inherently  wise,  and  only, 
as  it  were,  experimenting,  like  the  boy  I  alluded  to  first,  show 
themselves  to  be,  in  reality,  petty  tyrants.  They  incline  to  obey 
only  when  it  suits  them,  and  are  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  will 
go  all  lengths  to  have  their  own  way,  when  it  does  not.  Such 
children,  are  rarely  seen,  and  when  1  see  them,  I  cannot  help  sup- 
posing bad  management  and  weak  indulgence  at  home ;  but 
with  such  1  can  only  say,  let  your  watchfulness  be  unfailing ;  be 
careful  to  demand  nothing  that  is  not  just,  and  then  show  them 
plainly  from  the  first,  that  you  will  never  give  up  to  them ;  —  that 
your  laws  are  not,  in  any  one  case,  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
Strive  less  to  gain  their  love  than  their  fear,  (if  they  have  hearts, 
their  love  will  come  by  and  by)  and  make  them  distinctly  feel  all 
the  inconvenience  to  themselves,  of  their  turbulence  and  self-will. 
But  with  all  this,  if  possible,  be  gentle  still,  not  violent  Al- 
ways fear  yourself,  for  if  there  be  any  temptation  for  the  teacher 
to  forget  himself,  it  is  from  spirits  like  these.  Keep  love  towards  the 
child  always  in  your  heart,  since  he  is  but  a  child,  and  always 
realize  that  you  are  to  act  for  his  good,  and  not  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  your  own  power,  however  important  that  necessarily 
must  be.  Take  every  opportunity,  when  there  is  any  yielding,  even 
if  it  be  mere  matter  of  necessity,  to  show  this  unruly  child,  that 
others  $tand  on  a  different  and  happier  ground  with  you  —  that  it 
is  bis  own  choice  that  places  him  on  this.  Let  him  see  how 
happy  he  may  be,  by  willing  submission ;  and  while  you  are 
gainiDg  on  him,  step  after  step,  by  power  and  authority^  you  can 


easily  see  liow  much  he  can  bear  of  the  far  better  ministry  of  en- 
ti-eaiies,  reasoning  and  alfection.  Rut  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
these  can  always  come  first.  Such  children  as  I  have  last  da- 
scribed,  generally  show  the  worst  at  the  onset ;  and  it  is  not,  ther^ 
fore,  possible  that  you  can  gain  by  gentle  means  what  I  admit 
can  be  mainlaiiied,  onit/  by  gentleness. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  by  and  by,  to  speak  of  punishmenis  and 
arbitrary  discipline. 

There  are  still  other  children,  who  having  been  to  schools  previ- 
ously, have  become  accustomed  to  certain  methods  of  education, 
and  a  certain  manner  of  treatment,  to  certain  particular  habits, 
and  customs.  These  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  change,  because 
ajirst  impression,  as  we  have  observed,  is  almost  ahvays  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting ;  and  if  a  child  has  learned  to  consider  right, 
what  you  consider  wrong,  the  only  way  is  to  convince  him,  by  your 
actions  and  their  effects  on  hirn,  that  you  have  bis  best  interests 
at  heart  in  alt  your  regulations  concerning  him.  He  will  soon  judge 
for  himself;  and  if  he  be  intelligent  and  amiable,  he  will  gradually 
learn  to  prefer  your  ways,  if  they  really  ore  best.  But  examine 
well  the  difTerence,  and  be  sure  that  your  own  laws  and  ministra- 
tions ace  really  most  salutary,  before  you  compel  an  observance  of 
them  ;  and  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  others  are  better,  and 
to  adopt  them,  if  ibey  really  are  so. 

For  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  a  teacher  may  gain  more 
on  the  respect  and  affection  of  bis  pupils  by  generous  and  sincere 
confessions  of  error  or  mistake,  than  by  almost  any  other  means. 
Let  his  true  disinterestedness  and  real  desire  for  ibeir  good  once 
be  firmly  established  in  their  minds,  and  his  power  over  them  is 
almost  unbounded.  There  is  a  certain  instinctive  faith  in  the 
minds  of  children,  when  love  is  fised  in  them,  on  a  pore  and  holy 
basis,  which  is  truly  beautiful  and  touching.  They  will  be  ready 
to  beheve  without  demonstration,  that  all  he  does  is  right,  that 
all  he  tells  them  is  true,  and  that  all  his  opinions  are  correct  ones, 
and  that  if  he  is  displeased  with  them,  tliey  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  Indeed,  they  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  infallibility,  which 
becolnes  to  him  a  kind  of  guard ;  which  wraps  around  him  a  panop- 
ly, erects  before  him  a  shield,  with  which  he  has  power  and  ability 
lo  do  '  iill  bis  work',  and  may  go  forth,  'conquering  and  to  con- 
quer', if  that  indeed  can  be  called  conquered  which  yields  with 
little  or  no  resistance. 

There  is  only  one  more  remark  I  would  make,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reception  and  treatment  of  new  pupils,  it  is  in  reference 
to  the  painful  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  one  among  the 
flock  who  proves  indeed  a  '  black  sheep,'  that  is,  one  who  has  some 
decided  and  confirmed  fault,  such  as  wilful  and  deliberate   lying, 
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or  a  disposition  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  Sach  a 
child  may  enter  a  school  with  good  apparent  dispositions,  and  ready 
obedience  and  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  teacher ;  but  if  such 
a  fault  is  discovered,  it  should  not  be  a  moment  tolerated  like  tri- 
fling errors,  because  he  is  a  new  scholar,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
rules  of  the  school.  If  the  vice  prove  to  be  a  conBrmed  one,  a 
fearless  appeal  to  the  parents  should  immediately  be  made,  for  their 
prompt  co-operation  and  assistance  in  rooting  out  the  evil,  since  it 
will  require  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  on  all  sides.  But  if  they 
choose  to  consider  it  only  a  childish  indiscretion  or  comparatively 
unimportant  error,  the  teacher  should  not  hesitate  in  resigning  the 
charge  of  such  a  child  at  once,  unless  he  be  of  so  pliant  a  nature, 
as  to  yield  easily  to  admonitions  and  efforts  in  his  behalf;  unless 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  receive  more  good,  than  he  can  do  evil  to 
bis  companions  by  communicating  to  them  his  bad  habits.  This  is 
a  serious  subject,  and  requires  more  serious  thought  than  a  paper 
like  this  can  supply ;  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that 
decided  faults  of  this  kind,  if  tolerated  at  home^  cannot  be 
thoroughly  corrected  at  school.  At  least,  in  the  effort,  to  do  it, 
more  mischief  than  can  well  be  ascertained  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
complished. The  teacher  should  give  the  child  up,  as  he  would 
give  up  one  who  had  the  yellow-fever,  or  small-pox,  —  in  jus- 
tice to  those  whose  moral  constitutions  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
purify  and  to  improve  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


BOSTON    ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music ;  read  at  the  Anni-- 
versary  Meeting,  May  28,  1834.      Boston :   Perkins,  Marvin,  &  Co. 

Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  Vocal 
Music,  as  a  branch  of  general  education  in  our  country,  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  rational  inductive  system  of  instruction  announced 
to  the  public.  Our  pressing  engagements  at  that  time,  only  allowed 
the  oral  translation  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  to  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  6rst  experiments  on  the  system.  Our  views  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  visionary ;  the  system  was  classed  among  the 
new  inventions  for  *  royal  roads  to  knowledge ; '  and  indifference 
or  incredulity  were  the  kindest  reception  then  given  by  most  per- 
sons to  this  important  subject. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  have  received 
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ihe  Second  Aanuttl  Report  of  an  insiiitiuon  wliose  cibjeci  is,  not  lo 
amuse  or  instruct  ils  own  members,  but  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  music,  and  elevate  tlie  standard  of  taste  among  the  tchooh  and 
the  'people  of  our  country.  It  is  wiili  still  yeatcr  satisfaction  that 
we  fina  the  views,  and  opinions,  and  results  of  experience,  an- 
nounced by  the  able  reporters,  wlio  have  on  this  occasion  been  Ihe 
organs  of  the  Academy,  so  fully  coincident  with  our  own  former 
statements,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  our  absence,  we  then 
saw,  for  the  first  tioie,  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  report  commences  with  a  series  of  important  remarks  and 
illustrations  of  this  subject  generally ;  and,  on  alt  accounts,  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  republish  it  entire.  We  cannot,  however,  do 
justice  to  the  subject  or  to  many  of  our  readers  whom  the  report 
will  never  reach,  without  extracting  that  portion  which  relates  to 
the  methods  of  instructing  in  music,  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  its  general  introduction  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion. 

'  Tlie  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  teaching  music  and  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  it,  has  heretofore  been  little  adapted  to  carry 
the  cultivation  of  it  lo  any  good  degree  of  perfection,  or  to  give  it  the 
rank  which  it  deserves  among  the  other  branches  of  an  education. 

'  Teaching  has  been  commenced  too  late.  Instead  of  beginning 
in  early  childhood,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  moat  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  it  has  been  deferred  generally  till  late  in  youth  or  to  adult 
years.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  children  could  not  leara 
or  be  taught  successfully,  and  that  labor  or  expense  for  this  purpoaa 
would  be  nearly  thrown  away.  But  why  is  it  more  impracticable  or 
more  difficult  to  teach  even  very  young  children  to  use  their  vocal 
organs  in  making  the  sounds  required  in  singing,  than  those  required 
in  conversation?  or  to  teach  them  the  forms,  names,  and  power  of 
the  notes  in  music,  than  the  forms,  names,  combinations  and  power 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet?  or  to  teach  them  the  principles  and 
rules  of  music,  than  those  of  correct  reading,  or  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar  1  Undoubtedly  the  difficulty  in  the  former  case  is  far  less 
than  in  the  latter,  and  the  suscepiibdity  of  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  greater  and  more  universal. 

Besides,  fondness  for  music  and  capacity  for  performing  it  require 
the  cultivation  ol  certain  bodily  organs  ;  and  this  cultivation,  if  it  is 
Id  be  carried  to  a  high  degree,  must  be  begun  early  in  life,  while 
these  organs  are  most  flexible,  and  before  they  have  acquired  rigidity 
by  age.  The  ear  is  an  organ  that  is  as  susceptible  of  improvement 
from  cultivation  and  use  as  any  other  member  of  the  body.  The 
earlier  this  is  commenced,  the  more  steadily  and  judiciously  it  is 
pursued,  the  more  delicate  will  its  susceptibihty  become,  the  keener 
its  power  of  discernment,  and  the  higher  its  capacity  for  receiving 
pleasure.  Similar  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
voice.  If  the  cultivation  of  it  is  begun  early,  and  wisely  continued, 
almost  any  voice,  if  there  is  no  serious  physical  defect  m  the  vocal 
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organs,  may  be  made  good,  and  most  voices  may  be  improved  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  But  the  longer  either  the  ear  or  the  voice 
18  neglected,  the  more  difficult  does  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  them  become,  and  thA  less  perfection  can  be  attained  to.  Thia 
is  abundantly  illustratea  in  acquiring  and  speaking  new  languages, 
especially  by  the  ear.  Children  acquire  them  easily,  and  pronounce 
them  with  parity  and  correctness ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  acquire 
and  speak  a  new  language  in  adult  years,  generally  find  much  greater 
difficulties,  and  almost  without  exception,  pronounce  it  imperfectly. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  provincialisms  and  nationalisms  in  pro- 
nunciation, are  daily  heard  in  the  streets.  With  few  exceptions, 
and  where  great  and  long  continued  exertion  is  made,  persons  do 
not  acquire  a  good  voice  for  singing  or  public  speaking,  who  do  not 
commence  the  cultivation  of  it  early. 

'  The  young  ear  is  more  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  music,  than 
that  which  has  remained  uncultivated  till  adult  years  ;  and  of  course 
that  fondness  for  it,  which  is  requisite  to  secure  a  continued  and  suc- 
cessful attention  to  the  subject,  is  not  often  contracted  after  the 
period  of  youth  is  past. 

*  Too  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  Daily 
Study,  for  a  loug  series  of  years,  is  deemed  requisite  for  acquiring  the 
common  branches  of  education,  and  is  patiently  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. No  one  expects  to  become  a  proficient  without  it.  But  not 
even  an  hour  or  two  a  week,  during  the  common  period  of  education, 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  attaining  to  a  competent  knowledge 
of  music.  It  is  nearly  excluded  from,  or  rather  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into,  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  and  is  left  to 
a  few  nooks  and  corners  of  time,  amounting  to  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  evenings,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  round  the  next  year, 
when  the  new  made  musician  takes  his  place  in  the  village  choir, 
with  his  education  completed.  To  suppose  that  individuals  can 
become  good  singers  with  such  a  training,  or  that  choirs  composed 
of  such  members  can  make  good  music,  is  unreasonable.  Unless 
more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
we  must  endure  more  bad  music. 

*  There  has  been  an  entire  destitution  of  suitable  elementary  books ; 
and  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. Some  small  collections  of  tunes  for  Sabbath  schools, 
together  with  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  are  the  only  attempts  which  are 
known  to  have  been  made  in  this  department,  in  this  country.  A 
good  assortment  of  elementary  books,  adapted  to  young  minds,  con- 
taining the  rudiments  of  instruction  and  practice  in  music,  is  greatly 
needed,  and  must  be  provided  before  this  branch  of  education  can 
be  introduced  as  advantageously  and  generally  as  it  deserves.  With 
the  books  now  generally  in  use,  the  pupil,  after  learning  a  few  defi- 
nitions, necessarily  involving  terms  and  principles  of  science  with 
which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  probably  the  teacher 
understands  little  more  than  himself,  is  put  directly  upon  the  per- 
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formancc  of  common  psalm  tunes,  orien  complicated  and  difGculi, 
aod  of  course  uninteresting,  if  not  painful,  from  the  miserable  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  performed.  Such  a  method  ia  aa  unphiloso- 
phical  as  the  exploded  one  of  giving  the  learner  of  the  Latin  language 
his  first  lesson  in  a  grammar  written  in  that  tongue.  Elementary 
books,  adapted  to  children  of  the  most  infantile  capacities  are,  ia 
these  days  of  improvements  in  education,  furnished  on  almost  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  They  are  needed,  and  why  should 
tbey  not  be  furnisheil,  on  music  ? 

'  Nearly  connected  with  the  want  of  suitable  elementary  books,  is 
the  defective  and  un philosophical  method  of  teaching  music.  There 
is  nothing  like  simplicity  in  the  lirst  lessons;  nothing  like  analysii 
and  the  orderly  development  of  principles  as  the  pupil  advances; 
nothing,  in  short,  of  the  inductive  method,  which  is  now  intioduccd 
into  almost  every  other  branch  of  instruction :  but  so  far  as  the 
science  or  art  is  concerned,  the  learner  must  grapple  with  the  whole 
subject  nt  once,  with  a  mind  utterly  unprepared.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  lUI  suitable  elementary  books  shall  be  provided,  or  teachers 
become  competent  to  devise  a  method  of  leaching  for  themselves, 
and  b;  means  of  oral  instruction,  to  supply  the  deiiciency  of  writien 
treatises.  Such  teachers  in  sulticient  nunibera  cannot  be  looked  for, 
till  music  shall  be  cultivated  far  more  generally,  and  to  a  greater 
measure  <^  perfection,  than  it  now  is — not  until  the  very  neglect 
now  referred  to,  shall  be  overcome. 

'  The  consequences  of  these  defects  respecting  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  teaching,  have  been  on  those  who  set  out  to  learn  some- 
thing of  music,  bad  ears,  bad  voices,  little  correctness  or  ease  of 
performance,  a  knowledge  limited  to  a  few  psalm  tunes,  no  readiness 
in  reading  or  performing  music  generally,  little  taste  or  judgment  in 
regard  to  style  or  adaptation,  lillle  pleasure  from  the  practice,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  weariness  which  occasions  a  cessation  of  all  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  consequences  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  have  been  a  corrupted  or  defective  taste,  a  very 
low  standard  of  excellence,  and  a  prevailing  indifference  whether 
music  was  cultivated  or  not. 

'  As  may  readily  bo  supposed,  therefore,  music  has  received  the 
attention  of  very  few  persons,  and  by  those,  under  very  unfavorable 
circumstances.  Those  few  who  have  cultivated  music  successfully 
and  to  any  considerable  extent,  have  generally  maintained  such  a 
character,  and  connected  themselves  with  such  professions  and  pur- 
suits in  life,  that,  instead  of  commending  the  subject  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  sober  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  they  have, 
by  occasioning  the  opinion  that  a  fondness  for  music  and  much  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  it  were  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  a 
due  attention  to  the  great  business  of  life,  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  A  fondness  for  it  has,  therefore,  o<\en 
been  repressed,  rather  than  cherished  and  rightly  directed.  That 
this  apprehension  of  evil  from  a  well  directed  stteDlioD  to  miuio  ia 
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without  foundation  is  rendered  pretty  evident  from  the  statements 
given  in  the  former  report  of  the  Academy,  relating  to  effects  pro- 
duced in  some  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  is  made  a  common 
branch  of  education,  and  cultivated  extensively  by  all  classes  of 
society  ;  and  from  some  documents  to  be  inserted  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  community  have  been  thought  to  be  utter- 
ly incapable,  not  only  of  becoming  practical  musicians,  but  even  of 
acquiring  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  music,  or  of 
exercising  any  taste  in  regard  to  it,  or  of  becoming  susceptible  of 
any  impression  from  listening  to  its  performance  by  others.  This 
belief  has  prevented  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  community  from 
giving  any  attention  to  the  subject,  at  least,  from  making  any  pro- 
ficiency in  it.  But  this  belief  is  probably  without  foundation.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  ear,  which  can  distinguish  with 
unfailing  certainty  the  inflections  which  denote  an  interrogation  or  a 
command,  or  the  tones  used  in  irony  or  supplication,  should  be  unable 
to  distinguish  the  various  sounds  of  the  scale,  i^urely  marked  no  less 
distinctly,  and  more  protracted.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  those 
organs  of  voice  that  can  make  easily,  plainly,  and  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, all  the  inflections  and  tones  reciuired  in  conversation,  are 
incapable  of  making  the  sounds  required  in  a  simple  melody.  The 
supposed  or  real  difliculty,  if  it  be  real,  in  the  way  of  being  able  to 
sing,  has  its  origin,  almost  without  a  doubt,  in  the  want  of  early  dis- 
cipline, and  of  earnest  and  persevering  effort.  That  some  persons 
discern  ditferences  between  sounds,  and  are  able  to  imitate  sounds, 
more  readily  than  others,  who  perhaps  have  had  the  same  training, 
is  not  denied.  A  similar  ditference  is  seen  among  different  persons, 
in  the  various  degrees  of  facility  with  which  they  catch  the  sounds 
and  become  able  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  new  language.  And 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  is  no  more  impossible,  nor  even  more 
difficult,  to  distinguish,  or  to  utter,  the  sounds  required  in  music, 
than  those  required  in  conversation  or  public  speaking  ;  and  that  all 
who  labor  under  no  serious  defect  in  the  auricular  or  vocal  organs, 
by  giving  a  persevering  and  well  directed  attention  to  the  subject, 
are  capable  of  making  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
and  performance  of  simple  music. 

*lt  is  not,  however,  the  expectation  or  aim  of  the  Academy  to  make 
all  persons  practical  musicians ;  but  it  does  seem  desirable  that  skill 
and  taste  in  music  should  be  held  in  just  estimation  by  the  public ; 
that  all  should  understand  something  of  its  principles  and  use,  and 
should  possess  a  correct  taste  and  standard,  of  judging  in  respect  to 
it ;  that  the  facilities  for  cultivating  music  should  be  so  diffused  as 
to  enable  all  who  are  placed  in  favorable  circumstances  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  it ;  that  attention  should  be  given  to  it  much 
earlier,  and  the  study  of  it  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  community  should  be 
rendered  susceptible  of  deep  impression  from  it,  and  become  capable 
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of  panicipating  in  ihe  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  it  is  adapted  I 
afford.     This  the  Academy  is  aiming  to  accomplish.' 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 
Operaiions  of  the  Academy  for  the  past  year,  under  several  hea  ' 

'  Juvenile  and  Adult  Classes.  One  of  the  first  objecis  of  attcni 
with  the  Academy  was  the  making  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
music  a  part  of  the  early  education  of  children.  I'revioua  to  its 
establishment,  some  interesting  experiments  of  this  nature  had  been 
made  gratuitously  by  one  of  the  present  professors  of  the  Academy, 
with  very  encouraging  success.  These  ejcperimenls — if  they  need 
now  be  called  exjierimeDls  —  have  been  continued,  and  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  professors.  Classes 
and  schools  of  this  description  have  been  formed  and  taught  during 
porlions  of  the  past  year,  in  this  city  and  in  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Cam- 
bridge, embracing  nearly  1,2(10  pupils,  of  various  ages,  from  five  or 
six  years  and  upwards.  In  teaching  these,  the  most  simple  and 
philosophical  method  has  been  adopted.  Very  litUe  use  has  been 
made  of  books  in  the  more  elementary  parts  of  instruction.  The 
method  has  been  strictly  analytical  and  progressive,  and  most  of  the 
lessons  have  been  given  orally  or  on  the  black-board.  The  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  has  been  exhibited  at  the  concerts  given  during 
the  year  by  these  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it  could  be  by  any  description. 

Adult  classes  have  been  taught  in  this  city,  m  Salem,  and  in  Har- 
*ard  University,  embracing  together  about  oOO  pupils  ;  making  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  classes,  formed  especially  for  musical  in- 
struction, about  1 ,7(K).  The  number  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  year  i  but  that  given  above  may  be  considered  as  about  the 
average  attendance. 

'  While  the  desire  to  become  aciiuainled  with  music  seems  to  have 
iu  no  degree  diminished  among  the  adult  portions  ofthe  community, 
there  is  obviously  an  increasing  disposition  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
jevenile  iastrucllon  in  almost  every  class  of  society.  The  rich,  as 
well  as  the  poor;  the  fashionable  and  refined,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  are  beginning  to  regard  vocal  music  as  an 
accomplishment,  at  once  attainable,  pleasing,  and  useful ;  and  are 
becoming  desirous  that  the  children  iu  their  families  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  it.  The  constant  employ- 
ment  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  professors  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  other  teachers  of  music  in  the 
city,  folly  establish  this  fact. 

'  Common  Schools.  The  professors  have  been  employed  during  the 
past  year  to  give  instruction  in  music  to  the  pupils  of  nine  schools, 
mcluding  several  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  private  schools 
in  the  city,  together  with  one  in  Cambridgeport  and  one  iu  Charles- 
town  ;  embracing  together  about  530  pupils. 

'  The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the  Academy,  is  about 
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'From  the  instructors  of  most  of  the  schools  just  referred  to,  testi- 
monials have  been  received,  clearly  showing  that  children  may  be 
taught  music  in  connection  with  their  ordinary  studies,  without  injury 
to  their  progress  in  them,  and  with  manifest  advantage,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  good  order,  and  kind  intercourse  ;  and  that  it 
tends  to  refine  the  feelings,  improve  the  taste,  and  give  elasticity  to 
the  spirits  of  pupils  ;  and  by  introducing  a  pleasing  variety  into  the 
employments  of  the  day,  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  a  health- 
ful recreation,  for  refreshing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  preparing 
them  to  pursue  their  severer  studies  with  new  zest  and  success.  Por^ 
tions  of  the  testimonials  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report. 

*  Concerts  and  Choirs.  Two  public  concerts  have  been  given  dur- 
ing the  year  by  juvenile  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 
These,  it  is  believed,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince  all 
who  were  present,  that  even  small  children  taken  from  families  pro- 
miscuously, arc  not  only  capable  of  learning  to  sing  tunes  by  rote, 
with  a  good  degree  of  correctness,  but  that  they  can  also  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  musical  science, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  music  with  facility,  and  to  sing  intelligently  and 
independently.  The  principal  object  of  these  concerts  is  to  exhibit 
before  the  community  what  can  be  accomplished  in  early  musical 
edtication ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  impression  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  those  already  held,  has  been  highly  favorable  ;  and  that  an 
interest  has  been  awakened  extensively,  which  will  secure  a  greatly 
increased  attention  to  the  subject  hereafler.  The  improvement  mani- 
fested by  the  pupils,  both  in  execution  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  music,  showed  that  the  exertions  of  the  Academy  bad 
been  followed  with  very  encouraging  success. 

'  Too  frequent  exhibitions  of  this  nature  should  undoubtedly  be 
avoided,  lest  the  young  performers  should  become  unduly  fond  of  the 
excitement  and  display,  and  acquire  a  listless  and  dissipated  habit  of 
mind,  unfavorable  not  only  to  close  and  continued  application  to  the 
common  branches  of  study,  but  also  to  their  proficiency  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  music  itself  It  may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient  to  add 
occasional  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  to  concerts,  as  hereto- 
fore held,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  stronger  inducement  to  the 
pupils  to  become  familiar  with  the  piinciplesof  music,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  furnishing  to  parents  and  the  community  more  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  their  individual  proficiency. 

*  A  choir  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Academy,  which 

5romises  to  be  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  its  objects, 
'his  choir  is  now  receiving  weekly  instruction,  and  practising  under 
the  professors  in  the  higher  departments  of  sacred  music ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  it  may  be  able  to  give 
concerts  in  which  it  may  perform  acceptably  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved compositions  of  the  greatest  masters.  It  may  hereafler  be  en- 
larged, or  others  may  be  organized  on  a  similar  plan,  if  it  shall  be 
deemed  expedient. 
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'  Allhongh  the  Academy  has  made  a  beginniDg',  &nd  accompliehed 
something  in  the  way  of  an  experiment,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
supposed  that  it  has  occupied  the  whole  ground  open  berore  it,  at  ihe 
time  of  its  organization,  or  achieved  all  thai  is  desirable  in  any  one  de- 
partment of  its  labors.  These  should  all  be  conlinued,  and  lo  [hem 
others  should  be  added  without  delay.     Some  of  these  will  be  men- 

'  The  preparation  of  tltiaenlari/ books  requires  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Academy.  Wit  hunt  these,  the  exertions  and  influence 
of  it  must  be  very  limited,  and  made  at  disadvantage.  An  elemen- 
tary treatise,  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  music,  on  the 
inductive  method,  adapted  lo  teachers  and  classes,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  professors,  and  is  nearly  through  the  press.  It 
ia  hoped  that  other  works  in  this  department  may  soon  be  added, 
until  the  series  of  elementary  books  shnll  be  as  complete,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  become  as  simple  and  philosophical  in  music, 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge, 

'  The  training  of  properly  quaUfieil  leailiera  is  another  important 
object  claiming  the  immediate  atieniicii  of  the  Academy.  So  long 
as  the  number  of  teachers  of  good  character,  possessing  a  competent 
knowledge  of  music,  acquainted  with  any  simple  and  rational  method 
of  teaching,  or  well  qualified  in  other  respects  to  improve  the  public 
taste  on  this  subject,  is  as  email  as  it  is  now,  it  is  impossible  thai  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  community  should  be  well  instructed  in 
music,  or  that  a  correct  standard  of  taste  relative  lo  it  should  prevail. 
Classes  must  be  formed  to  which  instruction  shall  be  given,  adapted 
to  qualify  teachers  for  tliejr  work  ;  jwomising  persons  mnal  lie  sought 
out  and  brought  into  ihem  ;  and  all  the  facilities  be  afforded  which 
may  be  requisite  for  introducing  them  to  the  community,  and  prepar- 
ing them  to  exert  influence.  A  few  itinerating  teachers  might  effect 
much. 

'  It  seems  important  also  that  the  .Academy  should  e:(tcnd  aid  to 
pupib  of  prculiar promise  who  are  placed  in  unfuvornble 
ces.  Many  youth,  possessed  ot  the  finest  native  tnleni! 
are  by  their  situation  in  life  precludfld  from  those  advnniages  which 
are  requisite  for  the  full  dcveiopment  and  high  cultivation  of  their 
powers,  however  valuable  lo  themselves  or  others  they  might  be 
rendered.  By  r  judicious  selection  of  such  persons,  and  by  affording 
them  reasonable  encouragement  and  aid,  teachers  and  conductors  of 
music  in  our  churches,  of  superior  qualilications,  might  be  raised  up, 
and  the  strength  and  correct  performance  of  our  congregational 
choirs  greatly  promoted. 

'  The  Academy  propose  to  establish  in  the  city  private  jiivenile 
classes.  The  juvenile  classes  heretofore  tausht  in  the  ciiy  by  the 
professors  have  been  large  public  classes,  to  which  all  children  who 
chose  were  admitted  promiscuously,  and  where  all  the  instruction 
was  gratuitous.  There  are  inconveniences  attending  classes  of  thii 
description,  and  it  is  believed  that  select  private  classes,  established 
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extensively  in  the  city,  for  admission  to  which  a  reasonable  charge 
4br  tuition  should  be  made,  would  be  preferred  by  parents,  and  would 
afford  opportunity  for  introducing  a  more  systematical  and  thorough 
course  of  musical  education  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  relieve 
the  Academy  from  one  cause  of  expenditure,  and  enable  it  to  use  its 
funds  in  other  ways  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  expended  in  the  instruction  of  free  classes,  $660, 
besides  $165,  the  avails  of  a  juvenile  concert,  which  was  granted  by 
request  to  the  Infant  School  Society  of  this  city. 

The  Academy  has  ever  regarded  the  introduction  of  vocal  music, 
as  an  ordinary  branch  of  study,  into  common  schools  —  not  only 
those  under  private  patronage,  but  public  schools  generally,  —  as  an 
important  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  its  labors.  Little  effort  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  accomplish  this,  and  no  experiment  has  been  tried. 
The  low  estimate  which  is  now  set  on  a  knowledge  of  music  by  the 
community,  and  the  prevailing  impression  that  attention  to  this  study 
would  seriously  interfere  witli,  or  divert  the  attention  of  children  and 
youth  from  other  and  more  important  branches  of  an  education,  will 
probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  present  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing all  that  the  Academy  desires  in  this  department.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  some  satisfactory  experiments  may  soon  be 
made,  which  may  diminish  the  indifference  or  prejudice  which  now 
exist  on  this  subject ;  and  that  vocal  music  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  generally  included  among  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education.  This  change  in  public  sentiment  will  not  probably, 
however,  be  wrought  by  any  elaborate  statement  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  instructing  children  in  music.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  formally  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  deemed  expedient,  in 
addition  to  the  statements  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Academy,  of  the  results  of  introducing  musical  exercises  into  com- 
mon schools  in  some  European  countries,  simply  to  subjoin  here  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  teachers  of  private  schools 
in  this  city,  and  vicinity,  relative  to  the  effects,  as  observed  by  them, 
of  teaching  music  in  their  schools  by  professors  of  the  Academy, 
during  the  past  year.' 

From  a  number  of  testimonials,  we  extract  two,  as  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  all  whom  we  have  known,  who  have  adopted 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  school  instruction  : 

*From  William  B.  Fowli:,    teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School^  Temple 

Avenue,  Boston. 

*In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  I  have  made 
upon  the  practicability  and  utility  of  teaching  vocal  music  to  large  num- 
bers of  children,  1  would  remark,  that  the  experiment  has  succeeded  be- 
yond my  expectation.  More  than  a  hundred  of  my  pupils,  between  the. 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  have  been  under  the  care  of  xMr  Mason  more 
than  a  year.  I  intended  the  exercise  rather  as  a  pastime  than  a  serious 
•tudy ;  but,  with  only  two  short  lessons  a  week,  the  children  have  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music.    Before  any  ex- 
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perimcnU  were  m&de  in  this  country,  I  htd  proora  enough  of  the  praeli- 
atbilily  of  making  simple  melody  a  part  of  popular  educaCioo.  sod  1  con- 
sider this  question  as  demonttrnted  beyond  doubt  in  my  school.  Of  iti 
vtilUy,  u  ire  use  it,  I  have  aa  little  doubt.  It  is  never  allowed  lo  iater- 
fere  witb  or  supersede  the  common  branches  of  atudy,  and  I  often  use  it 
to  call  BltODtioD,  restore  order,  or  promote  the  innocent  recreation  of  tho 
pupils.  I  consider  rouaic  one  of  the  arts  of  peace  which  all  may  culti- 
vate sulSciently  to  feel  ita  intlucnoe  upnn  their  maNnera  and  diapositioni, 
and  in  introducing  it  into  our  schools  we  are  sowing  seeds,  which  if  the/ 
do  not  keep  out  the  tares  entirely,  will  essentially  niudify  them. 

•WlLUAM   B.  FOWLK. 

'  Monitarial  School.  Ttmptt  Avenut, 
May  1, 1834,' 

'  From  E.  A.  A.vdrews,  ttaehtr  oftht  Mount  Ftnion  Femali:  School,  Ma- 
mnU  Tkmplc,  Boilon. 

'  The  following,  to  far  aa  1  have  observed,  have  been  the  principal  ef- 
fects of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  Mount   Vornon  ach 
general  school  exerciae. 

'It  haa  furnished  an  agreeable  variety  in  our  employments.  It  is  an 
exerciae  so  ditTe rent  in  its  nature  from  all  the  ordinary  employments  in 
the  school,  that  It  is  generally  anticipated  as  a.  desirable  relaxation  ttotn 
our  usual  avocationa. 

'  The  study  of  the  principles  of  musical  science  baa  appeared  lo  afford 
aa  salutary  a  discipline  of  thu  mind,  as  the  other  studies  usually  pursued 
in  school  for  this  purpose,  and  1  have  not  observed  any  one  eucceaaful  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  principles,  nithout  a  corresponding  suc- 
ceis  in  other  branches. 

'It  has  afforded  an  agreeable  amusement  during  our  recesses. 

'It  has  enabled  a  Inryo  part  of  the  school  lo  join  with  pleasure  id 
singing  of  a  hymn  at  the  devotional  eiercisBa  at  the  opening  and  cloa 
thu  school. 

'  By  singing  frequently  such  words  as  contain  useful  sentiments,  they 
occur  to  the  mind  in  those  moments  when  it  la  not  occupied  with  regular 
trains  of  thought,  and,  in  this  way,  useful  associations  occupy  the  plac 
of  auch  aa  are  uaeleas  or  pernicious. 

'By  commencing  very  early  in  life,  moat  of  the  difficulties  which  ai 
experienced  at  a  later  period  in  acquiring  the  art,  are  BVoid<>d.  The  pro- 
pQuaity  to  imitation  is  then  strongest,  and  that  timidity,  which  at  a  subse- 
quent period  prevents  the  pupil  from  making  a  full  attempt  to  imitate 
musical  sounds,  ia  by  children  acarcely  felL  Among  the  younger  mem- 
beta  of  the  Mount  Vernon  school  I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance  of 
failure  in  learning  to  sing,  while  many  continually  occur  among  the  older 
members  wbu  cannot  overcome  their  timidity  so  far  as  to  attempt  fear- 
lessly to  imitate  the  sounds  which  they  hear. 

'From  what  I  have  noticed  In  the  Mount  Vernon  school,  and  in  other 
clasaes  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  general  introduction  of  muaic  into  schools  will  be  attended 
with  complete  success,  if  competent  inatmctors  are  employed  for  this 
porpose. 

■G.  A.  AnDBEWB. 

'BMtort,Mtty6,l8U: 
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PRACTICAL     LESSONS 

ON    THE    EXISTENCE    OF    GOD. 


TIfllBLE  ILLUSTRATION. 


Dr  fiEATTiE  adopted  the  following  method,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
his  son,  the  existence  and  providence  of  a  God. 

'  He  had  reached  his  fiflh  or  sixth  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could 
re^  a  little,  but  had  received  no  particular  information  with  respect  to  the 
Author  of  his  being.  In  the  corner  of  a  little  garden,  without  informing 
any  person  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the 
initials  of  his  name,  and  sowing  garden  cresses  in  the  furrow,  covered  up 
the  seed,  and  smoothed  the  ground.  Ten  days  afler,  he  came  running  to 
me  with  astonishment  on  his  countenance,  and  told  me  his  name  was 
ffrowing  in  the  garden.  I  laughed  at  the  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
disregard  it ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  happened.  Yes, 
said  f,  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  spot,  I  see  it  is  so,  but  what  is  there 
in  this  worth  notice  ?  Is  it  not  mere  chance  ?  —  and  as  I  went  away,  he 
followed  me  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said,  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, *  it  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for  somebody  must  have  contrived 
matters  so  as  to  produce  it.' 

So  you  think,  said  I,  that  what  appears  so  regular,  as  the  letters  of  your 
name,  could  not  be  chance?  '  Yes,'  said  he,  with  firmness,  '  I  think  so.' 
Look  at  yourself,  I  replied,  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs, 
and  feet,  and  other  limbs  ;  are  they  not  regular  in  their  appearance,  and 
useful  to  you  ?  He  said  they  were.  Came  you  then  hither  by  chance  ? 
•aid  I.  '  No,'  he  answered  ;  *  that  cannot  be  ;  something  must  have  made 
me.'  And  who  is  that  something?  I  asked.  He  said,  *  I  don't  know.'  I 
had  now  gained  the  point  that  I  aimed  at,  and  saw  that  his  reason  taught 
him,  (though  he  could  not  express  it,)  that  what  begins  to  be  must  have  a 
cause.  I  therefore  told  him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him 
and  all  the  world  ;  concerning  whose  adorable  nature  I  gave  him  such 
information  as  I  thought  he  could,  in  some  manner,  comprehend.  The 
instruction  affected  him  greatly,  and  he  never  forgot  it,  nor  the  circum- 
stance that  introduced  it." 

ARGUMENT. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difiiculty  of  adapting  our  language  and  style  to 
the  capacity  and  modes  of  thought  of  very  young  children.  Some  indeed 
affect  to  despise  a  puerile  style.  It  may  be  carried  too  far,  or  applied  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  something  less  simple,  but  we 
often  find  these  objectors  speaking  in  an  *  unknown  tongue,'  so  iar  as 
their  readers  are  concerned.  We  have  met  with  nothing  which  so  well 
satisfies  us,  as  a  model  for  the  style  of  first  instructions  to  a  chifd,  as 
Todd's  *  Lectures  to  Children,'  a  work  composed  of  sermons  addressed 
to  them,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : 

*  I  have  usually  delivered  one  of  my  *  little  sermons'  once  in  three 
months,  supposing  this  to  be  no  more,  certainly,  than  the  share  of  the 
lambs.  The  following  lectures  are  a  selection  from  such  as  I  have  thus 
delivered  to  the  children  under  my  care.    My  language  and  illustrations 
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may  aeem  familUr  anil  common -place  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  talk  in  luch  a 
manner,  that,  on  pausing  eeveral  times,  and  asking  my  little,  briglit  audi- 
ence, what  point  had  just  been  stated  and  illualrated,  the  child  who  could 
only  lisp,  should  usually  be  able  to  throw  his  voice  in  with  the  rest  ia 
answering.' 

An  extract  on  the  existence  of  God  will  be  appropriate  lo  our  work, 
and  serve  as  a  useful  model  to  the  parent  and  infant  school  teacher  : 

■You  see  this  meeting- house.     You  see  it  is  full  of  things  which  were 

?lanned  out,  and  everything  in  it,  planned  for  some  use.  Now  look, 
'hia  pulpit  with  its  stairs  and  window,  and  seat  —  fbi'  what  are  they  de- 
signed ?  Why,  the  window  ia  to  let  the  light  in,  the  seat  for  the  preacher 
to  sit  down,  and  the  stairs  so  that  he  can  get  into  it;  and  this  place 
where  I  atand,  that  he  may  stand  up  so  high  as  to  he  seen  by  all  in  the 
house.  Those  seats  or  pews  were  made  for  you  to  eit  in,  during  the 
vertnon,  nnd  all  done  off  and  numbered,  so  that  each  family  mi);bt  hava 
their  own  pew,  and  know  it.  Those  windows  were  made  to  let  the  light 
in  ;  those  posts  to  hold  up  the  gallery  so  that  it  might  not  fall  on  those 
vrho  sit  under  it.  Those  doors  are  made  to  shut  the  noise  and  the  cold 
out,  and  those  stoves  to  warm  the  house  in  winter,  and  the  long  pipes  to 
carry  oiTlhe  smoke.  That  front  gallery  is  for  the  singers  lo  set  in  and 
sing  God's  piaises.  Look  now,  and  see  if  yuu  can  find  anything  lo  play 
with.  No.  There  is  nothing.  Of  course,  this  house  wm  not  made  to 
play  in.  Sec  if  you  can  ace  anything  to  sleep  on  —  any  couch,  or  bed  P 
No,  none.  Of  course,  this  house  was  not  made  to  Aeep  in,  It  is  all 
planned  to  he  a  place  in  which  to  worship  God. 

'  Suppose  now  1  should  tell  you  this  house  was  never  built  by  any  body  1 
It  all  grew  up  by  chance,  just  as  it  is  !  The  brick  for  the  walls  on  tha 
outside,  and  the  roof  on  the  top,  grew  Just  so,  making  this  great  square 
loom,  with  its  pews,  and  pulpit,  and  windows,  and  stoves,  and  everything 
just  as  it  is!  It  all  grew  so  by  chance  !  Could  you  believe  this?  No, 
vou  could  not  believe  IL  Why,  you  would  say,  this  house  must  be  built 
by  Bocnc  body.  True.  True.  But  tctt  me,  did  you  ever  see  the  man 
who  made  these  bricks,  and  spread  these  walls  ?  No.  Did  you  see  the 
carpenter  who  built  these  pews,  and  pulpit,  and  doors,  and  windows? 
No.  Did  you  ever  see  the  glass-maker  who  melted  the  sand  nnd  mode 
this  glass?  No.  Did  yon  ever  see  the  silk-weaver  who  wove  this  pulpit- 
curtain  ?  No.  Or  the  man  who  hammered  out  the  iron  and  made  thoia 
pipes?  No,  no.  You  never  did,  and  yel  you  know  that  all  these  lived, 
because  you  see  what  they  have  dune.     And  this  is  good  proof. 

'And  It  is  in  just  such  ways  that  we  know  there  is  a  God;  for  he  made 
the  clay,  which  had  only  been  altered  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  brick.  Ha 
made  the  wood,  which  has  only  been  altered  in  its  shape,  and  it  becomes 
pews  and  seals.  He  made  the  iron,  which  had  only  to  have  its  shape 
altered  by  melting,  and  it  is  these  stoves.  The  sand  which  he  made,  had 
iinly  to  be  melted,  and  it  becomes  glass.  He  made  the  litllo  worm  which 
spun  the  silk  of  which  this  cushion  was  made.  And  he  made  the  light  to 
shina  through  these  windows,  and  your  eyes  to  see  it  after  it  comes  in ; 
and  your  cars  to  hear  voices  and  sounds.  He  made  that  mind  of  youra, 
so  that  it  can  understand  what  I  say,  and  your  memory  so  that  you  can 
lay  it  up  and  keep  it,  and  talk  it  over  after  you  go  home,* 
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THE    TEACHER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    JULY. 

THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  heat  is  increasing.  Remember  still,  that  he  is  a  cruel  task -master, 
who  demands  as  much  from  the  languid  and  enfeebled  as  from  the  vigorous. 
Watch  over  your  pupils,  lest  their  violence  in  play,  or  their  too  constant 
exposure  in  the  beat  of  the  day  while  they  are  confined  in  the  cooler  hours, 
should  impair  still  more  their  energy  or  their  health.  Give  the  boys 
adfice,  if  you  can,  about  bathing —  especially  to  avoid  it  when  exhausted 
—  or  after  meals.  You  will  find  an  essay  on  it  in  one  of  our  former 
volumes.  Lead  out  your  pupils,  when  public  opinion  or  circumstances 
will  allow  it,  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  spot ;  and 
give  them  sufficient  intervals  of  relaxation.  Watch  over  them  in  reference 
to  the  green  fruits  which  will  begin  to  tempt  them,  and  which  may  per- 
haps cost  the  life  of  some  who  are  dear  to  you.  Assist  them  to  govern 
Amnselves  by  anecdotes,  and  familiar  and  frequent  explanations  of  the  dan- 
ger which  your  physician  will  teach  you  how  to  give.  This  will  do  far 
more  good  than  to  say  merely  —  *  You  must  not ;  it  will  hurt  you.' 

the  world. 

Do  not  let  the  curiosity  of  your  pupils  sleep.  Take  every  opportunity 
to  call  it  forth,  and  endeavor  to  establish  the  habit  of  recording,  in  a  little 
journal,  the  progress  of  the  seasons  and  the  face  of  nature.  The  change 
m  plants  from  flower  to  fruit,  and  the  formation  of  seeds,  are  new  and 
interesting  subjects  of  remark.  The  nests  of  the  birds  will  frequently 
become  objects  of  attention,  and  lessons  should  be  given  which  shall  ex- 
cite deep  interest  in  their  parental  cares,  and  enectually  prevent  the 
cruel  robbery  in  which  children  so  often  indulge.  If  possible,  teach  them 
that  sweet  song  of  Mrs  HaleV,  set  to  music  in  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  begin- 
ning— 

If  ever  I  SCO,  On  hush  or  tree 

Young-  birds  in  a  prclly  nest. 
I  niusl  not  in  inv  play  —  Steal  ine  birds  away 

To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

The  predicted  seventeen  years  locust  has  made  its  appearance  in  many 
Dftrts  01  our  country,  and  will  probably  appear  elsewhere.  Its  structure, 
history,  and  mode  of  singing  will  be  interesting  to  your  pupils ;  but  they 
should  be  warned  to  use  it  tenderly  ;  for  its  sting  has  been  fatal  to  children 
in  several  instances  this  season.  The  world  of  insects  is  full  of  wonders ; 
and  your  pupils  are  perfectly  capable  of  observing  and  describing  their 
appearance  and  habits.  Mudie^s  Guide  in  the  observation  of  nature,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  as  a  volume  of  the  Family  Library,  well  deserves 
your  perusal,  as  illustrating  the  case,  and  pointing  out  the  mode,  of 
studying  science  in  the  book  of  nature  itself. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  not  materially  changed  from  the  last 
month,  so  far  as  the  planets  are  concerned.  The  Scorpion  is  the  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  now  on  the  meridian  in  the  evening;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  by  the  aid  of  a  globe,  or  Burritl's  maps,  to  make  your  pupils 
familiar  with  each  of  these  signs,  that  they  may  be  able  to  trace  the  paths 
of  the  planets.  Hercules,  also,  and  Serpeutarius,  may  now  be  conveniently 
observed.  Let  your  pupils  remark  the  decreasing  length  of  the  days,  and 
the  position  of  the  Sun  at  rising  and  setting,  and  his  approach  to  the 
xeaitb  at  Dooa. 
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'W«  have  been   favored  nith  the  followiD] 
■tudies  inUie  Teacher's  Seminary  it  Anilovei 

In  the  Teacher's  dcpahtkeht  ntelhrte  claueg.  The  cour 
can  be  accoinpliuhed  in  three  years-  But  as  the  middle  and  bci 
»re  expected  to  be  absent  to  enable  them  to  teach  during  tlie 
cotitae  lequirea  three  and  a  balfjeBis.  The  regular  time  fur 
is  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term.  CaDdidatea  for 
to  the  Junior  class  must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
the  sounds  of  English  letters,  rules  of  Spelling,  Reading,  Geogi 
principles  of  Etymology,  and  Syntax,  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
the  United  States,  Ground  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and 
The  year  is  divided  into  Ikrte  Una»,  and  tlio  following  studies 

Jdriok  Class.      Isl  T«nn.  — English  GrBmmst.      loldleeiual  Arilhoici 
Hiilorf  orU.Stnlei,  roinmrf. 
■'        W  Terni— WriHea  Arilhi 

ofEDglancl. 
"        3d  Tpim.  — WtUlcn  Arithi 
Mbdm.     Vae  of  Globes. 
UiODLE     CLtss.      Isi  Term.-A]get>n.     Eudid.    Rheloi 

Sd  TeiTii.  — Aigeb/a,  ;lnu/i«i.    Tngonginolry.    Chomisir 
"        Sil  Term.  ^CbeiaiiUj,  finhhid-    Surveying.     Spherical 

"        Sd^eTO.-PorS'EcQOoraT.     I mdlEctual  Philosophy.    Art  of  Teaching. 

All  the  members  of  the  junior  class  attend  to  the  Politieat  Claat-Beok 
on  Saturdays,  and  to  Dpclaniatiim  and  Composition  on  Wednesdays, 
through  the  year.  The  middle  and  senior  classes  write  compoailions  on 
subjects  connected  nith  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Lectures  are  given,  accompanied  with  illustrations  and  experimcntu, 
on  the  moat  important  aludiea ;  particularly.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, and  School-keeping.  Bach  one  who  Rnishea  the  course,  will  have 
attended  more  than  fifty  lectures  on  the  latter  subject. 

Efibrts  are  making  to  aid  indigent  students,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
effectually  open  the  bouefits  of  the  institution  to  evtry  worHiy  applicant. 
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In  recent  numbers,  we  have  published  two  articles  on  the  importance 
of  nautical  schools.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  a  memorial  from  citizens  of 
Boston  to-Congreas  has  been  presented,  and  supported  by  Mr  Webster, 
which  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  duties  collected  in  each  port  be  ap- 
plied to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  mariners.  Unsettled  from 
their  very  mode  of  life,  lliese  useful  men  are  emphatically  the  children  of 
the  Union,  and  oa  such,  deserve  public  aid. 

PcBLic  Schools  la  New  Yoai. 

We  liB«  been  favored  with  the 
tees  of  the  Public  School  Society  In  New 
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mitted  the  whole  subject  of  common  education  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  by  their  faithfulness,  and  the  indefatigable  labors  of  their  superin- 
tendent, Mr  Seton,  who  spends  his  whole  time  in  visiting  the  schools  and 
destitute  families,  they  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and 
usefulness.  The  state  superintendent  of  schools  observes:  *The  methods 
of  instruction  are  highly  judicious,  and  the  schools  are  in  every  respect  of 
a  high  order.' 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  there  are  11,444  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  under  the  care  of  this  society,  of  whom  about  2,500  belong  to  the 
primary  departments  and  primary  schools,  under  the  care  of  49  teachers, 
28  assistant  teachers  and  75  monitors.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
Society  during  the  last  year  was  $91,656,  of  which  $50,000  was  paid  for 
instruction  and  current  expenses,  and  the  remainder  fur  buildings,  books 
apparatus,  and  payments,  on  former  expenditures.  The  society  have 
acted  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  economy  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachen 
of  the  boys' schools  to  $1000  a  year,  and  of  those  of  the  girl's  school  to 
$400  ;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  energy  and  success  of  a  teach- 
er, than  to  be  pressed  by  necessity  to  engage  in  some  other  employment, 
as  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  The  society  consists  of  600  members, 
paying  $10  as  a  life  subscription.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  50 
members  elected,  and  27  added  by  them  from  members  of  the  society. 
The  Board  is  divided  into  sections  of  four  to  eight  members,  each  of 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  school  buildings,  and  is 
bound  to  visit  and  examine  schools  weekly  by  sub-committees.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  weekly  examinations,  the  schools  are  inspected  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
the  autumn,  and  were  pronounced  at  the  recent  visit,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  highly  satisfactory. 

Cumberland  College. 

This  institution,  as  it  appears  from  a  recent  report,  contains  75  students 
under  the  care  of  a  president  and  two  professors,  whose  annual  salaries, 
with  that  of  the  treasurer,  amount  to  $1983.  It  has  a  farm  of  339  acres 
under  cultivation.  Its  annual  income  at  $80  for  the  board  and  tuition  of 
each  student,  is  $6000 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $4017,  which  is  considered 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  refectory  and  farm,  and  place 
the  institution  in  a  state  of  security. 

Manual  Labor  College  in  Missouri. 

Marion  College,  founded  and  since  endowed  by  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri, is  soon  to  go  into  operation  with  a  system  of  manual  labor,  on  a 
peculiar  plan.  About  1000  acres  of  land  are  attached  to  it,  twenty  acres 
of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  pupil,  together  with  the  horfies  and 
tools  necessary  for  cultivating  corn,  grass,  and  grain,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting himself.  To  facilitate  his  labors,  the  vacations  are  given  at  seed 
time  and  harvest ;  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  easily  pay  the  $70  re- 
quired for  his  board  and  tuition.  Workshops  are  to  be  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  mechanical  employments. 

Ltceums  in  South  Carolina. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  Mr  Holbrook  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  attention 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  lyceums,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  circu- 
late an  address  to  the  people  of  that  state,  on  the  origin,  constitution, 
operations,  and  advantages  of  lyceums.  We  earnestly  wish  that  they  may 
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be  successful  in  introducing  some  pUn  of  social  imprnvemenl  iroong 
our  souUiern  brethren  ;  and  while  the  scattered  stale  of  the  population  pre- 
sents an  obstacle  to  eSbrU  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
social  and  hospitable  spirit  for  which  they  are  bo  distinguished  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  it. 

LUTHEHAIT   SeHIKART  i.t    SoDTH    CAROUnA. 

The  iirst  examination  of  the  Lutheran  Theolo^cal  Seminarj  at  Lex- 
ington, S.  C,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hazclius,  is  stated  to  have 
been  very  interesting  and  satisfactory.  The  number  of  theological 
Btudents  is  14  ;  and  the  claisical  department  has  45  pupils. 

Schools  in  Cokstaxttkople. 
We  have  mentioned  the  establishment  of  La n caste ri an  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople, onder  the  direction  of  American  missionaries.  Friim  recent 
accounts  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  It  appears  that  a  fourth  school  has 
been  estahliahed  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  itself;  and  so  great  is 
Ibe  confidence  reposed  in  the  bcnei'olent  agents  in  this  plan,  that  the 
missionojies  were  allowed  to  enter  its  hineimost  enclosure,  usually  shut 
to  every  slrnnger.  They  even  found  a  liule  school-room,  fitted  up  by  one 
of  the  officers,  for  the  instruction  of  his  sister  and  daughter!  o  novelty 
unexampled  in  Turkey. 

Africa  presents  a  recent  example  of  invention  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  'The  Vey  people,'  says  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  >  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
inren/tJo  »y»((m  o/"  wriliiij:  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  we  have  yet  seen  ;  in  which,  although  it  ia  not  more  than  two 
years  since  it  was  invented,  thoy  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  reaemhle  the  Hebrew  letters,  others 
Greek;  but  all  of  them,  except  those  resembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
fanciful.  The  alphabet  is  tyllabtc'  In  the  last  point  it  resembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was  described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  Sd 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  find  that  the  people  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
sirous of  ichools.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
often  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given ;  and  after  travelling  300  miles,  the  Americana  received  a 
message  reminding  them  of  this  promise  t  And  yet,  thousands  of  parents 
in  our  own  country,  andof  our  own  color,  are  wilhng  thac  their  children 
ahould  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  also  stated  to  be 
very  encouraging. 

VocAi,  Mcsic  iM  Cetlok. 
Since  our  first  article  was  printed,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Hutchins,  American  missionary  at  Ceylon,  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ma- 
son, before  his  departure.  He  found  that  the  principal  of  the  mission 
seminary  at  Batticotta  fully  accorded  with  him  in  his  views  of  the  impor- 
tance of  vocal  music  as  a  means  of  moral  influence,  and  commenced  in- 
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■tructing  a  class  of  thirty  in  Rhythm.  On  proceeding  to  Melody,  he  found 
two  thirds  able  to  sound  the  eight  notes  correctly  at  once.  Those  pupils 
were  selected  who  understood  English  ;  and  so  delighted  were  they  with 
their  newly  discovered  faculty,  that  some  of  them  arose  at  night,  and 
walked  out,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  singing.  We  rejoice  at  this  introdoe- 
tion  of  a  new  instiument  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and  Christian- 
izing India,  and  we  would  remind  the  missionaries,  that  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  efforts  of  itinerant  sing- 
ers of  sacred  songs  composed  for  the  purpose,  who  thus  proclaimed  the 
truths  of  religion,  invested  with  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music,  to  multi- 
tudes who  would  not  have  listened  to  a  preacher. 

Discovery  of  a.  New  Continent. 

It  is  stated  in  a  newspaper  of  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  that 
a  new  southern  continent  has  been  discovered  in  latitude  ijiy*  SO',  extend- 
ing from  longitude  47^  31'  cast  to  {i\)'^  21/  west. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 
Poetry  for  Children,  by  the  author  of  *  How  to  be  Happy.* 

*Pofitry  holds  children,  from  their  play. 
And  old  men  from  the  chimney  corni  r.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney^ 

Hartford  :  Robinson  &  Pratt.     1834.     18nio.  pp.  102. 

The  School  Song  Book,  adapted  to  the  School-room.  Written  for 
American  Children  and  Youth  by  Mrs  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Magazine,  ^c.  Boston  :  Allen  &/  Ticknor.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  72. 

There  is  no  pift  to  the  public  for  which  we  feel  so  much  disposed  to 
offer  our  personal  thanks,  os  poetry  for  children,  and  especially  from  such 
pure  and  elevating  pens  as  those  of  Mrs  Sio^ourney,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Ladies*  Magazine.  We  can  never  fi»rget  how  much  more  the  halkids  of 
a  nation  can  effect  than  its  laws :  and  when  such  efforts  are  combined 
with  those  now  so  extensively  made,  for  the  introduction  of  juvenile  vocal 
music,  we  fondly  anticipate  the  dawnings  of  a  little  millennium  in  our 
schools.  We  never  feel  so  much  impatience  with  our  narrow  limits,  cb 
when  we  are  obliged  to  repress  the  desire  we  have  to  communicate  to 
our  readers,  by  extracts,  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  we  feel,  in  looking 
at  works  like  these.  But  the  names  of  the  authors  are  a  better  passport 
to  public  favor  than  our  recommendation  ;  and  we  will  only  beg  that  oar 
readers,  who  are  parent?,  will  not  deny  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  to 
their  children,  if  they  do  not  desire  it  for  themselves. 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Constitution,  with  its 
Untransferable  Obligations  and  Peculiar  Advantages.      By  Christo- 

Sher  Anderson.     From  the  Edinburgh  edition.      Boston  :  Perkins, 
larvin,  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  Pierce.      New  York,  Leavitt,  Lord,  d&  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Perkins.    1834.     l2mo.  pp.  420. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  one  of  a  popular,  illustrative  character,  fitted 
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Vr>  Utract  an  indolent  mind,  or  fill  up  an  Idle  hour.  It  ia  a  work  develoo- 
ing  principlea,  aod  demanding  attnntion,  and  rpquirlng  of  nil  wlio  icad  it, 
eerious  thought  and  energelic  eftbrL  It  ia  written  by  one  of  tlie  '  ev&D' 
gelical '  scliool  of  Great  Uritaiu,  with  constant  reference  to  the  iianctioDS 
of  its  religioue  opinions.  It  presents  in  detail  the  great  principles  as  to 
the  nature  and  impoitance  of  id'uealioii,  as  dialinguished  from  intlruction, 
and  of  the  canitJtiition  of  the  family  which  have  been  preaeutcd  ia  thia 
journal,  but  enforced  by  peculiar  religious  viens,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
sented appropriately  in  a  journal,  designed,  like  this,  for  a  couDlry  of 
common  ickooU.  But  there  are  many  among  our  readers  tvho  hold  aimJ- 
Ur  opinions.  On  these  wo  would  urge  the  study  uf  this  work,  in  the 
hope  Ibot  principles  which  we  loo  often  see  uUeriii  tirgttcUd,  to  the  dia- 
honor  of  religion,  in  faoiiiiea  professedly  devoted  Us  God,  may  be  so 
mineled  with  tlieir  views  of  religious  truth  and  religious  duly,  that  they 
ahall  cease  to  be  matters  of  theory  or  speculation,  and  be  regarded  as  no 
less  important  tliaa  the  devotions  of  the  family,  or  the  comiibutious  of 
benevolence. 

Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Muaiu,  for  Instruction  in  the 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music,  on  the  eyElem  of  I'estalozzi.  By  Lowell 
Mason,  Professor  in  tlie  Academy.  Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  & 
Co.     lifAi.  l8nio.  pp.  iUG. 

We  are  grotified  to  announce  at  lengths  guide  for  teachers,  in  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  musical  instruction.  It  has  been  long  in  prepan- 
tiod,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  in  order  la  allow  a  thorough 
axaminatiou  of  the  beat  German  works  on  this  subject,  to  give  ample  lime 
for  testing  its  principles  and  methods,  aod  to  give  it  that  practical  char- 
acter which  will  make  it  a  satisfactory  manual.  It  proposes  no  ruyil 
road  to  music  ;  its  author  deprecates  the  idea  of  pretending  to  learn  or 
to  teach  vocal  music  '  in  a  few  months,'  or  wjthout  labor.  His  object  is 
to  present  a  simple  and  natural  randc  of  conducting  that  course  oftitrattt 
which  ia  indispensable  to  the  training  of  any  of  our  orgiuis,  and  of  produc- 
ing OBso  and  accuracy  in  the  commund  of  the  voice.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  the  inspection  and  thorough  trial  ofthis  work,  and  above  all 
a  visit  to  his  schools  or  choirs,  will,  we  believe,  satisfy  every  candid  inquir- 
er. It  is  one  excellence  of  the  book  before  up,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
German  models,  it  gives  those  directions  in  regard  to  little  particulars  for 
want  of  which  a  teacher  often  fails  entirely  la  the  application  of  a  new 
method.  With  the  vte-ws  we  have  expressed  of  the  importance  of  vocal 
mdsic,  and  with  such  a  guide  to  parents,  wo  would  adopt  the  language 
.of  Mr  Mason  —  'And  now,  teacher  of  our  country's  youth,  put  your 
bands  with  courage  to  the  work,  until  our  scliools,  and  firesides,  and  play 
grounds  echo  with  harmony.' 

The  Maaical  Cyclopedia,  or  the  Principles  of  Music  considered  as 
I,  Science  and  an  Art,  emhracing  a  Complete  Musical  Diciiouary, 
and  the  Outlines  of  a  Musical  Grammar,  and  of  the  Theory  of 
Sounds,  and  Laws  of  Harmony,  with  Diiections  for  the  Practice  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  and  a  Description  of  Musical  In- 
slrumeuis.   By  William  S.  Porter.   Boston :  J.  Loring.    1834.    lymo. 

pp.  4ao. 

The  title  ia  an  ample  description  of  this  work.  Of  its  character,  we 
have  decisive  teutimony  iu  the  language  of  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  by  whose 
request  and  with  whose  advice  it  has  been  prepared.  He  observes  that 
Mr  Potter  has  manifested  in  ita  preparation,  'science,  taste,  and  judg- 
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ment ; '  that  it  is  the  result  of  *  greht  labor  and  research  ; '  and  that  it 
*  contains  a  mass  of  information  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  same  com- 
pass, and  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  but  at  great  expense.' 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  or  of  that  species  of 
Reasoning  which  relates  to  Matters  of  Fact  and  Practice.  By  Jamea 
Edward  Gambicr,  Esq.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  being  an  Applica- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  the  Science  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Brookline,  Mass.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  on  Moral  Reasoning.  By  William  Hague,  A.  M.  Pastor 
of  tjie  iirst  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  :  J.  Loring. 
1834.     ISmo.pp.  246. 

The  importance  of  correct  views  of  moral  reasoning  in  practical  life  is 
too  little  appreciated.  It  is  very  happily  exhibited  m  the  introductory 
essay  before  us,  and  wo  rejoice  to  see  so  valuable  a  work  as  that  of  Gam- 
bier,  presented  in  a  manner  likely  to  attract  general  notice.  The  appli- 
cation to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  notes,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  day,  when  so  many  arc  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages 
of  scepticism,  with  the  specious  pretence  of  new  light.  We  should  re- 
joice to  see  this  little  book  employed  as  a  class  book  in  our  high  schools ; 
and  we  are  confident,  tliat  for  the  practical  and  the  highest  purposes  of  life, 
it  would  do  more  to  invigorate  the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  superfluity 
of  material  and  mathematical  science,  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  no  prac- 
tical value,  and  with  which  pupils  are  often  overloaded,  merely  with  a 
view  of  *  strengthening  the  mind.' 

Sketches  of  the  Prophets  and  Prophecy,  for  the  Young.  Hartford  : 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.     1834.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

The  Holy  Land  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  G.  Bulfinch.  Cam- 
bridge :    T.  Munroe  &  Co.    1831.     18mo.  pp.  298. 

While  urging  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  class  book,  we  have  perhaps 
been  deficient  in  not  pointing  our  readers  to  books  which  would  assist  in 
illustratiug  and  making  it  interesting.  The  Bible  dictionaries  of  Alex- 
ander and  Maicom  have  been  for  several  years  of  essential  use  to  bible 
teachers.  That  of  Robinson,  recently  published,  is  peculiarly  valuable 
for  illustrations  of  another  kiud.  The  octavo  edition  of  Calmet,  by  Rob- 
inson, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher 
in  whose  school  the  bible  is  read  or  taught.  A  number  of  small  but  valu- 
able works  have  been  published  on  biblical  antiquities,  and  biblical  geo- 
graphy, by  Nevins,  Clark,  In  graham,  the  Sunday  School  Unions,  &rC, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  catalogues  of  our  Sunday  Schools.  We  are 
gratified  to  add  to  this  list  the  first  book  mentioned,  the  result  of  re- 
search, on  a  subject  too  generally  ncjrlected,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
difficulties.  It  is  deeply  interesting  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  from 
the  condensed  view  it  gives  of  the  character  and  productions  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  overwhelming  proof  which  it  affords,  indirectly,  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  scripture,  from  the  striking  fulfilment  of  its  prophe- 
cies, will  make  it,  to  many  minds,  a  more  efficient  work  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  than  formal  treatises.  The  second  is  the  tiiird  volume  of 
Ware's  Sunday  Library,  comprising  a  condensed  account  of  the  geogra- 
phy, history  and  antiquities  of  Palestine.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and 
graphic ;  its  style  uncommonly  simple  and  beautiful ;  and  the  whole 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interest  and  inform  the  young  student  in  the  bible. 
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LIFE    OF     EMERgON. 

Idfi  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Pastor  of  the  Coigffgalional  Church  in 
Bevcrli/,  ,Vaas.,  and  tubsequentlu  Prineipat  o/a  triaalr  Seminary.  By 
Rev.  ftalph  Emeraon,  Prof,  of  Kccle.  HiaUiry  in  the  Theoloeical  Sem- 
inary, Aniiover,  Msas,  Boaton:  Crocker  &  firewater.  New  Vork  : 
Leavitt.  Lord  &  Co.    1834.    19rao.  pp.  434. 

TsE  biography  before  us  is  not  niarkeJ  wi ill  striking  events; 
nor  was  Mr  Emerson  so  connected  with  public  concerns,  as  to 
render  it  a  portion  o(  history,  as  history  is  usually  written.  But 
if  uniiring  and  successful  efibrts  to  elevate  the  sianrlani  and  improve 
the  state  of  female  education,  if  the  preparation  of  humireds  of 
females  for  the  important  task  of  training  iIjc  young,  entitle  an 
individual  to  the  name  of  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  it  cannot  be 
denied  lo  him. 

Neither  our  limits  nor  the  objects  of  this  work,  would  permit  us 
to  atteinpt  a  general  delineation  of  his  character,  if  we  were  suf- 
cienily  familiar  with  it  to  justify  the  attempt.  For  this,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  record  before  us,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  scriptural  biography  in  its  faithfulness, 
than  any  recent  work  within  our  recollection.  We  can  only 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  and  of  his  plans  and  efibrts  as  an 
educator. 

The  Rev,  Joseph  Emerson  was  bom  at  Holies,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  October,  1777,  but  four  days  before  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  struggle  for  our  national  imle- 
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pendence,  which,  to  his  latest  years,  seems  to  have  roused  his 
feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  At  the  age  of  six 
months,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  disease,  under  which  he 
suffered  for  a  year,  and  which  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  state  of  suffering  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Wiiether  it  was  the  result  of  unavoidable  causes,  or  of  some 
defect  in  ph}sical  education,  we  are  not  informed. 

Of  the  defects  of  his  early  instruction,  he  complains  in  terms 
which  are  too  generally  applicable  to  the  schools  of  the  present 
day. 

<  My  parents  taught  me  very  little,  and  my  teachers  scarcely  more.'  I 
did  indeed  attend  school  several  months  in  the  year ;  but  it  was  atten- 
dance rather  than  attention.  I  did  scarcely  anjrthing.  Almost  my  whole 
business  was  to  sit  idly  upon  my  seat  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
six  long  tedious  hours  of  the  school.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  might 
have  been  taken  up  in  reading  and  spelling  alone,  four  times  a  day.  In 
all  this,  there  was  scarcely  any  benefit.  It  conduced  rather  to  dulness 
than  energy. 

Even  in  his  years  of  boyhood,  he  observes  that  '  little  progress 
*  was  made  compared  with  what  might  have  been.'     His  remark 
that  the   greatest  advantage  he  derived  at  school,  and  the   best 
religious  instruction  he  received,  was  in  *  reading  the  JVew  Testa- 
ment,^ is  a  cheering  encouragement  to  those  who  require  it. 

He  was  early  distinguished  for  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
character,  but  was  naturally  impetuous  and  irritable.  At  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  his  temper  burst  out  in  an  act  of  violence  towards 
one  of  his  sisters.  An  elder  sister  merely  held  him  still,  and  re- 
monstrated v\  iih  him  on  his  conduct.  At  length,  his  arms  suddenly 
dropped  by  his  sides,  and  he  submitted  ;  and  the  fact  that  she  never 
afterwards  witnessed  ai  similar  ebullition  of  passion,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  employing  efficient  means  of  government, 
at  an  early  period. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Harvard  College  ;  and  in  " 
the  same  class  with  such  men  as  Story  and  Channing,  he  sustained, 
throughout  his  collegiate  course,  a  high  character  for  moral  excel- 
lence and  intellectual  attainments.  On  leaving  college,  at  the  age 
of  tvventyone,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  year,  and  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  theology,  with  Dr  Emmons,  of  Franklin.  In  1801,  at  the 
age  of  twentyfour,  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  at  Harvard 
College  ;  and  at  about  the  same  lime  commenced  preaching.  As 
a  tutor,  he  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  ardor  in  the 
study  and  illustration  of  the  branches  he  taught,  and  a  familiarity 
of  manner,  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  code  of  tutorial 
dignity  ;  and  on  both  accounts,  he  gained  the  affection  of  his  pupils 
to  an  uocommon  degree. 
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From  Cambridge  he  went  lo  Beverly,  to  assume  the  pasioral 
care  of  a  new  congregation  ;  and  passed  tliineen  years  in  this  station 
Tviih  great  usefulness.  His  interest  in  educaiion  appeared  here,  in 
various  plans  Tor  the  improvement  of  the  youug  under  his  care. 
Among  other  measures,  he  established  one  of  the  earhest  classes  for 
the  study  of  the  bible,  and  gave  a  number  of  lectures  on  Sacred 
Geography  and  History,  with  the  aid  of  the  black  board  ;  a  method 
which,  though  now  familiar,  was  scarcely  known  in  the  schools  of 
our  country,  thirty  years  ago. 

Id  1816,  his  health  became  so  feeble,  that  afier  preaching  for 
sometime  in  a  sitting  posture,  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
bia  miuisterial  labors,  and  spend  a  year  in  a  southern  climate. 
During  this  period,  however,  he  did  not  lose  any  opportuniiy  of 
employing  his  talents  for  instruction  in  giving  lectures  and  teaching 
private  classes.  Finding  himself  still  unfit  for  the  labors  of  his 
profession,  he  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  an  object  long 
cherished,  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  with  a  view  of  forming  and  elevating  ilie  system 
of  female  education. 

We  have  heard  it  flippantly  asserted  in  a  public  assembly,  that  no 
man  was  fit  to  teach,  after  the  age  of  forty.  It  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Mr  Emerson  did  not  commence  his 
useful  career  as  a  teacher  at  Byfield,  until  1818,  at  llie  age  of 
fortyont.  Arrangements  which  promised  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  useful  as  a  minister,  to  a  feeble  congregation  in  connection 
with  his  school,  so  far  as  his  strength  allowed,  led  him  lo  remove 
three  years  after  to  Saugus,  near  Lynn.  But  he  found  ihe  burden 
of  this  double  responsibility  too  great  for  his  health;  and  in  1824, 
the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  Wethersfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, induced  him  to  remove  his  school  to  thai  place,  where  he 
closed  his  life,  at  the  age  of  fifiysix, 

He  was  one  of  iliose  who  were  concerned  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  first 
board  of  counsellors.  He  attended  the  nieetinss  whenever  cir- 
cumsianccs  permitted,  and  his  death  was  noticed  with  a  tribute  of 
respect  by  that  body. 

It  was  with  no  small  surprise  that  we  found  the  whole  period  of 
Mr  Emerson's  labors  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  had  accomplished 
so  much  for  his  pupils  and  the  cause  of  education,  was  limited  to 
jifteenyeara.  Tiirougli  this  whole  period,  he  was  a  great  sufferer, 
and  with  that  class  of  diseases  which  usually  impair  and  occasion* 
ally  almost  paralyze  the  vigor  of  intellectual  effort.  He  was  often 
obliged  to  intermit  his  labors  for  months ;  and  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  could  spend  but  a  smalt  ponton  of  bis  own  time  with 
his  pupils.     Yet  he  was  enabled  to  improve  the  minds  and  char* 
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acters  of  the  thousand  females  who  passed  under  his  instructions, 
to  an  extent  which  has  gained  him  an  unusual  share  of  their  ven- 
eration and  affection.  He  has  developed  and  formed  many 
minds  which  might  have  slumbered  in  obscurity  ;  for  he  sought  to 
bring  forward  the  deserving  poor.  He  has  gladdened  many  a 
family  by  the  effect  produced  by  his  instruction  upon  their  daugh- 
ters ;  and  exerted  a  still  wider  and  happier  influence,  by  the  pre- 
paration of  a  large  number  of  female  teachers. 

Although  his  mind  was  naturally  one  of  considerable,  and,  in 
some  respects  we  learn,  extraordinary  power,  yet  taking  into  ac- 
count his  stale  of  health,  we  can  scarcely  regard  this  success  as 
the  result  of  peculiar  intellectual  vigor.  Much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  intense  ardor  with  which  he  prosecuted  every  object  before 
him  ;  but  this  often  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  subject  or 
scheme  which  immediately  occupied  his  mind,  and  sometimes  to 
sudden  changes  of  plans  and  views,  (in  part,  doubtless  the  result 
of  disease)  which  were  unfavorable  to  his  success.  Under  these 
disadvantages  we  believe  he  has  pointed  out  the  great  source  of 
his  usefulness,  when  he  says,  that  the  difference  of  rhen  is  very 
much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  different  modes  of  application  and 
different  degrees  of  perseverance ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
every  one  engaged  in  education,  to  learn  something  of  the  princi- 
ples and  plans  which  guided  his  efforts,  and  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish so  much. 

As  one  fundamental  principle  he  contended  earnestly  for  the 
importance  of  knowledge,  as  one  of  the  end^  of  education,  and 
not  merely,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  ultra  reformers, 
as  the  means  of  developing  our  faculties  ;  for  after  all,  the 
only  use  of  these  faculties  is  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth, 
and  they  are  exercised  only  to  prepare  them  for  this  office. 

He  was  not  less  decided,  however,  in  conducting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  every  faculty  into 
exercise,  and  rouse  it  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigor.  He  thus 
strove  to  combine  two  objects,  which  no  rational  educator  will  ever 
separate.  He  possessed  uncommon  skill  in  exciting  those  around 
him  to  think  —  a  habit  which  he  deemed  it  especially  important  to 
cultivate  in  the  education  of  females.  One  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  his  lessons  was  to  propose  subjects  of  inquiry,  to  give  out 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  topics  to  be  examined  and  reflected 
on,  and  to  lead  the  mind,  by  an  inductive  course,  to  the  knowledge 
he  wished  to  be  acquired. 

His  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  branches  of 
female  education,  differed  materially  from  those  which  have  been 
fashionable.  Some  of  the  accomplishments  generally  considered 
indispensable,  he  regarded  as  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  and 
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embroideiy,  fancy  work,  dancing,  and  fashionable,  music,  he  would 
not  lolerale.  Drawing  he  valued  ver)-  highly  ;  hut  he  does  not 
appear  lo  have  considered  it  attainable,  consisieniJy  with  the  econo- 
my of  time  and  expense  which  his  plan  required,  except  so  far  as 
the  tracing  of  historical  scenes  and  poriroils,  hy  the  aid  of  trans- 
parent paper,  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Vocal  Music,  of  an  elevated  and  devotional  characler,  he 
considered  as  a  very  important  acquisition,  and  prepared  a  book  of 
poetical  extracts  in  order  lo  aid  in  it!:  execution. 

He  appreciated  very  highly,  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  education.  Reading,  as  comprising  the  art  ol 
uttering  the  ilioughts  of  others  in  the  most  striking  and  expressive 
manner,  Pronunciation,  Spellinz,  Delining  and  its  extension  io 
the  critical  interpretation  of  authors,  and  Chirography,  required,  in 
his  view,  the  most  laborious  and  thorough  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  all  neglect  of  these,  for 
the  sake  of  pressing  on  to  get  a  smattering  of  science,  as  ridiculous 
vanity.  Geometry  he  justly  regarded  as  an  etementary  ttudy  ; 
and  maintained  that  a  child  could  more  easily  understand  the  forms 
and  names  of  simple  geometrical  Ggures,  than  iho'ie  of  the  compli- 
cated emblems  which  form  the  letters  of  our  alphabet. 

Among  the  branches  of  natural  science,  he  was  most  deeply 
interested  in  Astronomy,  not  merely  frotn  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
from  the  use  which  could  be  made  of  it  in  enlarging  the  mind,  and 
cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  As  this  remark  would 
imply,  lie  did  not  lose  sight  of  ilie  variety  of  faculties  on  the  hu- 
man soul,  nor  did  he  permit  his  instructions  to  terminate  in  the 
improvement  of  the  reason  and  the  memory.  He  sought  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination  and  the  taste,  not  merely  by  tiie  ninnner  in 
which  he  presented  the  wonders  of  creation,  but  by  the  study  of 
poetry  and  works  of  taste.  In  this  CDnneclion  it  is  a  fact  well 
wortliy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  cold-hearted  while 
engaged  in  study,  that  Mr  Emerson  was  remarkable  for  preserv- 
ing the  ardor  of  his  feelings  and  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities,  and  cares,  and  labors,  more 
chilling  than  those  which  are  usually  connected  with  age,  and 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  his  constant  attention  to  poetry  at  n  ttudy, 
and  the  effiirls  he  made  to  inspire  others  with  a  taste  for  its  beau- 
ties. We  are  well  acquainted  with  another  instance  in  which 
this  course  was  equally  useful,  in  maintaining  the  full  (low  of  the 
affections,  and  the  ardor  of  interest  in  the  passing  scenes  of  life,  to 
an  advanced  age, 

Mr  Emerson  was  much  interested  in  matiiematical  studies,  and 
valued  their  influence  tiii;hly.  But  bethought  that  they  general- 
ly occupied  too  much  of  the  time    devoted    to    education.       He 
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believed,  that  to  exercise  the  mind  in  scientific  and  especially  in 
moral  reasoning,  would  more  certainly  give  that  species  of  vigor  of 
mind  which  we  need  for  the  great  purposes  of  life,  than  the  mere 
investigation  of  number  and  quantity.  He  perceived  also  the 
danger  pointed  out  by  Fellenberg,  of  giving  the  young  false  views  of 
the  nature  of  evidence,  of  teaching  them  to  demand  demonstration^ 
where  testimony  and  consciousness  are  the  appropriate  grounds  of 
belief,  and  thus  producing  a  tendency  to  materialism,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  all  that  belongs  to  our  moral  or  affective  faculties,  too 
often  found  in  devoted  mathematicians* 

He  agreed  with  Locke  and  Rush,  in  thinking  that  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  occupied  far  too  much  of  tiie  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  among  our  youth  ;  and  that  they  were  forced  upon 
many  individuals  whose  talents  and  circumstances  would  render 
other  pursuits  far  more  useful.  He  was  especially  desirous,  that 
authors,  whose  standard  of  religion  and  morals  is  so  debased  as 
that  of  the  pagan  classics,  should  not  be  the  first  and  incessant  com- 
panions of  youthful  study.  For  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  tiuth  to 
say,  that  the  first  licentious  ideas  which  polluted  our  imagination 
were  derived  from  the  classics  which  we  were  required  to  stiidy^ 
and  taught  to  regard  with  veneration  ;  and  that  their  influence 
was  among  the  most  difficult  we  found  to  overcome.  Indeed  we 
can  find  no  apology  for  that  course  of  education  which  allows  any 
but  an  editio  expurgnta  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth.  Mr 
Emerson  believed,  however,  that  even  to  females  *  some  acquaint- 
ance (with  these  languages)  is  really  desirable,'  with  a  view  of  un- 
derstanding better  the  force  of  those  words  of  our  language  which 
are  derived  from  them.  He  therefore  recommended  a  short 
course  of  Latin,  at  least,  devoted  cliiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  with  some  simple  and 
unexceptionable  text-book. 

History,  and  especially  Sacred  History,  had,  in  his  view,  the 
highest  claims  to  a  prominent  place  in  a  course  of  education.  Re- 
garding it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  man,  and  the  ways  of 
Grod,  he  adopted  the  maxim,  *  Let  a  person  commence  with  it  as 
soon  as  he  can  speak,  and  pursue  it  as  long  as  he  lives.' 

He  gave  a  similar  prolninence  to  other  sciences  which  relate 
immediately  to  man,  and  regarded  practical  instruction  in  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,  Lo^ic  and  Rhetoric,  as  hiH;hly  important^ 
The  principles  of  Education  he  considered  as  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  study  for  females.  Could  this  become  a  universal  study 
among  the  females  of  our  country,  what  a  ciiange  might  we  not 
hope  for  in  the  character  of  the  succeeding  generation  ! 

In  reference  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  we  have  already 
stated  the  high  value  which  he  placed  upon  a  mode  of  examina- 
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tion,  which  calls  forth  the  ideas  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  of  ihe 
author  he  sitidies.  He  believed,  In  tliis  view,  that  questions  at- 
tached to  text  books,  which  are  draivn  up  with  the  proper  degree 
of  skill  and  care,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  useful  lliaii  those 
which  would  occur  to  most  teachers,  in  the  midst  of  their  miscel- 
laneous labors. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  with  him  to  systematise  the  various 
branches  he  laughi,  and  to  arrange  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a 
visible  order.  As  we  have  before  inlimated,  his  ardor  and  in- 
genuity often  led  him  to  attach  too  much  im|H>nance  and  devote 
too  much  time  to  the  minulix  of  a  single  subject,  and  to  adopt 
plans  which,  however  useful  to  liis  own  mind,  were  only  burdensome 
to  others.  The  same  fertility  of  invention  and  ardor  of  feeling 
led  to  sudden  changes  of  views  and  plans.  Siilt  his  pupils  were 
much  indebted  lo  this  habit  of  forming  plans,  as  a  means  of  lead- 
ing ihem  to  feel  its  importance,  and  to  devise  such  as  were  adapted 
to  their  own  minds. 

In  our  view,  the  results  of  Mr  Emerson's  labors,  short,  inter- 
nipled,  and  often  desultory  as  they  were,  in  consequence  of  his 
inQrmities,  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  tlje  moral  than  the  intellec- 
tual influence  which  he  exerted. 

He  tauehl  his  pupils  lo  pursue  their  studies  with  high  and  ttobU 
aims.  While  he  valued  knowledge  as  an  end  of  education,  uhiie 
he  burned  with  ardor  in  pursuing  and  imparling  it,  to  his  latest  days, 
it  was  only  as  a  subordinate  end.  To  his  own  mind,  and  to  those 
of  his  pupils,  it  was  coniinually  presented  as  a  means  of  moral 
elevation  and  usefulness.  The  constant  tendency  of  his  instruc- 
tions was,  to  employ  truth  of  every  kind  in  improving  the  heart. 
Nature  was  displayed  in  all  its  glories,  to  elevate  the  soul  to  '  Na- 
ture's God.'  History  was  traced  in  its  minute  circumstances,  to 
make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  men,  and 
with  the  moral  government  of  God. 

He  regarded  the  ultimate  objects  and  influence  of  education  as 
belonging  to  another  sphere  of  existence,  whose  happiness  or  mis- 
ery depend  on  the  moral,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly  on  the  intel- 
lectual character.  He  gave  all  his  instructions,  under  the  deep 
impression  that  their  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  would  be 
eternal.  On  this  principle,  no  recitation  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  its  religious  application. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  practical  utility  an  object 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of —  not  indeed  in  thai  narrow  sense  of  the 
terms  which  embraces  only  the  immediate  productions  of  profit  or 
comfort,  but  in  that  wide  and  irue  import  of  utility,  which  embraces 
the  body  and  the  mind  —  the  benefit  of  the  Individual  and  of  all 
williin  his  reach. 
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Motives  and  views  so  elevated,  combined  with  a  temperament 
naturally  warm,  and  receiving  permanent  life  from  his  faith  in 
future  realities,  produced  an  enthusiastic  ardor  in  his  instructions 
which  gave  them  peculiar  interest,  and  prohably  constituted  the 
great  secret  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  strenuously  maintained  the  utility  of  ex- 
citing emulation  as  a  motive  to  study ;  and  he  believed  it  one  means 
of  insuring  his  success.  He  was  the  only  one  among  its  advocates, 
whom  repeated  solicitations  and  demands  have  drawn  forth  in  a  d»> 
fence  which  our  readers  have  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.  His  own  mind  was  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the  love  of 
approbation,  a  propensity  of  great  value  within  proper  limits,  tnit 
which  rarely  endures  excitement,  and  still  more  rarely  needs  it. 
He  found  the  desire  of  superiority  a  powerful  means  of  rousing 
him  to  study,  and  preserving  him  from  temptation,  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  a  college  life.  But  in  later  years,  higher  motives  certainly 
stimulated  his  efforts.  His  soul  evidently  burned  with  the  desirt 
to  do  good.  In  the  course  of  much  familiar  intercourse  with  him, 
we  have  often  seen  the  whole  ardor  of  his  mind  poured  forth  in 
desires  and  efforts  for  usefulness ;  but  we  never  saw  or  heard  of 
an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Indeed,  his  own  definition 
of  the  emulation  he  approved  —  the  desire  of  superiority  for  the 
take  of  doing"  good —  removed  him  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
advocate  this  desire  as  the  motive  or  end  —  for  the  end  he  pro- 
posed was  usefulness.  Indeed,  sonic  who  heard  him  discuss  this 
subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  which  he  at- 
tended, considered  him  as  abandoning  all  defence  of /7er*ona/rica/ry. 

We  have  been  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  case,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  found  reason  to  believe  this  feeling  was  strongly 
excited  among  his  pupils.  The  testimony  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  quoted  in  the  volume  before  us,  concerning  his  school  — 
*  Here  1  was  taught  that  knowledge  was  desirable  principally  as  a 
means  of  usefulness  to  others ;  and  that  literary  selfishness  was  as 
sinful  as  any  other  selfishness.' 

But  his  own  advice  to  a  brother  seems  to  us  to  point  to  other 
motives,  as  higher  and  nobler. 

*  I  used  to  study  ni^lit  and  day,  that  I  might  gain  the  character  of  a 
good  scholar,  that  I  might  finally  be  a  learned  man  —  not  that  I  might  do 
ffood  in  the  world.  My  brother,  learn  wisdom  from  my  folly.  When  yoa 
leave  college  may  your  education  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  mine 
was.  Do  not  study  in  order  to  shine  as  a  great  man,  but  in  order  to  do 
good.' 

We  cannot  but  ask,  who  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  indulge 
personal  rivalry,  if  this  motto  were  enacted  into  a  law  of  our 
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schools,  '  Do  NOT  STUDT  TO  BE    A  QKEAT    HAN,    BOT    IN  ORDER  TO 

DO  GOOD  I '  Who  Ihat  should  act  upon  U,  could  feel  the  need  of  a 
motive  so  inferior,  or  allow  il  to  influence  him  without  self-reproach  ? 

Such  practical  opponents  of  emulation  accoinplisli  more  than  la- 
bored arguments.     May  they  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold ! 

A  natural  result  of  the  views  we  have  described,  was  the  pre- 
eminent place  he  assigned  to  the  Bible,  in  his  course  of  private 
studies  and  public  instructions.  He  rec^nrdcd  it  as  'the  book  of 
books,'  for  schools  and  colleges  —  as  the  highest  and  pure?!i  source 
of  knowledge,  the  best  means  of  discipline  for  the  inlclleciual  as 
well  as  the  moral  powers,  and  as  llie  best  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. If  sound  philosophy  would  not  lead  the  guardians  of  our  youth 
to  assign  a  higher  rank  among  classics  to  a  book  which  one  of  the 
first  scholars  the  world  has  ever  seen,  pronounced  to  he  superior 
10  all  thai  was  ever  written  in  all  human  languages,  one 
would  expect  at  least,  that  in  Christian  instiluliaus,  the  record  of  our 
faith,  ihe  basis  of  our  morals,  would  receive  more  attention  ;  and 
that  a  larger  space  would  be  assigned  to  the  standard  of  moral  and 
rehgious  truth,  among  those  works  which  are  employed  to  invigor- 
ate the  mind  and  elevate  the  taste. 

In  reviewing  all  that  we  have  read  and  known  of  Mr  Emerson, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  success  as  a  teacher 
most  be  ascribed  to  the  great  objects  of  educaiion  which  he  kept 
in  view,  and  the  ardor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  employed 
every  means  in  his  power  for  their  attainment,  to  the  elevated 
motives  which  he  addressed  to  bis  pupils  and  to  his  employment 
of  the  best  of  classics,  the  most  perfect  of  guides,  in  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  his  pupils.  We  hesitate  not  to  express  our 
conviction,  that  those  who  will  follow  his  example  in  tiiese  important 
points,  if  ihey  astonish  less  by  the  brilliancy  of  examinaiions  and 
exhibitions,  will  win  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  a  crown  of  glory,  in  the 
character  of  their  pupils,  which  shall  last  when  all  the  trophies  of 
those  who  profess  merely  to  make  perfect  scholars,  or  accomplished 
ladies,  will  have  vanished  away. 
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EFFECTS    OF    EMULATION. 


Prom  Ihe  Addratrt  of  Joseph  Jl.  BiB,  Esq.,  and  Prof,  ^nderaan, before  the 
Inttitulc  of  JVoHh  Carolina. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  receive  frequent  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Institute  of  North  Carolina.  The  addresses  of  Mr 
Hill  and  Mr  Anderson  are  the  most  recent,  and  both  highly  inter- 
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esting.  Mr  Hill  devotes  his  address  to  the  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough education,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  remarks  expresses  the 
following  views  of  the  effects  of  exciting  Emulation  as  a  motive 
to  study. 

'  The  teacher  who  seeks  to  awaken  this  spirit  in  his  pupil,  runs  the 
risk  of  rousing  passions,  in  close  alliance  with  it,  and  of  the  very 
worst  character  — such  as  envy,  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  detraction. 
A  spirit  of  rivalry,  in  a  long  course  of  competition,  is  apt  to  be  ag- 
gravated into  a  feeling  of  hostility,  and  the  opponent  comes,  at  length, 
10  be  regarded  as  an  enemy.  He,  whose  example  we  are  bid  to  em- 
ulate, who  is  often  exhibited  in  injurious  contrast  to  ourselves,  whose 
merit  is  made  the  reproach  of  our  unworthiness,  whose  success  frus- 
trates our  hopes,  and  disappoints  our  ambition  —  he,  in  a  word,  who 
impresses  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  will,  unless  we  are 
watchful  of  our  motives,  and  keep  a  guard  upon  our  passioos,  be- 
come an  object  of  envy,  and  a  subject  of  detraction.  Hurt  vanitj, 
and  mortified  self-love,  will  prompt  the  disingenuous  wish  to  lessen 
the  merit  we  have  in  vain  essayed  to  equal.  These  effects  of  a  vi- 
cious system  of  education,  frequently  betray  themselves  even  in 
youth,  the  period  of  candid  sentiment  and  generous  feeling;  and 
the  young  bosom  which  should  be  taught  to  throb  only  with  virtuous 
emotion,  becomes  the  theatre  of  contending  passions.  In  afler-life, 
when  as  the  objects  of  competition  are  of  greater  value,  the  eager- 
ness of  desire  is  increased,  and  the  pang  of  disappointment  more 
keenly  felt,  they  assume  an  aspect  of  darker  malignity,  and  a  form 
more  disgustingly  hateful.  They  sometimes  mingle  in  the  strife  for 
noble  objects,  and  characters  of  otherwise  exalted  worth,  are  de- 
graded by  the  littleness  of  envy  and  the  meanness  of  jealousy. 

*  There  is  another  error,  which,  though  not  so  general  as  to  be  fair^ 
ly  considered  inherent  in  our  systems  of  school  discipline,  is  yet  suf* 
ficiently  common  to  deserve  notice  and  reprehension.  It  consists  in 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  education ;  and 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  suggestion  to  the  learner  of  a  false  motive 
to  exertion.  The  eminences  of  fame,  the  heightj  of  power,  the  ap- 
plause of  contemporaries,  and  the  plaudits  of  posterity,  whatever  can 
flatter  vanity  or  awaken  ambition,  is  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
pupil,  and  proposed  to  him  as  the  certain  reward  of  industry  and  as- 
siduity. There  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  error.  Its  effects  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  and  upon  society,  are  indeed  deplor- 
able. The  youth,  so  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection,  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  with  which  his  mind  has 
been  filled ;  he  discovers  that  the  rewards  which  have  been  proposed 
as  certain,  are  impossible  ;  that  the  objects  at  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  aim,  must  remain  forever  beyond  his  reach.  Hope  dies 
within  him,  and  his  exertions  relax.  Upon  the  failure  of  one  mo- 
tive, a  more  correct  but  less  stimulating  one  may  fail  to  reanimate 
hb  courage.  If  the  delusion  be  sustained  until  he  has  completed 
his  collegiate  course,  so  soon  as  he  enters  upon  the  great  stage  of 
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life,  it  is  sure  to  be  dispelled.  He  then  discovers  thai  fame  musl, 
from  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  the  lot  of  ft  very  few,  and  that  his  must 
be  the  fate  of  the  predecessors  of  Aganicmnoa  — 


He  jielda  lo  the  feeling  of  des|iondcncy,  which  succeeds  the  excita- 
tion of  hope,  and  refusing  lo  atieinpi  even  that  which  he  baa  the 
abililj^  to  accomplish,  finds  in  reiiremcnl,  obscurity  indeed,  but  not 
contentment :  Or,  worse  slill,  losing  the  motive  of  a  lofij  ambition, 
abandoning  the  pursuit  of  those  higher  objects  which  are  seldom 
sought,  because  they  can  never  be  won  but  by  honorable  means,  and 
too  long  accustomed  lo  the  high  excitement  of  aiimuiaiing  motives, 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  more  moderate  hopes,  he  becomes 
an  unprincipled  demagogue,  a  restless  intriguer  for  petty  power  and 
ephemeral  distinction,  the  parasite  of  power,  the  flatterer  of  the  peo- 
pie,  the  pander  to  prejudice,  the  advocate  of  error,  acknowledging 
no  principle  but  expediency,  no  feeling  but  selfishness  I  A  political 
cameleon,  changing  his  complexion  with  the  changing  hue  of  the 
times.  Behold  him  a  Law-gjvcr,  illustrating  by  the  vacillations  of 
his  unprincipled  policy,  the  description  which  the  poet  gives  us  of 
one  of  the  worst  characters  of  antiquity, 

"  VcndiJIt  hie  auro.  piilriain,  domijium  que 

Iinpo«uit,  lixit  legoBprclio,  alquorofiiir."—  TiVg.  B.  6.  621. 
aerring  no  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  caprices  of  power  or 
the  ecceniricitiea  of  popular  whim.  If  you  would  not,  that  these 
sad  eflecta  disclose  themselves  in  the  man,  deal  fairly  by  the  boy. 
Suggest  to  him  no  false  motive,  let  there  be  no  misrepresentation  of 
the  purposes,  no  exaggeration  of  the  advantages  of  education:  let 
him  be  told  all  the  good  that  knowledge  rightly  used  will  accomplish 
for  him;  that  by  enlarging  his  mind  and  extending  his  views,  it  will 
increase  his  capacities  for  happiness,  and  multiply  to  him  the  sources 
of  innocent  enjoyment  ;  that  education,  though  it  be  auxiliary  lo  the 
acquisition  of  power  snd  fame,  is  not  proposed  as  a  certain  means 
of  becoming  powerful  and  distinguished,  but  that  habits  of  industry, 
correct  principles,  and  upright  conduct,  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
in  after  life,  by  usefulness,  respectability,  and  happiness.' 

Prof.  Anderson,  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Noilli  Carolina, 
was  appointed  by  the  Insliluie  to  deliver  a  lecture  exjiressly  on  the 
subject  of  '  Exciting  Emulation  in  Schools,  by  the  use  of  rewards 
and  punishments.'  After  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hill,  with 
which  lie  does  not  agree  entirely,  as  applied  to  the  male  sex —  he 
reverts  lo  its  effect  on  females,  as  being  after  all  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  their  in6uence  over  their  sons  is  such  that '  no  sub- 
sequent neglect  or  culture  can  desu'oyli; '  because — '  if  we  wish 
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to  have  Gracchi^  we  must  first  look  for  Cornelias,^  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  the  effects  of  exciting  emulaiioo  which  'be  has 
observed  in  female  schools. 

'  For  what,  then,  let  us  now  inquire,  is  the  gentle  being  destined, 
whose  untainted  and  flexible  mind  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
elementary  discipline  ?  What  is  the  station  she  is  to  occupy  in  after 
life  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  obligations  she  will  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge ?  What  the  trials  and  hindrances  with  which  her  path  will 
be  beset?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Her  station  is  that  of  an  aid,  a 
counsellor  —  a  subordinate  —  her  peculiar  obligations  all  spring  out 
of  her  relation  to  man  as  her  guide  and  governor  —  her  trials  and 
hindrances  for  the  most  part  may  be  traced  to  that  naturai  corruption 
of  the  heart,  which  she  partakes  with  the  rest  of  her  species,  and 
which  ever  prompts  her  to  deny  and  resist  the  great  end  of  Ifer  being. 
In  that  exquisite  picture  of  female  loveliness,  for  which,  as  an  almost 
perfect  model,  the  sex  owes  eternal  gratitude  to  the  poet  Milton,  Eve 
is  made  to  address  her  husband  in  these  beautiful  words,  expressive 
at  once  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  her  own  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  the  subordinate  lot  to  which  she  was  created  : 

"  My  Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bid*st 
Unargued  I  obey  —  so  Go<l  ordains — 
God  in  thy  law,  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more, 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.** 

And  what  is  the  discipline  by  which  we  seek  to  prepare  this  gen- 
tle being  for  the  love-inspiring  offices  of  her  station  ?  What  system 
of  culture  do  we  apply  to  those  affections  which  are  to  soothe,  by 
submission  and  forbearance,  the  stern  austerity  of  the  companion  of 
her  pilgrimage  ?  How  do  we  train  woman  for  that  relation  to  man, 
in  which,  like  the  ivy  that  embraces  and  embellishes  the  oak,  she  at 
once  receives  support  and  imparts  beauty?  Why,  the  answer  is 
ready.  We  prepare  her  for  her  gentle  offices  of  love,  by  bringing 
her  into  fierce  conflict  with  the  companions  of  her  education  —  by 
teaching  her  to  **  hate  that  excellence  she  cannot  reach.*'  We  culti- 
vate her  submissive  and  forbearing  spirit,  by  teaching  her  to  exult  in 
the  pain  and  disappointment  of  those  whom  the  natural  impulses  of 
childhood  would  otherwise  prompt  her  to  love.  We  mould  her  for 
that  relation  to  man  in  which  she  d«3rives  support  and  imparts  plea- 
sure, by  stimulating  her  easily  excited  passions  in  the  contests  for 
superiority  over  her  fellows — by  making  it  one  condition  of  her  ex- 
altation, that  her  companion  should  be  degraded  —  of  her  pleasure, 
that  her  rival  should  be  mortified  —  for  the  same  end  is  attained, 
whether  the  successful  competitor  excels  by  the  vigorous  and  well 
regulated  efforts  of  her  own  mind,  or  in  consequence  of  the  feeble- 
ness or  indolence  of  her  antagonist ;  and  as  the  passions  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  such  motives  belong  to  a  mortal,  and  are  tainted 
with  the  universal  degradation  of  our  nature,  we  need  not  hope  they 
will  escape  those  agitating  impulses  which 
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Wllb  endloa  slorm ;  whence  deeply  rankling  gram 
The  pirlial  though  I,  a  liillesa  uncoorern. 
Cold  and  averting  from  our  ueighbar's  good ; 
Then  dark  disgust  wid  haired  "  — 

Let  UB,  in  im agination,  trace  the  progress  of  one  of  these  beings,  on 
whose  proper  culture  the  bappineas  of  man  bo  largely  depends, 
through  the  successive  positions  in  which  she  is  prepared  for,  and 
fulfils,  the  destinies  of  her  sen.  —  let  us  watch  the  effects  of  associa- 
tions and  habits  on  her  susceptible  mind,  in  the  counteraction  of  the 
gentle  dictates  of  her  nature,  and  in  the  formation  of  masculine 
principles  of  action  ;  and  then,  when  education  has  tbua  unfeminjzed 
her,  let  us  attend  her  to  the  theatre  of  her  peculiar  responsibilities. 
We  see  her  placed  in  close  colliBion  with  the  companions  of  her 
childhood  —  we  hear  her  called  upon  to  press  forward  for  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  contest  in  which  all  are  engaged — we  ^ee  the 
workings  of  excited  paesion  in  the  kindled  eye,  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  eager  step —  we  discover,  with  concern,  her  sellish  and  exclusive 
detotton  to  her  own  adrancemenl;  for,  whatever  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  the  girl  may  prompt  her  to  feel  for  others,  ihe  unnatural, 
but  easily  acquired,  feelings  of  the  candidate  for  distinction  (each  her 
to  suppress.  A  competitor  in  the  race  falls  —  does  the  sympathizing 
girl  hasten  to  the  aid  of  her  unfortunate  rival,  and,  thoughtless  for  a 
while  of  herself,  lend  all  her  generous  cares  to  the  restoration  of  her 
friend  1  Oh,  no  I  this  is  no  part  of  the  system.  She  is  taught  to 
exult  that  one  obstacle  to  her  success  has  been  removed,  and  that,  if 
she  extends  assistance,  she  may  convert  a  disgraced  into  a  trium- 
phant tiral  —  she  denies  the  gentle  promptings  of  her  sex,  and  pass- 
ing on,  urges  her  strength  against  some  new  and  envied  rival. 

*  When  the  gentle  girl,  with  all  the  affectionate  impulses  of  her  na- 
ture, and  the  yielding  graces  of  her  sex,  has  been  thus  converted, 
by  the  operation  of  the  stern  system  we  are  conlemplating,  into  the 
jealous  and  aspiring  woman,  we  will  attend  her  upon  her  further 
progress  into  life,  and  see  with  what  feelings  she  assumes,  and  with 
what  fidelity  she  is  prepared  to  fill,  her  appointed  station  in  the 
world.  She  is  not  fined  for  submission,  by  a  discipline  which  has 
taught  her  to  regard  a  station  of  inferiority  as  oneof  disgrace.  That 
distinguishing  virtue  of  the  woman  —  I  mean  gentleness  —  which 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  alone  gives  any  value  to  beauty,  is 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  destroyed  ;  for  the  opposite  feeling  of  fierce 
contentious  emulation  has  usurped  its  place  and  withered  its  affec- 
tionate impulses.  She  is  not  even  fitted  for  the  forbearance  and  con- 
cession demanded  of  her  in  every  relation  of  life  ;  for  she  has  been 
taught  resolutely  to  seek,  and  boldly  to  maintain,  preeminence  over 
all  around  her.  If  the  excellence  of  another  affects  her  susceptible 
mind  with  admiration,  that  virtuous  feeling  is  polluted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  the  most  selfish  regrets;  and  the  disgrace  and  failure  of 
another  do  not  always  fill  with  U         '  ■  -  ■   ■ 

kindled  with  exultation  at  the  ill 
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be  understood,  I  hope,  Mr  President,  as  meaning  every  woman  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  this  improper  system  becomes  the  unamia- 
ble  being  I  have  described  ;  or  that  even  where  its  evil  efiects  are 
discovered  in  the  vitiated  impulses  of  the  female  mind,  there  does 
not  remain  much  to  redeem  the  ravages  which  a  vicious  culture  has 
made.  The  rose  does  not  lose  its  fragrance,  though  its  delicate 
leaves  be  torn  and  polluted  by  the  storm  ;  yet  who  does  not  regret 
that  a  flower  so  sweet  should  have  had  its  beauty  so  marred. 

As  a  substitute  for  a  system  which  is  thus  unsuited  to  the  female 
character  and  station,  Prof.  Anderson  proposes  the  establishment 
of  fixed  points  of  excellence,  easily  settled,  to  which  all  may  at- 
tain, and  in  which  all  may  at  once  enjoy  the  first  place  without  the 
feeling  of  personal  triumph  or  degradation.  He  states  from  his 
own  observation,  that  this  system  is  entirely  efficacious,  in  leading 
to  the  utmost  exertion  and  the  highest  attainments  which  pupib 
are  capable,  and  thus  producing  on  a  whole  school,  that'  e^ct 
which  emulation  only  produces  in  the  favored  few,  while  it  ban- 
ishes *  animosities,  envyings  and  jealousies,'  and  cherishes  *  the  be- 
nevolent and  social  affections  of  those  who  are  trained  under  it.' 
What  blessing  would   be  greater  in  a  school  of  the  other  sex  } 


[For  the  Annals  of  Edacation.] 

SURE    AND    INTRINSIC    REWARDS     OF    STUDY. 

COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

NO.    V. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  any  extensive  improvement  of  common 
schools  and  common  education  on  the  promise  of  extravagant 
rewards.  My  friend  Thomas  had  the  right  of  the  matter  in  my 
last  number.  The  rewards  of  mental  and  moral  industry  must  be 
attainable  by  all,  or  our  urgency  is  a  farce  :  and  the  public  is  justly 
neglectful  of  a  course,  which,  if  pursued,  would  yield  them  only 
their  labor  for  their  pains.  All  our  urgency  will  prove  in  vain, 
unless  we  can  fix  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  sure  and  intrinsic 
rewards. 

True,  there  are  instances  of  young  persons  who  began  life  with 
only  common  advantages,  and  occupied  in  daily  labor  for  their 
maintenance,  who,  in  consequence  of  getting  hold  of  the  principles 
of  self-improvement,  and  taking  constant  pains,  have  gained  not 
only  knowledge  and  skill,  but  have  risen  to  conspicuous  rank,  and 
attained  the  highest  fortune  and  fame.  You  will  find  such  exam- 
ples in  *  the  Biography  of  self-taught  Men,'  and  in  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  *  The 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficidues.'  Thus  Franklin  im- 
proved himaeir,  while  he  learned  and  practised  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  and  was  so  prosperous  as  well  as  diligent  that  he  attained 
great  wealth,  the  highest  fame  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  highest 
places  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  country.  Shennan  was  a  shoema- 
ker—  studious  and  self-improving ;  and  being  prosperous  as  well 
as  diligent,  he  became  an  accomphshed  lawyer,  judge  and  politi- 
cian. Lee,  too,  now  living,  was  a  few  years  ago  a  working 
carpenter,  with  as  little  spare  time  and  as  little  opportunity  as  any 
laborer;  but  he  so  improved  himself,  and  so  prospered,  that  he  is 
now  ihe  far-famed  and  well-endowed  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  English  University  of  Cambridge.  Parkes,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  business  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  muriatic  acid,  for  which 
his  prerious  studies  had  prepared  him;  and  by  his  birsiness,  and 
his  books  on  tiie  Science  of  Chemistry,  acquired  rapidly  great 
wealtii  and  reputation. 

Such  examples,  however,  are  few,  and  do  but  show  what  high 
rewards  may  poaiibiij  be  attained  by  just  principles  and  constant 
pains.  Is  it  not,  then,  mere  mockery  to  make  this  bare  jtouibUity 
the  grand  motive  by  which  we  are  to  urge  on  the  improvement 
of  common  schools  and  common  education  ?  Can  we  persuade 
the  parents,  can  we  persuade  the  children,  by  the  futile  possi- 
bility? None  but  the  vain-hearted,  whose  improvement  will  be  a 
useless  pedantry,  will  listen  to  us.  While  we  think  we  are  stim- 
ulating them  with  the  highest  conceivable  motive,  they  will  remain 
in  torpid  indifference,  moved  only  to  the  useful  knowledge  — '  to 
read,  write  and  cypher !'  leaving  us  to  mourn  over  our  inability 
to  move  them  by  a  dream.  And  would  it  be  other  than  a  dream, 
if  we  could  set  the  whole  district,  or  the  whole  town,  or  the 
whole  people,  upon  the  track  of  Franklin,  or  Sherman,  or  Lee,  or 
Parkes  ?  They  might  dream  of  high  places,  but  would  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  obtain  them ;  or,  failing  to  gain  them,  would 
they  long  persevere  in  search  of  such  improbable  rewards  ?  The 
printer,  alas!  would  soon  find  himself  toiling  at  the  cate  or  tha 
press,  instead  of  becoming  the  far-famed  philosopher  and  ambas- 
sador to  foreign  courts.  The  shoemaker  would  find  himself  tied 
to  bis  last,  and  the  carpenter  would  be  left  toiling  on  the  roof, 
and  not  on  the  bench  of  the  judge  or  in  the  chair  of  the  Professor, 
Nay,  the  very  examples  referred  to  would  never  have  persevered 
to  their  full  and  final  success,  e.tcept  in  view  of  sure  and  certain 
rewards. 

But  have  we  nothing  but  dreams  wherewith  to  slimulale  the 
community,  and  the  whole  community.'  Are  we  left  to  the  idlest 
fancies  as  the  motives  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  ?     Has 
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not  the  improvement  of  the  mind  an  intrinsic  and  real  value,  for 
the  common  places  of  society  ?  Does  it  not  promise  rewards 
which  any  man  may  be  sure  of  attaining,  in  the  lull  proportion  of 
his  power  and  pains  ?  1  have  no  objection  to  saying  to  my  reader, 
*  If  you  will  be  as  diligent,  you  may  oe  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin  ;' 
yet  in  all  honesty,  without  any  intention  to  discourage  him,  I  must 
say,  it  is  oj  all  things  the  most  unlikely.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  you  will,  with  all  your  industry,  remain  in  some  common 
station,  perchance  where  you  are  unnoticed  and  unknown,  fifty 
miles  from  home.  What  then  ?  Have  I  struck  a  death-blow  to 
your  improvement?  By  no  means;  fori  can  still  promise  you, 
singly  and  severally,  and  to  a  full  million  of  you  too,  if  you 
will,  magnificent  rewards.  Listen,  then ;  You  will  at  every  stage 
of  progress  be  wiser  than  you  were  —  better  6tted  for  every  duty 
of  life  —  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  advantage,  and  to  turn 
every  disadvantage  to  the  greatest  profit  —  to  be  useful  and  happy 
in  your  day  and  generation.  I  will  not  mock  you  by  the  ofier  of 
rewards  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  gain  ;  but  I  will  encour- 
age you  by  the  assurance  of  those  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
need  to  miss.  The  true  use  of  such  remarkable  examples  as  have 
been  made  conspicuous  by  their  extraordinary  success,  is  to  imitate 
their  earnestness  and  their  pains  in  view  of  sure  and  intrinsic 
blessings.  It  is  a  farce  to  offer  to  the  reader  the  fame  or  the 
fortunes  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  but  I  can  say,  imitate  his  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  and  you  will  be  wiser  than  you  were.  This  is 
virgin  gold.     Are  you  not  willing  to  dig  for  it? 

If  the  promise  of  extraordinary  rewards  is  a  deception  palmed 
upon  the  male  community,  such  is  the  condition  of  the  female 
portion  that  we  cannot  even  encourage  them  to  dream  themselves 
mto  a  partnership  with  these  high  aspirings.  High  stations,  posts 
of  honor  and  profit  in  great  numbers,  are  open  to  men,  and  any 
roan  who  will  qualify  himself  may  possibly  rise  to  them  ;  may  pos- 
sibly ^  qualified  or  not.     But  women  ! do  what  they  will  — 

their  families  —  their  homes  —  are  their  highest  posts  of  honor  • 
and  profit.  Grow  wiser  and  wiser  as  they  may,  their  wisdom  may 
be  known  to  scarce  a  thousand  people  in  the  wide  world.  A  stu- 
dious father  may  rise  in  proportion  to  his  growing  attainments ;  and 
his  son  become  renowned  beyond  all  the  experience  and  hopes  of 
the  family  which  gave  him  birth.  But  a  studious  mother,  after 
she  has  doubled  and  again  doubled  her  acquisitions,  and  again 
doubled  them,  must  hold  her  private  station  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. But  without  reward  ?  Nay  —  As  she  learns,  she  feeb 
that  '  a  mother  can  never  know  enough*  —  nor  hold  her  mind  too 
well  trained,  too  alert,  in  that  high  office  to  which  nature  has 
appointed  her  —  in  that  little  kingdom  of  which  God  has  made 
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her  queen.  And  ihe  sister,  loo,  like  a  minisler  of  state,  aiding  in 
the  high  employment  of  preparing  minds  for  life  and  for  immor* 
lalily,  in  laying  the  foitndaiion  for  iamtlies  for  many  generations  — 
the  sister,  as  she  grows  to  womanhood,  occupied  in  these  high 
employments,  feels,  as  she  improves  herself,  that  she  can  never 
know  enough  for  her  station,  as  a  ministering  spirit  in  the  family 
that  gave  her  binh,  or  to  which  she  may  be  called,  as  the  queen 
of  a  future  kingdom  of  her  own.  !s  there  a  better  reward  of  sel^ 
improvement  than  is  gained  by  a  studious  mother,  who  becomes 
more  and  more  qualified  for  the  educaiion  of  her  children?  Is 
there  a  goodlier  sight  than  such  a  mother,  qualified  to  interest  as 
well  as  instruct  her  children  —  surrounded  by  sons  and  daughters, 
growing  with  her  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  daily  rising  up  to 
call  her  blessed  ? 

A  regard  to  the  intrinsic  and  sure .  rewards  of  knowledge,  is 
fitted  not  only  to  stimulate  the  people,  but  it  affords  the  best 
assurance  that  the  people,  in  their  efforts  at  improvement,  will  not 
'make  fools  of  themselves,'  against  the  pedantry  of  a  'little 
learning  ;  against  the  vainheartedness,  and  out  of  place  displays  of 
smatlerers  in  knowledge.  No  doubt  the  ancient  and  modem 
poet  had  some  occasion  for  their  reproach  :  — 
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crepidini.' 

AliUle  learniDgia 
Driut  deep  or  [ule 

1  dingerous  ttiiog; 
not  the  Pierian  spring 

True  enough,  they  are  ill  employed  who  are  studious  to  no  good 
purpose — who  study  only  to  feed  their  vanity,  or  to  prate  and 
act  out  of  time  and  out  of  place  — who  study  only  to  be  and  to 
appear  to  be  '  great  men.'  Such  learners  were  indeed  belter  un- 
learned. Such  shoemakers  had  better  limit  their  science  to  their 
lasts.  But,  whoever  will  learn  for  use,  will  find  enough  to  learn 
in  his  own  proper  sphere;  and,  rightly  learning  what  is  useful 
there,  will  become  qualified  for  every  advance  which  Providence 
may  see  fit  lo  give  him  in  his  path  of  life. 

I  cannot  forbear  lo  add,  how  admirably  the  great  principle  of 
popular  Improvement  —  a  regard  to  intrinsic  value  —  is  cherished 
by  our  holy  religion.  The  folly  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  been 
manifest  in  their  regard  to  the  gloss  and  the  glare,  rather  than  the 
substance  —  to  the  improhable,  rather  than  the  certain.  No  won- 
der that  the  mass  have  been  torpid  —  save  here  and  there  one, 
roused  only  to  vainheartedness  and  pedantry.  No  wonder  that 
when  knowledge  has  been  commended  to  the  multitude  only  by 
its  unattainable  or  most  improbable  rewards,  that  the  mass  have 
sought  it  not.  Christianity  addresses  men  on  a  better  principle, 
and  invites  them  to  knowledge  as  useful  and  agreeable  for  all  con- 
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ditions  and  stations  in  life ;  cherishes  contentment  with  any  lot, 
however  obscure,  and  demands  the  best  use  of  our  faculties  for 
the  right  performance  of  the  duties  and  full  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings,  as  well  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  stations  in  life. 
Ambition  of  high  places  may  stimulate  here  and  there  an  individ- 
ual, before  whom  the  path  of  wealth  or  fame  seems  to  open  as 
they  proceed ;  but  it  can  never  urge  on  the  mass  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  Christianity,  reason,  common  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  exalt  the  rewards  which  are  sure  and  certain,  and  call 
the  whole  people  to  earn  and  enjoy  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  number  on  ^common  schools  and 
common  education,'   without  casting  a  glance  at    Colleges   and 
professioncU  education.     Alas !    are   not  our  learned    Professors 
sadly  unlearned,  for  the  lack  of  the  very  principle  urged  in  this 
article  ?     Are  not  the  learned  professions,  as  a  mass,  in  a  state  of 
degradation  from  the  absence  of  this  principle  ?    And  by  it,  might 
they  not  be  exalted  to  an  influence  and  usefulness  far  surpassing 
all  that  is  at  present  known  ?    The  thousands  of  ministers,  law- 
yers, physicians  —  can    each   of  them  occupy   high    stations  or 
have  extensive  fame  ?     What  then  !     Shall  they  merely  jog  on, 
satisGed  with  the   most  moderate  without  growing  attainments? 
Such  is,  indeed  how  commonly,  the  case  —  the  man  of  forty  or 
fifty  scarce  exceeding,  nay,  scarce  equalling,    his  former  self  at 
twentyfive  or  thirty.     Christianity,  reason,  common  sense,  might 
they  have  scope,  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  professional  life, 
and  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  which  the  learned  professions 
could,  on  just  principles,  be  prepared,  so  much  the  more  to  adorn 
and  bless.     Every  professional  station  is  occupied  with  duties  to 
which    the  highest   knowledge   and  most  improved  faculties  can 
never  be  equal  —  which  call  for  the  utmost  diligence  for  earnest 
and  growing  improvements.     The  most  obscure  physician  would, 
on  just  principles,  be  as  studious  and  self-improving  as  Boerhave 
or  Rush ;  the  most  obscure  lawyer  would  emulate  the  diligence 
of  Webster  or  Broue;ham  ;    and   the  most  obscure  pastor  be  as 
devoted  a  student  as  Dwight  or  Chalmers.     The  principles  of  this 
number  — the  principles  demanded  alike  by  common  sense  and 
Christianity  —  would  add  more  to  professional  endowment,  than  is 
now  ordinarily   given  by   '  professional  education.'     Still,  as  they 
enter  upon  life,  the  mass  of  professional  men  would  find  themselves 
mingled  in  the  multitude,  unknown  to  fame,  and  without  promise 
of  high  places  or  great  honors ;   nevertheless,  in   spheres  which 
give  scope  for  the  highest  mental  improvement  —  for  the  greatest 
knowledge  and  the  highest  faculties ;  and  at  every  step  prepared 
for  any  and  for  every  higher  place,  to  which  Providence  may  call 
them.     What  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  would  society  be 
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fumlslied  with,  if  (he  rewo-ds,  allaiable  by  al!,  were  commanded 
and  welcomed  ?  With  what  liehts  would  ihe  whole  firmanKin  of 
society  be  lighted  up  ?  1  conless,  as  1  look  upon  the  history  of 
man  for  many  thousand  years,  1  see  no  ground  to  expect  this 
desideratum  of  professional  life,  or  of  common  life,  except  from 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  at  once  unfolding  and  applying  the 
principle  of  improvement,  except  by  its  giving  power  to  the  in- 
trinsic rewards. 

The  glance  which  we  have  given  at  higher  education  may^be 
the  more  easily  pardoned,  when  the  reader  is  reminded,  that  W8 
have  actually  turned  our  eye  upon  a  '  third  estate,'  who,  of  course, 
are  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  '  common  schools  and  common 
education.'  I  will  not  now  refer  to  the  direct  aids  which,  over 
the  whole  land,  professional  men  can  render  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar improvement :  I  refer  only  to  the  influence  they  would  certainly 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  diligence  in  self-improvement,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  private  and  public  duties.  What  examples 
should  we  everywhere  have,  and  what  means  of  improvement 
would  be  everywhere  afibrded  !  This  exclamation  may  bo  made 
especially  in  view  of  the  Ministry,  whose  intimate  connectioD 
would  make  their  example  universally  known,  and  whose  lips, 
both  in  public  and  private,  would  drop  as  the  rain  and  distil  as 
the  dew,  in  imitation  of  that  rich  and  various  book  which  is  the 
guide  of  their  instructions.  How  diflerent  would  such  teachers 
be,  from  those  unimproving  men  who  occupy  life  in  repealing  the 
mere  common  places  of  their  profession,  in  every  place,  to 
every  man  and  every  year  alike  — and  in  the  unthinking  routine 
of  mere  professional  engagements.  And  how  much  less  of  words 
and  more  of  wisdom  should  we  have  in  our  legislative  assemblies, 
and  in  the  laws  and  institutions  to  which  they  give  rise,  if  every 
man,  who  is  professionally  devoted,  and  in  conscience  and  in  law 
consecrated,  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals  and  private  rights, 
were  continually  pressing  forward  to  higher  attainments  and  wider 
views  in  his  boundless  field,  and  seeking  to  advance  the  science 
of  human  government  itself?  tVho  would  then  '  despair  of  the 
Republic  ? ' 


I 


[For  llie  Annili  aT  EdacBtlw.] 

LIBRARY    FOR    THE    POOR. 

A  TERT  intelligent  and  benevolent  gentleman  in  a  remote  part  of 
England  being  in  a  certain  place  one  evening,  inquired  if  there  was 
any  public  library  in  the  town.    He  learned  that  there  were  two,  one 
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of  such  extent  that  the  entnmce  money  was  five  pounds^  and  the 
annual  payment  fourteen  shillings.  The  other  was  called  *  the 
Tradesman's  Library ;'  the  entrance  to  which  was  one  pound,  and 
the  yearly  payment  jTotir  shillings.  The  first  was  wholly  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  other  would,  by  no  means,  reach 
all.  '  It  will  not  supply  the  young,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  must  try 
another,  to  excite  the  desire  of  knowledge  among  the  young  and 
poor.' 

With  the  aid  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  his  lady,  and  a  few 
other  influential  individuals,  a  subscription  of  twenty  pounds  was 
soon  got  up,  and  the  donors  held  a  meeting.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  allow  people  to  read  the  books  gratuitously  ;  but  it  was  at 
length  wisely  decided  to  cherish  the  natural  desire  of  independence 
in  the  poorest  and  youngest,  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  penny 
monthly.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  volumes  should  be  small, 
that  they  might  be  the  oftener  returned.  About  one  hundred 
volumes  were  procured. 

The  second  week  after  the  commencement  there  were  above 
one  hundred  applicants,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  poor  laborers, 
or  solitary  females,  and  a  larger  number  were  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Many  of  them  had  not  read  two  hours  in  succession  for 
many  years  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  they 
were  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  to  pay  for  six  months  at  once, 
instead  of  a  penny  monthly. 

Among  many  similar  proofs  of  the  beneficial  results  of  thbJibrary 
was  the  following,  related  by  a  member. 

*  Had  I  paid  you  a  shilling  a  week,  instead  of  a  monthly  penny,  my- 
self and  family  would  have  been  gainers.  During  the  winter  months, 
I,  and  those  like  me,  got  home  and  took  dinner  between  four  and  five 
o'clock.  Then  an  ill-ordered  house  and  a  noisy  family,  induced 
us  to  go  out.  If  the  weather  was  favorable,  we  stood  to  talk  and 
spend  an  hour  at  the  Cross  ;  if  otherwise,  we  went  into  a  smithy 
fot  shelter,  and  often  to  the  public  house,  and  though  I  am  not 
given  to  drink,  yet  we  had  to  spend  a  little  when  there  ;  and  even 
a  little  frequently  occurring  is  felt  by  a  poor  man.  When  I  took 
home  my  first  book  from  the  library,  I  was  asked  to  read  aloud, 
but  objected  because  of  the  noisy  children.  After  some  time  the 
younger  were  put  to  sleep,  and  1  began  to  read.  Next  morning, 
and  every  evening  after,  my  house  was  clear  and  in  order,  the  fire- 
side trimmed,  my  meal  waiting,  the  children  in  bed,  or  allowed  to 
sit  up  on  condition  of  listening  as  quietly  as  their  attentive  mother. 
The  book  we  obtained  from  the  library  was  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Nature,  and  it  has  been  highly  interesting  to  us.  And,  Sir,  apart 
from  all  we  have  learned  by  reading,  to  find  week  after  week  my 
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own  house  the  mosi  comfortable,  and  my  own  family  the  happiest 
1  ever  saw,  shows  me  [hat  a  poor  man  willi  a  hook  io  his  haotl 
may  be  as  happy  as  the  richest  and  most  nohle.' 


ON  THE  POLICY  OF  ELEVATING  THE  STANDARD  OF 
FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


The  importance  of  Education  seems  now  to  be  universally  ad- 
milted.  It  has  become  the  favorite  subject,  of  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  minds.  It  lias  incorporated  itself  with  the  spirit 
of  our  vigorous  and  advancing  nation.  It  is  happily  defined  by 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  living  writers,  —  as  the  'mind of 
the  present  age,  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  next.'  It  will  he 
readily  perceived  how  far  this  machine  surpasses  the  boasted  lever 
of  Archimedes,  —  since  it  undertakes  not  simply  the  movement  of 
a  mass  of  mailer,  the  lifting  of  a  dead  planet  from  its  place, 
that  it  might  fall,  perchance,  into  the  sun  and  be  annihilated, — 
but  the  elevation  of  that  part  of  man  wliose  power  is  boundless,  — 
and  whose  progress  is  eternal,  —  ilie  raising  of  a  race, '  made  but 
a  liitle  lower  than  the  angels,'  to  a  more  enlire  assimilation  with 
superior  natures. 

In  llie  benefits  of  an  improved  system  of  Education  j  the  female 
sex  are  now  permitted  liberally  to  panicipate.  The  doors  of  the 
temple  of  knowledge,  so  long  barred  against  them,  have  been 
thrown  open.  They  are  inviied  to  advance  beyond  its  threshold. 
The  Moslem  inlerdict  that  guarded  its  hidden  recesses  is  removed. 
The  darkness  of  a  long  reign  of  barbarism,  and  the  illusions  of  an 
age  of  chivalry,  alike  vanish,  —  and  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  like 
the  shades  of  Eden,  gladly  welcome  a  new  guest. 

While  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  this  great  and  free  nation  is 
eminently  due  from  the  feebler  sex,  ihey  have  still  a  boon  to 
request.  They  ask  it  as  those  already  deeply  indebted,  yet  con- 
scious of  ability  to  make  a  more  ample  gift  profitable  to  ihe  giver 
as  well  as  to  the  receiver.  It  seems  desirable  that  tlieir  education 
should  combine  more  of  thoroughness  and  solidity,  that  it  should 
be  expanded  over  a  wider  space  of  time,  and  that  the  depth  of 
its  foundation  should  bear  better  proportion  to  the  height  and  ele- 
gance of  its  superstructure.  Their  training  ought  not  to  be  for 
display  and  admiration, — to  sparkle  amid  the  froth  and  foam  of 
life,  and  to  become  enervated  by  that  indolence  and  luxury,  which 
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are  subversive  of  the  health  and  evea  the  existence  of  a  republic. 
They  should  be  quali6ed  to  act  as  teachers  of  knowledge,  and  of 
goodness.  However  high  their  station,  this  ofBce  is  no  derogatioD 
from  its  dignity,  —  and  its  duties  should  commence  whenever  they 
find  themselves  in  contact  with  those  who  need  instruction.  The 
adoption  of  the  motto,  that  to  teach  is  their  province,  will  inspire 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge,  and  perseverance  in 
the  beautiful  mechanism  of  pure  example. 

It  is  requisite  that  they  who  have,  in  reality,  the  moulding  oj 
the  whole  mass  of  mind,  in  its  first  formation,  should  be  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  capacities  of  that  mind  ;  that  they 
who  nurture  the  young  citizens  of  a  prosperous  republic,  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  them,  from  the  broad  annals  of  History, 
the  blessings  which  they  inherit,  and  the  wisdom  of  preserving 
them,  the  value  of  just  laws,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  them,  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  on  whose  bosom  the  infant  heart  is  laid, 
like  a  germ  in  the  quickening  breast  of  spring,  should  be  vigilant 
to  watch  its  first  unfoldings,  and  to  direct  its  earliest  tendrils  where 
to  twine.  It  is  unspeakably  important,  that  they  who  are  commis- 
sioned to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should  know  how  to  feed  it 
with  pure  oil ;  that  they  to  whose  hand  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of 
a  being  never  to  die,  should  be  able  to  perform  the  work,  and  earn 
the  wages  of  heaven. 

Assuming  the  position  ilmi  females  are  by  nature  designated  as 
teachers,  and  that  the  mind  in  its  most  plastic  state  is  their  pupil, 
it  becomes  a  serious  inquiry,  what  they  will  be  likely  to  teach. 
They  will,  of  course,  impart  what  they  best  understand,  and  what 
they  most  value.  •  They  will  impress  their  own  peculiar  lineaments 
upon  the  next  generation.  If  vanity  and  folly  are  their  predomi- 
nant features,  posterity  must  bear  the  likeness.  If  utility  and 
wisdom  are  the  objects  of  their  choice,  society  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit. This  influence  is  most  palpably  operative  in  a  goverument  like 
our  own.     Here  the  intelligence  and  virtue   of  every  individual 

Eossesses  a  heightened  relative  value.  The  secret  springs  of  its 
armony  may  be  touched  by  those  whose  birth-place  was  in  ob- 
scurity. Its  safety  is  interwoven  with  the  welfare  oi  all  its  subjects. 
If  the  character  of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  schools  is 
committed,  has  been  deemed  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  law- 
givers, is  not  her  education  of  consequence,  who  begins  her  labor 
before  any  other  instructor,  who  pre-occupies  the  unwritten  page 
of  being,  who  produces  impressions  which  nothing  on  earth  can 
efiace,  and  stamps  on  the  cradle  what  will  exist  beyond  the  grave, 
and  be  legible  in  eternity  ? 

The  ancient  republics  overlooked  the  worth  of  that  half  of  the 
human  race,  which  bore  the  mark  of  physical  infirmity.     GreecQi 
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so  esquisiiely  susceplible  to  the  principle  of  beauty,  so  skilled  ia 
wielding  all  the  elements  of  grace,  failed  to  appreciate  the  laieot 
excellence  of  woman.  If,  in  the  brief  season  of  youth  and  bloom, 
she  was  fain  to  admire  her  as  the  acanlhus-leaf  of  her  own  Co- 
rinthian capital,  she  did  not  discover,  that  like  that  very  column, 
might  have  added  stability  to  the  temple  of  freedom.  She  would 
not  believe,  that  her  virtues  might  have  aided  in  consolidating  the 
fabric  which  philosophy  embellished  and  luxury  overthrew. 

Rome,  notwithstanding  her  primeval  rudeness,  and  the  ferocity 
of  her  nolf-nurs'd  greatness,  seems  more  correctly,  than  polished 
Greece,  to  have  estimated  the  '  weaker  vessel.'  Here  and  there, 
upon  the  storm  driven  billows  of  her  history,  the  form  of  woman 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  still  stands 
forth  in  strong  relief,  amid  that  imagery,  over  which  time  has  no 
power.  Yet  where  the  bruie  force  of  the  warrior  was  counted 
godlike,  the  feebler  sex  were  prized,  only  in  their  approximation 
to  the  energy  of  a  sterner  nature,  as  clay  was  held  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  the  feet  of  that  mysterious  image  which  troubled  the 
visions  of  the  Assyrian  king. 

To  some  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  the  first  dawn  of 
liberty  gave  a  light  which  Greece  and  Rome,  so  long  her  favored 
votaries,  never  beheld.  Even  in  the  birth  of  their  political 
existence,  they  discovered  that  the  sex  whose  strength  is  in  the 
heart,  might  exert  an  agency  in  modifying  national  character. 
New  Grenada  set  an  example  which  the  world  had  not  before  seen. 
Ere  the  convulsive  struggles  of  revoluiion  had  subsided,  she  un- 
bound the  cloistered  foot  of  woman,  and  urged  her  to  ascend  the 
heights  of  knowledge.  She  established  a  college  for  females,  and 
gave  its  superintendence  lo  a  lady  of  talent  and  erudition.  We 
look  with  solicitude  toward  the  result  of  this  experiment.  We 
hope  that  our  sisters  of  the  '  cloud-crowned  Andes,'  may  be  en- 
abled to  secure  and  to  difliise  the  blessings  of  education,  and  that 
irom  their  abodes  of  domestic  privacy,  a  hallowed  influence  may 
go  forth,  which  shall  aid  in  reducingacbaosof  confiicting  elements 
to  order,  and  symmetry,  and  permanent  repose. 

In  our  own  country,  man,  invested  by  his  Maker  with  the  'right 
to  reign,'  has  nobly  conceded  to  her,  who  was  for  ages  a  vassal, 
equality  of  intercourse,  participation  in  knowledge,  guardianship 
over  his  dearest  possessions,  and  his  fondest  hopes.  He  is  content 
to 'bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,'  that  she  may  dwell  in 
plenty,  and  at  ease.  Yet  from  the  very  felicity  of  her  lot,  dangers 
arise.  She  is  Icrapied  to  rest  in  superficial  attainments,  to  yield 
to  that  indolence  which  spreads  like  rust  over  the  intellect,  and  to 
merge  the  sense  of  her  own  responsibilites  in  the  slumber  of  a 
luxurious  life.     These  tendencies  should  be  neutralized  by  an  ed- 
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ucation  of  utility,  rather  than  of  ornament.  Sloth  and  luxury,  the 
subverters  of  republics,  should  be  banished  from  her  vocabulary. 
It  is  expedient  that  she  be  surrounded  in  youth  with  every  motive 
to  persevering  industry,  and  severe  application  ;  and  that  in  maturity 
she  be  induced  to  consider  herself  an  ally  in  the  cares  of  life,  es- 
pecially in  the  holy  labor  of  rearing  the  immortal  mind.  While 
her  partner  stands  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  toiling  for  his 
stormy  portion  of  that  power  or  glory  from  which  it  is  her  privi- 
lege to  be  sheltered,  let  her  feel  that  to  her,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
domestic  sphere,  is  entrusted  the  culture  of  that  knowledge  and 
virtue,  which  are  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Happily  secluded  from 
lofty  legislation  and  bold  enterprise,  with  which  her  native  con- 
struction has  no  affinity,  she  is  still  accountable  to  the  government 
by  which  she  is  protected,  for  tlie  character  of  those  who  shall 
hereafter  obtain  its  honors,  and  control  its  functions. 

Her  place  is  in  the  quiet  shade,  to  watch  the  little  fountain,  ere 
it  has  breathed  a  murmur.  But  the  fountain  will  break  forth  into 
a  stream,  and  the  swelling  rivulet  rush  toward  the  sea;  and  she, 
who  was  first  at,  the  fountain  head  and  lingered  longest  near  the 
infant  streamlet,  might  best  guide  it  to  right  channels ;  or,  if  its 
waters  flow  complaining  and  turbid,  could  truest  tell  what  had 
troubled  their  source. 

Let  the  age  which  has  so  freely  imparted  to  woman  the  treasures 
of  knowledge,  add  yet  to  its  bounty,  by  inciting  her  to  gather  them 
with  an  unremitting  and  tireless  hand,  and  by  expecting  of  her  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  Demand  it  as 
a  debt.  —  Summon  her  to  abandon  inglorious  ease.  —  Arouse  her 
to  practise  and  to  enforce  those  virtues,  which  sustain  the  simplicity, 
and  promote  the  permanence  of  a  great  republic.  Make  her  an- 
swerable for  the  character  of  the  next  generation.  Give  her  this 
solemn  charge  in  the  presence  of  '  men  and  of  angels,'  —  gjrd  her 
for  its  fulfilment  with  the  whole  armor  of  education  and  piety,  and 
see  if  she  be  not  faithful  to  her  offspring,  to  her  country,  and  to 
her  God  1  L.  H.  S. 


EDUCATION    IN    MEXICO. 

▲DDBK88ED  TO  THK  AMERICAN   LTCEUM   BT  JUAN   RODRIGUEZ. 

Mexico,  March  SOth,  1833. 

In  comparing  the  situation  of  Mexico  with  what  it  was  at  the 
time  the  independence  of  the  country  was  first  proclaimed, 
its  bitterest  enemy  will  confess  it  has  made  great  advances  in 
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knowledge,  Ti  owes  its  progress  solely  to  liberty,  for  from  a  fa- 
tality inseparable  from  political  vacillations,  government  pays  llttla 
attention  to  so  interesting  a  subject.  To  the  scandal  of  philoso- 
phers, Ibe  adminislratioQ  which  has  jiHt  been  deposed,  at  iha 
same  time  that  in  the  capital  it  abolished  the  free  elementary 
schools,  opened  one,  in  which  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  appearing  on  the  theatre.  The  diplomatic  agents  ol  the  Repiib* 
lie  who  wero  in  Europe,  in  1830,  were  commissioned  to  engage 
comedians  but  were  never  inslrucied  to  purchase  elementary 
books  which  were  so  necessary  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  stud- 
ies of  youth. 

An  intelligent  traveller  will  be  much  surprised  in  visiting  the 
colleges  of  Mexico,  in  the  19ih  century.  The  Latin  grammar  is 
taught  in  the  same  way  it  was  eiglity  years  ago  ;  and  though  in- 
deed, they  teach  them  to  consmie  Cicero  and  Virgil,  they  do 
not  analyze  them ;  and  thebeautiesofihesejusdy celebrated  authors 
are  undiscovered. 

The  authors  commonly  used  by  the  colleges  of  the  Republic  for 
teaching  Philosophy,  are  Alsieni,  Jaquier,  Guevara,  Para,  and  Ro- 
seli,  writers,  whose  day  is  passed.  The  same  course,  however,  is 
pursued  for  those  young  men  who  intend  m  study  theology,  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  bar,  and  those  who  are  to  practice  med- 
icine. The  physics  which  are  found  in  these  book£,are,in  fact,  met- 
aphysics ;  truths,  which  are  no  longer  doubted,  are  in  them  con- 
tradicted ;  and  in  studying  them,  the  young  men  lose  the  lime 
which  might  be  spent  usefully  lo  themselves  imd  the  public. 

In  Ethics  months  are  lost,  esainining  the  indifference  of  human 
actions,  and  rjuestlons  on  the  system  of  probabilities  of  theological 
casuists;  while  they  neglect  the  principles  of  universal  morality 
which  ought  to  be  so  carefully  inculcated  on  young  men  in  their 
earliest  youth. 

The  Theology  which  is  learned  by  those  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  science,  is,  what  has  been  forged  by  ecclesiastics,  and 
disfigured  by  all  the  vices  with  which  the  learned  men  of  polished 
nations  have  painted  it.  Three  or  four  years  are  thus  employed, 
and  not  one  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Civil  Jurisprudence  is  taught  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
without  method  and  without  criticism.  The  masters  expound  doc- 
trines which  are  exploded  in  the  present  age,  in  place  of  those 
which  are  adopted  among  civilized  nations. 

The  study  of  the  canons  is  monstrous;  it  is  pursued  niiliout 
consecrating  a  single  day  to  Eicclesiastical  History,  and  it  appears 
[hat  they  do  not  even  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
church  ;  but  only  to  ."support  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  and  the  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.     There  is  but  one  establishment  in  which  there 
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18  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
ogy, and  the  other  sciences.  Botany  is  (aught  in  a  garden  attached 
to  the  federal  palace  ;  and  Medicine  in  the  university.  The  ar- 
rangement of  this,  is  worse  than  of  any  of  the  other  houses  for 
study.  It  is,  however,  the  only  one  in  which  medical  lectures  have 
been  given.  The  professors  have  had  the  prudence  not  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  ancient  statutes,  and  they  disseminate  among 
their  scholars  the  more  modern  doctrines  of  medical  science. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  in  so  concise  a  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  obstacles  that  science  meets  with,  in  these  establish- 
ments intended  for  its  promotion,  the  Mexicans  have  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  have  made  great  progress  in  learning. 
There  is  scarcely  any  student  that  does  not  understand  French ;  and 
English  is  growing  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  following  a 
literary  career.  We  have  learned  naturalists,  and  excellent  maps  of 
the  state  of  Mexico  have  just  been  finished  by  a  son  of  the  Re- 
public, D.  Ramon  de  Moral.  We  have  lawyers  well-instructed 
in  the  learned  works  of  Heineccius,  and  other  standard  authors. 
Among  our  physicians,  there  are  men  of  skill,  whose  reputation 
is  the  result  of  their  great  application.  Many  persons,  who  from 
their  age  might  be  expected  to  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, form  associations  for  the  promotion  of  belles-lettres,  legis- 
lation. Political  Economy,  Geography,  and  other  branches  of  equal 
utility. 

During  the  administration  of  Yturrigaray,  a  gazette  and  a  daily 
paper,  were  ihe  only  pcriodicnls,  in  all  that  is  called  New  Spain. 
Now,  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  the  twenty  states  of  the  confed- 
eration, there  are  periodicals  and  printing-presses,  multiplying  daily. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  has  brought  before  ihe  people,  questions 
of  great  pohtical  and  social  importance ;  and  if  in  Mexico,  as  in 
other  countries,  many  things  have  been  published  unworthy  the 
public  eye,  yet  many  dissertations  on  important  subjects  distin- 
guished by  their  learning  and  their  elegance  of  style  and  diction, 
have  also  appeared,  notwithstanding  that  in  none  of  the  colleges 
the  language  of  the  immortal  Saavedra  is  studied.  . 

There  are  few  schools  for  young  children,  and  still  fewer  that 
are  gratuitous.  The  most  noted  are  those  of  la  Filantropia^  and 
that  of  the  college  of  St  Gregorio ;  in  one  there  is  330,  and  in  the 
other  520  pupils.  In  the  former,  the  Lancasterian  plan  is  pursued, 
and  the  old  system  in  the  other ;  in  both  everything  necessary  for 
the  children  is  furnished.  The  first  receives  3000  pesos  from  the 
public  treasury  ;  the  other  is  supported  by  funds  given  by  D.  Juan 
Chavassia.  In  many  of  the  schools,  children  are  taught  branches, 
ivbich,  twenty  years  ago,  even  among  civilized  nations  were  not 
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thought  of — Frencli,  Geography,  WrititiE;,  Drawing,  and  Music. 
Tbeir  physical  educalian  is  not  neglected,  ihe  ^mnaslic  exercises  are 
used ;  and  ease  of  manner  is  iliou^bi  essential  to  lit  tliem  for 
society.  The  girls  are  taiis;ht  all  thai  is  sniiabie  for  their  sox,  for 
ihe  necessary  business  of  life,  and  lo  make  them  appear  agreeable 
among  those  of  (be  most  polisbed  education. 

There  are  not  so  many  children  in  ihe  free  schools  as  might  be 
admitted  ;  for  the  poverty  which  induces  llie  Americans  to  educate 
them,  makes  the  Spaniard  put  them  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  do  anything.  If  the  stocks  become  secure,  public  wealth 
will  increase,  and  new  funds  will  be  invested  for  popular  education  ; 
for  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  are  well  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  disseminating  the  fiist  principles  of  learning.  The 
present  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  commissioners  to  all 
the  colleges  of  the  capital  to  ascertain  their  situation,  and  to  devise 
mesri^for  their  increase  and  improvement.  Such  pUns  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  know  how  much  liberty  depends  on  the 
difTusion  of  knowledge. 

The  Mexicans,  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles  they  have 
bad  to  contend  with,  have  progressed  respectably  though  slowly, 
in  the  sciences.  In  a  few  years  legislators,  and  governors  will 
protect  the  cause  of  education  ;  the  establishments  dedicated  to  it 
will  be  reformed,  all  obstacles  will  be  removed,  and  our  youth, 
naturally  inclined  to  investigation,  will  be  crowned  with  the  laurel 
of  Minerva,  and  will  be  the  ornament  of  their  country. 

JuA.v  Rodriguez. 


[For  the  Annili  oF  EdieDlioD.j 
INDIVIDUAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  common  methods  of  instruction  Is, 
not  lo  call  into  exercise  the  various  faculties  of  body  and  mind, 
which  our  Creator  has  given  to  each  individual  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Alt  that  is  done  is  to  communicate  to 
the  learners  verbal  descriptions  of  what  others  have  perceived,  and 
the  reflections  suggested  by  their  perceptions.  By  the  common 
methods  of  teaching,  our  children  are  not  led  to  observe,  but  mere- 
ly to  learn  what  observations  others  have  made.  They  are  not 
taught  to  think,  but  to  receive  passively  what  others  have  thought. 
They  are  not  required  to  weigh  evidence,  reason  and  decide  for 
themselves,  but  to  accept  the  reasonings  and  decisions  of  other 
minds.     What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  in  the  common  processes  of 
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edacation,  our  youth  ore  not  led  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  own  ears,  and  understand  with  their  own  under- 
standings, but  to  receive  without  question  the  reports  of  other 
men's  observations  and  reflections.  Mind,  consequently,  is  but  the 
repetition  of  mind.  All  the  knowledge,  that  is  possessed  by  man- 
kind, was  actually  acquired  by  a  very  few  of  the  race,  and  from 
them  has  been  received  and  repeated  by  the  many.  The  field  of 
truth  has  been  entered,  and  labored  in,  by  only  an  individual  here 
and  there.  Others  have  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  these  solitary  in- 
vestigations. And  yet  every  individual  is  probably  so  placed  that 
he  might,  if  he  would,  survey  some  portion  of  the  field  of  truth 
under  peculiar  advantages.  If  ail  were  habituated,  as  all  should 
be,  to  use  their  own  senses,  and  reflect  upon  their  own  perceptions^ 
how  rapidly  would  the  bounds  of  science  extend  on  every  side  ! 
Where  now  there  is  one,  there  would  be  thousands  of  accurate 
observers  of  the  works  of  creation,  the  ways  of  Providence  and 
the  manners  of  men.  Thousands  who  now  look  about  them  *  with 
brute  unconscious  gaze,'  would  then  be  making  observations  with 
an  intelligent  eye,  and  ascertaining  important  facts,  which  might 
lead  them  or  others  to  invaluable  discoveries,  in  physical,  meta- 
physical and  moral  science. 

To  this  result,  I  repeat,  the  common  modes  of  instruction  do  not 
tend.  Our  youth  are  not  incited  to  seek  knowledge  for  themselves, 
but  merely  to  adopt  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  this  often  with 
implicit  faith,  which  is  enfeebling  to  the  mind.  Language,  the  lan- 
guage either  of  books,  or  of  oral  instruction,  is  the  means  by  which 
alone  ideas  are  suggested  to  them.  Their  ideas  therefore  are  ne-  ' 
cessarily  very  vague,  if  not  otherwise  inaccurate ;  for  language  is 
an  essentially  imperfect  medium  for  the  communication  of  truth. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  impart,  by  the  best  description  that 
was  ever  given,  the  same  complete  idea  which  is  given  to  the  mind 
when  the  thing  described  is  submitted  to  the  observation  of  the 
senses.  No  words,  however  well  adapted  and  well  arranged,  are 
strictly  speaking,  the  truth ;  they  can  be  no  more  than  the  represen 
lation,  which  some  one  may  give  of  his  idea  of  the  truth.  So  that 
in  the  common  methods  of  education,  our  children  are  not  nurtur- 
ed by  those  aliments,  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  provided  in 
rich  abundance  everywhere ;  but  by  such  ^admixtures  of  intellec- 
tual food  as  human  ingenuity  has  prepared.  Thus  are  their  minds 
confined  in  their  range,  and  stinted  in  their  growth.  And  they  go 
through  life  under  the  sad  mistake  that  books  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  while,  the  volumes  of 
nature,  of  providence,  and  of  man,  lie  open,  unread  before  them. 
*  Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not — ears  have  they,  but  they 
hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand.' 
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In  consequence,  liiile,  very  liille  of  the  field  of  truth  has  yet 
heen  explored.  Narrow  paths  are  seen  here  and  there;  but  on 
either  side  dense  forests  stand,  which  the  eye  of  man  has  never 
penetrated.  I  would  notspeak  disparagingly  of  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  guided  our  race  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  among 
men.  They  have  done  much,  and  deserve  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. But  iheir  achievements  lend  us  to  reflect  what  a  multi- 
tude of  minds  have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  dormant  or  inert.  If 
a  few  individuals  tmve  dune  so  much,  what  might  not  soon  be  ac- 
complished, if  all  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ? 
I  am  aware  that  in  time  past,  it  was  ihe  bad  policy  or  the  pride  of 
the  few  learned,  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  the 
many.  They  wrapped  up  what  they  knew  more  than  others,  in  a 
garb  of  mystery ;  and  clothed  the  results  of  their  observations  and 
redeciions  in  unintelligible  phrases,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
could  understand.  The  day  of  that  aristocracy  of  learning  is 
past.  In  New  England,  at  least,  it  is  recognised  as  the  right  and 
the  duly  of  all  to  seek  knowledge,  to  ibe  utmost  extent  of  their 
power  and  opportunities.  Nevertheless,  even  we  persist  in  the  gen- 
eral use  of  methods  of  instruction,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  those  ages  when  the  true  ineihofl  of  seeking  knowledge  had 
not  been  pointed  out ;  and  when  the  many  were  permitted  to  learn, 
only  so  much  as  the  few  thought  proper  to  teach  iliem. 

I  cordially  grant,  that  our  bnolis  are  prepared  with  a  more  gen- 
erous aim,  aye,  with  the  express  intention  of  assisting  the  many  in 
the  acquisition  of  troth.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  mis- 
take yet  to  be  corrected.  It  is  that  loo  much  dependence  is 
placed  upon  books,  alihougli  the  original  fountains  of  irnlh  are 
sending  out  their  streams  on  every  side.  Let  me  not  be  thought 
unfriendly  to  books.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  should  not  dare  to  re- 
strain the  multiplication  of  any  but  such  as  are  immoral.  Those, 
which  contain  the  records  of  discoveries,  that  have  been  made  in 
any  department  of  science,  are  of  course  invaluable.  And  those 
which  give  us  discussions  or  treatises  on  any  points  in  doubt  among 
the  learned,  may  be  of  great  use  in  quickening  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  directing  its  aim.  But  books  oug;ht  not  to  be  resorted  to  as 
the  primary  sources  of  knowledge ;  and  our  youth  should  never  be 
suffered  to  trust  implicitly  to  iliem.  They  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  powers  —  first,  to  make  accurate  obsen-alions 
upon  men  and  things,  and  patiently  to  reflect  upon  what  they  have 
observed.  They  will  then  be  prepared  to  derive  bene6l  from  the 
recorded  results  of  inquiries  upon  the  same  subjects,  made  by  oth- 
ers, in  different  or  more  enlarged  fields  of  observation.  If  all 
were  thus  educated,  (as  all  might  be  who  are  educated  at  all)  to 
be  active  searchers  after  truth,  instead  of  passive  recipieats  of  what 
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others  have  found,  how  fast  and  how  far  might  human  acqaisntioDS 
be  extended ! 

It  may  not  be  supposed,  that  with  the  help  of  the  most  careful 
direction  of  his  facuhies,  every  boy  would  become  a  Newton.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  each  one  would  become  an  adept  in  some 
branch  of  science  ;  and  all  would  then  be  active  agents  in  subdu- 
ing the  yet  unexplored  fields,  where  treasures  of  knowledge  are 
yet  to  be  found.  Whenever  I  behold  a  group  of  children,  1  know 
that  I  am  looking  upon  those,  who  possess  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection,  that  are  capable  of  efforts,  which,  alas  !  but  few  may 
ever  make  —  efforts  not  less  astonishing  than  those  which  have 
filled  the  passive  world  with  admiration.  There  may  be,  as  b 
now  generally  agreed,  original  differences  in  the  intellectual  capac- 
ities of  the  children  of  men.  Still  all  of  them,  who  are  not  idiots, 
possess  capacities,  which  few  exert  to  the  extent,  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  capacities  renders  obligatory. 

It  ought  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  education  to  do  for  every  in- 
dividual, what  has  been  left  in  almost  every  instance,  for  accident  to 
do,  that  is,  to  direct  his  faculties  to  those  objects,  in  creation,  prov- 
idence or  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  man,  which  will  give 
to  each  faculty  and  every  affection  their  appropriate  exercise. 
That  education  alone  can  be  considered  perfect  in  its  kind,  which 
aims  and  tends  to  develope  the  individual  being;  not  merely  to 
train  the  multitude  of  learners  to  think  alike,  and  speak  alike,  and 
move  alike  ;  which  leads  the  individual  to  exercise  fully  the  organs 
of  his  own  body  —  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  the  affections 
of  his  own  heart  —  that  is,  to  unfold  himself — to  become  what 
God  has  made  him  capable  of  being  —  to  avail  himself  of  his  own 
opportunities  for  observation  —  to  survey  the  physical  and  moral 
world  from  his  own  positions,  rightly  to  appreciate  the  relations, 
which  he  individually  sustains  ;  and  fulfil  well  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  himself.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  process,  which 
shall  lend  to  this  result,  must  be  instituted  with  reference  to  our 
whole  nature,  and  to  the  present  circumstances  of  our  being. 

Derby. 


[For  tbo  Annals  of  Education.] 
DISTINCT    ARTICULATION. 


A  DISTINCT  articulation  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  orthography 
are  two  qualifications,  which  are  too  seldom  found  in  any  degree  of 
perfection,  glaring  as  the  defect  may  appear.  Many  persons,  even 
in  reading,  not  to  speak  of  their  familiar  conversation,  mumble  and 
confuse  the  sound  of  their  words,  and  drop  letters  and  even  sylla- 
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bles  frequently ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  often  persons  of  a 
rank  in  society,  or  at  least  who  have  received  such  an  education, 
as  would  lead  us  to  expect  belter  things  of  them.  I  have  even 
beard  an  address  to  the  Supreme  Being  completely  deprived  of 
its  effect  forwant  of  a  distinct  articulation,  which,  added  lo  the  low 
tone  in  which  much  of  it  was  delivered,  rendered  it  in  a  great 
measure  inaudibie. 

Now  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  natural  impediments  exist  in  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  and  all  other  obstructions  are  capable  of  being 
overcome.  Nay,  even  these  may  in  some  degree  be  ameliorated, 
by  effort  and  exertion.  The  truth  is,  this  acquisition  is  not  much 
thought  of,  and  its  importance  is  not  sufficiently  weighed.  A  per- 
son can  generally  be  understood  by  his  acquaintances,  at  least,  if 
his  articulation  be  not  perfect,  or  his  pronunciation  correct. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  letters,  or  account  books,  of  such 
persons,  we  shall  find  other  marks  of  their  ignorance  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  imagine  that  iheir  writing  is  copied  from  their 
pronunciation.  How  difficult  it  is  to  find^among  the  common,  even 
the  higher  classes  of  a  people,  those  whose  writing  is  free  from  bad 
orthography  '.  This  would  seem  to  us  as  inexcusable,  as  any  on 
the  list  of  common  faults.  It  argues  an  inattention  10  the  spelling- 
book,  that  famed  and  abundantly  useful,  though  too  often  hated 
volume,  that  is  highly  unbecoming  and  derogatory  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  scholarship.  But  to  speak  seriously;  cannot  a  people 
so  notorious  as  a  reading  people,  whose  libraries  are  well  stored, 
cannot  ihey,  reading  as  much  as  they  do,  remember  from  the  lime 
they  lay  down  a  book  till  tiiey  take  up  their  pen,  how  the  words  of 
their  own  language  should  be  speh  ?  We  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  doing  this. 

But  we  wish  lo  apply  some  remedy  to  these  evils,  Not  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  have  saved  Greece,  unless  a 
spirit  of  action  had  been  roused  in  Alliens,  to  march  against 
Philip,  to  conquer  or  die.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  speak 
distinctly,  rather  than  encouraged  lo  speak  rapidly  and  fluently. 
Fluency  will  come  of  practice.  Thus  must  the  evil  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  What  the  parent  will  not  or  cannot  do,  must  be  done 
at  school.  Pronunciation  must  be  taught  as  a  school  exercise,  or 
this  evil  will  not  be  cured.  No  wonder,  when  in  a  school  boy's 
dialect,  the  interrogation,  '  Sir,  may  I  leave  my  seat  ?'  as  we  have 
practically  witnessed  is,  '  Semmc  leemy  seatT  (for  thus  was  it  by 
many  spoken  in  the  school  we  had  the  honor  to  attend  in  our  boy- 
hood,) —  no  wonder,  we  say,  thai,  such  being  the  case,  bad  articu- 
lation should  be  so  common  among  those  of  whom  boys  are  said 
lo  be  the  miniature.  Much  is  learned  by  example.  The  master 
should  be  possessed  of  a  good  articulation,  and  he  should  thus 
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teach  by  his  example,  what  it  becomes  his  duty  to  inculcate  by 
precept. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  formation  in  academies  and  schools 
of  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  in  these  acquirements.  We 
think  boys  might  thus  be  made  to  do  much  in  some  such  way  to 
improve  themselves  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

We  have  heard  of  Lyceums,  and  'all  sorts  of  plans  for  improve- 
ment' in  science,  philosophy,  &c  ;  but  the  plan  of  teaching  people 
how  10  write  and  speak  their  own  tongue,  which,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  a  large  portion  are  unable  to  do,  would  he,  we  believe,  a 
novel  project,  though  not  less  useful  than  new.  Why  not  defer 
teaching  people  Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Botany,  till 
they  have  thoroughly  learned  the  rudiments  of  their  own  language? 

We  might  here  speak  of  bad  grammar,  which  is  not  the  least 
disagreeable  or  the  least  general  of  faults  in  regard  to  language. 
Every  one,  almost,  is  taught  grammar  at  school,  and  so  every  one 
is  taught  spelling  and  reading.  But  who  speaks  better  grammar 
for  having  studied  it,  as  the  phrase  is  ?  Now  must  these  things  be 
so  ?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  people  can  be  taught  what,  above 
all  things,  they  ought  to  know,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own 
language  ?  We  believe  there  is.  We  assuredly  believe  it.  We 
are  confident  that  the  people  can  be  *  brought  right^  on  thiis  subject. 
And  we  feel  assured  that  this  neglect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  indifference  and  neglect,  or  the  ignorance  and  disqualifica- 
tion, of  those  who  are  appointed  to  instruct  the  youth  of  our 
countrv. 

Suitable  men,  then,  must  in  the  first  place  be  placed  in  charge 
of  our  youth  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  and  when  the  people  at 
large  feel,  in  all  its  strength,  the  importance  of  education  in  its 
elementary  parts,  then  may  we  expect  the  state  of  things  will  be 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  till  then. 


[From  the  Academician.] 
EXAMINATIONS    AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Academician  and  Southern  Journal 
of  Education,  published  at  Milledgeville,  Geo.,  we  find  an  extract 
from  a  report  by  W.  Baird,  read  before  the  Teachers'  Society 
of  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  Examinations  and  Exhibitions.  .  The 
following  are  the  views  in  regard  to  Examinations. 

•  Examinations  should  be  thorough  upon  every  branch  of  study, 
before  a  select  number  of  literary  gentlemen  ;  and  be  conducted 
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principally  by  the  leacliers  themselves.  The  object  of  an  ex- 
amination being  to  exhibit  iheHdeliiy  of  ilie  teacher  —  tlie  standing 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  IruD  character  of  the  school  —  every  branch 
of  study  should  be  taken  up  —  every  imporlant  priiiciple  should 
be  brought  under  review,  and  the  pupil  made  to  exhibit  what  he 
doei  not  know,  as  well  as  what  he  does  know.  To  effect  this,  be 
should  be  taken  ofTtlie  book  as  well  as  on  it  —  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  as  well  as  in  it.  He  should  be  tlirown  upon  his  own  resources 
—  be  required  to  take  up  each  principle  and  wield  it  himself — to 
originate  examples  illustrative  of  every  principle,  and  give  the  '  why 
and  wherefore  of  everytliinj;  he  advances.  All  this  should  be  done 
before  a  select  number  of  literary  gentlemen,  fnliy  coinpeieni  lo 
decide  upon  the  character  of  every  performance,  whose  special 
business  it  should  be  to  attend  through  the  whole  course  of  llie  ex- 
amination ;  with  unbiassed  minds  to  mark  fidelity  where  apparent, 
and  collusion,  when  attempted,  to  award  the  palm  to  tnerii,  and 
roark  the  defection  of  the  oeglif;ent.  An  examination  of  this  kind 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  test  of  scholarship,  and  to  answer  the  ends  of 
its  institution. 

'  A  large  assembly  on  such  occasions,  is  perhaps  not  desirable. 
For  tliough  the  attendance  of  parents  and  guardians  affords  en- 
couragement both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  a  very  large  promiscuous 
audience  tends  to  create  in  the  minds  of  teacher  and  scholar,  an 
unnatural  excitement,  aSbrds  too  great  a  temptation  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display,  and  frequently  interferes  greatly  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  exercises. 

'  Examinations,  we  have  said,  should  be  conducted  principally  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  Few  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in 
imparting  instruction,  or  in  some  other  way  unusually  conversant 
with  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  in  their  minutia;  and  depths  profound,  to 
go  through  them  with  the  order,  accuracy,  and  rigid  scrutiny  above 
recommended.  But  if  ever  so  competent,  most  persona  feel  a 
great  delicacy  in  publicly  examining  the  pupils  of  another.  iVIod- 
est  youth  also  dread  lo  be  examined  by  any  but  their  teachers; 
and  their  perturbation  of  feeling  often  prevents  ibeir  exhibiting 
their  real  aitainmenis.  Hence  examinations  left  to  be  conducted 
by  parents,  guardians,  or  occasional  visitors,  can  seldom  be  relied 
on  as  accurate  tests  of  real  scholarship.  The  mode  of  examining 
is  frequently  injudicious,  genei-ally  superficial,  and  always  irregular. 
An  occasional  question  is  put  by  one  and  another ;  the  pupil  be- 
comes confused,  loses  confidence,  answers  at  random,  forgets,  and 
for  the  time,  is  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  glow  of  confusion  burn- 
ing on  his  cheek,  and  the  chagrin  consequent  upon  failure.  The 
great  burden  of  examining  should  therefore  always  rest  upon  the 
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teacher.  After  he  has  gone  through  with  a  regular  course,  occa- 
sional questions  might  with  propriety  be  put  by  others ;  but  no 
other  should  be  known  as  the  regular  examiner.  How  long  a  time 
should  be  spent  in  an  examination,  must  depend  upon  the  number 
of  classes  to  be  examined,  and  the  number  of  studies  to  which 
they  have  attended.  But  if  it  required  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  we 
would  say,  let  the  examination  be  thorough.  Time  spent  in  exam- 
inations of  a  proper  kind,  is  never  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gen- 
erally benefits  the  cause  of  education  tenfold  more  thap  the  same 
time  spent  in  teaching  would  do,  were  examinations  entirely  dis- 
pensed vviih.  How  often  they  should  be  held,  must  also  depend 
on  circimislances  ;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  general  and  public 
examinations  should  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year.  Quarterly  ex- 
aminations of  a  more  private  nature,  when  convenient,  would  also 
be  desirable.  The  importance  of  such  examinations  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  reflecting  mind.  Every  school  should  rise  or  fall, 
according  to  its  own  merit.  But  without  examinations,  parents 
must  judge  principally  of  the  character  of  schools  by  the  progress 
of  their  own  children.  Insulated  examples  are  seldom  a  correct 
criterion.  Hence,  even  if  parents  were  always  fully  competent  to 
estimate  the  progress  of  their  children,  false  impressions  would 
probably  be  numerous.  It  is  from  the  progress  of  a  school  "  en 
masse,^'  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  and  examinations  are  the 
only  proper  test  of  that  progress.' 

These  remarks  certainly  deserve  the  serious  reflection  of  those 
who  object  to  these  public  displays  of  their  pupils,  and  should 
lead  them  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  and  experiment,  whether  the  evik 
may  not  be  remedied  by  changing  the  mode  of  conducting  them. 
The  reporter  then  goes  on  to  present  in  their  favor  the  argument 
that  they  serve  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  pupils.  As  this  is 
beyond  debate,  and  is  with  us  and  many  of  our  readers  one  of  the 
most  serious^objections  to  examinations,  we  pass  it  over,  and  present 
the  remarks  on  exhibitions. 

'  Exhibitions,  like  examinations,  have  their  defects  ;  and  as  they 
are  frequently  conducted,  we  consider  them  of  a  doubtful,  if  not 
entirely  objectionable  character,  especially  where  they  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  of  a  theatrical  kind.  They  have  recently 
been  much  reprobated,  and  entirely  excluded  from  some  of  our 
most  respectable  institutions.  This  is  however  going  to  an  ex- 
treme. By  judicious  management,  their  objectionable  features 
might  be  removed,  and  many  benefits  derived  from  them.  Public 
speaking  should  be  attended  to  by  the  male  members  of  every 
school.  We  think  therefore  that  exhibitions,  consisting  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  few,  well  selected  dialogues,  with  the  alternate  read- 
ing of  essays,  and  the  delivering  of  short,  pithy,  and  appropriate 
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orations,  select  and  originBl,  are  calculated  lo  be  eminently  useHjI. 
But  those  only  of  ifae  simplest  kind  we  tliink  commendable.  Or- 
aloiy  is  an  all  important  acquisition,  and  should  be  cultivated  at  an 
early  ase ;  and  ihe  perforinance  of  simple  plays,  and  spii'iled  dia- 
logues, ilie  adaptation  of  voice,  e^eslure,  countenance,  he,  lo  the 
spirit  of  the  pieces  and  Ihe  character  assumed,  is  well  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence,  improve  enunciation,  and  give  freedom  and 
ease  of  aciiou.  But  here  the  greatest  difficulty  ts  lo  be  appre- 
hended. In  this  adaptation,  lies  the  great  art  of  the  successful 
performer.  And  if  the  pieces  selected  be  of  a  complicated  and 
intricate  nature,  few  boys  can  be  found  in  common  schools  and 
academies,  capable  of  performing  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Fail- 
ure here  ruins  all.  Hence  it  is  at  great  hazard  that  such  are  at- 
tempted ;  and  a  great  sacrifice  must  always  be  made,  eidier  of 
time  in  previous  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  performer ;  or  a 
failure  must  ensue,  and  a  consetjuenl  torture,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
feelings  of  the  audience,  at  seeing  superior  pieces  unmercifully 
mangled.  The  ludicrous  and  riotous  scenes  attending  ihe  per- 
fonnance  of  such  pieces  are  also  much  to  be  deprecated,  Pieces 
selected  for  such  occasions  should  therefore  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  entirety  within  the  comprehension  of  ibe  student  —  free 
from  everything  ludicrous,  and  should  have  a  decidedly  moral  ten- 
dency. They  shtiold  be  accurately  committed  [o  memory,  and  be 
frequently  acted  over  previous  to  the  exhibition,  with  erent  care, 
and  always  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  teacher,  or  some 
other  suitable  person.  Otherwise,  incorrect  ideas  of  speaking  will 
be  fanned,  and  unnatural  tones  of  voice,  and  modes  of  gesture 
acquired,  greatly  to  Ihe  injury  of  the  performer,  and  which  per- 
haps no  future  exertion  can  remedy.  Arranged  and  conducted  as 
above  recommended,  we  do  not  conceive  that  exhthiiions  can  do 
any  harm;  and  we  believe  thai  so  far  as  improvemcni  in  public 
speaking  is  concerned,  ihey  may  do  much  good.' 


EVILS    OF    EXHIBITIONS    OF    PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

[Tni;  followiDB  article  from  the  Joun 
Ihe  reaulta  oCelporieQcc,  in  rogiril  li 
high  standing,] 

'  We  have  but  little  partiality  for  ilie  public  exliibiiions  nf  orato- 
ry, which  are  so  common  in  schools  like  our  own.  They  hav'e 
tbeir  advaotBges,  inasmuch  as  they  interest  the  pupils  engaged  in 
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them,  and  are  always  abundantly  gratifying  to  parents.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  better  calculated  to  secure  popularity  for  a  school  than 
successful  performances  of  this  kind  ;  for  when  is  parental  vanity 
more  agreeably  entertained  than  when  in  the  acting  of  the  boy  it 
presages  the  eloquence  of  the  man  ?  They  may  serve,  too,  to  cher- 
ish a  taste  for  elocution ;  they  supply  an  innocent  subject  of  ex- 
citement, and  in  several  points  of  view  may  have  their  uses.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  sometimes  indulged  in  them  ourselves ;  but  we 
believe  that  in  general  they  are  much  overrated.  They  are  at- 
tended with  serious  evils,  and  are  not  productive  of  the  principal 
good  effects  at  which  they  aim. 

*  One  objection  to  these  exhibitions,  is  the  waste  of  time  which 
they  occasion.  Unless  they  are  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  schooli 
of  course  they  will  not  be  attempted.  But  for  this  purpose,  they 
require  much  previous  preparation.  There  must  be  many  rehear- 
sals. Each  of  the  young  performers  must,  by  frequent  repetition, 
be  made  perfect  in  his  piece.  Sentence  by  sentence  he  is  taught 
to  *'  speak  the  speech  as  it  has  been  pronounced  to  him."  All  this 
consumes  time,  besides  that  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
both  instructor  and  pupil  from  other,  and  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant matters.  The  exhibition  being  a  rare  occasion,  everything 
else  must  yield  to  it.  Nor  would  the  time  thus  expended  be  lost 
were  it  devoted  to  instruction  in  elocution,  to  developing  the  prin- 
ciples of  impressive  speaking ;  but  employed  as  it  is  in  merely  drill- 
ing a  number  of  boys  to  their  allotted  parts  in  a  show,  it  is  time 
in  a  great  measure  thrown  away.  For  what,  after  all,  have  the 
speakers  acquired  of  the  science  of  elocution.  A  B  and  C  can 
recite  their  speeches  perhaps  to  admiration,  but  in  that  their  attain- 
ments end. 

*  Another  objection  to  these  exhibitions  is,  that  they  often  confer 
distinction  upon  the  unworthy  members  of  a  school.  The  only 
requisite  for  success  on  such  occasions  is  a  talent  for  declamation, 
and  this,  it  unfortunately  happens,  is  often  a  solitary  talent.  Who 
knows  not,  thattlie  most  famous  spouter  may  be  the  poorest  schol- 
ar, or  the  most  mischievous  idler  in  the  community  ?  Nevertheless 
at  the  exhibition  he  is  the  foremost  man.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
day.  His  are  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  while  his  studious  and 
deserving  companions  are  unrewarded  and  unknown.  We  do  not 
undervalue  a  talent  for  declaiming ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that 
on  the  only  day  in  the  year  in  which  a  school  presents  itself  for 
public  approbation,  the  palm  should  be  awarded  not  to  genuine 
merit,  but  to  flourishing  gesture,  or  "  voxet  praeterea  nihil." 

*  In  a  Christian  school  it  will  always  be  considered  a  further  evil 
in  exhibitions,  that  they  tend  so  much  to  the  encouragement  of 
vanity  and  a  love  of  applause.    To  show  off  well,  to  be  admired, 
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is  the  object  conslanlly  in  view.  And  nhen  we  recullect  that  to 
attain  this  object,  mimicry,  buffoonery  and  whatever  will  excite  a 
laugh  are  often  resorted  to,  we  must  admit  that  the  graiifieaiion  is 
dearly  bought. 

'These  evils,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  always  exist  in  the  same 
degree,  and  like  many  other  evils  should  be  borne  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  good  from  which  they  are  inseparable.  True,  but  in 
the  present  Instance  the  greater  good  itself  is  uncertain.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  exhibitions  tend  to  that  improvement  in  ime 
eloquence,  which  is  their  professed  end.  The  Instruction  which 
precedes  them  may  make  good  actors,  but  not  genuine  orators. 
Eloquence  it  impatiioned  sinceritif.  In  its  very  essence  it  is  op- 
posed  to  everything  artificial.  It  is  pure  nature,  and  indebted,  per- 
haps less  than  any  other  excellence,  to  the  tricks  of  art.  Almost 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  taught  with  a  view  to  effective  speaking 
is  distinctness  of  enunciation.  Here  drilling  is  of  service,  and 
good  habits  may  be  formed  that  will  last  through  life  ;  but  gesture, 
emphasis,  inflection,  Sjc,  must  be  left  very  much  to  individual  feel- 
ing and  manner  of  expression.  Instruction  in  these  points  must 
be  given  with  judgment.  General  principles  only  should  be  incul- 
caiM,  otherwise  the  young  speaker  will  do  little  more  than  copy 
his  model.  As  Quimilian,  on  being  asked  what  was  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  thing  in  oratory,  answered,  Delivery,  so  we  would  say 
that  the  first,  second  and  third  thing  in  delivery  is  natural  manner. 
Now  in  the  most  successful  school  exhibitions  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed, the  performances  of  the  boys,  so  far  frojn  displaying  any 
natural  manner,  have  generally  been  close  imitiitions  of  the  lone, 
gestures  and  emphasis  of  their  instructors.  They  played  their 
part  very  well ;  they  were  excellent  automata  ;  but  to  a  discern- 
mgeye,  gaveno  proof  of  their  ever  attaining  to  genuine  eloquence. 
Our  readers  may  have  observed,  as  we  have  ourselves,  that  boys 
who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  their  schools  in  declamation,  are 
seldom  heard  of  in  after  life,  as  eminent  men  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
senate,  or  at  the  bar.  The  contrary  is  occasionally  the  fact ;  but 
we  suspect  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

'These  had  long  been  our  views,  when  we  met  with  the  follow- 
ing in  Whaiely's  Rhetoric.  As  the  authority  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  will  be  conclusive  on  the  subject,  we  give  the 
passage  at  length. 

'  One  important  practical  maxim  resulting  from  the  views  here 
taken,  is  the  decided  condemnation  of  all  recitation  of  tpeechei  by 
school-boys ;  a  practice  so  much  approved  and  recommended  by 
many,  with  a  view  to  preparing  youths  for  public  speaking  in  after 
life.     It  is  to  be  condemned,  however,  (supposing  the  foregoing 
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principle  correct,)  not  as  useless  merely,  but  absolutely  pernicious, 
with  a  view  to  that  object.     ♦     *     *     If  there  is,  as  is  evident, 
much    difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  even  by  one  who  is  delivering, 
on  a  serious  occasion,  kis  own  composition,  before  he  can  complete- 
ly succeed  in  abstracting  his  mind  from  all    thoughts  of  his   own 
voice — of  the  judgment  of  the  audience  on  his  performance,  8cc, 
and  in  fixing  on  the  matter,  occasion,  and  place  —  on  every  circum- 
stance which  ought  to  give  the  character  to  his  elocution — bow 
much  must  this  difficulty  be  enhanced,  when  neither  the  sentiments 
he  is  to  utter,  nor  the  character  he  is  to  assume,  are  his  own,  or 
even  supposed  to  be  so,  or  anywise  connected  with  him  ;  —  when 
neither  the  place,  the  occasion,  nor  the  audience,  which  are  actual- 
ly piesenty  have  anything  to  do  with  the  substance  of  what  is  said. 
It  is  therefore    almost   inevitable,  that  he  will  studiously    form  to 
himself  an  artificial  manner  ;*  which,  especially  if  he  succeed  in  it, 
will  probably  cling  to  him  through  life,  even  when  he  is  delivering 
his  own  compositions  on  real  occasions.     The  very  best  that  can 
be  expected,  is,  that  he  should  become  an  accomplished  actor  — 
possessing  the  plastic  power  of  putting  himself,  in  imagination,  so 
completely  into  the  situation  of  him  whom  he  personates,  and  of 
adopting,  for  the  moment,  so  perfectly,  all  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  that  character,  as  to  express  himself  exactly  as  such  a  person 
would  have  done,  in  the  supposed  situation.     Few   are  likely  to 
attain  such  perfection  ;  but  he  wlio  shall  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  will  have  taken  a  most  circuitous  route  to  his  propos- 
ed object,  if  that   object  be,  not  to  qualify  himself  for  the  stage, 
but  to  be  able  impressively  to  deliver  in  public,  on  real'and  import- 
ant occasions,  his  own  sentiments.     He  will  have  been  carefully 
learning  to  assume,  what,  when  the  real  occasion  occurs,  need  not 
be  assumed,  but  only  expressed.     Nothing  surely  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous, than  laboring  to  acquire  the  an  of  pre^encZtwg'  to  be  what 
he  is  710^,  and  to  feel,  what  he  does  not,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
enabled,  on  a  real   emergency,  to  pretend  to  be  and  to  feel  just 
what  the  occasion  itself  requires  and  suggests :  in  short,  to  person- 
ate himself.^ 

Aye,  to  personate  himself.  This  is  the  art.  Study  to  acquire 
this  ;  or  rather  you  have  it  already.  Study  to  unlearn  and  undo 
what  prevents  the  exercise  of  it.  Your  own  manner  is  always 
best.     Pei*sonate  yourself. 

*  <  Some  have  used  the  expression  of  *  a  conscious  manner,*  to  denote  tbtt 
which  results  (either  in  conversation — in  the  ordinary  actions  of  life — or  in 
public  speaking)  from  the  anxious  attention  which  some  persons  feel  tu  the 
opinion  the  company  may  form  of  them;  —a  consciousness  of  being  watched 
and  scrutinized  in  every  word  and  gesture,  together  with  an  extreme  anxiety  far 
approbation,  and  dread  of  censure.* 


If 
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LISTENING    TO    AN    DNKNOWN    TONGUE. 

Otn.x  he  thai  has  listened  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  an  address  or 
exercise  in  an  unknown  language,  when  everj-ihing  around  him  was 
quiet,  can  appreciate  the  insupportitble  weariness  of  (he  lask.  And 
yet  our  children  are,  lo  a  greal  extent,  subjected  to  It,  at  every 
period  of  public  worship.  The  almost  universal  consent  of  the 
cominuaity  requires  Ihat  children  should  attend  on  public  religious 
instruction  ;  and  yet,  by  a  consent  almost  as  universal,  that  instruc- 
tion is  aiven  in  terms  which  are  generally  as  unintelligihie  to  them 
as  Arabic.  We  must  confess  that  our  heart  often  sickens  to  see 
intelligent  beings,  shut  up,  as  "The  Father's  Book'  describes  it, 
between  high  walls,  on  a  high  seat,  incapable  of  seeing,  and  unable 
to  understand  what  they  hear ;  and  nothing  but  the  security  from 
evil  influences,  and  the  privilege  thus  gained  for  the  parent,  would 
justify  in  our  view  so  irksome  an  imprisonment,  on  the  day  of 
sacred  rest  —  the  festival  of  Christian  lands.  We  have  looked 
around  wiih  ostonishmeni,  to  think  that  the  same  collection  of  peo- 
ple who  would  rise  in  indignation,  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  force 
upon  them  the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  who  pour  upon  it  ridicule  and 
reproach  without  measure,  never  think  of  providing  inlelligible 
prayers  and  discourses  for  their  children.  On  no  subject  have 
we  been  more  anxious  to  raise  a  voice  of  remonstrance  ;  but  we 
have  stopped  in  despair,  when  we  have  thought  again,  how  few 
were  to  be  found  who  could  speak  the  language  of  children,  or  who 
would  condescend  to  its  weakness.  Happily,  our  Infant  and  Sun- 
day Schools  have  compelled  some,  and  induced  others,  lo  attempt 
it ;  and  the  attention  even  of  entire  congregations  has  been  called 
to  the  subject.  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  public  service 
for  children  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
final  results.  We  are  happy  to  hear,  however,  of  a  few  clergy- 
men disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  iliis  arduous  part  of  their 
profession  ;  and  of  some  who  are  ready  to  sustain  lliem.  We 
cordially  wish  success  to  the  plan.  We  cannot  heller  exhibit  our 
views  than  in  the  following  lively  satire  from  the  'Western 
Luminary.' 

'How  deBiituteofBll  common  sense  doBome  men  appear  in  their  add  reu- 
es  to  children,  to  colored  people,  and  ill  informed  congrcgnlLons !     Not 

long'  since  a Preacher  addreaged  a  country  Sabbath   School  in  the 

following  strain,  which  mi^lit  as  well  have  been  spoken  in  High  Dutch,  or 
DDtludish  Guinea.    With  it  I  send  the  traosUtioD : ' 
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A  JvTKifiLE  Lecture.  TRAifiLATtojr. 

My  rupected  juvenile  auditor* : 

The  Deity  is  an    invisible  essence.      He  An  Aootuf  to  Cuivdwlmw, 

Dot  only  occupies  the  vtst  spaces  of  this  mun-  ^    -.        r^-u 

dane  sphere,  but  fills  the    ethereal  blue  ex-  '^yJ^^V^  Children  : 

tended   beyond  the  heavenly  concave.      Im-  ^od  is  everywhere,  vet  yoa 

meosity  U  his  antichamber ;  and  by  the  omni-  f»^2?J  ^  *»»"•    ^]^^  althoogh 

potent   energies  of  his  mighty  aim,  he  con-  ne  "Iw  heaven  and   earth,  and 

ducU  the  movements  of   the  heavenly  orbs.  J0»a»  "P  ^^^  .'"°  ^^^  8ta«,  yet 

And  yet  your  inmost  reins  are  unveiled  in  his  »«    ^*e»  ^^^    ®'   y«>«      He 

«cht,  and  he  comprehends  every  menUl  emo-  ^^^^^  "!  »"?*  y^  ,<Jo»  »  thi«*. 

tioQ.     Nothing  is  *o  complicated  that  he  can-  ?^  f^Y;.  *"  *"«  ^^k,  as  weU  u 

not  unravel  it.    Nothing  so  minute  he  cannot  1"  the  light.  And  nnce  he   is  a 

comprehend.      Nothing  so  obscure,  that   he  J"**  God,   who   puniahei  erery 

cannot  ferret  it  out.    Nothing  so  insignificant,  one   who  does  bad,    and    loves, 

as  to  be  beneath  his  ken.     Nothing  so  hidden  J°a   ^.T'^^^*  *"  ^'^^  ^^  ff^* 

as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  scrutinizing  P®  will  at  the  day  of  judpnent, 

fflance.     Infinite  justice  too  is  an  attribute  of  inqu».rf  »nto  all  you  did  or  thought 

Divinity  ;— it  is  therefore  a  logical  and  natural  or  said  in  the  world.     If  it  wu 

■equencejthateveryexpressionof  the  tongue,  bad,  you    will  be  dnven  away 

every  overt  action,  and  every  inscrutable  emo-  ^^,^  "*™»  **  *?•   Sariour  says, 

tioa  of  the  thinking  principle,  must  sooner  or  la-  **  *"to  ©jerlasUng  punishment*' 

Cer  pass  his  review.  Those  which  are  obnoxious  ^^^  if  what  you  now  do  U  ^ood ; 

to  his  immaculate  requirements,  will  have  a  »[ '^'^t^yo"  do  "done  because 

condemnation  awarded  them,  which  shall  fully  ^"^  Bible   and  God   tells  you   to 

meet  the  reqaisiUons  and  threatened  penalUes  ^o  it,  and  you  love  to  do  as  the 

of  an  infinitely  holy  law ;  while  those    who  fi'?/«  says,  God  will  call  you  his 

habitually  conducted  themselves   with  an  eye  *^""'^'"^.'?'  **"*"  "y  ^o  you,  *  come 

to  his  glorification,  will  be  adjudged  mete  for  ™y  children,  go  to  heaven  with 

the  welcome   plaudit,    '  Come   ye  sancUfied,  J*®,  to  live   where   I   am,  with 

enter  upon   the    full   fruition  of    the  Deity's  "^'y  »nge's,  and  with  christians,' 

presence,  where  you  shall  associate  with  ser-  *"^".  ^^^'^  J^^    ™*y  ^^^^    ^id 

aphic    legions,  be   inmates  in   glory  with  re-  P^J^^^  *"«  *>«  "^^PPy  for  millions 

deemed  myriads,  shall  join  tlie  music  of  the  ^^  years, 
spheres,  and  with  angel  voices  shall   attune 
your  golden  harps  to  notes  of  sweeter  sym- 
phony. 

*The  contrast  between  roundabout  bombast,  and  plain  pointed  language, 
will  be  obvious.  Many  public  addresses  as  much  need  a  '  translation,'  as 
the  'lecture.'  Without  that  translation,  they  are  in  effect  of  no  more  ser- 
vice than  mere  Hottentot  gibberish.       Let  preachers,  exhorters,  Sabbath 

school  teachers,  take  a  hint  from  Q.' 
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THE    8CH00L-R00BI. 

The  season  of  withering  heat  has  come.  Many  of  our  schools  enjoy  a 
vacation  at  this  season ;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  panting,  fainting  teachers, 
we  could  wish  this  privilege  were  extended  to  all.  But  this  again  would 
impose  a  burden  almost  as  heavy,  upon  each  of  many  parents,  in  providing 
them  safe  employments  and  amusements  at  this  critical  season.  Let  this 
thought  cheer  teachers  who  aro  ready  to  sink  under  the  oppressive  heat. 
Let  Uiem  show  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  indulgence  towards  their  pupils, 
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and  let  them  use  every  eSbrt  to  preserve  Ihe  air  of  the 
pure,  and  its  tewperBlure  comfortable.  Neglect  of  c'  '' 
limea  a  trknagresaion  of  the  lawa  of  nature  — a  positive  ain  ;  out  ai,  una 
•euon  it  may  be  visited  with  a  fatal  penalty.  Let  ibe  schonl-room,  and  all 
•round  il,  bo  kept  ac  nip  ulously  clean.  Walch  every  source  of  corruption  to 
the  ait  in  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  fermenting  vegetables,  stngDiint  wtter, 
&c,  whicb  an  Aug-uat  aun  will  easily  convert  into  Boating  poison.  When- 
ever and  wherever  it  occurs,  direct  imrnediate  cleansing  ;  or.  if  tbia  is  im- 
practicable, apply  lime  or  chloride  of  lime  without  delay.  Still  watch  and 
caution  your  pupils  against  fruit ;  but  do  not  forget  an  equally  important 
caution,  against  too  much  exposure  to  Ibe  sun,  a  subject  which  children 
da  not  understand ;  and  the  improper  use  of  cold  water-  Repealed  in- 
ataacea,  even  thia  season,  have  proved,  that  the  mere  exposure  to  a  hot 
Bun  may  produce  what  ij  termed  a  '  aun  stroke,'  HometiincB  terniinatinz 
in  apeudy  death,  sometimes  in  fever,  bruin  fevor,  and  even  insanity.  Sud- 
den changes  from  a  very  cool  place  to  the  hot  aun,  violent  exercise  in 
Ibe  aun,  especially  bareheaded,  and  above  ail,  the  drinking  of  cold  water, 
when  the  heat  or  fatigue  have  exhausted  the  body,  increase  Ihe  danger. 
Your  pupils  may  escape  without  these  cautiona ;  hut  If  one  life  should  be 
lost  for  want  of  them,  could  you  ever  forgive  yourself?  Is  it  not  worth 
constant  care  to  avoid  thia  hazard, 


The  heat  which  withers  our  etrcngth  it  cheering  to  the  farmer,  and 
necessary  to  our  own  e^cistence.  A  kind  Providence  sends  it  to  prepare 
the  products  of  the  earth  for  our  use ;  and  every  ray  that  scorches  uf,  ia 
ripening  Ihe  ^rain  on  which  we  are  to  feed  during  the  winter.  Remind 
your  children  of  this,  when  Ihoy  are  impatient  with  the  heat.  The  general 
coolness  of  this  season  has  left  our  fruits  imperfectly  ripe ;  and  nothmg  but 
intense  heat  can  give  them  wholesome  sweetness,  and  thus  secure  one  of 
ourhishest  enjoyments.  Insects  are  multiply  mg;  and  even  in  our  climate, 
patience  is  sometimeB  exhausted  by  their  attack^  upon  ourselves  and  our 
domestic  animals.  Tell  your  chililrcn  that  they  art  the  teaengtra  pro- 
vided by  a  kind  Providence  to  devour  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  the  beat  would  soon  render  a  source  of  pestilence.  The  tro- 
pical air  would  Boon  become  noiaome  without  them  ;  and  il  has  been  re- 
marked, that  a  season  in  which  insects  are  scarce  is  always  unwholesome.* 

Let  your  pupils  observe  the  progress  of  the  caterpillar  and  other  iusecla 
which  mjurc  the  trees  and  fruita  ;  and  teach  them  how  to  prevent  their 
ravages.  Try  the  various  plana  you  see  proposed,  or  cncootage  them  to 
try  them.  It  will  lead  to  observalion,  if  not  to  success.  Among  other 
remedies,  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  if  a  hole  be  l>^rcd  in  a  tree,  filled 
with  sulphur  and  tightly  corked, tliose  insects  which  ao  often  ruin  our  shade 
■B  well  as  our  fruits,  may  be  destroyed.  Point  out  alto  the  birds  that  are 
employed  in  killing  noxious  insects  ;  and  show  the  folly  as  well  as  cruelty 
of  killinj  them  for  amusement.  If  you  can  runt  out  cruelty  from  the  heart 
of  one  of  your  pupils,  it  will  be  more  useful  than  to  give  him  'all  knowledge.* 
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THE   HEAVENS. 

The  season  of  splendid  skies,  especially  at  sunset,  has  arrived ;  and  never, 
even  in  Italy,  have  we  witnessed  more  splendor  than  in  the  evening  cloadiB 
of  the  last  month.  Encourage  vour  pupils  to  ^aze  at  them  and  dedcribe 
them;  and  try  to  fill  their  minds  with  admirationof  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  especially  of  the  heavens.  It  will  soflen  and  elevate  them  more  than 
all  rebukes  for  roughness  and  rudeness.  Venus  still  opens  the  exhibition 
of  the  starry  heavens  as  the  evening  star.  Do  your  children  know  that 
beautiful  little  song  from  the  German,  in  the  Juvenile  Lyre ; 

'  See  the  lig^ht  is  fading 
In  the  western  sky/  £c. 

If  you  have  not  made  the  experiment,  you  have  little  idea  how  much  these 
songs  will  cheer  and  assist  your  instructions  and  discipline. 

Do  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  constellations.  Never  go  out  with  your 
pupils  on  a  starlight  evening  without  calling  upon  them  to  point  out  those 
tbey  already  know,  and  trying  to  show  them  one  new  one.  Are  they  yet  fa- 
miliar with  the  Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pole  Star,  and  Cassiopeia's  Chair, 
which  arc  almost  al  ways  visible  ?  The  beautiful  Lyra  is  on  the  meridian 
and  almost  on  the  zenith  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  lo 
the  neighborhood  of  this  constellation,  and  among  the  stars  of  the  two 
Bears,  you  may  now  trace  Draco,  or  the  Northern  Serpent  In  the  zodiac, 
Sagittarius  will  be  on  the  meridian.  Be  advised  again  to  consult  Burritt's 
work  ;  it  will  assist  you  to  teach  and  to  interest  your  pupils.  Remind  them 
of  the  immense  distance  of  these  suns  of  other  worlds,  and  repeat  to  them 
some  of  the  beautiful  pootry  which  has  been  written  concerning  them ; 
such  as  that  addressed  by  Mr  Ware  to  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  of 
which  we  can  give  but  an  extract : 

*  I  wonder  as  I  gaze.    That  stream  of  light, 
Undimmed,  unquenched,  —  just  as  I  see  it  now,  — 
Has  issued  from  those  dazzling-  points,  through  years 
That  go  back  far  into  etcniiiv. 
Exhaustless  flood  !  forever  spent,  renewed 
Forever !     Yea,  and  those  refulgent  drops, 
Which  now  descend  upon  my  liited  eye. 
Left  their  far  fountain  twice  iliree  years  ago. 
Wh'le  lliosc  winged  part'clcs,  whose  speed  outstrips 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  tlieir  way,  the  earth 
Compa:jscd  its  tedious  circuit  roun<l  and  round, 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  behold 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  bloom. 
So  far  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve  ! 
So  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  descend  I 

'  Yea,  glorious  lamps  of  God !     He  may  have  quenched 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres}  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
This  distant  planet.     Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  far  fire,  and  wc  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning  ;  while  their  blaze 
But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguished  realms. 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reigned.' 
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MISCELLANY. 


Amebic^  Idhtitdte  or  InsTKUCTion. 

Tbe  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Anierican  lastitute  of  InitructioD  wilt 
Uke  place  on  Thursday,  August  3Ut,  and  continue  until  the  Commence - 
meot  at  Harvard  University,  the  week  following.  No  pro|[ramme  of  the 
eierctsea  has  yet  been  prepared,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  details. 
We  anticipate,  however,  a  very  interealiog  meeting.  An  introductory 
discourse  is  expected  from  Gen.  Alercoi,  of  Virginia,  whose  hioli  character 
and  deep  interealin  the  cause  of  education  are  well  known.  Lectures  are 
expected  from  Judge  Story,  Mr  Sparks,  Mr  Abbott,  Mr  Mason,  DrUeaggy, 
orPbilsdelphia,Dr  Jones  of  Wosliincton,  and  other  gentlemen  familiar  with 
ihe  theory  and  practice  of  different  branches  of  education.  Severol  sub- 
jects of  interest  are  also  selected  for  discussion,  to  occupy  the  intervals  of 
lectures.  We  hope,  however,  that  every  member  of  the  institute  will 
come  prepared  to  commonicate  some  facts  or  principles  in  education  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience.  One  great  object  of  the  Institute, 
the  interchange  of  opiaions,  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  accomflisbed. 
The  body  of  members  have  expected  too  much  from  the  acting  officers  of 
the  Institute  who  reside  upon  the  spot,  and  whose  leisure  is  fulTv  occupied 
in  mere  business  arrangements.  Let  each  member  spend  half  the  time 
devoted  by  tlicm  to  this  object  in  preparing  to  contribute  hia  portion  of 
ill  formation,  and  none  will  goaway  complaining  of  the  want  of  interest  and 
usefulness  in  our  mectiugs. 


:  Pestalozziah  Ststeh  or  Music. 


IVe  are  gratified  to  state,  that  a  course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  present  month,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Acsdemy  of  Music,  on 
tbe  Festaiozzion  e/stem  of  instruction.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  persons 
already  acquainted  with  music,  who  wish  to  teach  singing  to  juvenile 
classes  or  in  common  schools,  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe  simple  and  admira- 
ble meUiod  of  inBtmction  devised  by  PfeifTer  and  Nagcli.  It  will,  therefore, 
require  but  a  short  course  of  lectures.  They  will  commence  on  the  19lh 
August.  Two  lectures  will  be  given  a  day,  at  such  periods  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  tboee  who  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Institute,  and  the  whole 
will  be  completed  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  this  method  cannot  hope  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 


Ni:« 


-YOBK    Uh(VER9IT 


The  University  of  the  city  of  New- York  held  its  first  cc 
last  month,  at  which  nine  young  men  delivered  oTalions  and  received  their 
first  degree. 

LlTEHARr  Phejiiohs. 

A  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  for  lectures  adapted  to  children, 
each  to  occupy  half  an  hour  in  reading, —  on  the  following  topics : 

'  I .  On  tha  application  of  Science  to  the  useful  aria  :  —  Tar  ihe  best  course  of 
lectures,  on  which  a  pTomium  of  too  hundred  dollar?  will  be  piid. 

'  2.  On  Ihe  tbe  principles  of  Lcgiilalion  —  the  premium  will  bo  one  hundred 
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<  8.  On  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
State,  by  means  of  Common  Schools  —  the  duty  of  affording  such  instructioii— 
and  the  improvements  of  which  the  system  may  be  susceptible  —  a  premiuiii  of 
two  hundred  and  ddy  dollars. 

'4.  On  Agricultoro  and  Horticulture: —  a  premium  of  one  hundred  doUara. 

*  5.  On  Political  Economy :  — a  premium  of^one  hundred  dollars. 

'  6.  On  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism  :  —  a 
premium  of  two  hundred  dollars.' 

These  lectures  are  to  be  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  about  350 
pages,  in  long  primer,  and  to  be  distributed  gratuitously,  to  be  read  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New-Vork.  The  first  period  assigned  for 
giving  the  premium  having  expired,  and  few  essays  having  been  received, 
the  period  is  now  extended  to  June,  1835.  Essays  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Messrs  John  C.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  B.  F.  Butler,  Albany,  or  Philo  C. 
Fuller,  Genessee. 

Progress  op  Schools  in  France. 

We  are  just  informed  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools  in  France  during  the  year  1833  The  minister  of 
public  instruction  despatched  circular  letters  to  39,000  teachers,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  profession.  Answers  were 
received  from  13,850  of  this  number,  which  furnished  pleasing  evidence  of 
their  ability  and  zeal.  Of  the  normal  schools,  or  seminaries  for  teachers, 
long  since  ordered  to  be  established,  there  were  only  three  in  1828,  and 
thirteen  in  1830,  and  thirtyseven  in  1832.  Now,  there  are  sixtytwo,  con- 
taining 1944  pupils  preparing  to  be  teachers,  of  whom  all  but  273  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public  purse  or  by  village  treasuries.  Of  37,187  communes 
or  villages,  20,961  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  for  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools  ;  1G,126  still  neglecting  it.  Only  760  unions  of  feeble 
communes,  for  the  support  of  a  school  have  taken  place.  Of  all  the  com- 
munes 10,000  only  have  school-houses,  and  these  expended  during  the  year 
1833,  in  purchasing  buildings  and  repairs,  3,000,000  of  francs,  or  about 
600,000  dollars.  In  the  course  of  18:34,  1,850,277  francs,  (about  370,000 
dollars)  already  voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
same  objects.  The  whole  sum  necessary  to  furnish  every  commune  with 
a  school-house  is  estimated  at  72,679,908  francs,  or  about  1,400,000  dollars, 
which  would  be  paid,  however,  in  fourteen  years  by  a  grant  of  100,000  dol- 
lars annually. 

The  number  of  boys '  schools  increased  in  one  year  from  31,420  to 
33,695,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  1,200,713  to  1,654,828. 

Church  Schools. 

The  Methodists  of  Illinois  propose  to  organize  their  conference  into  a 
*  Common  School  Education  Society,'  and  to  establish  schools  under  the 
direction  of  teachers  of  their  own  denomination.  If  the  anti-religious 
party  of  our  country  succeed  in  banishing  the  bible  and  all  religious  in- 
struction from  our  common  schools,  they  will  compel  other  denominations 
to  take  the  same  course.  We  hear  complaints  from  every  quarter,  that 
our  common  schools  are,  to  a  sad  extent,  schools  of  vice.  To  multiply  them, 
without  providing  some  security  against  the  corruption  resulting  from  ac- 
cumulation, would  be  to  increase  the  evil ;  and  efforts  for  their  irureaw 
ought  ever  to  be  attended  with  efforts  for  their  improvement. 

Investigation  of  Schools  in  Connecticut. 
We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  low  state  of  public  schools,  efen 
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in  Connecticut,  where  1  fund,  now  Bmounting  to  81,939,738  and  yielding 
an  intereBt  of  more  tlian  $100,000.  secures  gratuitoug  iDstructioii  to 
Gvary  child.  We  ure  grntiGed  to  see  thst  the  IcgJaUturc  hsve  appointed  s 
comuiitlee,  consisting  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller  of  Public 
Accounts,  and  Rev.  Wilbur  Fiak,  D.D.,  to  inquire  whelher  any,  and  if  any, 
what,  alterations  in  tbe  laws  relating  to  common  schools,  are  nccessarj  to 
raise  their  character  and  increase  their  uaefulncits.  Such  a  couimitMe 
ought  to  be  appointed  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  authorised  to  ex- 
amine Its  schools,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  anj  improvement  in  the  stato  of 
public  inatruction. 

MOVEHEHT   IN    PENNBTLIAMIA. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  number  tho  interest  which  appeared  to 
be  excited  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
scboola.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  corresponding  voluntary  movemenl  on  the 
part  of  individuals  In  the  wealthy  county  of  Ducks.  A  fen  gentlemen  at 
Newtown  invited  a  county  meetinei  which  was  well  attended,  and  of  wbich 
Antojay  Morris  Gsq.,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mnnuat  labor  system,  at- 
tended. A  committee  appointed  at  Iho  previous  meeting  presented  are- 
port,  developing  the  wants  of  the  slate,  mainlainine  that  the  only  sura 
method  of  improvement  was  in  trraling  public  icndmcnl,  recommanding 
'social  organizations'  as  the  best  means,  and  advising  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  report  was  approved,  and  a  consti- 
tution adopted.  Resolutions  were  then  pagged  oKpressing  the  opinions 
of  the  meeting  on  the  importance  of  education  to  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  prosperity  of  our  country,  dcplnring  the  apathy  with  which  it  has 
been  regarded,  and  'protesting'  against  its  continuance ;  and  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  '  that  they  err  exceedingly  who  suppose  that  the  cheap- 
est education  is  always  the  best,  and  '1^  tvtry  Amtriean  ciiizen  hai  a 
dired  ptraonal  inlcrttt,  in  making  the  butiaeti  o/ltaehing  aproftuion  both 
of  respectability  and  <molument.^ 

The  board  of  managers  were  then  directed  to  correspond  with  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  subject  of  calling  a  state  convention  of  teachers  and 
the  friends  of  education  at  Harrisburg  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of 
promoting  its  pi  ogress. 

Wa  cannot  but  regard  the  course  proposed  here  as  the  only  effectual  one 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  Were  the  friends  of  education  hut  half 
as  active  as  our  political  partizans,  we  might,  in  a  few  years,  call  forth  a 
setof voluntary  associations,  dcvnied  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  eveij 
state  and  overy  county  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  believe  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  centre  of  action,  to  produce  this  result  at  once  inlha  north- 
ern states.  Will  not  our  readers  undertake,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to 
promote  such  an  organixalion,  and  favor  us  with  an  account  of  the  result 
whether  pleasant  or  painful  ?  It  will  be  accomplishing  much  to  know  our 
own  condition. 

Educatiok  of  Afbicaas. 

Two  young  African  princes  have  been  sent  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society.  'I'hey  are  stated  to  be  manly, 
inlelligeal  looking  boys  of  14  andlfi  years,  and  have  excited  much  intareat 
at  meetings  of  the  Society  where  they  have  appeared.  This  circumstance 
is  pleasing  not  only  on  account  of  the  hope  of  good  resulting  from  it;  but 
BB  BD  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  on  the  western  coast,  in  a 
nation  that  has  so  deeply  injured  Africa. 

A  Bchool  has  been  recently  established  at  Grand  Cape  Mount,  under  the 
direction  of  Baptist  Missionaries. 


:r  the  ■ 
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RcLiaiocB  Ihbtkoctiok  or  Slivks. 
A  report  has  been  mtile  to  the  Presbyterian  Sjnod  or  Sonth  Carolina 
and  Georgia  on  tho  subject  of  the  religious  ioBlniclioii  of  the  colored 
populDtion,  which  advocates  in  atroog  lerma,  not  merely  ila  snfoly  biit  itg 
importance.  Thej  urge  that  there  will  be  a  bctUr  undentaoding  of  :be 
relatioQ  of  masters  and  servants,  which  will  lead  to  more  kindness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  wore   faithfulness  on  the  other;   that  it  will  cultivate  prioci- 

Eioa  and  feelings  which  will  sollen  the  character  of  the  slave,  will  baniifa 
is  BuperstilioD,  aud  promote  the  love  of  peace  and  industry  ;  that  ii  wilt 
promote  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  white  population,  by  dimiDisbing 
and  removing  those  vices  which  infect  ell  who  witness  them,  while  it  will 
furnish  the  slave  with  that  light  and  hope,  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of 
Christiana  to  rurniah  them.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  wc  see  such  a 
report,  drawn  up  by  men  familiar  with  slaves  in  the  stales  where  their  oum- 
bors  are  greatest,  and  meeting  with  boldness  and  triumphant  argument  the 
objections  which  are  brought.     May  their  plea  be  beard  ! 

Schools  amoug  tbb  Cuoctaws. 
Twelve  schools  are  soon  to  go  into  operation  among  the  Choctaws,  ic 
addition  to  those  previously  provided.  The  teachers  and  their  families  are 
expected  to  instruct  the  natives  in  farming,  spinning  aud  weaving,  as  well 
oa  in  the  ordinaiy  branches  of  elementary  instruction,  and  arc  to  receive 
$500  a  year.  School  houses  are  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
govern  meaL 


We  observe  from  a  recent  account  of  this  institution,  designed  for  both 
eeies,  that  it  combines  horlicullural  with  mechanical  labors,  and  that  Draw- 
ing, Music,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Hebrew,  are  among  the  branches 
taught.    The  examinalion  is  stated  lo  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Tbb  Biblg  ih  Scbdols. 
We  find  the  Bible  BQDOunced  as  one  of  tlie  tcxt-booki  of  the  LexiDgton 
Manual  Labor  School,  In  the  female  department  of  Bradford  academy, 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Hazellinc,  it  has  been  studied  and  illustrated  bj 
charts  for  Gllcen  years.  Among  the  papers  of  some  of  its  pupils,  have  been 
found  extended  notes  of  the  instructions  received  in  this  way,  which  proved 
both  tbeit  value  and  the  interest  they  excited.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
it  was  the  '  book  of  books'  in  the  seminary  of  Mr  Emerson ;  and  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  character  of  its  pupils,  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
whole  circle  of  sc' 
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In  an  article  prepared  with  great  care  for  the  Annals  of  Education, 
August,  1833,  we  estimated  that  the  whole  niimhcr  of  white  children  in 
the  United  Slates,  south  of  New  York,  from  5  to  15,  staled  in  the  censes 
of  1830  at  1,840,000,  could  not  then  amount  to  less  than  2,000,000.  Penn- 
sylvania has  hut  1  in  3ot  its  children  at  school;  Kentucky  but  I  in  9, 
according  to  the  best  estimates.  If  we  considered  the  ratio  of  PcQDsyl- 
vania  as  extending  over  the  southern  and  western  States,  there  are  not 
less  than  1,400,000  children  destitute  of  common  inalruclion.  To  supply 
these,  eatimatmg  thirty  pupils  to  a  school,  (which  would  probably  be  loo 
large  an  allowance  in  the  thinly  aetlted  portions  of  the  country)  would 
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require  40,000  tsschers  for  fixed  acliooli ;  or  if  the  plan  of  circuit  schooli 
should  bo  adopted,  and  we  suppose  four  B9  the  average  supplied  by  i 
single  teacher,  10,000  would  slill  be  requisite  to  instruct  those  who  ate 
deatitute  of  all  inslructiou.  To  fill  [he  places  of  tboae  now  emplojod,  who 
•re  incompetent  to  their  office,  aod  who  obtain  employment  only  becauae 
DO  persons  of  suitable  qualifications  can  bo  found,  would  greatly  enlarge 
the  number.  But  in  order  to  keep  up  the  present  inadequate  supply  of 
e  leave  out  of  view  all  over  15  or  under  5  years  of  age, 
lual  increase  of  the  class  of  our  population  between  5  and  13, 
,ing  to  75,000  a  year,  would  require  an  annual  increase  of  2500' 
teachers  for  the  new  comers.  In  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  death 
and  change  of  occupation  are  continually  producing,  the  estimate  must 
etill  be  enlarged  —  even  if  we  allow  ever.y  incompetent  teacher  to  keep 
his  station  —  even  if  we  neglect  the  multitude  of  emigrants,  irho  bring  in 
,  in  absolute  ignorance. 

s  indeed  great  —  almost  sufQcienC   (o  diacourage 

!  not  prepared  to  abandon  our  country  to  ruin,  lU 

additional  reason  which  commands   us   to   BEGIN, 
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The  work  to  be  done 

allefforU     But  if  we  ai 

magnitude  Is  only  a 


and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  ai 


n  a  work  which  he  will  approve. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Father's  Book,  or  Suggcstiona  for  the  Government  aod  In- 
strDCtioQ  of  Voung  Cliildton,  on  principles  appropriate  to  a  Christian 
country-  By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  Springfield:  G.  &■  C.  Merriam, 
1834.    12mo.  pp.  200. 

The  book  before  us  possesses  one  quality  of  peculiar  value  in  a  work  on 
edueation.  It  gives  us,  in  a  simple,  unpretending  series  of  maxims  and 
examplei,  the  results  of  a  judicious  fatner's  experience  and  observation, 
and  careful  atudy  of  the  habits  and  feclingsof  childhood,  in  his  own  family, 
and  among  successive  classes  in  schools,  which  his  love  of  infancy  led  him 
to  instruct.  Unthiegrouod,  we  think  it  claims  the  altentionof  every  young 
parent,  and  we  believe  it  will  secure  his  confidence  and  interest  bia  feel- 
ings. The  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education 
are  sound  and  important.  The  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  Health,  Moral, 
Religious  and  Intellectual  Instruction,  Plsylhinga,  Amusements,  Exercise, 
Discipline,  Domestic  and  Social  Infiuencei,  Habits  and  Manners,  and 
Schools.  On  each  of  theae  topics  we  find  many  hints,  many  inslruclive 
details,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  works  of  tbis  kind,  accompanied  by 
examples  and  illustrations,  which  prove  thot  they  are  not  the  invention  of 
a  mere  theorist.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  'First 
Books'  of  the  parent's  library,  and  would  gladly  extract  some  of  itt  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  if  our  limits  would  allow  iL  The  auUior  considers  edu- 
cation, throughout,  as  involving  all  the  faculties  of  man  and  the  whole 
period  of  his  existence.  The  chapters  on  religious  instruction  are  based 
upon  the  '  evangelical'  views  of  the  author. 

Remarks  on  the  Classical   Education  of  Boys.     By  a  Teacher. 
Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.    1834.     ISmo.  pp.  120. 
Id  the  small  volume  under  this  aimple  and  unassuming  title,  we  hkve 
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found  more  good  lense,  and  more  practical  views  on  this  subject,  than  in 
many  of  great  size,  and  of  still  greater  pretensions.  The  author  advocates 
with  much  force,  the  method  of  Ascham  and  Locke  in  the  study  of  the 
languages,  and  urges  the  employment  of  every  species  of  oral  and  visible 
illustration,  in  reference  to  manners,  customs,  scenery  and  history.  Above 
all,  he  urges  that  the  study  should  be  thorough,  not  of  the  form  and  accents 
of  the  language  merely,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  authors  which  are  studied, 
llie  views  expressed  in  regard  to  other  branches  of  study  are  generally 
sound  and  interesting;  and  we  think  that  teachers,  who  have  not  *  j<ens- 
typtcf  their  opinions  and  plans,  will  find  tliis  book  well  worth  perusaL 

The  Young  Ladies*  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  By 
Mariaf  Turner,  author  of  Rudiments  of  Drawing  and  Shadowing 
Flowers.     Cincinnati:  Corey  &  Fairbanks.    1834.     12nio.  pp.  72. 

We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  author  in  her  feelings  concemiiig 
those  *  awful  hieroglyphics'  so  often  preserved  in  'the  best  room,'  as 
specimens  of  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  which  are  interpreted  to  mean, 
pictures  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  *  Memory  weeping  over  Beanty,' 
&c,  &.C ;  and  we  fully  agree  with  her  in  believing,  that  drawing  and 
painting  are  highly  valuable  as  branches  of  education,  and  that  they  may 
be  employed,  when  sufficiently  cultivated,  in  recapitulating  and  fixing  the 
knowledge  of  objects  and  events  acquired  at  schools.  We  are  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  whether  the  directions  and  recipes  of  this  work  are  correct, 
but  in  regard  to  its  character,  we  may  give  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent. 
—  *  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  manual  on  all  or  nearly  all  the 
arts  connected  with  drawing  and  painting,  and  contains  some  useful  direc- 
tions, or  at  least  such  as  might  be  useful  in  more  complete  treatises, 
devoted  to  each  of  its  multifarious  departments.  The  book  is  not  suffi- 
ciently elementary  for  the  novice,  and  is  too  much  so  for  the  proficient  in 
the  arts.  As  a  text-book,  it  is  evidently  deficient ;  but  as  a  collection  of 
hints,  to  be  accompanied  by  oral  instruction,  or  to  be  resorted. to  by  thoee 
who  arc  already  acquainted  with  the  rudiments,  it  may  prove  useful.* 
From  the  title-page  we  presume  it  is  designed  to  follow  some  other  work. 

The  House  I  Live  in.  Part  I.  The  Frame.  For  the  use  of  Fam- 
ilies and  Schools.  By  William  A.  Alcott.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait, 
Colman  and  Holden,  1834.     i8mo.  pp. 

We  know  not  how  the  want  of  elementary  instruction  for  children  on 
the  Human  Frame,  could  be  better  supplied  than  by  the  little  book  before 
us.  It  presents  a  subject,  in  itself  usually  considered  dry,  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  which  renders  it  intelligible  as  well  as  interesting ;  and  will  give 
to  children  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  bony  structure  of  our  frame,  than 
their  parents  have  usually  possessed.  We  have  already  given  specimens 
from  it;  and  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Rambler  have  seen  others.  We 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  medical  men,  and  the  author 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  the  practical  and  moral  results  of  hie  in- 
structions. We  know  of  no  work  which  resembles  it;  and  wo  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  an  indispensable  volume  in  the  child's  library.  We  hope 
the  author  will  go  on  with  his  plan,  and  soon  furnish  our  children  with 
a  complete  introduction  to  a  study,  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  long 
neglected  —  the  study  of  themselves. 
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Voinmunicattd  to  the  *'hneric(m  Lyceum  at  Us  Fourtk  ••Inminl  ^Mcctwg^  hif 
Lorenzo  pe  Zavala,  .Wertcan  vWmt j<cr  to  fiance. 

Is  our  last  number  we  inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Mexico,  which  presents  painful  as  well  as  encouraging 
views  of  that  rich  and  noble  country.  We  now  publish  another 
article,  containing  additional  details  on  the  same  subject,  addressed 
to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  a  Mexican  gentleman,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  character  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
evils,  which  we  would  gladly  believe  to  be  over-rated.  It  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  unhappy  state  of  that  republic,  and  of  others 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent,  whose  struggles  and  disorders 
seem  rather  like  the  restlessness  of  a  fever,  or  tlie  contests  of  rivalry, 
than  Uke  patriotic  efforts  for  rational  liberty.  Is  there  no  mode  in 
which  the  philanthropy  of  our  own  country  can  aid,  in  removing 
this  cloud  of  darkness  from  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  our  conti-* 
nent,  and  preventing  the  evils  which  it  produces  and  threatens,  not 
only  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  all  surrounding  countries  P  Might  not 
a  foreign  school  enterprise  have  the  same  efiect  on  our  efforts  at 
i)ome,  that  foreign  religious  missions  have  produced  in  increasing 
the  zeal  and  activity  for  home  missions?  Is  there  no  one  who 
would  delight  to  visit  the  imprisoned  minds  of  Mexico  ?  Are  there 
none  who  would  deem  this  an  enterprise  worth  sustaining  i  We 
cannot  but  hope,  that  the  perusal  of  this  painfully  interesting  ac- 
count may  excite  some  interest  on  the  subject. 
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SKETCH    OF    EDUCATION    IN    MEXICO. 

During  the  period  of  one  year  and  eight  months,  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  became  associated  with  this  society,  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  fulfil  the  obligation  which  I  imposed  upon  myself,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  Mexican  Republic.  This  has  been  owing  to  engagements  of  a 
different  nature,  which  have  occupied  my  attention,  and  prevented 
me  from  attending  to  this  important  object;  and  although  I  am  still 
not  less  employed,  I  shall  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  task  of  commu- 
nicating to  you  some  information,  that  you  may  lay  before  the 
Lyceum  a  general  view  of  education  in  my  country. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Spanish  colonial  system  was,  not  only  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
most  entire  ignorance,  but  to  pervert  their  education,  even  from  the 
first  elements.  Hence  it  happened,  not  only  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  colonial  towns  were  destitute  of  schools,  but  that  such,  as 
existed  were  established  under  a  methodof  instruction  which  tended 
to  convert  the  youth  into  subjects,  trained  to  passive  obedience,  as 
well^  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  to  the  temporal  or  political  power. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  men  among  us  who  were  called 
learned,  and  sages,  were  those  wlio  had  best  learned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  theologians,  and  the  elements  of  Aristotle's  dialectics, 
with  the  commentaries  of  ignorant  critics.  It  was  impossible,  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  obscurity,  to  perceive  the  true  principles  of  en- 
lightened philosophy,  to  understand  social  duties,  or  to  improve 
popular  education.  The  guardians  of  independence  did  not  know 
all  that  was  necessary  to  a  people  destitute  of  education,  and  there- 
fore could  not  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  so  great  a  deficiency. 
Here  your  society  will  perceive  the  cause  of  the  numerous  errors, 
committed  in  our  political  and  moral  calculations. 

In  proportion  as  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
sustaining  any  species  of  free  institutions  without  universal  education, 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  with  great  ardor,  to  the  extension  of 
primary  schools.  The  Lancasterian  system  was  first  known  in 
Mexico  in  1822,  when  a  school  was  established,  called  "The 
School  of  the  Sun,"  under  the  auspices  of  a  society.  In  the  whole 
extent  of  that  vast  territory,  there  was  but  a  single  institution  of  that 
character.  As  the  federal  form  of  government  had  not  been 
adopted)  and  those  which  are  now  states,  were  then  provinces,  very 
little  progress  was  made  until  1824,  when  the  states  became  inde- 
pendent. Since  that  period,  the  progress  may  be  regarded  as 
rapid,  considering  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  great  want  of  instructors.  The 
society  will  scarcely  suppose  that  teachers  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Mexico,  capable  of  instructing  in  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
at  least  in  an  imperfect  manner.     The  members  of  the  American 
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Lyceum  can  liardly  conceive  it :  yel  unforlunately  it  is  a  fact. 
In  my  own  state,  Yucatan,  ihe  Lancasierian  system  is  not  yet 
known:  for  ihere  is  not  a  person  lliere  wlio  can  teach  it.  Tlje 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  were  hardly  known  in  the  three  schools 
which  existed  in  1822  in  Medrida,  a  city  of  36,000  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time,  ihe  whole  state  of  that  name,  with  more  than 
600,000  inhabitants,  contained  at  the  ulmosl,  a  dozen  schools  !  But 
what  schools!  It  is  melancholy  lo  say  it  :  bnt,  in  order  that  your 
society  may  be  able  to  know,  by  comparison,  what  we  were  and 
what  we  are,  I  will  give  a  rapid  description  of  the  state  in  which 
the  country  formerly  was. 

The  principle  by  which  all  movements  were  excited,  was  terror- 
ism. The  youth  saw,  not  only  in  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools,  but  even  in  iho  colleges,  tyrants,  who  inspired  unspeakable 
terror  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  young.  I  recolli-ici  when  I  saw 
in  my  primary  school-master,  a  fierce  enemy,  and  trembled  when- 
ever 1  met  him  in  the  street.  I  also  recollect,  that  ihe  Rector  of 
my  college,  a  professor  of  theology,  attempted  to  chastise  me  one 
day,  and  would  have  succeeded  ii  some  of  his  friends  had  not  in- 
terfered. I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  the  theological  class  was  the 
highest  in  my  college. 

The  only  hooks  used  in  the  primary  schools  is  that  called  (he 
"  Christi;m  Cato,"  (it  wdl  doubtless  be  asked  by  what  art  Caio 
could  be  made  a  christian,  so  long  anterior  to  our  Saviour,)  and  the 
Catechism  of  Father  Ripalda.  Both  are  the  most  servile  and  de- 
grading authors  to  be  conceived  of,  Gited  lo  make  men  slaves,  and 
at  the  same  time  filse,  revengeful,  and  flatterers.  In  those  schools, 
however,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  although  so  bud,  the  pupils  were 
taught  lo  read  and  write.  In  the  villages  and  smaller  towns,  the 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  only  to  repeal  certain  prayers. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  state  of  Yucatan,  you  are  to  understand  as 
applying  tg  the  other  states  of  the  Mexican  confederation  ;  loi'  edu- 
cation was  in  ihe  same  condition  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions. 
Among  these  exceptions  was  rhe  stale  of  Mexico ;  fur  it  contained  an 
university  and  four  colleges  :  but  I  should  prefer  the  happy  ignorance 
of  oilier  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  useless  and  fallacious  learning 
which  was  there  to  be  found.  In  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
such  institutions,  independence,  and  more  recently,  reforms,  have 
constantly  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles  in  Mexico,  Puebln,  and 
some  other  points,  »here  the  greatest  amount  of  the  false  and 
empty  science  of  the  Spanish  Theo!oL;ians  ami  Sophists  liad  been 
accumulated.  Add  to  this,  the  precautions  taken  in  former  limes 
by  the  Iniuisition,  to  prevent  the  iniportHlion  of  all  kinds  of  books 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  our  moral  condition  at  that  epoch. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  system,  the  governraeots 
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of  the  states  have  not  ceased  to  make  exertions  to  establish  primary 
schools,  and  to  improve  public  education  in  all  respects.  From 
the  school  established  in  1822,  many  instructors  went  abroad  to 
difierent  points  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been 
propagated  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  benefits  of  inoculation. 
The  states  which  have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  are  Mexico, 
Zacetecas,  Jalisco  and  Tamaulipas.  In  the  first,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  established  more  than  five  hundred  schools,  with 
fifty^eight  thousand  scholars  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  instructed 
in  reading,  writing  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic.  Some  of 
those  schools  may  be  compared  with  the  best  in  this  admirable 
country ;  and  from  them,  youths  will  proceed,  within  three  years, 
prepared  to  study  other  branches  of  education  corresponding  with 
their  condition  and  inclinations. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  primary  education  has  advanced  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Among  many  others,  there  are  three  schools 
for  females,  in  which  arc  taueht  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing,  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts  and 
duties  appropriate  to  the  fair  sex.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
state  to  your  honorable  society,  tiiat  these  seminaries  of  virtuous  fe- 
males will  hereafter  yield  fruits  of  great  value  to  the  Mexican  nation. 
Besides  the  schools  conducted  by  natives  of  the  country,  there  are 
several  under  the  care  of  French  teachers,  in  which  1  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  pupils  speak  three  languages — 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  English.  If  to  all  this  is  added,  the 
change  made  in  the  literary  establishments  of  the  capital  by  the 
Vice-President,  Don  Valentino  G.  Farias,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  important  improvements  may  be  anticipated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Mexicans. 

The  present  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  has  arranged  the 
course  of  studies  as  follows. 

1.  The  Preparatory  class,  in  which  are  taught  La^in,  Greek, 
English  and  French,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Ge- 
ometry, as  well  as  the  principles  of  Religion. 

The  2d.  class  embraces  Ideology  and  Humanities:  Logic,  the 
Morality  of  nature.  Political  Economy,  Literature,  general  and  par- 
ticular, and  Profane  History. 

The  3d.  embraces  the  Physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  the 
German  lans;uage,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  theoYetical  and 
experimental.  Cosmography,  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
o^gy.  > 

4th.  Medical  science,  including  its  various  branches. 

5th.  Jurisprudence  :  Roman,  Canonical,  Political,  National  and 
Natural  law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations. 

6th.  Ecclesiastical  sciences,  embracuig  duties  towards  Grod,  the 
councilst  the  holy  fathers,  Practical  Theology  and  Sacred  History. 
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I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  these  particulars  o(  the  course  of 
general  education  in  my  couiilry,  because  ii  must  produce  a  great 
change  of  ideas  wiihin  a  few  years.  Tiie  spirit  lireaihed  by  the 
newspapers  of  that  republic,  the  spirit  nf  liberty,  frankness  and  lol- 
.Crance,  begins  to  presage  [he  happy  future  which  avralls  us,  if  we 
remaiti  as  now  under  a  liberal  adminislraiion. 

In  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas,  one  of  the  places  with  which  this 
city  carries  on  much  commerce,  a  school  has  been  established,  em- 
bracing uU  branches,  from  the  first  elemenis  lo  Latin  and  philosophy. 
And  here  It  is  due  to  Don  Tomas  Rossell  that  1  should  mention  him 
as  ihe  chief  patron  of  that  institution,  which  was  founded  by  (he 
municipal  authorities. 

The  second  ohstiicle  which  we  must  encounter  in  Mexico,  in 
attempting  to  generalize  education,  is  among  the  indigent  class  of 
inhabitants,  whose  moral  capacity  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  sav- 
ages of  the  forests  ;  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  deficient  in 
talent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  degradation  and  debase- 
ment iu  which  they  have  long  been  kept.  Among  two  hundred  In- 
dians, scarcely  one  can  be  found  who  knows  how  to  read,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  towns.  Among  those  who  dwell  in  the  villages 
and  remote  places,  it  would  be  very  difficuh  to  find  a  singte  person 
able  to  read  and  write.  Ninety  in  an  hundred  of  them  are  ignorant 
of  the  Spanish  language,  What  an  insurmountable  obstacle  is  this 
lo  their  instruction  ! 

We  find  then  three  fourths  of  our  population  in  such  a  state  of 
ignorance,  that  we  can  hardly  hope,  in  two  generations,  to  change 
the  moral  aspect  of  that  class  of  Mexican  society.  This  considera- 
tion ought  to  weigh  much  in  the  calculations  to  be  made  concerning 
the  stahiiityof  democratic  institutions  in  the  southern  ports  of  Amer- 
ica ;  because,  the  will  of  the  majority  being  the  basis  of  power,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  result  which  shall  be  the  cer- 
tain efTect  of  a  free  and  intelligent  vote,  from  a  people  in  sucb  a 
condition. 

The  third  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  instruction  among  us, 
is  the  scattered  state  of  the  population.  This  difficulty  is  not  felt  in 
the  United  Slates,  of  the  North,  where  one  or  two  persons  may  be 
found  in  every  place  ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  teacher,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  other  occupations.  Besides,  the  desire  to 
learn  is  so  general,  and  1  may  say,  so  inherent  in  the  people  of  this 
Republic,  that  it  supplies  all  deficiencies,  and  smooths  every  imped- 
iment. In  Mexico,  on  ihe  contrary,  our  remote  villages  and  small 
towns,  are  inhabited  by  people,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  no 
desire  to  advance  in  knowledge,  nor  lo  learn  lo  read  or  write.  It 
is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  they  subsist  by  daily  labor,  are  unac- 
Guainled  with  the  comforts  of  hfe,  and  still  more  with  the  moral  enjoy- 
33* 
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ments  of  civilization  ;  and  their  ignorance  is  so  great,  that  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  living  better. 

Religious  education  there  is  none,  among  this  class  of  the  inha^ 
bitants,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  which  religious  education 
ought  to  be  understood «  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  go  to  church 
to  hear  mass,  which  lasts  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  It  is 
well  known,  that  although  the  Catholic  mass  is  a  solemn  and  impres' 
sive  service,  it  has  no  connection  with  public  instruction.  After  the 
mass,  the  parish  priest  or  vicar  stammers  out  a  few  words  on  the 
gospel  for  tht;  day  ;  but  generally  speaking,  neither  does  the  minister 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  the  Evangelist,  nor  are 
the  people  capable  of  understanding  it. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  being  the  basis  of  religious  education,  and 
the  reading  of  them  being  prohibited  to  the  Spanish  people,  your 
society  may  infer  what  is  the  state  of  Christian  instruction  in  tlie 
Mexican  RefKiblic.  Hence  results  the  gross  superstition  which  is 
generally  diffiised ;  the  despotic  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  intolerance,  which  is  even  sanc' 
tioned  by  the  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  the  States.  The  study 
of  the  Bible  hns  been,  and  is  now,  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
persons  *  and  ten  out  of  a  thousand  do  not  know  even  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  They  therefore  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  without 
knowing  his  doctrines,  and  without  reading  his  gospel ;  and  through 
the  explanations  of  school-masters,  they  learn  a  few  formularies,  and 
hear  the  sermons  of  persons  generally  little  instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.  The  result  is,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  very  little  religion ;  for 
it  cannot  exist  witliout  some  knowledge  of  what  is  believed  ^nd  pro- 
fessed. 

The  present  influential  directors  of  opinion  in  Mexico,  persuaded 
that  the  introduction  of  other  creeds  among  the  Catholics  would  ex- 
cite the  desire  for  instruction  and  study,  have  maintained,  even  on 
this  ground,  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  liberty  of  worship.  The 
exclusive  prevalence  of  one  form  of  worship  by  giving,  so  to  speak,  a 
monopoly  of  the  conscience  to  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  renders 
them  despotic,  and  confident  in  their  power,  which  is  thus  erected 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  education  among  the 
native  population,  is  the  variety  of  languages.  In  Yucatan,  the 
Mayan  tongue  is  spoken ;  in  Tabasco,  the  Mexican,  the  Zoque  and 
the  Chontalpa  ;  in  many  of  the  states  is  found  the  Otomi ;  and  final- 
ly, the  Tarazco  has  more  than  eighteen  diflerent  languages,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  common  origin.  By  what  means  shall  in- 
struction be  propagated  in  such  circumstances  ?  Many  ecclesiastics 
are  ordained  on  the  ground  that  they  know  one  of  these  tongues } 
and  without  aoy  other  knowledge,  are  authorized  to  assume  the 
importaat  office  oradmintsteriDg  baptism ,  confesskm  and 
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with  otber  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such,  geailemen,  is  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  education  among  (he  greater  part  of  the  natives 
of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

On  a  future  occasion,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  address  to  your 
honorable  society  my  observations  on  our  plan  for  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  my  fellow-citizens,  hoping  for  their  noble  and  en- 
lightened co-operatioD. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

LoBENzo  D£  Zavala, 


4 


LtdUTfs  on  Popidar  Educalion,  delivtrcd  to  the  Edinburgh  .Isaoeialion  for 
procuring  inttnitlion  in  ua^ui  and  cnieHaining  Seitnce,  in  ^priC  ami  Jvb- 
(lemier,  lgy3,  and  ptAlisktd  by  reipiat  of  Ok  Dircctort  of  iHt  .Ittodation. 
By  GenkeF,  Combe.  FJrat  Americnn  edition,  with  aduitiona  by  tJie  Au- 
ibot.     Boston.     Mursli,  Cape 0  &  Lyon.     IB34.     12iiio.  pp.  IGO. 

The  work  before  us  contains  much  that  is  sound  and  interesting 
and  practical  on  a  subject  which  is  professedly  among  the  most  in- 
teresting in  our  country,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  requir- 
ing thovgkt,  and  effort  and  sacrifice,  is  treated  with  shameful  apathy, 
by  the  mass  of  parents  and  citizens. 

The  first  lecture  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  imperfect  character  of  what  is  now  called  by  that 
name.  The  second  discusses  the  importance  of  learning  more  of 
objects  and  their  relations,  gives  an  account  of  the  German  method 
ofeducaiion,  and  urges  the  importance  of  the  scientific  instruction 
for  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Combe  insists  that  education  ought 
to  be  so  conducted,  as  lo  improve  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  that 
in  our  general  course,  the  ancient  languages  occupy  a  place  far  too 
prominent,  that  knowledge  itself  has  been  too  much  neglected,  from 
the  exclusive  attention  devoted  to  those  branches  which  are  only 
the  means  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  moral  sentiments  should  be 
cultivated,  no  less  (ban  llie  intellectual  powers. 

One  point  of  the  first  importance  to  the  improvement  of  our  race, 
is  here  urged  with  great  force.  It  is,  that  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  modern  limes,  and  the  vast  amount  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, are  designed  by  providence,  not  to  increase  the  weahh  of 
the  few  higher  classes,  or  the  luxuries  of  the  lower,  but  lo  accom- 
plish the  object  designated  in  its  name, — to  save  bodily  labor,  to  leave 
the  mass  of  men  more  at  liberty  to  improve  their  minds,  and  culti- 
vate  their  social  affections.     He  maintains  that  the  laborer,  with 
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the  ordinary  hours  of  toil,  is  generally  unfit  for  the  active  exercise 
of  bis  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  that  the  |:ut>gress  of  society 
is  intended  to  secure  him  this  privilege.     He  asks, 

^  Can  we  believe  that  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  an  almost  crea- 
tive power,  solely  to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  many,  and  miniBter  to 
the  luxury  of  the  few  ?  Impossible.  The  ultimate  effect  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions on  human  society  appears  not  yet  to  be  divined.  I  hail  them  as 
the  grand  instruments  of  civilization,  by  giving  leisure  to  the  great  maas  of 
the  people  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their  monl,  intellectual  and  religious 
powers/' 

In  examining  this  subject,  Mr.  Combe  observes,  that "  the  indus- 
trious classes,  or  great  mass  of  the  people,"  are  rather  "  organized 
machines  than  moral  and  intellectual  beings." 

'  ^  The  chief  duty  performed  by  their  higher  faculties  is  not  to  afford  pre- 
dominant sources  of  enjoyment,  but  to  communicate  so  much  intelliffence 
nnd  honesty  as  to  enable  them  to  exeeute  their  labors  skilfully  and  with 
lidelity.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  population; 
there  arc  many  individual  exceptions,  who  possess  higher  attainments,  and 
I  mean  no  disrespect  even  to  this  most  deserving  portion  of  society ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  represent  their  condition  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  light, 
only  with  a  view  to  excite  them  to  amend  it" 

In  inquiring  whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  elevate  them  from  this 
semi-rational  state,  he  observes, 

**  To  attain  this  end,  it  would  not  be  necessarv  that  they  should  cease  to 
labor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  im- 
printed in  strong  characters  on  the  structure  of  man.  The  osseous,  m«8- 
cular  and  nervous  systems  of  the  body  all  require  exercise  as  a  condition  of 
health ;  while  the  digestive  and  sanguiferous  apparatus  rapidly  fall  into  dis- 
order, if  due  exertion  is  neglected." 

.**  Exercise,"  he  adds,  '*  is  labor  ; "  and  on  the  well  established 
principles  of  physiology,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  our  manual 
labor  institutions,  that  exercise  is  most  beneficial  to  health,  which  in- 
volves some  useful  end,  without  too  much  thought  or  responsibility. 
He  admits  the  importance  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, but  he  maintains  that  they  are  not  the  ends  of  human  ex- 
istence ;  that  the  labor  necessary  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  these  oc- 
cupations would  be  salutary  and  useful ;  and  that  it  is  rendered  a 
source  of  degradation  by  its  excess. 

^  My  proposition  is,  that  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  muscular  exertion  a 
day,  continued  for  six  days  in  the  week,  the  laborer  is  not  in  a  fit  condition 
for  that  active  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  which  alone 
constitutes  him  a  rational  being.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  brain  andUie  nervous  system  ;  and  tnese  are  exhausted 
and  deadened  by  too  much  muscular  exertion.  The  fox-hunter  and  plough- 
man, fall  asleep,  when  they  sit  within  doors,  and  attempt  to  read  or  think. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrable  on  physiological  principles,  and 
is  supported  by  general  experience ;  nevertheless,  the  teachers  of  mankind 
have  too  often  neglected  it  The  first  change,  therefore,  must  be  to  limit 
the  boon  of  labor,  tad  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  fheoltieB.'' 
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He  argues  that  this  limitation  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  aris  and  sciences,  H'lien  ihese  shall  be  diffused  over 
the  earth.  The  amount  produced  by  human  labor,  as  at  present 
conducted,  n'ill  far  exceed  human  wants,  and  men  will  be  compelled 
to  labor  less,  because  tliey  ni!l  receive  no  reward  for  excessive 
eflbrt.     And  this,  be  maintains,  is  the  design  of  our  Creator. 

"It  is  cleM  that  moBCular  power,  intellect,  and  raecbanical  skill,  have 
been  conftrced  on  him  (man)  with  the  desig-n  that  he  should  build  hoiiBee, 
plough  fields,  nnd  fabricate  coniniodilies.  But  asauredly  ite  have  no  war- 
rant from  reason  or  revelation  for  believing  timt  any  portion  of  the  people  are 
bound  to  dedicate  their  whole  lives  and  energiea,  aided  by  all  mechanical 
discoveries,  tu  the^e  ends,  as  their  proper  business,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
study  ofthe  works  and  will  of  the  Creator?  Haa  uiui  been  permitted  to 
discover  the  steam-engine,  and  apply  it  in  propelling  ehips  on  the  ocean, 
and  carriages  on  railways,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  forging  iron, — and 
has  tie  been  gitled  with  intellect  to  discover  the  astonishing  powers  of  phy- 
sical agents,  such  as  arc  revealed  by  chemistry  and  mechanics, — only  that 
he  may  be  enabled  lo  build  more  houses,  weave  more  cloth,  and  forge  more 
iron,  without  any  direct  regard  to  his  mora]  and  intellectual  improvement? 
If  an  individual,  unaided  by  animal  or  mechanical  power,  had  wished  to 
travel  from  Uanchester  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  he  would 
have  required  to  devote  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  time,  and  considerable  mus- 
cular energy,  to  the  Ia»ik.  When  roads  and  carriages  were  constructed, 
and  boraea  trained,  he  could,  by  their  assistance,  have  accomplished  the 
same  journey  in  four  hours,  with  little  fatigue :  and,  now,  when  railways  and 
steam-engines  have  been  successfully  completed,  he  may  travel  that  dis- 
tance wi^out  any  bodily  fatigue  whatever,  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  And  I 
asb,  for  what  purpose  has  providence  bestowed  the  nine  hours,  whith  are 
thus  set  free  as  spare  time  to  the  individual  ?  I  humbly  answer,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  his  rational  nature." 

Tlie  same  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  branches  of  manu- 
facture. 

"  Before  steam-engines  were  applied  to  weaving  and  Bpinning,  a  human 
being  would  have  retjuircd  to  labor,  say  for  a  monSi,  in  order  to  produce  the 
woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  necessary  to  cover  his  own  person  for  a 

J  ear ;  in  other  words,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  time  of  eacli  individual  would 
ave  been  required  to  be  spent  in  making  raiment  for  himself,  or,  in  sase  of 
a  division  of  labor,  a  twelfth  part  ofthe  population  would  hare  been  required 
to  be  constantly  engaged  in  this  employmenL  By  the  application  of  steam, 
die  same  ends  may  be  gained  in  a  day.  i  repeat  the  enquiry,  For  what 
purpose  iiRB  Providence  bestowed  the  twenty-nme  days  out  of  the  month, 
set  free  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  machinery  ?  Tliese 
propositions  are  not  slated  as  statistically  correcl,  but  as  mere  illustrations 

of  a  proposition,  that  every  discovery  in  natural  science,  and  ij '—  " 

mechanics,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  leisure  of  u 
enable  him  to  provide  for  his  physical  wants,  with  less  laborious  e 

The  question  recurs,  whether,  in  thus  Avoring  the  human  race,  the  object 
of  Providence  be,  lo  enable  only  a  portion  of  Ihem  to  enjoy  the  highest 
luxuries,  while  the  mass  shall  continue  laboring  animals ;  or,  whether  it  be, 
not  to  enable  all  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their  rational  nature  f" 

He  disapproves)  however,  entirely,  the  course  of  those  who 
liimioish  their  hours  of  labor,  and  demand  the  usual  wages.  He 
proposes  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  diminished  an  hour  at  first,   and 
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that  the  laborer  give  up  the  price  of  the  hour.  The  increased 
demand  for  laborers  will  gradually  raise  the  price  in  a  prosperous 
country,  and  the  a  there  would  be  room  for  additional  retrenchment. 
The  third  lecture  is  on  the  education  of  females.  Mr.  Combe 
urges  the  importance  of  making  this  education  conform  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  woman.  Next  to  the  attention  required  to  secure 
health  for  herself,  he  deems  it  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  will  enable  her  to  secure  it  to  the  frail  beings  com- 
mitted to  her  care. 

**  For  many  years,  the  lives  of  children  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
care  of  the  mother.  Young  women,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taught,  not  only 
to  regulate  their  own  habits  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  health  and  vi- 
^or,  but  also  how  to  treat  children,  both  as  physical  and  mental  beings. 
This  information  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  whether  they 
subsequently  discharged  maternal  duties  or  not  The  viery  study  of  the 
stmcture,  functions,  and  proper  treatment  of  human  beings,  with  the  view 
of  exercising  kindly  affection  towards  them,  would  be  delightful  in  itself; 
and  the  young  students,  if  they  did  not  become  mothers,  would  at  least  be 
sisters,  aunts,  or  friends,  and  could  never  want  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  their  knowledge.  Information  of  this  description  is  not  neglected  by  wo- 
men with  impunity.  It  appears  by  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  that  be- 
tween a  fourth  and  fifth  of  all  the  children  baptised  die  within  the  first  two 
years.  There  is  no  example  among  tiie  more  perfect  of  the  lower  amimals, 
of  such  a  vast  mortality  of  their  young,  when  external  violence  is  withheld  ; 
so  that  woman,  with  reason,  and  morality,  and  religion  as  her  (pfls,  makes  a 
poor  fij^re  in  her  maternal  character,  contrasted  with  the  inferior  creatures, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  pure  instinct.  Much  of  this  mortality  arises 
firom  mperfect  heuth  in  the  parents  themselves,  so  that  the  children  are 
born  wijLh  only  a  feeble  embryo  of  life ;  but  much  is  also  owing  to  injudi- 
cious treatment  after  birth. 

As  one  among  examples  of  the  results  of  this  ignorance,  he  men- 
tions the  following  in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

"  Every  day  affords  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Two  young 
ladies,  when  in  infancy,  lost  both  parents,  but  sufiicient  property  was  left  to 
give  them  what  is  called  a  good  education.  They  were  reared  in  a  fash- 
ionable boarding  school,  and  in  due  time  the  elder  was  respectably  married. 
When  her  first  child  was  born,  she  was  extremely  perplexed.-^Never  hav- 
ing lived  where  there  were  infants  in  the  family,  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  by  experience  how  to  rear  such  tender  plants,  and  never  having  been 
taoght  any  thing  of  the  structure,  or  functions,  or  wants,  of  the  human  being, 
she  possessed  no  principles  by  which  she  could  direct  the  treatment  of  her 
chila.  In  her  anxiety  to  do  it  justice,  she  asked  the  advice  of  every  female 
visiter,  and  was  speedily  bewildered  amidst  the  incongruous  recommenda- 
tions which  she  received.  Unable  to  decide  for  herself,  she  adopted  now 
one  plan  and  then  another,  till  in  a  few  weeks  the  unhappy  infant  died. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  an  intelligent  female  friend,  who  communicat- 
ed it  to  me,  had  no  doubt  that  the  child  perished  through  lack  of  knowledge." 

That  the  evils  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  mothers  are  great 
and  extensive,  is  known  to  every  intelligent  physician.  That  such 
evils  should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  any  attempt  to  provide  a 
remedy,  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  should  be  spent  in 
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making  females  of  the  higher  classes  familiar  wiih  every  other  brsDch 
of  knowledge,  and  that  branch  alone  be  neglected  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  ihem  from  shortening  the  life,  or  destroying  the  health 
of  the  objects  of  their  care, — is  an  astonishing  instance  of  negligence 
and  prejudice  in  our  plans  of  education  on  this  point.  Mr.  Combe 
expresses  his  opinion  in  the  most  decided  terms. 

"  One  important  branch  of  remale  instruction,  thorefore,  ought  to  be  the 
Ireatment  of  children  as  phyaicnl  beings.  Lectures  should  be  instituted  to 
communicDte  this 'information,  nod  the  basil  of  it  ought  to  be  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  minutiffi  of  these  sciences  need  not  be  Itented  of,  but 
all  the  leading-  organs,  and  their  uses  should  be  explained.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  eupposo,  that  this  study  is  necessarily  shocking  and  indelicate.  It 
is  an  only  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Lascivious  descriptions 
of  the  ahuga  of  the  bodily  functions  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  youlhfiii 
mind,  and  the  enemies  of  knowledge  have  represented  this  to  be  the  instnic- 
tion  which  I  recommend.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  it.  The  Creator 
has  constituted  eveiy  organ  of  the  body,  and  we  contemplate  bis  workman- 
ship in  studying  its  structures  and  uses.  To  call  tliis  indelicacy,  is  to  libel 
Eternal  Wisdom,  The  Creator  has  taught  the  inferior  creatures  to  rear 
their  young  successfully  by  instinct  i  but  he  has  not  conferred  this  guide  on 
the  human  mother.  One  of  two  conclusions,  therefore,  appears  to  follow. 
He  has  intended  either  that  she  should  use  her  faculties  of  observation  and 
reflection,  in  acquiring  all  the  kno»l^dge  requisite  for  the  proper  trealmenl 
of  her  oflBpring,  or  that  she  should  recklessly  allow  a  large  proportion  of 
them  to  perish.  One  or  other  of  these  conclusions  is  really  inevitable,  be- 
cause, as  He  has  denied  her  instinct,  and  as  she  cannot  obtain  knowledge 
to  sapply  its  place,  without  application  of  her  intellect  to  the  study  of  the 
lows  of  nature,  which  instinct  prompts  the  lower  creatures  to  obey  without 
knowing  them,  the  Creator  must  have  intended  cither  that  she  ihovid  study 
these  laws,  or  give  up  her  offspring  in  vast  numbers  to  destruction.  The 
latter  result  actually  happens  to  the  enormous  extent  just  mentioned,  and  if 
il  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Creator's  gill  of  reason,  in  place  of 
instinct,  to  women,  I  submit  to  condemnation ;  but  if  it  be  the  nntural  effect 
of  their  not  having  employed  that  reason  in  a  proper  direction,  I  say  that 
He  has  commanded  them  to  study  His  works." 

Stich  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  this  inter- 
esting work.  The  last  two  lectures  especially,  deserve  the  careful 
ailenlion  of  every  friend  of  improvemeni,  and  we  hope  ihey  will  be 
extensively  read  and  carefully  weighed,  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
especially  addressed. 


EXCESSIVE   STUDY    IN    CHILDREN. 

One  of  our  correspondents  has  made  some  remarks  in  reference 
lo  the  dangers  of  excessive  study  in  children.  We  lake  this  method 
of  replying  to  them,  because  we  have  heard  ihem  from  other 
quarters. 

It  is  an  error  lo  ascribe  tp  Phrenology,  the  views  ,which  are  now 
so  common,  in  regard  to  this  danger.     They  had  an  earlier  origin, 
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and  rest  on  a  broader  foundation.  They  are  the  results  of  medical 
observation  and  physiological  research,  confirmed  by  the  maxims  of 
experience.  Who  has  not  heard  the  familiar  sayings  on  the  short 
life  of  forward  children  ?  Has  our  correspondent  never  seen  the 
medical  testimony  concerning  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  brain 
existed,  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause?  If  not,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Reynolds  before  the 
Institute,  in  1833,  and  to  the  little  book  of  Dr.  Brigham. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  these  conclusions  rest.  We  presume  our  correspondent  is 
fkmiliar  with  the  fact,  that  adults,  in  cases  of  fever  or  ill  health,  or 
after  any  accident  which  affects-  the  head,  are  often  forbidden  to 
read,  or  think  closely  ;  and  sometimes  even  conversation  is  prohib- 
ited. This  is  done,  because  the  brain  is  too  much  excited,  and 
every  ^ort  of  mind  increases  this  excitement.  The  evil  is  not  tlie 
less,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  mental  effort.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  excitement  often  increases  the  disposition  and  the  capacity' 
for  reading  and  thot^^ht,  while  it  renders  both  peculiarly  dangerous. 
The  same  prohibition  is  often  given  to  persons  who  are  free  from 
disease,  but  laboring  under  that  susceptibility  of  excitement,  that 
comparative  weakness  of  the  system,  which  attends  convalescence 
from  sickness. 

Now  the  infantile  brain  and  nervous  system  always  have  much  of 
that  cxtrjiordinary  excitability  and  weakness  which  belong  to  the 
feeble  convalescent  from  a  long  disease.  The  very  texture  of  the 
brain  is  soft,  and  the  daiig;er  of  distending  its  vessels  with  blood,  of 
producing  inflammation  or  dropsy  is  far  greater  than  in  adults. 

This  condition  renders  the  brain  peculiarly  liable  to  excitement 
in  childhood  ;  and  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  danger  of  mental  effort 
is  greater  than  in  adul  tage.  The  danger  is  for  the  same  reason, 
often  greatest,  where  the  disposition  to  reading  and  study  is  strongest. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  physiolog}-. 
and  the  practice  of  the  best  physicians,  to  assume  that  we  may 
always  safely  permit  a  child  to  study  as  much,  and  go  on  as  rapidly, 
as  it  is  disposed  to  do  voluntarily.  We  are  assured  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  often  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
excitement  from  its  birth,  or  from  early  infancy,  and  that  this  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  what  is  usually  called  precocity  or  forward- 
ness. If  it  be  said  that  the  rule  is  at  least  safe,  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren in  health,  we  answer,  that  we  have  more  than  once  known  a 
brain  fever  come  on  by  steps  so  insidious,  that  no  one  perceived 
danger,  until  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it.  The  unusual  energy  of 
body  and  mind  which  it  often  produces,  may  even  lead  some  to  in- 
fer extraordinary  power  of  exertion.  We  have  known  one  most 
valuable  life  lost  from  an  error  of  this  kind.  We  have  known  a  pupil 
who  was  a  victim  to  the  disease,  when  its  first  approaches  were  so 
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little  obvious  to  common  eyes,  lliat  all  coinplainis  were  irealed  by 

•.he  parcnis  as  merely  fanciAil,  and  wlien  it  had  advapced  so  far 
'hat  study  became  painTul^  i:  was  aGcribE'd  to  indalcnce!  What 
'eacher  could  forgive  himself,  if  ignorance  or  prejudice  should  thus 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  pupil,  ami  ihai  one,  probably, 
lieculiuTly  filled  for  usefulness! 

It  is  possible  that  ibeevil,  as  a  practicslone,hns  been  exaggerated; 
and  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  cautions  given,  to  indulge  tlta 
mass  of  pupils  in  indolence.  But  we  have  no  duubt  of  iis  existence  \ 
and  we  are  equally  cou6denl  that  it  lias  shortened  many  a  valuabis 
life,  and  entailed  permnneni  suffering  upon  many  a  feeble  consiitu-  ' 
lion,  wliere  no  immetliaU  evil  seemed  to  result.  We  know  mora 
than  one  instance  of  ibis  kind. 

The  fjndaniental.  error  lies  here ; — We  have  formed  a  plan 
<if  education  adapted  to  our  own  views,  calculated  to  relieve 
parents  as  saon  as  possible  from  the  care  of  llieir  diildrcn,  and  to 
gratify  their  anxiety  or  vanity,  by  briDRing  forward  their  ciiildren  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  we  conclude,  that  every  tiling  which 
interferes  with  this  plan  is  wrong!  If  ciiildren  do  not  Dccom- 
ptish  all  ibat  we  fxpect,  it  is  ascribed  to  indolence  or  obstinacy  ;  and 
thai  disposition  to  activity  which  the  Creator  has  implanted,  in  order 
10  exercise  and  invigorate  every  limb,  and  which  struggles  against 
our  artilJcial  plans  of  con&ncment  to  a  school  bench,  is  branded  as 
"  mischief"  or  "  idleness,"  is  converted  by  our  arbitrary  rules  into 
disobedience,  and  then,  a  saluiary  instinct  of  nature  is  punished  as 
a  crime  i  We  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  leachcr  of  four- 
score, wlu)  had  acted  to  some  extent  on  these  principles, — "  fVe 
oft&n  punish  chitdrenfor  the  faults  oftfteir  dodies  .'" 

Aad  let  no  teacher  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  he  does  not 
urge  his  pupils  on,  and  thai  therefore  there  is  no  danger.  Tlie  air 
nnd  manner  of  a  teacher,  the  alnjosphere  and  spirit  of  a  scfaool,  will 
often  drive  on  an  active,  and  especially  an  ambitious  mind,  mora 
urgently  than  all  the  machinery  of  pedagoacal  .spurs  and  whips, 
applied  to  pupils  of  a  different  character.  The  desire  to  gain  ihc 
teacher's  smile  of  approbation,  or  to  give  him  pleasure,  will  often 
urge  a  susceptible  pupil  to  desperate  efTorls;  and  this,  wliere  there 
are  neither  prizes  nor  ranks  to  excite  emulation. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  give  rules  or  directions.  They  must  le 
adapted  to  individual  cases,  and  they  should  be  founded  on  knowl- 
edge and  observation.  We  only  warn  against  the  danger  of  bring- 
ing our  plans  in  collision  with  those  of  the  Creator,  of  demanding 
premature  efforts,  uihI  "  of  punishing  children  for  the  faults  of  their 
iiodies." 
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HEINROTH  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  INFANCY. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

Wr  have  often  put  the  question  to  parents,  at  what  period  of  in- 
fancy moral  disripline  should  begin,  and  we  have  beard  various 
ages  assigned,  from  six  months  to  a  year.  But  in  watching  the 
management  of  early  infancy,  in  observing  one  child  incessantly  fed 
and  dandled,  and  yet  incessantly  fretful,  in  seeing  another  burst 
into  distressing  outcries,  if  its  wants  were  not  gratified  at  the  instant, 
in  remarking  how  another  would  submit,  with  comparative  quiet,  to 
be  laid  down  when  it  desired  to  move,  and  suppress  its  cries  when 
its  gratification  was  delayed, — above  all,  in  seeing  how  the  infant  of 
poverty,  or  of  savage  life,  submits  to  be  left  unnoticed  and  unat- 
tended, while  its  mother  toils  the  livelong  day  for  a  subsistence,  and 
can  only  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose  to  feed  and  fondle  her 
nursling,  we  could  not  but  ask,  whether  the^r^^  want  and  the  first 
gratification  do  not  in  fact  commence  the  course  of  moral  discipline. 
Is  not  the  question  often,  if  not  always,  settled  in  early  infancy, 
whether  the  appetites  and  passions  shall  be  established  with  un- 
controllable despotism  before  the  dawn  of  reason,  or  ivhether  they 
shall  be  kept  in  their  appropriate  and  subordinate  place,  until 
reason  assumes  the  throne  ?  On  points  like  this,  we  are  anxious  to 
present  the  results  of  wider  experience  and  deeper  research  than 
our  own  ;  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  find  in  a  work  of  Heinroth, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  opinions  express- 
ed which  entirely  accord  with  those  which  observation  and  reflection 
have  led  us  to  form.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  translation  of 
the  passage,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  mothers 
especially,  as  containing  the  results  derived  from  extensive  expe- 
rience, by  a  man  whose  medical  knowledge,  and  whose  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  education,  give  his  opinion  high  authority. 

'When  a  child  enters  the  world,  its  education  is  commenced  by 
its  physical  treatment, — by  the  manner  in  which  its  bodily  wants 
are  provided  for.  As  it  is  the  offspring  of  love,  so  it  should  be 
cherished  in  the  arms  of  love,  from  the  first  moments  of  its  life. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  blessed  with  a  healthful,  virtuous, 
and  affectionate  mother.  She  is  the  angel  who  is  to  watch  over 
that  frail  existence,  and  guard  it  from  accident ;  she  should  sufier 
nothing  in  the  elements  of  nature,  nor  surrounding  circumstances, 
neither  cold  air,  dazzling  light,  excessive  heat,  or  oppressive  cloth- 
ing, to  excite  the  child  to  pain.  Even  its  first  nourishment  should 
not  be  given  till  the  want  begins,  lest  injurious  excitement  be  the 
consequence ;  and  it  should  not  be  given  more  freely,  or  more  fre- 
quently than  this  want  absolutely  requires. 
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'The  first  day  of  the  infanl's  life  must  be  greeted  with  order  aod 
temperance;  aad  boih  mu^t  preside  over  its  whole  future  manage- 
ment. As  one  sense  after  another  developes  itself,  eiich  should  be 
supplied  with  agreeable  objects  j  for  cheerful  circumstances  produce 
cheerful  dispositions.  No  obstacle  should  be  allowed  to  the  free 
play  of  all  the  limbs  and  muscles — nothing  which  will  hinder  the 
development  of  life  and  sirengih — and  no  undue  pains  must  be  taken 
lo  excite  even  these;  lei  them  advance  quietly  and  naturally. 

'  The  look  and  voice  of  the  mother's  love  should  be  llie  first  food 
of  the  infant  soul.  Life  itself  is  joy;  let  joy  cherish  the  germs  of 
life.  The  sight  and  the  touch  soon  find  appropriate  object!^ ;  but 
even  now  must  the  spirit  of  educiition  watch  over  the  child.  It 
must  not  grasp  all  in  its  reach  ;  it  must  not  touch  the  flame,  or  the 
knife,  or  in  shori,  any  thing  injurious  to  it.  As  soon  as  it  learns  to 
hear,  it  learns  to  listen  to  its  mother's  voice,  that  is,  to  obey.  The 
ear  gradually  becomes  the  spiritual  leading-string  of  the  growing  man. 
The  child  cannot  see  and  touch,  without  detiring,  and  does  not 
desire,  without  exercising  the  vnll.  His  fii'st  will  is  lelf-will,  and  it 
soon  takes  root  and  strengthens,  if  the  will  of  the  mother  does  not 
promptly  meet,  and  gently,  but  firmly  check  it. 

'  Here  then,  education  must  begin, — with  the  first  want,  and  its 
supply.  It  begins,  therefore,  immediately,  with  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  the  child,  for  its  first  wants  are  only  physical.  Every  mo 'e 
of  treating  an  infant  is  wrong  which  does  not  satisfy  its  wants  in  the 
right  way,  and  peculiarly  wrong  is  every  unseasonable  or  excessive 
supply.  The  first  wants  of  infancy  are  food,  warnilb,  air,  motion 
and  sleep.  A  greater  number  of  children  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
these  comforts,  ihun  from  too  scanty  a  portion  of  ihera,  ll  is  true, 
oad  nourishment,  confined  air,  want  of  cleanliness  and  of  fne  exer- 
cise, and  unquiet  steep  arising  from  these  causes,  destroy  many 
children  who  are  left  lo  the  care  of  hireling  nurses.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  greater  number  suffisr  from  the  peculiar  care  ol  an 
over-anxious  mother,  from  superfluous  nourishment,  and  excessive 
wrapping,  from  guarding  against  all  those  influences  of  air,  deemed 
pernicious,  from  artificial  motion,  and  from  the  sleep  thus  artificially 
produced  and  maintiiined.  In  this  way,  many  of  ihe  most  favored 
nurslings  leave  the  world  when  ihey  have  scarcely  entered  it.  It  is 
not  however  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living  thai  we  have  lo  do. 
Few  mothers  will  allow  themselves  to  be  charged  with  loo  little 
care  or  indulgence  ;  and  even  experienced  nurses  avoid  it  from  preju- 
dice and  disposition.  Let  us  then  examine  the  errors  in  physical 
treatment,  arising  from  excess,  and  particularly  from  excess  in  food. 

'  It  is  a  most  pernicious  custom  to  stop  every  cry  of  a  child  with 
food,  whether  it  is  done  froui  the  idea  that  it  needs  so  frequent 
nourishment,  or  to  make  it  quiet.  Inquire  why  the  infant  cries, 
and  remove  Ihe  cause,  if  ii  can  be  discovered.     It  will  be  more 
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rarely  the  want  of  food,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  accustomed  t& 
regularity.  If  the  child  is  irreg;ularly  fed,  it  acquires  bad  habits,  it 
departs  from  order^  ("  Heaven's  first  law,")  whose  first  principles 
should  be  implanted  in  man  while  instinct  still  governs  him.  But 
the  infant  wlx)  is  thus  accustomed  to  excess,  soon  becomes  inordi- 
nate in  its  demands,  and  temperance  and  order,  the  great  pillars 
of  life,  are  both  overthrown.  It  will  become  greedy  when  it  is 
unseasonably  fed,  even  with  simple  food,  and  the  evil  becomes  still 
greater  when  it  is  pampered  with  delicacies.  An  artificial  necessity 
is  produced  fur  continual  gratification  of  the  palate,  so  that  it  will 
often  not  be  pacified  without  having  something  pleasant  to  the  taste 
constantly  in  its  mouth ;  and  upon  this,  the  whole  enjoyment  of  it? 
young  life  depends.  The  sense  of  taste  checks  the  progress  of 
every  noble  sense ;  the  child  concentrates  its  whole  thoughts  on 
the  enjoyment  of  this  single  appetite.  In  this  way,  it  is  prepared  to 
become,  not  only  an  epicurean,  but  a  sensualist ;  and  the  obvious 
evils  of  overloading  the  stomach  and  producing  disease  are  not  the 
only  evils  arising  from  this  treatment.  The  moral  character  is  also 
injured  before  it  is  fairly  developed.  The  child  thus  miseducated, 
becomes  obstinate  and  self-willed.  If  its  demands  are  not  satisfied, 
(and  its  cries  are  demands,)  it  will  soon  learn  to  fret  itself,  almost, 
into  childish  insanity.  See  now  the  seeds  of  moral  corruption  im- 
planted in  the  physical  soil,  whose  roots  strike  deeper  in  proportion 
as  they  are  sown  earlier  ! 

*  Whence  is  it  that  we  so  frequently  see  this  pernicious  physical 
treatment,  and  its  natural  fruits  ?  Why  do  we  see  so  many  over-fed, 
gormandizing,  ill-humored,  selfish  and  self-willed  children  ?  The 
combined  power  of  liiree  great  causes  arc  at  work  : — maternal  love^ 
vcmity,  and  ignorance.  We  may  venture  to  say,  every  mother  iu 
her  senses  loves  her  child  more  than  she  loves  herself.  How  can 
she  then  refuse  to  give  him  any  thing  !  Food  is  the  most  obvious 
comfort,  the  greatest  pleasure  he  enjoys,  and  she  gives  it  freely. 
She  wishes  her  child  to  thrive^  to  become  strong,  vigorous  and 
fleshy.  And  now  vanity  comes  in  play.  Every  mother  is  vain  of 
her  child,  and  would  fain  have  it  the  finest,  and  for  this  purpose 
also  it  is  excessively  fed.  Yet  this  does  not  happen  without  the 
third  cause, — ignorance.  Ignorance  does  not  perceive  that  the 
thriving  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  quantity  which  it  digests, 
rather  than  upon  the  quantity  it  swallows,  and  overlooks  the  great 
medium,  which  it  does  not  understand,  the  organs  of  nourishment, 
whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  nourishment  for  the  body,  from  the 
food  which  enters  the  stomach.  Only  so  much  food  as  the  child 
really  digests  does  it  any  good  ;  what  remains  undigested  is  a  source 
of  evil. 

*  As  these  bad  habits  began  with  blind  and  injudicious  aflbction,  so 
they  end  wab  the  same.    How  can  one  who  lores  a  child  so  nuicht 
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give  il  paia  !  When  ihe  necessary  consequences  of  ibis  Ireatment 
appear,  and  iha  child  becomes  ill-humored,  selfish  and  self-willed, 
and  beginning,  very  early,  lo  worry  iis  mother  ;  this  hiind  and 
weak  love,  incapable  of  resislance,  pleads,  "  The  poor  child  cannot 
understand  yet.  The  understanding  is  not  developed  [be  firsi  year. 
Let  it  grow  older,  and  iben  I  wilt  educate  il."  In  the  mean-time, 
before  the  undersinnding  is  developed,  the  child  is  miteducafed  and 
tpoiled.  The  first  use  it  makes  of  the  understanding,  is  in  torment- 
ing the  mother ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  httle  tyrant.  There  are 
loo  many  mothers  of  this  sort,  who  are  slaves  to  iheir  children. 
They  reap  only  what  they  have  sown.' 


EFFECTS    OF    MATERNAL    INDULGENCE. 

We  have  expressed  more  than  once  the  pleasure  we  fell  on 
finding  the  subject  of  education  occupy  so  much  more  attention  of 
late  in  other  periodicals,  &c.,  and  have  given  several  extracts.  We 
add  another  striking  article  from  the  Albany  Journal  and  Telegraph. 

'  Meaara,  Editors,— Of  the  solemn  character  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  mothers,  all  writers  agree  to  express  the  eaine  sentiment, 
-Where  these  duties  arc  neglected,  where  a  mother's  fondness  con- 
tiolB  all  without  judgment  and  intelligence,  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences follow,  f  do  not  know  where  these  have  been  drawn  out 
in  a  more  vivid  and  awful  picture  than  in  the  late  work,  entitled  Guy 
Rivers.  It  does  not  fall  within  your  line  to  have  to  do  with  such 
works,  yet  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  furnish  an  extract  which 
does  fall  in  with  the  practical  object  of  your  paper.  Guy  is  a 
highwayman — a  murderer — a  cold  blooded  murderer— an  outlaw — 
of  most  violent,  headlong  passions,  which  pause  at  nothing  where 
their  gratification  is  concerned,  and  yet  ho  is  a  man  of  great  ahrcwd- 
neas  and  of  superior  natural  intellect.  At  the  point  where  the  en- 
tract  is  made,  this  man's  course  is  approaching  its  catastrophe.  In 
his  den  he  sees  its  approach,  and  his  mind  is  occupied  with  bitter 
reflection.  With  his  Lieutenant  this  is  his  conversation;  and  when 
I  think  of  what  I  have  known  of  maternal  weakness,  1  shudder  lo 
think  how  near  lo  the  life  the  picture  may  be. 

'  "  I  do  you  wrong,  Dillon — but  on  this  subject  I  will  have  no  one 
speak.  I  cannot  be  the  man  you  would  have  me  ;  I  have  been 
schooled  otherwise.  My  mother  has  taught  me  a  diflerenl  lesson, — 
her  teachings  have  doomed  me,  and  these  enjoyments  are  now  all  be- 
yond my  hopes." 

'  "  Your  mother!"  was  the  response  of  Dillon,  in  unaffected  aston- 
ishment. 

'  "  Ay,  man — my  mother.     Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in  that?  ' 
She  taught   me  this  lesson  with  her   milk — she  sung   it  in  lullabies 
over  my  cradle — she  gave  it  me  in  the  plaything  of  my  boyhood — 
34" 
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her  schooliogs  have  made  me  the  morbid,  the  fierce  criminal,  from 
whose  association  all  the  gentler  virtues  must  always  desire  to  fly. 
If,  in  the  doom,  which  may  finish  my  life  of  doom,  1  have  any  per- 
son to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is — my  mother!  " 

*  '*  Is  this  possible?     Is  it  true?     It  is  strange,  very  strange."  '    > 

^  "  It  is  not  strange — we  see  it  every  day — in  almost  every  family. 
She  did  not  tell  me  to  lie — or  to  swindle,  or  to  stab.  No!  Oh  no! 
she  would  have  told  me  that  all  these  things  were  bad — but  she 
taught  me  to  perform  them  all.  She  roused  my  passions  and  not  my 
jtrinciples  into  activity.  She  provoked  the  one  and  suppressed  the 
other.  Did  my  father  reprove  my  improprieties,  she  petted  me  and 
denounced  him.  She  crossed  his  better  purposes  and  defeated  all 
his  designs,  until  at  last,  she  made  my  passions  too  strong  for  my 
government,  not  less  than  hers  ;  and  led  me,  knowing  the  true,  yet 
the  victim  of  the  false.  What  is  more, — while  my  intellect,  in  its 
calmer  hours,  taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of  true 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  otherwise  sovereign  rea- 
son at  defiance,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Yes — in  that  last  hour 
of  eternal  retribution,  if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to  accuse,  I  can 
point  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  all — the  weakly,  fond,  misjudging, 
misguiding  woman,  who  gave  me  birth.  Within  the  last  hour,  I 
have  been  thinking  over  aU  these  things.  I  have  been  thinking  how 
I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood,  by  one  who  surely  loved  me  beyond 
all  other  things  beside.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  en- 
couraged and  prompted  my  infant  passions,  uncontrolled  by  her 
reason,  and  since  utterly  unrestrainable  by  my  own.  How  she 
stimulated  me  to  artifices,  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  fre- 
quently deceiving  my  father  and  teaching  me  to  disobey  and  deceive 
him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie,  and  she  lied  all  day  to  him,  on  my  ac- 
count, and  to  screen  me  from  his  anger.  She  taught  me  the  catechism 
to  say  on  Sunday,  while  during  the  week,  she  schooled  me  in  almost 
every  possible  form  of  ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts. 

* "  She  bribed  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  hence  my  duty  could  only 
be  done  under  the  stimulating  promise  of  a  reward.  She  taught  me 
that  God  was  superior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to  cer- 
tain laws,  yet  as  she  hourly  violated  those  laws  herself  in  my  behalf, 
I  was  taught  to  regard  myself  as  far  superior  to  him.  Hud  she  not 
done  all  this,  I  had  not  been  here  and  thus  :  I  had  been  what  I  now 
dare  not  think  on.  It  is  all  her  work.  The  greatest  enemy  my  life 
has  ever  known  has  been  my  own  mother.*' 

^  '^  This  is  a  horrible  thought,  captain,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it 
true.*' 

*  "  It  is  true.  I  have  analyzed  my  own  history,  and  the  causes 
of  my  character  and  fortunes  now,  and  I  charge  it  all  upon  her. 
From  one  influence  I  have  traced  another,  until  I  have  the  sweep- 
ing amount  of  twenty  years  of  crime  and  sorrow  and  a  life  of  hate, 
and  probably  a  death  of  ignominy,  all  owing  to  the  first  ten  years  of 
my  infant  education,  when  the  only  teacher  that  I  knew  was  the 
woman  that  gave  me  birth." ' 

This  is  a  fictitious  tale  indeed,  but  it  is  sadly  true  to  nature.    VKe 
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liavG  seen  the  victim  of  indulgence  trained  by  the  mere  neglect  of 
restraint  to  a  violence  of  passion  which  reviled  and  abused  the 
moiher  that  bore  liim.  We  have  known  the  abandoned  son  turn 
with  doubled  fist  and  furious  gestures  to  his  moiher,  and  tell  her, 
— "  You  have  trained  me  to  all  this."  We  have  known  those  who 
escaped  this  dreudful  fate,  mourn  through  life,  (he  menial  suffering, 
or  the  bodily  debility,  which  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  a  mother's 
love  had  entailed  upon  ihem.  And  if  the  jnan  could  always  look 
back  with  the  skill  of  Heinroth  to  his  early  childliood,  even  when 
no  gi'OES  neglect  of  discipline  was  to  be  discovered,  would  he  not 
accuse  her  early  and  excessive  indulgence  of  his  dawning  appetites 
and  craving  desires  as  the  source  of  that  violence  of  passion — 
ihat  obstinacy,  which  cost  him  so  much  painful  discipline  ia  youth, 
and  perhaps  siill  poison  the  peace  of  his  manhood  ?  Is  there  no 
argumc-ol,  no  appeal  which  can  reach  the  heart  of  those  mothers, 
who  are  sacrificing  the  future  peace  and  character  and  hopes 
of  their  children,  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  gratilying  ihem  for  the 
moment  ? 


HABITS    OP    ORDER    IN    SCHOOLS. 
HINTS  TO  TODMG  TEACHEHS.       No.  6. 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"— -and  in  no  place,  perhaps,  is  the 
importance  of  this  truth  more  decidedly  felt,  liian  in  a  school-room. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  order, — or  rather,  without  ii,  all  that 
may  be  accomplished,  is  not  only  done  ill,  but  wilt  be  more  than 
likely,  in  a  continuance  of  the  same  system,  to  be  counteracted. 
The  teacher  should  emphaiically,  "  have  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place," — in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  his  little  domain.  Regularity  and  consistency  are 
parts  of  this  order,  and  he  should  have  every  thing  governed  by 
uniform  rules,  though  it  may  not  be  well  always  to  make  these 
rules  apparent ;  for  if  his  own  mind  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  order, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  even  the  most  wild  and  unruly  spirits 
lo  disarrange  the  school.  But  every  living  being  feels  and  sees  the 
beauty  of  order,  when  he  finds  himself  in  it,  and  surrounded  by  it; 
and  it  will  become  one  of  the  teacher's  most  efficient  helps,  if 
properly  brought  into  play. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  bave  staled  hours  of  admission,  which 
are  never  to  be  infringed,  without  an  excuse  in  writing,  from  the 
parent's  own  hand.  The  propriety  of  this  regulati:in,  in  a  school 
for  little  children,  is  often  doubled,  but  it  must  be  hy  those  who 
have  no  conception  how  much  depends  upon  it.  Besides,  if  it  be 
tmderslood  to  be  a  regulation,  not  in  any  case  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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(and  this  must  be  enforced  by  action  as  well  as  words,)  parents  will 
very  soon,  for  their  oivn  sakes,  fall  into  it.  They  will  think  it 
belter  to  rise  a  litile  earlier,  or  be  a  little  more  punctual  at  rheir 
breakfast  or  dinner  hour,  tlian  to  hare  their  child  sent  home  agaiDr 
or  be  forced  to  ihe  irouble  of  preparing  an  excuse.  But  after 
all,  the  mosl  efficient  method  of  insuring  the  performance  of  ibis 
regulation,  and  indeed  of  every  other,  is  by  a  teacher's  inflaence 
on  tbe  miod  of  the  child  himself.  If  his  school-room  be  as  dear  to 
hira,  as  it  ought  and  easily  may  become, — if  the  face  of  his  In- 
structor be  the  face  of  a  friend,  and  ihe  employments  of  the  school 
hours  those  of  enjoyment,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  making  it  an 
important  point  to  Aim  lo  be  there  always  in  season  ;  and  the  incli- 
nations of  the  youngest  child  generally  receive  attention  at  home, 
when  those  inclinations  are  praise-worthy  and  good  ones.  The 
difficulty  will  be  still  less,  when  be  grows  older,  and  his  httle  ar- 
ranciements  beccnne  of  his  own  choosing.  All  these  minute  affairs 
are  cooaidered  truly  such,  when  habit  has  rendered  them  things  of 
course ;  but  even  in  trifles,  why  should  not  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad 
habit  be  formed,  and  why  should  it  not  be  formed  early?  It  will 
be  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  teacher ; — and, 
whatever  trouble  it  may  cause  parents  to  regulate  so  nicely  the 
habits  of  their  children  when  young,  it  will  be  more  than  repaid 
afterwards;  for  their  duty  will  in  this  respect  be  done r  the  seed 
will  be  sown  ;  and  that  parent  who  knows  what  It  is  to  see  his  child, 
when  arrived  at  years  of  comparative  discretion,  constantly  lardy 
in  going  to  school,  to  say  nothing  of  tardiness  in  rising,  tardiness  in 
obeying,  and  a  habit  of  procrastinating  all  the  little  duties  of  his  life^ 
would  think  himself  richly  repaid,  could  a  litde  additional  Irouble 
ensure  belter  habits.  As  with  this,  so  wiili  other  things,  apparently 
trivial.  Do  not  indulge  your  pupils  in  carelessly  throwing  down  of 
their  garments,  when  they  enter  and  leave  school,  in  the  careless  use, 
or  raiher  misuse  or  abuse  of  books,  slates,  pens  and  pencils,  &«, 
Do  not  allow  the  desks  to  be  disarranged.  Many  people  seem  to 
think,  that  the  same  good  habits,  Sic.,  are  not  required  for  infantile 
minds,  which  become  all  imporiant  when  these  minds  are  more 
advanced.  I  cannot  be  of  that  opinion,  since  ii  is  contrary  to  all  the 
experience  of  nature  to  deprive  the  flourishing  sapling  of  anything 
necessary  to  the  full  grown  iree  ;  and  a  judicious  education,  will 
only  help  out  nature  by  directing  and  ordering  the  requisite  and 
proportionate  quantity  of  that  nourishment,  which  nature  herself 
ordains  and  supplies  as  well  for  the  child,  as  for  the  youth.  Orderly, 
healthy  habits  of  mind,  come  cminendy  under  this  head.  The 
teacher  should  always  provide  against  the  necessity  of  disorder,  by 
having  regular  places  for  each  child  lo  hang  its  own  things — to  ar- 
range its  own  properly.  But  ils  alleniion  should  not  be  confined 
to  its  own  only ;  it  should  be  taught  to  feel  an  interest,  ifBQt  a  care 
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in  ihe  property  of  others,  and  llint  liarmony  of  feeling,  which  it  is 
so  deit^hll'ul  to  trilness,  and  which  is  so  ajit  lo  he  wanting  in  a  pro- 
miscuous school,  at  least  so  far  as  the  kinder  and  belter  emotions 
are  concerned.  The  old  worn  disiich  of  Pope,  on  "  vice," — pecu- 
liarly applies  to  habits  which  uhiinatety  lead  lo  it, — habiis  of  disorder ; 
for  the  eye  and  the  mind,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
neatness  as  important,  and  to  jiractice  all  its  maxims,  will  neverthe- 
less soon  become  accustomed  to  the  contrarj',  however  "  disgusting  " 
and  "  hateful "  at  first,  particularly  if  it  find,  that  all  the  individual 
care  which  may  he  taken,  is  lost,  and  hardly  needed  among  a  com- 
munity of  contrary  habits.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  to  lix  than 
habits  of  order,  or  Ihe  reverse,  if  precept  be  constantly  attt-nded  by 
example.  And  when  1  urge  the  teacher  lo  insist  on  these  things,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  advise  the  use  of  arbitrary  authority. 
By  no  means.  I  believe  there  are  few  children  who  need  to  be 
governed  by  it, — and  comparatively  few  cases  when  it  need  be  used. 
Above  all,  it  is  unnecessary  as  a  general  principle  in  regard  to  things 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  A  school  may  he  almost  wholly, 
and  almost  always,  governed  by  love,  1  consider  it  a  far  more 
powerful  stimulus  "  in  the  long  run,"  than  fear  can  he,  certainly  a 
more  continuous  and  abiding  one,  and  in  every  thing  relative  to 
daily  habits  of  mind  and  character,  it  is,  in  general,  all  sufTicient. 
A  teacher's  grieved  look,  disapproving  tone,  or  strikingly  clianged 
manner,  will  have  ample  effect,  if  he  and  his  pupils  are  on  the 
proper  fooling  with  each  other;  and  even  when  this  conduct  has 
no  immediate  effect,  a  continuance  of  it  is  usually  seen  to  make  its 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  erring  one.  The  teacher  should  stand 
uniformly  in  the  light  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  children ;  the  errors  of  one  should  he  felt  by  the 
whole  community ;  and  the  particular  improvement  or  good  behavior 
of  one,  should  be  marked  with  dehght  and  social  pleasure  by  all. 
And  this  is  no  vain  theory;  it  may  become  fact,  and  every 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  making  it  so.  As  an  instance, — sup- 
pose the  teacher  enters  his  school,  and  sees  the  floor  of  his  entry 
covered  with  loose  garments,  against  his  wishes  and  his  commands. 
Instead  of  the  customary  smile  and  "  good  morning  " — lie  remarks 
the  disorder  to  the  scholars.  It  is  probable  that  each  will  be  eager 
to  affirm,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his — hut  that  somebody  else  must 
have  thrown  them  down.  Suppose  without  taking  notice  of  this, 
the  teacher  should  remark  emphatically,  "  It  is  no  matter  who  did 
the  mischief — since  any  of  you  can  so  easily  remedy  it.  I  trust, 
hereafter,  whoever  sees  <iny  article  of  dress  on  the  floor,  he  will 
remember  m^  uHahet  and  put  it  into  its  place — whether  it  be  his 
own  or  belonging  to  any  of  his  little  companions.  The  one  who 
so  remembers  me,  when  I  am  absent,  surely  loves  me  best."  If 
with  some  remarks  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  himself,  before  the  eyes 
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of  all,  bangs  up  the  disputed  articles,  il  Js  probable  he  will  sees 
universal  smile  of  affection  on  tlie  faces  of  all,  mingled  w'llh  a  little 
sbame  on  some, — and  afteinarHs,  I  do  not  believe  the  fault  will 
soon  again  be  commiiied.  Most  of  the  children,  if  not  all,  will  be 
desirous  of  pleasing  their  Teacher,  when  it  can  be  done  so  easily. 
What  is  at  ^rst  done  from  this  moiive,  soon  becomes  a  habil, — and 
llie  leacher  may  thus  slide  over  the  difficulty  with  very  little  trouble. 
But  should  it  not  be  so,  should  he  be  disappointed  in  the  good  feel- 
ings of  his  little  flock,  and  sojne  be  found  among  them  so  indifferent 
to  his  gentle  reproofs,  or  his  affectionate  request,  I  should  enforce 
the  rule,  iliough  on  so  trivial  a  subject,  quite  as  much  as  tf  it  were 
a  more  important  one.  I  cannot  now  speak  of  arbitrary  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  on  the  exient  to  which  it  appears  to  me 
they  should  be  carried,  but  need  only  observe  that  I  approvs 
this  regimen  of  love  and  gentle  motives,  only  so  far  as  these  caa 
eflfect  the  end  proposed. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  teacher  should  never  be  m* 
lerrupied  while  attending  to  one  lesson,  by  the  questions  of  thoM 
Otherwise  employed, — or,  at  least,  if  any  accident  make  it  nece^ 
sary,  the  lesson  going  on  should  be  suspended,  till  they  are  answered. 
However  young  the  child,  and  however  trivial  his  lesson,  the  pro- 
portionate vigilance  and  attention,  is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  not 
trivial  to  him — and  be  deserves  as  much  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion, as  any  of  those  more  advanced  in  their  studies.  And  (he 
custom  in  some  schools,  of  putting  off  the  little  ones,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  other  pupils,  or  an  ignorant  assistant,  is  very  un- 
just, to  say  no  more.  It  is  to  avoid  this  necessity,  arising  from  a. 
want  of  time,  that  I  have  recommended  a  small  number  of  pupils. 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  monitorial  system,  as  a  system,  or  of 
the  regular  habit  of  permitting  the  elder  pupils  in  small  private 
schools,  lo  assist  their  teacher ;  but  I  allude  io  the  practice  of 
occasionally  doing  so,  carelessly,  or  from  a  pressure  of  business. 
I  am  aware  that  a  teacher  may  acquire  a  habil  of  attending  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  one  time,  for  this  I  fully  learned  from  ex- 
perience ;  but  these  double  employments  must  be  within  his  own 
mind,  and  regulated  there.  He  must  not  attempt  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  more  than  one  mind  at  a  time,  since,  however  bis 
own  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  its  operations,  those  of  the  pupils, 
with  whom  he  is  communicating,  may  be  injured  by  his  doing  so. 
It  is  certainly  far  easier  to  play  at  two  or  more  games  of  chess 
al  once,  than  to  carry  on  two  or  more  separate  and  subtle  phi- 
losophical arguments  at  the  same  time  ;  and  children  sometimes 
make  cunning  antagonists,  if  not  al  philosophy.  While,  therefore, 
unimportant  questions,  asked  for  the  sake  of  asking,  should  always 
be  discouraged,  sensible  ones  should  be  invariably  answered  with 
attention ;    but  the  children   should   all   acquire    the  habil  of  so 
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arranging  their  own  time,  studies  and  tbaughts,  as  to  gain  all  the 
requisite  aitention  of  the  teacher,  without  iofringing  upon  the 
rights  and  the  comforls  of  iheir  neighbors;  for  thus  only  cao 
order  be  preserved,  and  the  instructor,  with  bis  pupils,  be  enabled 
to  pursue  their  duties,  unmolested  by  coniinual  inlerrupiions. 


AN    UNSUCCESSFUL   EXPERIMENT. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  mankind  has  never  been  advanced 
without  experiments,  and  seldom  has  any  art  or  process  been  ren- 
dered in  any  degree  perfect,  without  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments. We  believe  this  is  true  of  education  also  ;  and  we  regard 
accounts  of  such  experiments,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
as  highly  important  documents  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  In- 
deed, we  are  persuaded,  that  the  account  of  those  which  are  unsuc- 
cessful is  often  most  useful,  by  preventing  the  waste  of  time  and 
effort  by  others.  It  is  wiih  this  view  that  we  insert  the  following 
article  from  the  Journal  of  the  Flushing  Institute,  a  periodical  to 
which  our  readers  are  already  indebted. 

'  "  What  harm  is  ihere  in  reading  novels  f"  asks  one  of  our  young 
friends — for  novel  reading  has  for  the  most  part  been  subject  to  a 
standing  veto  in  the  Institute, — "  at  home  I  read  as  many  as  I 
choose."  "  Have  not  clergymen,"  asks  another,  "  delivered  eulo- 
giums  on  Walter  Scoti  ?  surely  then,  in  a  christian  and  literary  insti- 
tution, we  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  read  him,"  "  Yes,"  adds  a 
third,  "  and  that  will  do  more  to  improve  our  taste  than  all  the 
Greek  and  Lalin.  Besides,  it  is  so  pleasant  a  way  of  gaining  infor- 
mation ;  I  am  sure  I  have  learne.d  more  of  English  history  from 
Henry  Neill's  Romances,  than  if  1  had  read  Hume  twenty  times 
over."  "And  then,"  say  a  half  a  dozen,  "we  shall  be  so  quiet 
and  orderly  in  the  evening,  if  you  will  only  supply  such  entertain- 
ing books."  These,  and  similar  arguments  from  our  young  sophis- 
ters,  we  had  listened  to  and  answered  an  hundred  times,  and  some- 
times, wiih  a  good  nature  that  was  construed  into  permission  of  the 
desired  indulgence,  when  we  learned  that  they  had  set  on  fool  a 
Library  of  "  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge."  This  we  thought 
a  very  clever  project,  and  were  glad  to  encourage  it ;  for  where 
is  the  faiher  of  eighty  children  who  would  not  rejoice  at  every  addi- 
tion of  innocent  amusement  in  his  family  ?  The  Library  was  opened, 
and  not  a  little  were  we  surprised  to  ^nd  what  a  choice  collection 
of  talcs,  novels,  annuals,  Stc.  were  arranged  on  its  shelves  j  some 
thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  the  lightest  kind  of  reading.    This  would 
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never  do.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Shall  all  these  choice  voU 
umes  be  proscribed  ?  That  will  be  robbing  the  Library  of  its  very 
attraction.  Shall  we  issue  an  '*  index  expurgatorius  ?" — that  will 
be  regarded  an  act  of  bigotry,  as  vile  as  any  that  ever  came  from 
the  Vatican.  Here  was  a  problem  in  our  politics ;  for  our  little 
world,  as  well  as  the  great  world  without,  is  to  be  governed  by 
measures  of  expediency.  Our  government  is  necessarily  a  mon- 
archy, and  we  have  to  take  care  that  our  loyal  subjects  do  not 
sometimes  suspect  it  of  despotism.  Accordingly  we  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  licensing  novels  within  certain  bounds.  For  a 
dozen  or  twenty  of  inferior  volumes,  we  gave  in  exchange  a  com- 
plete set  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  sanctioned  the  Library  on  condi- 
tion that  its  fictitious  works  should  be  those  only  of  Scott,  Cooper. 
Washington  Irving,  and  the  authoress  just  named,  with  such  others 
as  should  from  time  to  time  be  authorized.  This  we  thought  better 
than  a  sweeping  proscription.  We  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  anti- 
temperance  men, — that  moderation  in  an  indulgence  not  positively 
wrong,  is  better  than  total  abstinence.  Our  young  friends  of  course 
were  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  They  thought  it  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  for  awhile  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  it  ourselves. 
The  problem,  we  hoped,  was  solved.  Only  those  availed  them- 
selves of  the  license  who  seemed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  it  at 
home ;  and  the  captivating  pages  afforded  a  quiet  pastime  that  did 
not  encroach  on  the  hours  appropriated  to  study.  Thus  it  was  at 
first ;  but  by  degrees  the  younger  members  of  the  fraternity  we 
found  were  acquiring  a  taste  for  '•  elegant  literature."  The  history, 
the  moral  tale,  and  the  instructive  story,  were  laid  aside  for  "  the 
Pilot,"  or  *'  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ;"  and  as  we  walked  around 
the  study,  on  approaching  a  desk  the  novel  would  be  adroitly  slipped 
aside  tiiat  had  taken  the  place  of  Sallust  or  Legendre.  Now  it  was 
one  of  the  articles  in  the  charter  of  the  Library,  that  its  entertain- 
ment should  be  restricted  to  the  hours  of  leisure ;  but  after  a  little 
while,  novels  were  to  be  seen  open  on  some  desks  at  all  hours.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  constantly  preached  moderation,  prescribed  in 
individual  cases  how  much  of  a  boy^s  reading  might  be  of  the  kind 
in  question,  and  took  various  measures  to  ensure  the  success  of  our 
experiment.  But  it  failed  ;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
moderation  in  novel  reading,  however  desirable,  isi  not  one  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  at  school ;  at  any  rate,  that  ii  is  a  difficult 
lesson,  which  we  may  be  well  excused  from  adding  to  the  tasks  of 
a  Christian  Institute.  We  were  obliged  to  make  new  regulations 
for  the  Library,  (which,  in  justice  to  those  who  formed  it,  we  must 
not  omit  to  say,  contains  also  many  useful  books,)  and  to  tell  our 
youthful  literati,  that  for  furtlier  acquaintance  with  fictitious  literature 
they  must  wait  until  the  vacation.  Parents,  in  their  families,  may 
regulate  ibis  matter  according  to  their  views  of  propriety,  and  can 
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control  the  degree  of  indulgence ;  but  we  arc  jiersuaduil,  that  in  a 
seminary  of  learning,  the  only  safe  course  lo  be  pursued  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  such  reading  altogether.  This  wc  wish  the  friends  of 
our  Institution  to  understand  is  the  course  adopted  here  ;  and,  as 
they  may  wonder  that  we  ever  deviated  from  il,  and,  moreover, 
may  hear  distorted  accounts  of  the  deviation,  we  have  tbeughi  ii 
best  10  make  an  honest  report  of  our  experiment.' 


OF    THE    CLASSICS    I «    GERMA.NV. 


Although  the  name  of  the  German  Gymnasium  ba^  been  trans- 
ferred lo  this  country,  its  spirit  has  not  yei  crossed  the  ocean  ;  or  if 
it  has  come,  it  has  nol  gained  admission  to  our  instiiuiiuns,  and  the 
details  of  its  methods  of  instruction  arc  scarcely  known  among  us. 
We  are  much  indebted  lo  an  unknown  friend,  who  enables  us  to 
lay  before  onr  readers  some  cstracts  from  an  account  of  a  visit  lo  a 
"lymnasium  at  Halle,  by  a  geutlemao  now  abroad,  published  in  the 
Baptist  Repository  of  New  York. 

Il  is  well  known  that  Halle  is  llie  seat  of  the  celebrated  Orphan- 
house  of  Prancke,  a  monument  of  ibc  failh  and  prayers  and  labors 
of  one  poor  individual.  Beginning  wilh  o  few  descried  children, 
whom  benevolence  did  not  dare  to  reject,  and  failh  undertook  M 
provide  for,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  in  which  2000 
pupils  arc  now  constantly  receiving  instruciinn.  Besides  ibis 
school,  and  its  university,  Halle  contains  two  Gymnasia,  the  Royal 
Pedagogium,  and  the  Principal  Latin  School.  The  wiiier  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  general  characier  of  the  Gymnasia. 

'  As  the  Geraian  universities  corrCEpond  in  some  degree  wilii  our  prolea- 
Mionai  Bchiwls,  bo  thoir  gymtuiaia  correspond  in  very  many  respects  lo  our 
colleges.  In  general  the  study  ot'lnngUDj^es  ia  prosecuted  rorlher,  and  tbat 
iif  mathematics  ojid  philosophy  leaa,  in  their  gj/mnana,  than  in  our  cullegvs. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  tJie  p-mniiBia  embraccB  nix  yeaia.  Neither 
the  univerdJlies  nor  the  gymnasia  have  any  Gnniveraary  or  acadcuticol  year. 
Doth  have  a.  aummer  and  niater  tfmrttrr  or  term,  and  students  niBj  enter  in 
llie  spring,  or  In  the  autumn,  as  miita  their  convenience.  This  arrangement 
naturally  divides  the  claasta  of  the  gymnasia  into  twelve.  The  highest  dasi 
it  called  the  first     With  their  divisions  and  subdivisions  they  stand  thus : 


The  following  statement  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Principal 
Latin  School  will  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  extent  am!  nturc 
of  the  education  given  in  a  German  gymnasium. 
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'course  of  studt  in  the  principal  latin  scnooL  IN  Halle. 

I.  The  Christian  Religion.  Catechism,  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  Fntroduction  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  most  important  systems  of  Pagan  religion. 
Christian  Ethics,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

n.  The  Latin  Language.    Ten  hours  weekly  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
fix  to  the  middle  and  higher.    All  the  classes  write  Latin  exercises,  and 
the  higher  classes  speak  Latin, 
(ita.  inf.  ^ 
"  sup.  >  Latin  Reader. 
5ta.  inf. ) 

4ta  inf  \  C^™^!***^  Nepos. 

4ta.  sup.    Cicero's  Lelius,  and  Justin. 
3tia.  inf.    Cicero's  Cato  Major,  and  Ciesar. 

2da    inf  i  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  Cesar  and  Sallust. 

Ima  inf  i  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Quinctilian  lib.  10,  and  Livy. 

■  Ima.  sup.  Cicero's  Tusc.  Qucs.  or  De  Nat.  Deor.  and  Livy.  Latin 
poets  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  connected  with  exercises  in  Latin 
prosody. 

4ta.  inf.    Phedrus. 

3tia.*'i*i  f  V  ^^*^'^  Metamorphoses. 

mV"!?:    Virgil'B^neid. 

2da.  sup.  J 

Ima.  inf.  >  Horace's  Odes,  and  Terence's  Comedies. 
*'  sup. ) 

HL  The  Greek  Language.    To  eight  classes  six  liours  iu  a  week. 
4ta.  inf.     Bultmunn's  Grammar  used  in  all  the  classes. 
4ta.  sup.    Greek  Reader. 

"*  a UD  V  ^®"0P^0"'s  Anabasis,  and  Homer's  Od. 

<?*  in  •  (  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Homer's  II. 
"  sup.  ^  '^  ' 

Ima.  inf.    Plato,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Euripides,  Sophocles. 

Ima.  sup.     Plato,  Demosthenes,  Soph,  and  Eurip.  alternately. 

All  but  the  lowest  class  write  Greek  exercises. 

IV.  The  Hebrew  Language.    3tia.  inf.  Gcsenius'  Grammar  and  Chrcs^- 
tomathy. 

2da  Tf'  (  P"*^  of  Genesis  or  of  Joshua. 

2da.  sup.  5 
Ima.  inf.  >  Psalms. 
**   sup. ) 

V.  Modern  Languases.    German  Literature,  French  and  English. 

VI.  Mathematics.    In  eight  Classes.    Arithmetic,  Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Matlicmatical  Geography. 

VII.  Geography  and  Histort.    6ta.  inf.    Survey  of  general  Geography. 
6ta.  sup.    Geography  of  countries  not  lying  in  Europe. 

5ta.  inf.     Geography  of  Europe. 
5ta.8up.    Geography  of  Germany. 
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411.  inf.      History  and  Geo^rraphf  of  Brandenburg. 

4ta.  Bup.     Ancient  Ueography. 

Stia.  inf.    Ancient  History,  excluding  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

3Ut.  sup.   Roman  History. 

3da.inf!     Grecian  History. 

Sda.  sup.   Ancient  HteCory. 

Imft.  inf.   History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Ima.  sup.  Modern  History. 

On  all  these  subjects  there  are  different  lecturei,  and  the  students  take 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  is  also  tnughL 

In  this  gymnnaium  there  nre  :)00  stutlrnU,  and  24  teachers,  of  which  17 
are  liconaed,  and  the  remainder  are  caiididatau.  The  Rector  has  a  salary 
ofiaOORix  Dollars,  (a  Rix  Dollar  is  about  75  cti.)  the  ordinary  teachen 
ftom  400  (o  fXK),  and  the  assistant  teachers,  or  cnudidatea  for  the  office,  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  uniform  method  of  reading  the  clamiics  ia  to  go  through  the  first  half 
of  a  work  very  slowly  and  critically,  and  tliroiigh  the  last  rapidly,' 

The  writer  also  gives  us  an  account  of  a  number  of  exercises 
which  he  attended  in  the  Royal  Pedagogium,  most  of  which  com- 
bined the  interest  of  a  lecture,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  recitaiioa. 
One  on  Roman  Antiquities  was  devoted  lo  ihe  cliaracter  of  the  Ro- 
man dictators  ;  anoiher  w^s  on  the  Middle  ages;  a  third,  on  the 
foiiiiaiion  of  the  Greek  lenses,  in  which  ihe  greatest  promptitude  and 
accuraiy  were  required,  and  every  demand  enforced  with  severity. 
Several  were  devoted  lo  ciassical  auiliors;  one  to  several  Hebrew 
Psalms  ;  and  anodier  lo  a  disputation  on  Horace's  OJes,  in  Latin, 
the  language  uuiversally  employed  in  the  recitations  of  the  German 
gymnasia.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  his  notes  at  large;  but 
those  who  are  enga^jed  in  classical  schools  would  not  excuse  us  for 
passing  over  some  of  the  details  of  recitations  in  the  clrissics.  In 
visiting  the  room  of  a  professor,  now  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Nuremberg,  he  found  the  class  engaged  with  Sophocles,  and  after- 
wards, with  Horace. 

■The  eierciee,  s«  is  usual  with  the  higher  classes,  was  in  Latin.  Ab  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  distinguished  later  disciples  of  the  great  Hermann,  ve 
might  expect  that  much  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  spirit  would  revive  tA 
hia  touch.  Both  ho  and  his  pupils  were  enthusiastic  in  their  occupation> 
The  utmost  nicety  was  required  in  translation.  The  remarks  that  were 
made  were  full  of  learning,  and  were  greedily  noted  down.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  teacher  were  preeodeU  by  such  questiona  as  the  following: 
What  ia  the  courae  of  thought  in  ll>if  strophe  ?  What  other  reading  tor 
Buchaword?  Which  do  you  prefer?  Wii at  are  your  reasons?  Which 
has  the  best  manuscript  authority  ?  Doea  this  authority  rest  on  the  number, 
or  on  the  character  of  the  manuscripts  ?  Which  reading  agrees  best  with 
the  usage  and  spirit  of  the  author?  How  do  you  analyse  and  explain  such 
a  phraae  ?  [Vour  Latin  in  not  good.)  Hon  do  you  express  the  same  idea 
in  Greek  prose  ?  Another  construction  is  also  admieaible;  what  is  it?  Tba 
whole  exercise   afibided  admirable  specimens  of  classical  criticisoi. 

'  1  attended  a  recitation,  or  lecture,  (in  fact  it  waa  both,)  of  the  same  on 
Horace's  Sjtires,  1. 9.  I  will  simply  give  aome  of  the  questions  that  ivere 
proposed,  with  the  answers,  when  not  too  long.     "  What  is  llie  subject  Of 
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this  HStire  •"  "  A  vnin  and  gamiloiiB  voung  mnn."  "  lu  whal  quarter  C 
Ihecily  wna  the  '  via  aacra'?"  "Why  was  it  called 'ancra'?""  Whal  is  tfc 
(ircekfor  'totOE  in  iUia'?"  itic ytrKitm.  "How  else  may  it  be  expresBed  ii 
Ijitin?"  "Omnisin  illia."  "Is  'rerum'  governed  by'  qnod,'  orhy  'duld 
Mtae' ? "  "By  the  latter."  *'  What  is  ihe  force  of  '  occupo '  here  ;  He 
would  you  express  it  in  Greek?"  viuw  n-sur.  "To  what  is  the  word  'in. 
Here '  in  thia  case  equivalent  in  sense  ?  "  "  To  vehementissime."  **  Whtt 
does  'puBr'  mean  here?"  A  footman,  "What  in  Greek?"  riui.tii9*i. 
"  What  is  the  Greek  phraM  corresponding  to  '  in  aurem  dieere '  ?  "  Ek  ».- 
iijtir.  "What  ia  the  meaning  of 'cerebri,'  or  of 'homo  eerebroaus'f 
"  An  ardent  man."  "  What  Is  tlie  force  of  ' nil  agia '?"  "  It  is  equiraleni 
Tu  ftuBtr*."  "  What  ta  the  expresHion  used  in  droek  for  '  demitter«  anri- 
rulaa '?"  T«  «»  rrt  tat  J./im  tx"-  Wliat  does  it  mean  .'  "  jEgre  ferre.** 
For  what  doea  '  urna  divina '  here  stanii  ?  Divination.  What  is  the  Greek 
word?  MaiTBu.  How  does  'hosticua'  difier  from  'hoatilis'?  "Aa  rivie 
does  from  civil.  The  former  means  perlatning  to,  fxtenudiy ;  the  latter, 
Aain'njr  the  gpirit  or  nature  of;  the  one  is  circumstantial,  the  other  eesential." 
The  exerciaes,  which  I  witnessed,  of  the  same  teacher,  in  Sopbocies,  and  in 
Horaer'a  Odysaey,  were  in  many  respects  different,  but  of  the  same  general 
tendency.' 

He  nesl  visiled  the  room  of  die  Rector,  whom  he  found  occupiefl 
with  Euiropius.  ^ 

<  As  BGon  as  the  teacher  entered  iLc  lecture  room,  each  mcmbeT  of  the 
class  of  small  boya  presented  him  their  little  books,  wliich  they  had  made  of 
common  paper,  where  they  had  written  down  every  new  word,  with  its  aig- 
nitication,  which  bad  occurred  in  the  lesson,  and  having  coromitted  them  to 
memoiy  were  now  examined.  This  is  one  of  the  mast  striking  and  admira- 
ble peculiarities  of  tiie  German  mode  of  teaching  languages.  The  German 
eludents  are  not  always  turning  to  tfaeir  lexicons  to  look  out  words  which 
they  may  already  have  had  more  than  a  dozen  times.  As  mu  Mii  of  ac- 
ijuiring  n  new  language  is  a  work  of  memory,  the  early  and  daily  exercise 
of  this  feculty  is  ngidh-  eiacted.  Even  in  llie  early  stages  of  education, 
the  dictionary  begins  to  be  used  only  in  rare  cases,  and  iJjen  mostly  for  crit- 
ical purposes.  An  immense  deal  of  lime  is  tlius  saved,  nnd  the  foreign  air 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  book  aoon  vanishes.  This  method  cannot  bs  toomgUy 
recommended ;  it  mokes  every  thing  else  easy  and  altraclive.  The^aaa 
proceeded  to  translate,  and  coming  to  llie  phrase  "  vir  ingens,"  translated  it 
"a  great  man."  "  No,"  said  die  teacher.  "A  distinguished  man."  "No; 
let  another  translate  it."  "An  excellent  man."  "  Bewahre,"  (God  forbid) 
said  he,  "  the  next"  "  An  able  man."  "  That  is  better,  but  still  too  weak." 
"  A  powerful  man."  "  Right  What  emperor  of  modern  times  would  you 
c.ill  ingens?"  "Napoleon."  "  What  is  tliel^tin  for  the  phrase  'with  great 
diligence'?"  "Ingente  diligentia."  "What  else?"  "  Kximia  diligentia." 
^'Another  still."  "  Incredibne  diligentia."  "What  have  yon  to  say  about 
Constantine  ?"  "  He  was  a  distinguished  emperor."  "  What  else  ?  "  He 
was  the  first  Christian  emperor.'  "Any  thing  further?"  "He  removed 
Ihe  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople."  A  large  map  of  the  Gaat 
was  before  them,  and  ample  illustrations  were  given  of  the  political  geogra- 
phy  of  that  period.  "Why  is  the  subjunctive  mood  here  used?"  "Be- 
cause   ."    "  Your  rule  is  correct,  hut  inapplicable  here.    What  kind 

of  sentence  is  this  ?" "Well,  tlien,  what  rule?" What  is  the 

original  meaning  of 'affeclans'.'"    "To  place  one's  self  upon  somethinf." 
*'  What  case  does  it  govern  ?"    "  The  accusative."    "  How  do  you  traatdato. 

'atTcctans  viam'P" "'Afl'ectans  spem'?" "'Alfectana  in      '" 

um'?"  "What  is  the  meaning  of 'helium  inftrre'?" "  How  woult 
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translate  thia  sentcnco  into  Latin  ;  Napnlcon  tlie  empernr  of  France  de< 

dare  J  war  against  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia  ?" "  Can  we  alan  saf. 

'  denunliare  belluni'  ?"  "  Yes,  but  il  19  nnt  bo  good  an  eipresBion. 
" '  Quamria  esHCt'  Why  la  not  the  indicative  '  erat'  here  used  ?"  "  li 
might  have  been  so ;  but  Cioero  nlwoya  uses  the  subjunctive  with  this  con- 
junction." " '  Necessitudo  et  alliiiitaB.'  Why  is  the  Ulter  word  added?" 
"To  limit  Of  specify  the  meauing  of  the  former,"  "  Wlisi  ia  the  meaninf 
of 'neceHBitudo'?"  "  A  close  and  inseparable  connection,  an  intimate  or 
near  riiatian ;  but  it  haa  a  generic  meaning,  including  many  kinds  of  rela- 
tions." "What  means  relation  by  blood?"  " CoBiiati')."  "Relation  by 
marriage  ?"  "  Affinitaa."  "  How  do  you  tranalalo  uiia  into  Latin :  To  have 
intercDurse  with  any  one  ?"  "  Commercium  habere  cum  aliquo."  "  In  what 
inatances  do  the  Romann  employ  adjectitea  where  we  employ  advcrba?" 
"  When  these  words  refer  to  time  or  place."  "  How  would  they  express: 
He  came  suddenly  7"  "  Repentinus  venit."  "  He  rose  early  ?"  d:c.  &c. 
At  the  close,  the  teachercalled  upon  one  of  the  claas  to  tell  what  he  had 
learned  during  that  recitation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  principle  in  grammar,  or 
Ae  meaning  of  a  particular  phrase,  or  a  nice  dislinctioo  of  worda  and  of 
constructions.  If  the  student  betrayed  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
instruction  that  had  been  imparted,  another  was  directed  to  give  a  full  and 
clear  view  of  the  aubJF-ct  If  there  was  still  an  important  omiaalon,  the 
teacher  gave  a  second  explanation.  He  then  passed  to  another,  nsking  what 
he  had  learned,  and  another,  and  then  anotiior,  and  so  half  through  the 
class,  when  tlie  bell  rung,  and  the  boys,  though  only  about  twelve  years  old, 
aeemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  tlieir  dinner.' 

The  follnwing  accouol  of  a  cIhss  employed  In  Greek  exercises, 
must  cbse  our  extracts. 

'  The  etudcnta  came  together,  atler  having  translated  into  Greek  a  passage 
from  some  German  historian,  which  had  been  given  out,  and  the  teacher  re- 
turned to  them  their  written  exercises  more  or  less  marked  witlt  red.  He 
then  took  his  place  in  the  desk  with  the  German  boob  containing  the  pas- 
sage before  him,  and  the  black  board  behind.  The  first  sentence  began 
with  a  particle.  "  How,"  said  he,  "  do  the  Greeks  express  the  force 
of  this  particle  ?"  "By  a  participial  form  of  the  verb."  "What  tense?" 
"  Aorist."  "  Some  of  the  class  have  written  it  aa  you  now  see  it  on  the 
black  board.  \a  liiai  correct?  Who  will  tell  me  what  the  error  is? 
The  tense  is  not  correctly  formed  ;  or,  in  this  verb,  that  tenae  ia  never 
used.  Most  of  the  class  have  written  auch  a  word  with  such  an  accent; 
ia  this  correct;  .What  kind  of  word  is  this?  What  ia  the  rule  for  the 
accentuation  of  such  words?  How  would  this  phrase  be  expressed 
in  Latin  ?  How  in  Greek  ?  What  Greek  particle  corresponds  to  such  a 
German  particle?  In  a  dependent  member  of  a  sentence,  what  would  it  be? 
When  is  the  circumflex  accent  to  be  used  ?"  After  going  through  the  whole 
passage  in  thid  way,  although  each  student  had  written  it  previously,  the 
book  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  class,  to  read  and  trnnalate  the  first  sen- 
tence again.  Anotlier  was  called  upon  to  give  a  rapid  repetition  of  the  trans- 
lation Then  a  a econd- sentence  was  read,  and  a  third  called  upon  lo  trans- 
late it.  If  he  hesitated  upon  a  word,  that  word  was  passed  to  another,  and 
then  the  former  proceeded.  This  was  alan  repeated,  and  thus  Ihe  whole  les- 
son waa  doubly  reviewed  upon  the  spot.  I  examined  the  wrilten  exercises, 
and  found  them  neatly  and  beautifully  written,  and  every  word  marked  with 
accents.' 

After  reading  this  account,  and  comparing  it,  in  imagination,  with 
such  Doles  as  a  iroveller  would  take  in  most  of  ihe  classical  schoola 
of  the  United  States,  we  need  not  wonder  to  hear  foreigners  say, 
35* 
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that  we  do  not  sivdy  the  ancient  languages.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  ra- 
tional that  so  great  an  amount  of  funds  and  so  much  time  and  labor 
should  be  wasted,  in  giving  superficial  notions  of  the  languages,  to 
large  numbers  who  rarely  think  of  them  after  their  course  of  studj 
is  finished,  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  training  a 
smaller  number  of  thorough  scholars,  who  would  retain  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  could  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and 
the  world  ? 


EMERSON'S    MAXIMS    OF    EDUCATION. 

Those  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Emerson  id 
our  last  number,  will  be  gratified  to  see  an  exhibition  of  his  princi- 
ples of  education,  in  the  following  maxims  extracted  from  the  pros- 
pectus of  his  seminary  at  Wethersfield.  If  they  are  not  novel,  they 
contain  much  practical  wisdom,  and  deserve  the  attentive  study  of 
the  young  teacher.  Let  one  who  is  commencing  the  task,  adopt 
the  course  which  Franklin  pursued,  in  reference  to  the  faults  which 
he  had  to  correct,  and  the  good  qualities  he  wished  to  acquire. 
After  deciding  for  himself  what  maxims  are  sound,  let  him  com- 
mence the  practice  of  one,  and  when  established  in  this,  proceed  to 
another,  and  finish  the  series,  and  we  venture  to  promise  him  an 
ample  reward  for  his  efibrts. 

*  1.  Let  it  be  your  grand  object,  to  prepare  your  pupils  for  the 
greatest  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Let  their  spiritual  welfare  be  regarded,  as  incomparably  their 
most  important  interest. 

3.  Teach  for  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Teach  for  eternity. 

5.  Cautiously  guard  against  giving  instructions,  that  will  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious. 

6.  Never  teach  useless  branches,  for  the  sake  of  forming  useless 
teachers. 

7.  Never  teach  a  useless  branch,  merely  because  it  is  fashiona- 
ble ;  nor  to  gratify  your  patrons  or  pupils. 

8.  Teach  nothing,  but  what  appears  conducive  to  the  usefubest 
of  your  pupils,  if  improved  according  to  its  natural  tendency  and  ii- 
fluence. 

9.  Let  every  branch  receive  attention,  in  proportion  to  its  proba- 
ble utility. 

10.  As  far  as  possiblci  make  your  pupils  perceive  and  feel  tke 
importance  of  eveiy  branch  they  pursue. 

11.  Ptoceed  systemttictlly ;  and,  u  far  as  possibley  taaoh  iboso 
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things  6rsl,  which  are  first  in  ihe  order  of  nature,  and  which  may 
be  understood,  wiiboul  an  acquaintance  with  other  things,  to  be 
subsequently  acquired. 

12.  As  Tar  as  possible,  teach  those  things  first,  which  are  easiest 
;d  themselves. 

nust,  to  B  considerable  extent,  modify 

13.  In  giving  instruction,  proceed  very  gradually,  and  by  the 
shortest  steps,  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult. 

14.  As  far  as  may  be,  see,  that  your  pupils  understand  each 
step,  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

15.  Never  teach  them  directly,  what  they  can  conveniently  learn 
without  such  assistance. 

It  IB  much  better  for  thoin  to  surmount  a  difficulty  by  llieir  own  ingenuity 
and  eSbrte,  tbnn  bv  the  aid  of  oiliere.  It  may  be  niucD  more  useful  for  ihem 
to  devise-a  metbod  of  obtaining  an  aosiver,  Iban  actually  to  perform  the  op- 
erstioo,  that  obtains  il.  When  ■  principle  or  fact  is  thus  discovered  by  re- 
flection, or  investigation,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  clearly  understood  in 
its  nature  and  connection,  tbao  when  it  is  learned  directly,  by  means  of  ver- 
bal or  printed  inatruetiona.  Tliis  is  the  way  to  promote  their  fondness  for 
study,  to  foster  original  genius,  and  to  invigorate  and  elevate  tlieir  intellec- 
tual  powers.  It  h  a  :nost  unpropitious  syinptoui  for  a  pupil  to  be  continually 
asking, "  How  shall  1  do  tliis  ?  How  shall  1  do  this  ?"  without  attempting  to 
discover  tlie  metliod  of  solution.  It  is  also  a  cruel  kindness,  that  ia  inces- 
santly telling  and  aiding  the  pupil  in  doing  that,  which,  without  such  assist- 
ance, she  might  easily  accomplish.  If  your  pupils  cannot,  or  will  not,  pro- 
ceed  without  such  abundant  aid,  it  nay  be  expedient  to  place  them  in  a 
lower  class.  1*0  prevent  or  cure  such  a  mental  lethargy,  Colburn's  Aiith' 
me  tics  are  most  adminibly  adapted. 

16.  Never  do  for  your  pupils  what  they  can  do  for  themselves, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  set  them  an  example. 

The  time  that  a  teacher  spends  in  reading,  spelling  and  reciting  for  his 
pupils,  in  mending  their  pens,  in  ruling  their  paper,  Sic.  ia  perhaps  generally 
worse  than  lost.  It  deprives  them,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  of  the  privi- 
lege of  learning. 

17.  As  far  as  possible,  prevent  your  pupils  from  retarding  the 
progress  of  one  another  by  affording  unnecessary  aid  in  making 
pens,  ruling  paper,  ii£. 

18.  Never  indulge  your  pupils  in  saying  Can't,  or  expresung  in- 
ability to  perform  any  exercise  required. 

They  know  not  what  they  can  effect,  till  they  make  the  attempt ;  and  if 
one  attempt  has  proved  fruitless,  another  may  succeed  ;  and  if  nine  have 
been  tmfortunste,  the  tenth  may  prosper. 

19.  Freely  indulge  and  encourage  your  pupils  in  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  lead  them  to  the  answers,  by  question- 
ing them. 

This  is  the  method  of  Pestnioizi ;  and  is  perhaps  the  moat  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  that  venerable  man,  whose  well-earned  popularity  is  con- 
linually  rising.    But  he  did  not  invent  this  method :  or,  it^  he  did,  ho  wa« 
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not  the  firit  inventor.  It  was  prnctised  by  Socrates  more  than  3000  <reu* 
ago.  And  it  hsa  the  sanction  ofa  greater  [han  Socrates.  In  this  way,  the 
Saviour  instructed  hia  diacijilea  I'rom  day  to  day.  It  is  agreeable  lo  the  direc* 
tion  contained  in  tlje  siJiih  of  Deuteronomy,  "And  tiede  words  which  t 
command  thee  tins  day,  shall  be  in  tirine  heart ;  and  thou  shall  tench  tfacM 
diligently  to  thy  children,  and  ahalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  ' ' 
jiouee,  and  when  thou  walhest  by  the  way ;  and  when  thou  lieet  down,  i 
when  thou  riaeel  up." 

20.  Teach  your  pupils  to  leach  themselves. 
The  beneRt  of  this  will  be  much  every  way.     It  will  conduce  to  icqmio^fl 

ance  with  their  own  faculties,  and  render  their  progreas  more  pleasant  aiiif  ■ 
more  rapid.  It  will  prepare  them  to  teach  others ;  and  it  will  lay  the  onif  T 
foundation  for  Ihelr  advancement  in  science  and  literature  a<ler  the  cloae  Or  | 
their  pupilage. 

Several  of  the  preceding  niaximH  hnve  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Belf>  1 
teaching.    Special  elTorts  may  also  be  made  for  the  same  purpose. 

21.  Teach  your  pupils  to  leach  one  anolber- 
Thin  is  the  grand  feature  in  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  Bell — a  systal^  1 

oy  which  the  moat  astonishing  eSecIa  are  produced  in  various  parts  of  tt" 
world.    In  thia  way,  one  teacher  can  conduct  the  instruction  of  hundreds 
the  same  time ;  and,  it  is  said,  can  carry  them  forward  with  great  correct*'  I 
neaa  and  despatch.  I 

It  ia  yet  a  question  how  far  the  Lancastrian  method  can  be  adopted  iit  J 
connection  with  others.  It  ia  particularly  a  question  of  great  moment,  how  1 
fkr  this  method  can  be  made  lo  coalesce  with  the  Peslaloztian,  orrather  thr  I 
Bocratic,  or  more  properly,  the  scriptural  method  of  inslructlon.  That  thei»  I 
two  methods  can  be,  in  some  measure,  united,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  doubtfill  | 
whether  tlie  union  can  be  very  extensive. 

22.  Teach,  as  much  as  possible,  by  example  ;  aud  let  your  ex-  | 
ample  in  every  thing,  be  such,  as  may  be  safdy  imiiated. 

Much,  though  by  no  means  too  much,  has  been  said  and  urged  opoo  the' 
unspeakable  importance  of  ministerial  and  parental  cxonipte.  Scarcely  less 
important  is  the  example  of  lenchera.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  may  not 
seem  needful  to  extend  the  llluBtrBtion. 

23.  Endeavor  to  render  your  iustruclions  interesting. 

If  a  leacher  cannot  do  tliia,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qualiSck' 
tions  he  may  possess.  Whatever  be  his  learning,  genius,  piety,  zeal,  pa- 
tience, faithfulneaa,  &.c.  &.C.  if  he  cannot  interest  his  pupils,  he  is  unfit  for 
bis  business.  The  grand  question,  thrn,  is,  How  shall  instructions  be  ren- 
dered intereatine?  In  the  whole  art  of  education,  there  is  perhaps  Dothinf 
else,  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  important.  Upon  this  subject,  I  would  moat 
gladly  listen  to  the  inatruclions  of  any  one.  It  haa  become  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  instructing  myself  and  others.    O,  that  I  Jiad  more  abilit; 

24.  As  far  as  possible,  instruct  by  exhibiiiog  the  real  obj'ects,  or 
the  most  perfect  natural  signs  of  the  objects,  to  which  your  iustruc- 
lions relate. 

25.  Endeavor  to  discover  and  correct  the  bad  habits  of  your 
pupils. 

26.  As  far  as  possible,  excite  your  pupils  lo  vigorous  and  lauds- 
ble  eSbrls,  by  inculcating  upon  them  their  obligaiioos  to  God,  to 
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themselves,  to  their  parenis,  to  their  associates,  to  tbeir  country,  to 
their  ancestors,  to  ihe  world,  lo  future  generations. 

27.  la  exciting  in  your  pupils  a  sense  of  honor,  shame  and  em- 
ulation, endeavor  to  guard  their  minds  against  that  criminal  ambi- 
lion,  to  which  these  feelings,  or  the  causes  of  these  feelings,  are  ra 
danger  of  leading. 

That  [here  mnv  be  a  virtuouB  emulation  and  a  laudable  regard  for  charac- 
ter, is  certain  from  Bcripture.  Ec.  7:  1.  Prov  22:  1.  Beb.  11 :  3,  39. 
Piul.  4:  a  Rom.  11:  14.  2  Cor.  9:  2.  1.  Cor.  14;  18.  It  is  equally  cerUin, 
that  those  good  men  have  misjudged,  who  urge  ua  to  root  up  these  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  aa  tares  sown  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  These 
principles  Beem  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  any  more  than 
appetite  for  food,  a  regard  for  property,  an  affection  for  friends,  or  the  lore 
of  happiness  in  any  forni.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  a  love  of 
fame  and  distinction,  which  is  moat  hateful  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man. 
Let  us  lenrn  to  distinsulah  them,  that  we  maj  cherish  tlie  innocent  and  the 
good,  and  cast  the  bad  a^vay. 

28.  By  no  means  suffer  your  faithfulness  lo  be  overcome  hy  a 
fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  your  pupils. 

It  roay  indeed  be  painful  to  Ihem.  and  scarcely  less  so  to  you,  to  mention 
faults,  which  they  never  mistrusted.  But  remember,  it  is  but  the  pang 
of  a  moment.  To  neglect  this  duty  might  diminish  their  userulnesa  ana 
liappincM  tlirough  life,  hi  tlie  same  time,  the  greatest  caution  and  tender- 
ness should  be  used,  that  the  wound  inflicted  may  be  as  light  as  possible. 
The  tender-hearted  surgeon,  though  he  may  judge  it  necessary  to  amputate 
a  limb,  will  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  hia  patient  the  least  unneccBsary  pain. 

29.  Fervently  supplicate  the  divine  blessing  upon  your  pupils, 
and  upon  your  efTorts  for  their  improvement,  from  day  to  day.' 


MEMORIAL  OF  AN  INFANT  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  LITTLE  American  stranger  in  Asia  Minor,  the  child  of  a  mis- 
sionary, has  recently  written  a  letter,  by  her  amanuensis,  to  a  ma- 
ternal friend  in  Boston,  whom  she  calls  "  modier,"  in  which  she 
appeals  to  us  on  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Now  ahhough  the  right  of  complaint  from  one 
who  has  yet  but  a  few  teeth,  in  relation  to  grievances  which  she 
has  never  actually  suffered,  might  well  be  questioned,  yet  as  we  are 
honestly  assured  that  she  writes  hy  the  hand  of  "  her  next  of  kin," 
we  are  perhaps  hound  to  admit  the  legal  claims  of  the  document, 
and  at  least,  to  receive  this  petition  for  relief  from  future  toil,  and 
present  it  to  those  who  must  decide  on  the  point  in  question.  We 
do  it  the  more  readily,  as  it  may  soften  die  hearts,  and  restrain  the 
impatience,  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  teaching  the  young  to  find 
their  way  through  die  labyrinth  of  ambiguous  and  ofteu  unmeaning 
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characters  of  which  our  written  langunge  is  composed,  and  who,  io 
the  course  of  their  duty,  call  upon  them  lo  prnnounce  letters  of' 
which  many  are  obstinately  silenl,  and  lo  divine  the  power  of 
others,  which  change  as  oheii  as  any  Proteus. 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  taken  liie  following  extract  is 
dated  at  Galaia,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Consiantinople.  Io  reply, 
we  can  only  eshorl  our  young  friend  to  arm  herself  with  patience, 
to  encounter  the  toils  by  which  her  predecessors  have  been  trained 
to  perseverance  and  endurance;  for  while  we  lament  the  loss  of 
time  which  she  must  suffer,  we  can  offer  no  hope  of  relief.  There 
is  no  tribunal  before  which  ihis  appenl  can  be  prosecuted  and  de- 
cided "in  course  of  law;"  we  know  of  no  power  which  could 
accomplish,  if  it  would  venture  lo  attempt,  a  revolution  so  radlc^ 
as  the  reform  of  English  orthography  ;  and  if  any  individual  should, 
dare  thus  to  commit  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  should  succeed  in  making  any  impression  on  its  despotic 
power,  a  thousand  pens  would  leap  from  their  inkstands,  and  if  ihey 
did  not  overwhelm  bim  wiih  an  ocean  of  obloquy  and  ridicule, 
would  cover  bim  with  stains,  as  difScuh  to  efface  as  the  spots  of  the 
leopard,  and,  we  fear,  even  cast  him  out  of  the  pale  of  literature. 

'  GaLATA,  (COJHSTASTISOPLE,)  Marcb  14, 1834 

'  As  lo  talking,  I  have  done  nothing  at  it  as  yet.  True,  1  some- 
times, half  in  jest,  and  half  In  earnest,  say  lAzah,  which  my  sifter, 
Eliza,  Interprets  lo  mean  her  dear  self,  while  I  only  smile  at  her 
credulity.  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  In  time  to  speak  the 
English  language  well ;  but  the  account,  which  my  sisters  and  others 
give  of  its  orthography.  Is  very  discouraging.  I  do  not  see  how 
lam  ever  going  to  learn  it.  They  say  we  can  spell  a  word  20, 
40,  and  even  60  different  ways,  and  spell  it  nghl  every  lime, 
according  to  the  sound  of  the  letters,  and  still  not  spell  it  right 
once,  according  to  the  Dictionary.  Do  tell  me  If  there  be  an^ 
truth  in  this.  They  soy,  too,  that  the  very  best  writers  in  America 
and  England,  not  escepting  even  the  learned  presidents  of  oar 
Colleges,  have  lo  keep  a  Dictionary  constantly  al  their  elbow, 
and  that  they  never  think  of  writing  any  thing  important  without 
referring  to  it  again  and  a^inin.  Now  the  Arabs  have  no  occasioa 
for  this;  nor  have  the  Turks;  nor  have  the  Greeks;  nor  have  ibe 
Italians.  A  liltle  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the  power  nf  th» 
Arabic  letters,  will,  in  general,  spell  correctly  every  word  in  his  laa- 
guage.  The  same  Is  true  in  Italian  ;  the  same  to  a  good  degree  in 
modern  Greek;  and  altogether  the  same  in  Armeno-Turkish.  Lei 
an  Armenian  hear  a  Turkish  word  pronounced,  and  whether  he  ever 
heard  it  before  or  not,  he  knows  the  exact  letters  be  is  to  make  use 
of  in  spelling  it ;  and  It  is  impossible  for  liim  to  spell  it  wrong,  unless 
he  does  it  on  purpose. 

'  But  how  diiierenl  from  this  is  the  English,  if  one  tenth  part  of 
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what  ihey  say  about  it  be  true !  After  a  liltle  child  can  speU  ba, 
<J(i,/a,  &£.,  ask  him  to  spell  An,  and  is  it  possible,  thai  he  would 
ever  think  of  saying,  aitch-a,  ha9  1  am  certain  for  one,  ihat  such 
a  thing  tvould  never  enier  my  own  little  cranium.  1  should  as  soon 
think  of  spelling  ii,  wreatk-a,  ha  ;  or  kcarth-a,  ha ;  vt  sheep-a,  ha ; 
or  hwittch-a,  ha,  as  of  spelling  it  ailch-a,  ha.  Bui  how  would 
children  he  likely  to  speil  it  ?  I  answer  thai,  judging  from  what  1 
have  seen  of  my  older  brothers  and  sislers,  they  would  very  naiu- 
rally  say,  ha-a-ha,  and  would  not  think  of  saying  any  ihing  else. 
Every  child  would  spell  it  so.  Thai  letter  then  ought  to  be  called 
ha  and  not  aitch.  What  an  uncouth,  unintelligible,  unmeaning,  pre- 
posterous name  have  our  fathers  given  it !  Pray  where  did  ihey  ever 
find  such  a  word  !  And  after  they  bad  found  it,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  came  they  ever  lo  ihink  of  applying  it  to  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet !  If  it  must  be  retained  in  the  language,  lei  it  be  ap- 
plied to  designate  something  in  philosophy,  or  divinity,  or  no  mai- 
ler what ;  hut  let  no  child,  if  he  appears  to  have  common  sense, 
ever  be  taught  hereafter  to  say,  muh-a-ha;  for  ailch-a  does  not 
speil  ha,  and  never  did  spell  il.  I  assert  tl  confidently,  and  every 
child  of  common  sense  knows  it,  thai  ailch-a  no  more  spells  An,  than 
it  spells  hwilktch. 

'  Again;  suppose  thai  a  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  men, 
collected  from  different  nations,  should  commence  learning  the 
English  language  together  ;  and  suppose,  thai,  whon  they  had  tearni 
the  power  of  the  letters,  ihey  should  be  told  lo  spell  tvife.  Do  vok 
think  that  if  they  should  try  a  whole  year,  any  one  of  ihem  would 
be  likely  lo  say  Double-yoti-i-ef-e,  vnfei — They  might  per- 
chance contrive  to  make  Double  wife,  out  of  these  four  letters  ;  hut 
how  could  they  make  out  simple  wife  ? — But  almost  all  o(  them 
would  say  at  once  yf-uAfe.  That  is  ihe  mosl  natural  way  of  spell- 
ing the  word,  and  unquestionably  that  is  the  way  it  oughi  to  be  spelt. 
How  easy  il  is  to  say  y-f-wife.  Infant  as  I  am,  I  can  almost  spell  it 
myself.  Now  let  the  orlhography  of  every  word  in  the  English 
language  he  regulated  in  the  same  way,  and  we  liitle  children  can 
then  learn  to  spell  with  all  ease. 

*  Pray  can  you  tell  me,  who  made  ihe  orthography  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  or  what  in  fact  it  was  made  for  r  Was  it  designed  at 
6rst  to  be  occult,  and  to  be  employed  only  in  affairs  of  secresy,  none 
but  the  privileged  few,  who  had  been  initialed  into  its  myateries,  be- 
ing at  all  capable  of  deciphering  il .' 

'  You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  assure  you,  that  it 
would  be  adding  several  years  to  the  inlelleciual  existence  of  every 
one  of  us  little  ones,  if  our  orthography  were  as  simple,  as  is  ihat  of 
some  other  nations.  And,  among  all  the  reforms  of  the  present 
day,  is  this  the  only  thing  noi  to  be  touched  !  Shall  almost  the 
whole  country  rise  up  as  one  man,  in  order  lo  prevent  some  thou- 
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sands  of  their  neighbors  from  shortening  their  lives  by  intemper- 
ance ?  and  is  it  nothing  that  some  millions  of  children  are  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  compelled  to  lose  several  years  of  their  life,  by  a 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  orthography  ?  Is  there  no  Howard, 
or  Wilberforce,  or  Noah  Webster,  to  compassionate  our  case  ?  Can 
the  able  Editor  of  the  '  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion,' do  nothing  for  us  ?  In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of 
his  excellent  paper,  I  find  that  he  took  up  the  subject  about  a  year 
before  I  was  bom  ;  for  which  he  has  my  sincere  thanks.  And  oh ! 
had  it  been  followed  up  and  acted  upon  in  a  proper  manner,  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  and  my  existence  would  have 
been  worth  something  more  to  me,  than  I  fear  it  will  be  now.  Aoid  the 
same  is  true  of  some  millions  of  my  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unborn  generations. 

*  Foreigners,  too,  could  then  learn  our  language,  be  introduced 
at  once  to  a  world  of  good  books,  and  feel  the  benign  influence  of  our 
moral,  literary,  and  political  institutions.  But  now,  ask  a  man  here 
to  learn  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  or  almost  any  other  language,  and  he 
can  learn  it.  But  ask  him  to  learn  English,  and  he  says,  and  he 
says  truly,  '  I  cannot  learn  your  language,  I  can  acquire  two  or  three 
other  languages  easier,  than  I  can  acquire  the  English.'  And  this 
is  not  imagination  ;  it  is  fact.  But  is  it  right  ?  Are  we  not  impeding 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  by  surrounding  all  our  libraries, 
and  institutions,  our  poetry,  philosophy  and  divinity,  by  an  impassa- 
ble wall  of  orthography  ?  Let  it  be  broken  down  at  once.  It 
must  come  to  that  eventually.  Something  must  be  done,  and  some- 
thing will  be  done.  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Christian  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists  cannot  always  sleep  over  the  subject. 
No ;  I  confidently  anticipate  the  time,  when  they  shall  awake  toils  im- 
portance ;  when  they  shall  rise  up  as  one  man,  to  the  mighty  task 
of  reforming  our  orthography ;  when  they  shall  engage  in  it  with  as 
much  conscience,  and  zeal,  and  determination,  as  we  see  manifest- 
ed about  some  of  the  great  subjects,  now  before  the  Christian  pub- 
lic ;  and  when  the  indiflference  of  all  preceding  generations  shall 
ever  afterwards  be  spoken  of  as  a  wonder. 

*  Pardon  me,  dear  mother,  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject. 
I  have  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  it ;  and  in  expressing  my 
thoughts  to  you  in  this  simple  way,  I  feel  that  I  have  discharged 
a  duty  that  I  owed  to  that  blessed  country  which  you  call  yours, 
and  to  which  I  also  claim  a  near  relation ;  and  whose  language,  after 
all,  notwithstanding  its  horrible  orthography,  is  to  me  the  sweetest 
and  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  the  language  which  conveys  to  my 
ear  the  most  soothing  tones  I  ever  hear ;  and  it  is  one  in  which, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer  is  sung,  and 
my  Creator  worshipped,  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  May  it  never 
cease  to  be  thus  used  ! .' 
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COLLEGE   LIFE. 

REBELLHiNs  in  colleges  have  recenlly  excited  much  conversation 
and  aosiety-  We  have  more  ihao  once  expressed  our  conTiclion, 
thai  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  plan  of  our  colleges.  We 
have  said,  and  we  are  still  persuaded,  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
of  governing  our  colleges,  'arises  from  tlie  nttcmpl  to  educate  wen 
and  boys  in  the  same  establiihment.'  It  seems  to  us  demonstrable, 
that '  the  same  regulations,  the  same  inspection,  the  same  system 
of  discipline  cannot  be  applied  to  both.  We  must  atill  repeal 
what  we  formerly  said  of  the  remedy. 

'ThcreBBBins  to  be  no  mode  of  obviating  the  evil,  but  to  eatablisli 
some  line  of  separation.  Let  our  collegea  gradually  niiae  their  reqiiUi- 
tioDB,  until  they  receive  only  young  men,  anJ  let  them  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. Let  thBin  provide  gymiiasia  and  higher  schoola,  where  younger 
pupils  aholl  bo  under  constant  care  and  inspection  at  ell  hours,  and  not 
thrown,  into  the  midil  of  the  tcmptationa  and  facilities  fur  evil  which  our 
collegea  present,  while  neither  reason  nor  expciiencc  are  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  protect  theui.* 

The  following  graphic  picture  of  the  interior  of  college  life,  from 
Abbott's  '  Comer  Stone,'  will  amuse  our  readei-s,  while  it  will  illus* 
irate  the  dangers  to  which  we  refer. 

'Imuslsay  a  word  or  two  now  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily 
life  at  college.  Very  early  in  tiic  morning,  the  observer  may  aee  lights  at  n 
few  ofUie  windows  of  tho  buildings  inhibitod  by  the  students.  Thoy  mark 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  more  industrious  or  more  resolute,  who  nse  and 
devote  an  hour  or  two  to  their  books  by  lamp  light  on  tho  winter  morningSi 
^bout  day,  the  bell  awakens  the  multitude  of  sleepers  in  all  the  roomf, 
nnd  in  a  short  time  Uiey  are  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the  varioasdoorj,  with 
«leepy  look»,  and  with  hooka  under  their  arms,  and  some  atjjusting  their 
hurried  dress.  The  first  who  cume  down,  go  slowly,  others  with  ([uickci' 
and  quicker  step,  as  the  tolling  of  the  bell  proceeds;  and  the  last  few 
slracgters  run  with  all  speed,  to  secure  their  places  before  the  boll  ceases 
;q  toil,  When  the  laat  stroke  is  sounded,  it  usually  linds  one  or  two  too 
late,  who  atop  suddenly,  and  return  slowly  to  ilieir  rooms. 

'  The  President  or  one  of  the  Professors,  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  by 
the  mingled  light  of  the  pulpit  lamps,  and  the  beams  which  come  in  from 
the  reddening  eastern  sky.  He  then  offers  the  morning  prayer.  The 
hundreds  of  young  men  before  hirn  exhibit  the  appearance  of  respcctfiit 
attention,  except  that  four  or  Dve,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  differ- 
cnl  parts  of  the  chnpcl,  are  looking  carefully  around  to  observe  and 
note  upon  theii  bills  the  absentees.  A  fen  also,  not  fearing  God  or  re- 
garding their  duty,  conceal  under  their  cloaks,  or  behind  a  pillar  or  a  par- 
ttlinn  between  the  pews,  tho  book  which  contains  their xnorningleasun: — 
and  attempt  to  make  up,  as  well  as  tlie  faint  but  increasing  ti^t  will  en- 
able them,  for  the  time  wasted  in  idleness  or  dissipation  on  the  evening 
before.  When  prayers  are  over  the  aeveral  classes  repair  immedintoly_ 
to  the  rooms  assigned  respectively  to  them,  and  recite  the  first  lesson  of 
the  day.  ^ 
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'  During  tbe  short  period  which  elapses  between  tlie  reciUtion  and  the 
breakfftat  bell,  college  is  a  buey  soeDC.  Fires  ue  kindling  in  ever;  room. 
Oroupa  are  standing  in  every  corner,  or  liovering  around  the  newly  made 
fires:  —  parlies  are  running  up  and  down  the  stairs  two  steps  at  &  time, 
with  the  ardor  and  activity  of  youth :  —  and  now  and  then,  a  rresfa  crowd 
is  seen  iBiiiing  Trom  the  door  of  aome  one  of  the  buildingg,  where  a.  clws 
has  Rnished  its  recitation,  and  cooiea  forth  to  disperse  to  their  rooms ;  — 
followed  by  their  instructor,  who  walks  away  to  his  house  in  the  village. 
The  breakfast  bell  brings  out  llie  whole  throng  again,  and  gathers  them 
around  the  long  tables  in  the  Common's  Hall,  or  else  scatters  them  among 
the  private  families  in  the  neighborhood. 

'  An  hour  after  breakfast,  the  bell  rings  to  mark  the  commeacement  of 
■tudy-hours :  —  when  tlje  students  are  required  by  college  laws  to  repair 
to  their  lespenlive  rooms,  which  answer  the  three-fold  purpose  of  parlor, 
bed-room,  aud  study,  to  prepare  for  their  recitation  at  eleven  o'clock. 
I'bey,  however,  who  choose,  to  evide  this  law,  can  do  it  without  much 
danger  of  detection.  The  great  majority  comply,  but  some  go  into  their 
neighbor's  rooms  to  receive  assistance  in  their  studies,  some  lay  by  the 
dull  teit-book  and  read  a  tale,  or  play  a  gstne  :  and  others,  farther  gone 
in  the  road  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  steal  secretly  away  from  college, 
and  ramble  in  the  woods,  or  skate  upon  the  ice,  or  find  some  rendetvoDs 
of  dissipation  in  the  village,  evading  their  tasks  like  truant  boys.  They, 
of  course, are  marked  as  absent;  but  pretended  sickness  will  answer  for 
an  eicuse,  they  tliink,  once  or  twice,  and  they  go  on,  blind  to  tLe  certain- 
ty of  the  diagrnco  and  ruin  which  must  soon  come. 

'  '/he  afternoon  is  spent  like  the  forenoon,  and  the  last  recitation  of  the 
winter's  day,  is  just  before  the  sun  goes  down.  An  hour  is  allotted  to  it, 
and  then  follow  eVeninjr  prayers,  at  the  close  of  which  Iheatudeota  issue 
Irom  the  chapel,  and  walk  in  long  procession  to  supper. 

■  It  is  In  the  evening,  however,  that  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  col- 
lege life,  exhibit  themselves.  Sometimes  literary  societies  assemble,  or- 
ganised and  managed  by  the  students,  where  Uiev  hold  debates,  or  enter- 
tain each  other  with  declamations,  essays,  and  iTialogues,  'Sometimes  a 
religious  meeting  is  held,  attended  by  a  portion  of  the  professors  of  re- 
ligion and  conducted  by  an  officer ;  at  otiier  times  the  students  remain 
in  their  rooms,  some  quietly  seated  by  their  ftre,  one  on  each  side,  reading, 
writing,  or  preparing  the  lessuna  for  the  following  morning : — others  as- 
semble for  mirth  and  dissipation,  or  piowl  around  the  entries  and  halls,  to 
perpetrate  petty  mischief,  breaking  the  windows  of  some  hapless  Fresh- 
man, —  or  burning  nauseous  drugs  at  the  keyhole  of  his  door,  — or  rolling 
logs  down  stairs,  and  running  instantly  into  a  neighboring  room  so  as  to 
escape  detection  ;  —  or  watching  nt  an  upper  window  to  pour  water  un- 
observed upon  some  fellow  student  passing  in  or  out  below;  —  or  plug- 
eiag  up  the  keyhole  of  the  chapel  door,  to  prevent  access  to  it  for  morn- 
ing prayers; —  or  gaining  access  to  the  hell  by  false  keys,  and  cutting 
the  rope  or  filling  it  with  water  to  freeze  during  the  night: — or  some 
other  of  the  thousand  modes  of  doing  mischief  to  which  tJie  idto  and  flex- 
ible Sophomore  is  instigated  by  somu  calculating,  and  malicious  mischief- 
maker  in  a  higher  clats.  After  becoming  tired  of  this,  they  gather  to- 
getlier  in  [he  room  of  some  dissolute  companion,  and  there  prepare  tbem- 
■elves  a  supper,  with  food  tiiey  have  plundered  from  a  neighboring  poultry 
yard, and  utensils  obtainedin  some  similar  mode.  Ardent  spirits  aometimea 
makes  them  noisy  ;  —  and  a  college  ofiicer,  at  half  past  nine,  breaks  in 
upon  them,  and  exposure  and  punishment  are  the  consequences ;  —  dia- 
gracc,  suspension,  and  expulsion  for  themaelves,  and  bleeding  hearta  for 
parents  and  sisters  at  home.     Atotlier  times,  with  controlled  and  restrain- 
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ed  indulgence,  they  sit  till  midnif^ht,  oowing  the  bitter  seeds  of  vi 
dermining  health,  destroying  ill  moral  Bensibillty,  and  making  almoEt  si 
the  ruin  of  their  anuU. 

'In  the  mean  lime,  the  officeri  of  the  institution,  with  a  fidelity  and 
an  anxious  interest,  which  is  seldom  eqiitilled  bj  any  aolicitude  except 
that  which  is  felt  by  parents  for  their  children,  struggle  to  reaist  the  tide. 
They  watcJi,  lliey  observe,  they  have  constant  records  kept,  and  in  fact, 
they  go  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  in  obtaining  information  about  the 
character  >nd  history  of  each  individual,  wilhoul  adopting  a  8;atem  of  es- 
pionage, which  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  age  of  a  majority  of 
the  pupils,  renders  neither  practicable  nor  proper.  They  warn  every  in- 
dividual who  seems  to  be  In  danger,  with  greater  end  greater  dislinctnesa, 
according  to  the  progress  he  aeeins  to  be  making,  and  as  soon  as  evidence 
will  justify  it,  they  removeevery  one  whose  stay  seems  dangerous  to  the 
rest;  but  atill  the  evil  will  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the  ordinary  human 
means,  which  can  bu  brought  against  it.' 


THE    TEACHER'S 


lLMANAC    for    SEPTEMBER. 


September  has  stolen  upon  ua,  like  every  preceding  month,  probably 
before  we  were  prepared  for  it.  Does  the  rapidity  with  wbich  winter  and 
spring,  and  summer,  have  juat  elided  by,  excite  no  new  impression  of  the 
brevity  of  our  days  of  labor,  of  the  nece'aily  of  executing  speedily  the 
plana  of  correction  and  improvement,  which  liave  been  so  long  lying  to 
mature,  or  waiting  for  the  convenient  ae'ason  P  The  year  has  nearly 
reached  its  last  quarter.  It  has  brought  iia,  as  it  passed,  the  flowers  and 
promises  of  spring,  and  the  warmth  and  fruit  of  summer,  and  nothing  ra- 
mains  but  to  gather  the  rich  harvesta  of  autumn  which  it  has  provided. 
Have  you  been  equally  faithful  in  fultilling  the  promiaea  of  the  spring  ? 
How  many  of  your  plans  of  improvement  for  yourself  and  your  pupila 
have  been  commenced  ?  How  many  have  been  completed  ;  how  many 
will  be.  before  the  year  closes?  It  is  better  to  reltect  upon  them  before 
the  period  of  unavailing  regrets,  bo  generally  chosen,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  or  the  first  of  tbe  new.  Perhaps  a  remedy  may  still  ba 
within  your  reach. 


The  period  of  intense  heat  and  its  languor  and  danger  is  past,  and  the 
body  and  mind  begin  to  recover  their  activity.  Your  pupils  may  begin, 
if  the  month  has  its  usual  character,  to  quicken  Iheir  pace,  and  regain 
what  they  have  lost.  Let  their  e«ercise  be  more  vigorous,  so  as  to  enable 
them  better  to  resist  the  change  of  temperature;  and  do  not  allow  Ihem, 
when  they  come  in,  to  be  exposed  to  cool  currents  of  air.  The  thermome- 
ter is  not  now  a  Burfi  guide  ;  for,  after  the  sy stem  has  been  enfeebled, 
and  the  pores  opened  by  heal,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  will  matie  one 
feel  cold,  and  produce  the  effecls  of  cold,  and  thus  prepare  ua  for  autum- 
nal fevers.  In  Nortli  Carolina,  a  scientilic  man  informs  us  that  fires  are 
wanted  If  the  thermometer  la  below  70^,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
heat ;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  the  same  feeling  in  all  around  us, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  heal,  at  the  north.  Consult,  therefore,  your  own 
feelings  and  those  of  your  pupils,  as  well  as  the  thermometer,  especially 
OB  you  sit  Blill  so  much  of  the  day.  Warn  your  pupils  to  be  cautious  in 
the  cool,  damp  eveninga.     Perhaps  you  are  preparing  for  ■  the  fall  exam- 
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. Let  it  be,  if  posaible,  a  coiiree  of  recitalioas,  in  review,  for  aev- 

enl  days,  and  not  a  rapid  series  of  questions,  for  an  hour,  vh?ii  the  moat 
brazen  faced  will  appear  best,  and  the  diffident  pupil  loan  all  character 
for  diligence  or  scholarahip,  and  a  large  part  of  thi;  school  be  agitated  with 
self'Conceit,  or  jealousy,  or  maitiUcstion.  Read  our  last  number,  before 
you  determine  on  an  iikiliUion. 

Nature  begins  to  ahow  marks  of  decline.  The  splendor  of  summer  has 
faded  away.  The  relics  only  of  some  portion  of  the  crops  are  t<i  be 
Been ;  and  the  wild  plants  are  sowing  their  need  for  the  next  year.  A 
iMge  pact  of  the  vegetable  world  ia  decaying,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
ducing unwholesome  miasma.  Let  your  pupils  observe  tbe  progress  of 
these  changes,  and  note  them,  and  preserve  the  record  for  another  year. 
Let  them  watch,  too,  the  death  and  disappearance  of  inxects,  aod  the 
movements  of  the  birds.  Wo  wish  some  teacher  would  aend  us  a  col- 
lection of  these  notes  for  insertion  in  the  Annuls  of  Education. 


In  the  middle  of  thi»  month,  the  beautiful  diamond  of  stars  which 
forms  tbe  head  of  the  Dolphin,  and  the  splendid  crosa,  which  is  called  the 
Swan,  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock.  Do  not  fiul  to  point  ihem 
out  to  your  pupils.  Capricorn  is  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  now  on  tbe  msri- 
dian.  Tbe  absence  of  splendid  stars  will  render  close  attention  to  'he 
globe  or  mapa  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  it ;  but  it  will  be 
very  useful  to  teach  your  pupila  each  of  these  constellalionE  as  it  be- 
comes conspicuous,  that  they  may  always  know  where  to  find  the  planets. 
All  their  orbits  lie  within  the  Zodiac. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  teacher  who  has 
adopted  this  mode  of  informing  and  amusing  his  pupils,  which  we  hope 
may  encourage  others.  He  first  provided  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Bear 
for  each  of  his  pupils,*  with  the  stars  numbered  and  named  in  the  margm, 
and  thus  describes  the  course  he  pursued. 

'  I  now  gave  one  of  these  maps  to  each  of  my  pupils  and  told  them  the 
history  of  the  constellation  ;  then  directed  them  how  to  hold  it,  while  I 
pointed  to  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where  they  would  find  the  constellation. 
After  this,  I  read  over  the  nsines  several  times  so  that  they  might  acquire 
the  correct  manner  of  pronouncing  them.  'I'he  next  evening,  I  met  some 
of  the  younger  pupils,  and  asked  them  to  point  to  tbe  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear.  They  raised  their  fingers,  and  traced  it.out  with  the  utmost 
facility,  without  the  least  assistance.  I  then  desired  them  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  individual  stars,  as  I  pointed  to  them.  They  named  them 
as  rapidly  as  if  they  had  been  conversant  with  them  all  their  lives. 

■  I  did  not  give  them  another  map  until  six  or  seven  days  afler  ;  during 
which  time,  I  wished  them  every  night  to  study  the  constellation  at- 
tentively, BO  that  the  position  of  the  stars,  as  well  as  their  names  might 
become  indelibly  impressed  on  their  memory. 

'  The  next  I  gave  thero,  was  a  similar  one  of  the  Little  Bear.  I  now 
directed  them  to  find  tbe  Polar  Star  by  means  of  the  pointers,  and  to 
notice  how  these  constellations  appartntly  revolved  about  the  North  Pole. 
I  likewise  informed  them  how  far  the  Polar  Star  is  from  the  North  Pole  — 
what  it  is  used  for  —  why  the  northern  regions  of  tbe  earth  are  called 
Arctic,  and  whatever  else  I  could  think  of  in  relation  to  these  a 
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and  the  LiUle  B^ar.  Since  this, 
ur  zenith,  Toconclmle,  my  pupils 
aliidy,  and  many  are  already  quite 
familiar  with  the  nsmes  of  a  large  number  of  alars,  and  villi  what  is 
known  of  the  distances,  number,  and  magnitudes  of  those  auaa  of  other 


MISCELLANY. 
Sciekt:i'ic  anp  LiTeniar  AnnivEaa.iRT. 

We  understand  that  the  ExecutiveCnmmittee  of  the  American  Lyceum 
have  extended  the  plan  and  operations  i<f  that  society,  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  given  them  nt  the  Inte  fourth  annual  meeting  in  this  city. 
Measures  have  been  taken  ti>  form  departments  for  the  Natural,  and  Moral 
Science)!,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  and  ITaeful  Arts,  in  addition  to  thu  for 
Education;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  their  devoiiim 
to  many  different  branches,  have  been  requested  to  furnish  memoirs  or 
esaaya  on  their  favorite  subjects  of  investi|;ntion,  to  be  read  at  the  htlh 
&DI1UBI  meeting,  in  May  next,  and  to  be  publislicd.  Several  grDtifying 
answers  have  already  been  received  ;  and  communications  on  some  inter- 
esting topics  have  been  promised. 

Such  a  plan,  if  successful,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  many  capable  minds  will  he  annually  se- 
cured for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  while  the  correspondence  and  the 
personal  intercourse  of  our  litarary  and  ecientlhc  countrymen,  at  the 
Boniversaries,  will  tend  to  promote  new  anil  wider  exertions  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  useful  knowledge.  Thia  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Ly- 
ceum is  lihely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  our  citizens  ;  particularly,  if,  as  is  meditated,  popular 
lectures  be  delivered  by  members,  during  the  evenings  of  the  annual 
meetings. —  jV.  Y.  Daiiy  Advtrtiatr. 

Association  or  Teachers  in  Kkiitucit. 

The  Executive  Commiltee  of  this  Association  announced  its  next  maeling' 
on  tho  last  Wednesday  in  Augusl,at  which  time  an  address  was  lo  be  deliv- 
ered by  Prea.  Bascom,  of  Augusta  College,  and  a  number  of  nubjei^ls  were 
proposed  for  discussion ;  among  them  are  the  following. ■^Whether  English 
Grammar,  as  taught  at  present,  is  as  useful  as  other  branches  of  insliuc- 
tion  which  are  neglected ;  —  W  hether  '  tho  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  Eugliah  language  correctly'  is  not  more  frequently  acquired  by  ex- 
tensive rending  of  good  authors;  —  Whether  a  variety  of  branches  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  day  ;  —  Whelherchilrlren  are  not  confined  loo  long 
in  school;  —  Whether  a  particular  series  of  elementary  works  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  our  schools ;  —  Whether  associations  ought  not  lo  provide 
means  for  examining  teachers,  and  to  refuse  all,  who  arc  unqualified,  ad' 
mission  to  membership. 

Teachehb'  Meetiko  is  Ohio. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  Ohio  College  of  Professional  Teachers 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  6th  of  October,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
.American  Institute. 
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Dr  Bkecher^s  Reuarks  on  the  West. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  who  heard  Dr  Beecher's  re- 
marks before  the  Institute  in  reference  to  the  state  of  education  at  the 
West,  with  the  following  imperfect  notes  on  a  few  points:  — 

*  Men  of  gigantic  intellect  are  to  be  found  in  every  country.  Nor  is  it  difficulc 
to  raise  up  such  men.  But  to  elevate  the  whole  mass,  to  taJse  society,  as  it  were 
by  the  four  corners,  and  lift  it  up,  is  a  work  of  loore  difficulty.  In  New-Eng* 
land,  it  has  been  done.  The  institutions  of  these  states,  planted  by  our  fathers, 
have  thus  elevated  to  a  standing,  comparatively  high,  the  whole  community.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  West  ?  Shall  that  im- 
mense empire  grow  up,  and  become  like  these  Eastern  States,  or  shall  it  mo 
wild  ? 

*  It  is  said  the  West  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  East  has  done.  Bat  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  done.  Is  that  great  teriitory  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  with  a 
population  thrown  together  from  all  ptLria  ot  the  world,  likely  to  form  itself  into 
little  school  districts,  as  flourishing,  as  those  of  the  East !     Impossible. 

*  Simple  as  seems  to  us  in  Massachuscst*,  the  business  of  setting  up  commoo 
schools  all  over  the  country,  it  is  only  simple,  as  almost  everything  else  is  siai' 
pie,  because  we  know  how  it  is  done.  It  is  not  simple  to  the  people  of  the 
West ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  Is  to  be  done, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  various  religious  denominations  of  these  statss. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  New  England.  Indeed,  take  away 
these  churchcii  and  other  moral  bulwarks,  and  your  schools  would  very  soon  go 
down. 

'  I  have  attended  several  Conventions  in  the  West,  on  the  subject  of  EdacatioB; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  impression  that  one  important  means  of  im- 
provement there  is  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers,  in  seminaries  fer 
the  purpose.  Teachers  will  never  come  from  the  East,  in  sufficient  numbeisto 
supply  our  wants  ;  they  must  be  raised  up  and  qualified  for  the  work  on  the 
spot. 

'  Hitherto,  teachers  have  acted  as  isolated  beings.  There  has  been  no  union— • 
no  concentration  of  effort.  There  has  been  no  learning  from  what  had  been  done 
previously  ;  for  every  or.c*s  experience  in  this  business  has  perished  with  him. 
Much  is  to  be  expected  of  teachers*  associations^.  Raising  the  wages  of  teachen 
is  another  great  object  to  be  accomplished.  Good  teachers  in  the  Western  states, 
say  in  Kentucky,  are  probably  as  well  paid  as  they  are  in  this  country;  bot  they 
ought  to  be  paid  still  better. 

*  Dr  B.  spoke  briefly  of  the  motives,  to  extend  to  the  West  the  beneflts  ot  com- 
mon school  education.  The  first  was  their  destitute  condition.  For  proof  of 
this  he  referred,  first  to  Pennsylvania.  The  western  states  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  in  a  more  favorable  condition.  Kentuckv,  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
fair  specimen  ;  and  for  the  state  of  education  there,  he  referred  to  the  document!! 
procured  at  the  taking  of  the  cen.«us,  by  the  legislature,  and  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers. 

*  In  reply  to  one  question,  Dr  B,  referred  to  the  popular  objection  to  foreiga 
missions.  He  first  stated  that  '  charity  begins  at  home,'  and  appealed  to  facts  oo 
that  subject  as  subsequently  developed,  in  proof  of  its  fallacy.  In  like  manner 
he  observed,  the  more  we  emigrate  to  the  West  the  better  we  shall  go  on  at 
home.  Whatever  raises  the  West  raises  also  the  Ea<(t,  and  the  contrary.  DrE 
would  be  glad  *  to  turn  New  England  over  and  empty  all  her  teachen  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley.*  The  East  would  soon  fill  up  again,  and  be  more  fall 
than  before.  It  seems  the  determination  of  Divine  Providence  to  populate  the 
great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  way.  Here,  on  this'hard,  sterile  end  of  tiie 
land,  they  were  first  planted,  to  be  hardened  to  labor,  that  they  might  then  go 
forth  to  the  work  of  elevating  that  mighty  empire  of  mind  and  heart,  aiMf  rtfis 
the  intellect,  and  form  the  character  otthe  tens  of  millions,  that  ere  long  will  is- 
habit  it.* 
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PnooBeBs  OF  Eddcatioh  m  Vtnuonr. 
Extraa  of  a  Lttler/rom  a  Teacher  in  Vtrmonl  to  the  EdUor. 
•That  the  Annala  will  be  known,  and  as  extensively  circulated  in  thie 
as  in  any  other  Stale  of  equal  size  and  population,  I  Rrmly  believe  ;  for  I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  indications  in  Tavor  of  the  cause  which  they 
are  designed  to  advance,  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  country  in_. 
which  I  am  located.  But  a  few  years  since,  it  was  regarded  of  little  con- 
aequenee  who  the  teacher  of  a  school  might  be,  provided  the  <iuality.of 
'cheapness,'  was  considerably  developed.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  heat  a  committee  say  when  inquiring  for  a  teacher,  that  they 
care  not  BO  much  about  the  price,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  good  one. 
In  abort,  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
leacheri,  and  they  are  by  no  means  backward  In  manifesting  it.  Another 
favorable  indication  is  the  filling  up  of  our  higher  schools,  and  Ihe  ealab- 
liahm^ot  of  new  ones.  I  think  it  will  not  exceed  the  truth  to  say,  that 
double  the  nuihber  will  have  attended  our  higher  schools  in  IS-'M  that 
attended  tbe  same  in  1833.  Indeed,  scholars  seem  to  be  pouring  in  from 
aU  quarters  to  these  schools;  and  not  a  small  number,  with  a  view  of_ 
becoming  teachers  —  permanent  teachers.' 

Alleuhanv  College. 
The  College  at  Meadvillc  is  now  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pittsburg  Methodist  Conference.    It  has  a  library  of  nine  thousand  vol- 
umes, a  good  college  building  and  apparatus.     Eightyeight  students  have 
joined  it  under  tbe  new  arrangements. 

New  Colleoiate  InartTDTion. 
The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Maury  county,  Kentucky,  which  tvas 
opened  in  1830  with  seven  pupils,  has  been  formed  Into  a  College,  under 
the  name  of  Jackson  College.  The  trustees  own  310  acres  nnd  three 
s|ibslantial  brick  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  73  students;  and  are 
now  erecting  other  buildings.  160  opplications  for  admission  have  been 
made  during  the  present  year.  Two  hours' labor  a  day  are  required  of 
each  student,  and  $75  in  addition  to  this  will  pay  for  his  hoard  and  tuition. 
Donations  are  now  solicited  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  apparatus,  the 
erection  of  a  new  college  building,  and  the  endowment  of  a  profeasorahip. 
It  is  a  point  now  conceded,  that  iTie  west  can  be  supplied  with  Iho  meana 
of  instruction  only  by  educating  young  men  upon  tbe  apot. 

Liberality  to  Colleges. 

It  is  gratifyingSo  see  so  much  of  public  spirit  in  providing  more  ample 
endowments  for  our  colleges.  It  is  known,  that  a  subscription  of  $100,000 
was  filled  up,  two  years  since,  to  found  additional  professorships  in  Yale 
College,  and  that  Amherst  Collega  received  a  large  addition  to  its  funds. 
We  perceive  that  one  half  of  the  $100,000,  proposed  to  re-establish  Dick- 
insoB  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  has  been  subscribed. 
Randolph  Macon  College,  undsr  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  we  perceive 
is  enabled  to  enlarge  its  buildings  and  apparatus ;  and  an  effort  is  about 
to  be  made  to  raise  $10,000  for  their  institution  in  A UEiista,  Kentucky, 
The  University  of  Vermont  has  recently  received  $&,000  in  private 
subscriptions.  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  has  received  donations  to 
the  amount  of  «50,000.  The  Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown,  has  a 
grant  of  $14,000  from  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  Harvard  University, 
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after  soliciting  in  vain  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  means 
for  erecting  a  building,  in  which  its  noble  library  could  be  safely  pre- 
served, has  received  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Gore  a  fe^cy 
of  $50,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  th^s  purpose.  Can  no  individ- 
ual—  no  state  —  be  found  to  endow,  with  equal  liberality,  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  our  common  schools,  to  form  men  who  shall  be  qualified  to 
labor  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions  ? 

American  School  Societt. 

Great  Britain  has  long  had  her  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
National  School  Society^  and  France  has  organised  similar  institutions. 
But  while  we  have  established  several  associations  whose  object  it  is  to 
collect  the  experience  of  teachers,  and  to  promote  improveoients  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  education,  no  general  society  has  been  established 
to  investigate  and  supply  those  urgent  wants  of  schools  and  teachers, 
which  we  have  so  oflen  presented  to  our  readers,  and  to  carry  home  these 
improvements  to  our  youth.  We  rejoice  to  state  that  an  association,  long 
demanded,  has  at  length  been  formed  with  this  object,  under  the  title  of 
the  *  American  School  Society.*  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  its  officers,  most  of  whom  have  accepted  their  appointments : 

Prtsidtniy  Francis  Wayland.  Via  PreaidentSy  William  Reed,  Daniel 
Sharp,  Rufus  Choate,  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet.  Dirtctors^  Heman  Lincoln,  Edward  Reynolds,  David  Greene, 
Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  Daniel  Noyes,  Rufos 
Anderson,  Jacob  Abbot,  B.  B.  Edwards,  Louis  Dwight,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Recording  Secretary,  William  A.  Alcott  TVeaiurer,  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  jr.  As  a  corresponding  secretary  has  not  yet  been  chosen,  a 
corresponding  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  B.  B.  Edwards,  and  Louis  Dwight,  who  solicit  communications  on 
this  subject  from  the  friends  of  education. 

Schools  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  May  last,  we  learn  that  there  are  among  them  4857  scholars  at 
sixty  different  stations.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  under  the  direction  of  several  different  sects,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  support  of  each,  from  tlie  civilization  fund  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Teachert.    Papili.    Amoaot 

United  Brethren, 3  20 

American  Board  of  Commisloners  for  Foreign 

Missioot, 98          1389  $1,680 

Methodist  Society, 1  47                560 

Baptist  General  Coovention,       ...  17  280            2,000 

Melhodist  Episcopal  Church,     ...  7  85 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,      ...  7  160 

Roman  Catholic  Church,            ...  4  120            1,800 

Total,            ...       137         2,011  5.640 

To  the  Choctaw  Academy,                  810 

"  Godfrey,  a  Pottawattamie  Indian, 200 

'*  Choctaws, 300 

"  Mohegan  Indians,            400 

Total, $6,760 
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The  followiog  is  a  statement  of  sums  provided  by  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  purposes  of  eiiucstion,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  tribes, 
the  amount  for  each,  and  the  period  for  which  the  paywent  is  to  ba  con- 
tinued. 

NUDEI  of  IhB  IrilMl.  AOIUUIII.  How  Umf  pnj.blo 

MiainiBs, ((2,000  Pleasure  of  Congress 

Potlawillamies, 8.000             do.               ilo. 

Do.  of  Indiuia, 3,000             do.               do. 

WiDDcbaSoes, S.DOO                  UI1  lass 


ChippewM,               1,000  Plensure  of  Congrcu 

Ncn  fork  IndlanB  and  others,  1,500  do.                 do. 

Sacs.  Foiea  and  lowayi,         .         .         .  ■    3,000  till  1840 

Shawnees  and  Delanarps,     .  ,600  1836 

Kickapoot, ,500  1835 

Choctaw.1 12,500  1840 

Creeka  east,           .        .        .        '        .  3,000  1851 

Cbeiokees  weat 2,000  IS3B 

Florida  Indiana, 1,0110  1843 

$35,600. 

PhOORESS    of    InOIAN    PtTFILS. 

The  Cherokee  children  in  the  school  at  Biainard,  are  more  forward 
than  the  children  of  New  li^ngland,  who  have  had  no  greater  advantages 
of  achoola.  Those  who  have  attended  two  years  could  read,  write  and 
Bpell  well  —  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic  and 
zrHinmar,  and  show  great  skill  and  taste  in  writing  composilion,  for  chil- 
dren of  their  age.  Many  of  the  adults,  some  filly  or  sixty  years  old,  bava 
learned  to  read  their  language  without  any  teacher  but  tbemaelves. 
Children  who  have  an  English  father  and  Cherokee  mother,  can  usually 
speak  both  languages  at  three  years  old.  Iloudinot  and  Ridge,  who  mar- 
ried northern  women,  hnve  each  four  or  five  uncommonly  tine  children. 
One,  four  years  old,  reads  well  in  the  Testament ;  two  other  litila  girls 
know  much  about  geography,  and  something  of  numbers.  Ridge's  eldest 
son,  who  is  six  or  seven,  is  a  line  scholar  and  a  great  reader.  Major  Ridge 
is  known  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  ;  in  addition  to  this  he  proved 
himself  an  orator  in  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  nations,  which  he  gave 
through  his  son  as  interpreter.  The  son  followed  him  in  an  animated 
address  on  the  present  state  of  the  Cherokees.  —  J^aslunUi  Banner,  (abr.) 

Uriversalist  Colleqe. 

The  buildings  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  formerly  occupied  by  Captain 
Partridge,  have  been  procured  for  a  Universatist  College,  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Partridge. 

Education  ano  Crime. 

Prom  the  Warden's  Report  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
WB  learn  the  following  facts.  The  whole  number  of  criminals  received  since 
its  opening,  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  this  number  fortytwo  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  fiflynine  could  read  but  not  write,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  this  last  class,  one  had  been 
educated  at  a  University,  ten  had  received  a  good  education,  and  only 
two  others  could  only  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  five  who  could  read  or  write  very  indifferently.  Many  of  them  could 
not  read  a  sentence  without  spelling  every  word.  They  were  equally  ig- 
norant of  trades  and  occupations.    Of  uie  two  hundred  and  c' — ' — 
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sixtyei^ht  had  been  apprenticed  to  roasters,  only  thirty  of  whom  had  senred 
through  their  apprenticeship,  thirtyeight  had  left  their  masters  for  triTiat 
reasons;  most  had  ran  away  from  them;  eight  were  slaves  until  twentyooe 
or  twcntyeight  years  of  age,  and  one  hundred  and  twentyone,  more  than 
half  the  number,  were  never  apprenticed.  The  late  lottery  system  and 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  probably  the  two  great  causes  of  crinM. 
From  the  best  information  that  could  be  collected  it  appeared  that  three 
quarters  of  the  criminals  were  addicted  to  either  habitual,  or  occasiooal 
intoxication,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  crimes  were  acknoutUdged  to  have 
been  committed  while  in  this  state. 

AMERiCAif  Institute  of  IirsTRUCTioif. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday  Aug.  SI.  By  a  voce  of  the  Institute,  Clergymen 
and  Editors  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  invited  to  attend  the  Lectures. 

At  11^  o'clock,  an  able  and  eloquent  Introductory  Address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  C.  Gushing,  of  Newburyport,  on  ^<  The  true  uses  of 
Instruction,^ 

At  Si  P.  M.  Rev.  Mr.  Burton,ofHingbam,  gave  a  lecture  on  **  The 
best  mode  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  young,^' 

At  5  o'clock,  Or.  Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gave  a  lecture  on  **  The 
condition  and  wants  of  the  West"    Of  this  we  have  ffiven  extracts. 

The  institute  commenced  its  morning  session  on  Friday  at  half  past 
8.  About  an  hour  was  occupied  in  hearing  statements  from  Dr.  Beech- 
er in  relation  to  the  West,  in  answer  to  questions  proposed,  at  the  time, 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

At  half  past  9,  Dr.  W.  Grigg,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Physical  Education.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  several  pieces  of 
apparatus,  constructed  by  the  lecturer,  were  exhibited,  and  their  uses 
explained. 

At  ll<|  o'clock.  Rev.  Stephen  Farley,  of  Amesbury,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  importance  of  Common  Schools.  Dr.  Keagy,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  lecturer  for  this  hour, 
informed  the  committee  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that 
sickness  would  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  same  apol- 
ogy was  received  from  several  other  lecturers. 

At  3  P.  M.  L.  Mason,  Esq.  gave  a  lecture  on  Music  as  a  branch  of 
school  instruction,  and  the  restalozzian  method  of  teaching  it.  The 
principles  of  the  lecture  were  illustrated  by  a  juvenile  choir  of  about 
twenty  of  Mr.  M's.  pupils. 

At  5}  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  lecture  on  "  Ma- 
ternal  Instruction   and   the  management  of  Infant  Schools." 

The  Institute  came  to  order  on  Saturday,  at  7^,  A.  M. 

At  9j,  Rev.  J.  Abbott,  gave  a  lecture  on  '^  The  duties  of  Parents 
in  respect  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  instructed."  By 
a  vote  of  the  Institute,  10,000  copies  of  this  lecture  were  ordered  to  be 
published. 

After  which  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  concluded  his  lec- 
ture on  "  Maternal  Instruction  and  the  management  of  Infant  Schools.'* 

At  12  o'clock  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  this  city  lectured  on  "  the 
Mechanism  and  Philosophy  of  the  organ  of  sense."     (The  Ear.) 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Smith  continued  his  lecture. 

At  4  oVlock,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  **  Teaching  the  elements  of  Mathematics." 

At  i  before  10  o'clock  on  Monday,  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  **  Nat- 
ural Uutory  as  a  study  for  the  young,"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  BostOB^ 
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At  J  before  11,  Rev.  II.  Winslow,  of  this  city,  delivered  it  lecture  on 
lb«  "  Danger  ofuoeaft!  aail  uselesB  InnovatiooB  and  the  iDdiualiona  of 
mi;  teodenc;  to  ibis  evil  in  uur  country." 

At  S  o'olocit,  F.  M.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackaon,  of  this  city,  deliveied  a  lec- 
ture on  Chemistry  and  its  uses. 

Ou  Tuesday,  Ibe  36th,  at  »h  A.  M.  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Hou. 
Joseph  Story,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  The  Science  of  Government  u  a 
liranch  of  populur  Education." 

Immediately  al^er  which,  Dr.  C.  Fotleu,  of  Cambridge,  gave  a  lec- 
ture un  "  The  Study  of  History,  and  the  best  mode  of  iiurHuing  iU" 

At  4^  o'clocit,  P.  M.  Dr.  Burlier,  of  Canibridge,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "  Pbrenology  as  coDuecteil  with  educatloo  ; '  atler  vvbicb  a  disctia- 
sion  look  iilnce  on  this  subject. 

We  had  put  aside  our  onlinary  occupations  in  some  measure,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  present  session  of  the  Inslituie  ;  but  illness  has 
prevented  our  attending  for  a  single  hour.  We  learn  that  the  audience 
waa  respectable,  and  generally  much  inieresled  in  the  lectures.  The 
discussions  on  several  subjects,  which  ivere  usually  held  in  the  evening 
at  Chauncey  Hall,  are  said  to  have  been  very  interesting  also,  allhouga 
both  sides  of  the  question  do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  fully  rep- 
resented. We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  lectures  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of 
[«acbers.  We  regret,  however,  to  hearthaC  any  of  tlieni  presented  the 
aectarian  views  ol  the  writer?.  Although  some  of  these  were  in  accord- 
itnce  with  our  own,  wo  shall  not  cease  to  remonstrate  ogainsi  their  in 
troduction  ou  neutral  ground. 

Bristol  Collkoe. 
This  institution  which  was  founded  by  the  Episcopal  Education  Society, 
and  has  been  endaved  with  an  ample  farm  for  manual  labor,  and  farmshed 
with  instructors  beyond  its  present  wants,  appears  to  be  in  a  very  proE- 
peroua  state.  Nuinerou^  applications  for  Bdinission  are  rejected  lor  want 
of  room  to  receive  them,  a  new  college  building  is  about  to  be  erecieil, 
and  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  subschbed  by  members  of  the  board  ut 
trustees.  A  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  has  been 
appointed  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  chemical  appuaiut 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Youth's  Letter- Writer,  or  the  Epistolary  Ait  made  plain  aji  I 
Easy  to  Beginners  through  (he  Example  of  Henry  Moreton.  Dy 
Mrs  John  Farrar,  author  of  '  Congo  in  Search  of  his  Master.'  '  The 
Children's  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &.c.  New-York;  R.  Qarllett  &  F. 
Raymer.     1834. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  so  respectable  n  name  atlar lied  to 
a  title  so  generally  descriptive  of  a  ridiculous  collection  of  absurd  forms 
of  letters,  as  'Tht  Ldltr  H'nitr.'  The  mystery  was  sohed,  however, 
on  examining  the  book.  It  is  a  pleasing  story,  in  the  true  style  of  a 
child's  book,  exhibiting  the  difficulties  and  progress  of  a  young  letter- 
writer,  and  filled  to  impart  to  young  minds  the  spirit  of  letter- writing,  in 
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connection  with  the  forms  which  convenience  or  custom  requires*  It 
mi^ht  be  read  profitably  by  many  adults ;  and  we  are  sure  Mrs  Fanar 
will  have  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  child  who  reads  it  for  removing  the 
mountains  of  difficulties  which  press  upon  his  little  brain,  in  this  drtaid 
task  of  correspondence. 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Second  Edition. 
Corrected,  enlarged  and  prepared  for  use  in  Aoademies  and  Scboob. 
Boston  :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Metcalf.     1834.  12mo,  pp.  124. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  the  author,  in  examining  the  lanffuage, 
in  place  of  preceding  grammars,  has  been  led  to  compile  a  work  diSering 
from  them  in  the  following  particulars:  — '  Finty  (and  least  important,)  it 
arranges  certain  words,  some  usually  called  articles,  others  pronouns,  in 
the  class  of  adjectives.  Second^  it  denies  that  the  auxiliaries  could, 
might,  should,  and  would  usually  refer  to  past  time  ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  signs  of  a  past  tense.  Third,  it  denies  that  the  potential  mode 
has  more  than  two  tenses.  Fourihy  it  rejects  the  subjunctive  mode. 
Fiflhf  it  substitutes  for  it,  or  rather  recognises,  a  conditional  Mode. 
Sixthj  it  applies  new  names  to  several  of  tiie  tenses.  Seventhj  Rejecting 
the  passive  as  a  class  of  verbs  it  exhibits  the  English  verb  coi\jugated  in 
three  different  ways.  Eighthy  the  syntax  is  simplified,  considerably 
shortened,  and  compiled  withoui  reference  to  the  grammar  or  construe^ 
tion  of  any  other  language.' 

The  preface  states  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every 
teacher.  '  Our  most  elegant  writers  learned  the  grammar  of  their  language 
not  so  much  from  Lowth  or  Murray  as  from  studying  the  purest  speci- 
mens of  English  composition,  from  attending  carefully  to  the  meaning  of 
and  furce  of  words,  and  from  consulting  and  regarding  more  that  inde- 
finable sense  of  propriety,  which  constitutes  good  taste,  than  the  precepts 
of  their  instniclors.' 

Grammatical  Pioneer,  or  Rational  Instructor.  Analytical  Gram* 
mer  ;  containing  the  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  arranged 
in  Progressive  Order  and  Illustrated  by  Appropriate  Examples.  By 
W.  Snyder.     Winchester  :  E.  W.  Robinson.     1834.  12mo,  pp.  IG4. 

Tliis  work,  published  in  Virginia,  as  we  presume  from  the  frank  which 
enveloped  it,  aims  at  improvement  also.  From  the  author's  *  Proem,'  we 
find  that  he  has  made  the  two  first  changes  of  the  preceding  work. 
He  also  rejects  the  enumeration  of  persons  by  first,  second,  and  third, 
and  refers  to  the  speaker^  subject^  and  person  addressed.  He  rejects  the  pos- 
sessive case,  because  man^s  or  Mary^s  is  not  a  noun  consistently  with 
any  definition  of  that  part  of  speech,  but  an  adjective.  He  rejects  the 
Latin  term  neuter^  in  regard  to  gender,  and  says  such  nouns  have  no 
gender.  Nouns  of  common  gender  he  terms  epicene.  Adjectives  are 
called  adjuncts.  Adverbs,  modifiers.  Pronouns,  substitutes.  Conjunc- 
tions, Conjoiners,  and  Disjoiners.  Interjections,  Exclamations.  The 
imperfect  tense,  he  maintains,  should  be  called  perfect,  as  implying  the 
same  complete  action  with  the  vent,  vidi,  of  the  Latin  Perfect ;  and  the 
ordinary  perfect,  he  ranks  as  imperfect  or  indefinite. 

To  the  conservative  parly  in  education  both  these  works  will  be  odious ; 
to  the  radicals,  both  will  be  interesting.  Those  who  are  yet,  only  iecu:hers 
in  grammar,  will  find  profitable  topic's  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds. 
1  hose  who  have  been  thorough  students,  would  smile  if  we  were  to  at- 
U  mpt  a  discussion  in  the  compass  of  a  notice,  of  points  which  have  called 
forth  volumes  of  argument  and  invecti?^. 


AMERICAN 

ANNALS     OF     EDUCATION^ 

AND    INSTRUCTION. 


OCTOBER,     IP34. 


f>K  THE    MEANS    OF    CIVILIZING    THE    INDIANS 


Wbatever  traits  of  llic  lodiaii  cliaracicr  may  be  singled  out  and 
held  up  for  admiraCioQ,  the  inqiiiiy  still  reiiirDS  upon  ite  ;  How  cai< 
those  points  which  best  betoken  iha  possession  of  intellectual  capa- 
city, be  most  advantageously  improved  ? 

Knowledge,  to  be  useful  to  the  Indian  tribes,  must  posses^i  ^ 
decidedly  practical  character.  All  the  sources  of  their  moral 
depression,  and  al!  ihe  means  of  ihcir  moral  elevarion,  are  such  u? 
are  peculiar  to  the  earliest  stages  of  human  society.  Their  wani^. 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  are  of  the  primary  characiei- ;  and 
may  be  sufficiently  comprehended  in  the  round  of  practical  truths, 
which  form  the  basis  of  civilieatiou.  Most  of  these  truths  are  of 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  kind.  Lying  level  with  every  capacity, 
and  constituting  the  objects  of  daily  action,  they  are  only  in  dangei 
of  being  lost  sight  of,  by  straining  after  some  great  and  sudden  efibns 
to  remodel  the  internal  constitution  of  their  society.  History  give-, 
us  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  changes  will  happen,  bj 
any  other,  but  ihe  patient  and  faithful  application  of  the  common 
means.  To  read  and  to  write,  lo  build  and  lo  plant,  household 
economy,  dress  and  address,  are  among  the  elements  of  civil 
knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  series, 
which  begins  in  the  profoundesc  slate  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
and  terminates  in  the  most  polished  state  of  moral  refinemeni. 
»Ofc.  IV. — NO.  X.  37 
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To  depart  one  step  from  the  former,  is  to  take  one  step  towards 
the  latter.  To  abandon  the  temporary  lodge,  to  throw  aside  the 
blanket,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  paints,  are  as  certain  indicatioos 
of  incipient  civilization,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  to  substitute  alphabetical,  for  hieroglyphic  signs,  or  machine, 
for  hand  labour.  The  example  of  consistent  individuals,  will  be- 
come the  means  of  influencing  communities.  If  we  can  convince 
them  of  the  superiority  of  agriculture,  over  mere  gardening ;  of 
grazing  over  hunting — of  pacific,  over  warlike  achievements — of 
written,  over  oral  laws— of  temperance,  over  intemperance— of 
industry,  over  inanity,  we  have  gained  so  many  points  in  their 
reformation.  It  will  then  become  easier  to  convince  them,  that  it 
is  dishonorable  to  be  lazy,  and  infamous  to  be  dishonest. 

Other  truths  lie  in  the  direct  train  of  these  improvements,  and 
are  inseparable  from  them,  such  as  relate  to  the  varied  economy  of 
life,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  society,  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment. To  assent  to  these  truths,  and  to  adopt  them  in  practice, 
cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be  occurrences  very  widely  separated,  in 
point  of  time.  But  in  order  to  the  mind's  giving  this  assent,  in  the 
true  sense,  there  must  be  such  a  previous  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion, and  application  of  these  important  truths,  as  is  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  moral  condition  of  Indians  lining  in  an  idolatrous 
and  irreligious  state. 

Hence,  there  is  a  still  higher  and  nobler  duty, — the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  Indian  mind  for  giving  this  assent.  And  it  is  one,  which, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  conceived  to  be  alike  essential  to  the 
commencement,  as  to  the  completion  of  their  moral  elevation.  It 
is  not  only  deemed  a  point  of  primary  importance,  to  teach  them 
their  true  relation  to  civilized  communities,  and  the  principles  which 
lead  such  communities  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and 
power ;  but  a  little  reflection  must  make  it  manifest,  that  they  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  taught  the  solemn  and  important  relation,  in 
which  the  volume  of  inspiration  places  them,  with  respect  to  the 
Author  of  their  existence. 

By  imparting  this  light  at  the  commencement  of  their  career  of 
civilization,  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  ground 
of  their  responsibilities,  and  to  see  whether  it  is  worth  their  while 
to  commence  a  moral  race,  the  rewards  of  victorious  competitorship 
in  which,  are  fully  held  up,  and  displayed  to  their  view.  If  this 
paramount  obligation  can  be  impressed  on  their  minds,  while  they 
e^ist  in  the  state  of  hunters  and  warriors,  they  will  be  placed  in  a 
position,  in  which  they  can  the  more  readily  judge,  whether  a  con- 
tinuance in  these  pursuits,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  the  adoption  of 
civilized  modes  of  industry,  wholly  or  in  part,  will  best  subserve  the 
fulfilment  of  the  whole  circle  of  their  obligations.  And,  if  there 
be  DO  error  in  this  conclusioo,  they  will  thus  be  led  to  esteem 
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LDdusiry,  aod  the  acquisilion  of  property  and  education,  as  means 
essential  to  the  aitainment  of  aa  end ;  and  not,  as  liiey  are  otlierwlae 
apt  to  become,  ihe  end  ilself. 

Cbrisiianiiy  every  where  inculcates  order,  obedience,  nisdnm  and 
virtue.  Its  order,  educed  Crnm  cliaos,  leads  itie  mind  through  an 
infinite  and  connected  series  of  beauiifu]  creations,  of  both  animate 
and  inanimate  classes,  '  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.'  And  its 
maxims  of  obedience,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  are  the  most  perfect  and 
sublime  to  which  the  human  intellect  can  refer.  Considered  merely 
as  a  code  of  morals,  and  were  there  no  futurity  to  test  their  immu- 
tability, they  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to 
families,  and  to  communities.  They  are  so  interwoven  in  their 
practical  applicaiion  wiih  the  diilies  and  relations  ol  life,  and  evince 
50  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  thai  they  are  found  to  be 
adapted  to  all  periods  of  human  life.  They  form  a  system  which 
applies  to  man  In  his  infancy  and  in  his  age ; — in  his  weakness  and 
in  his  strength ; — in  his  j'ly  and  in  his  sorrow ; — In  his  life  and  in  bis 
death.  And  it  is  the  admiration  of  this  system,  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  condition  of  society.  The  governor  and  the 
subject,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the 
licQ  and  die  poor,  the  wise  and  ibe  ignorant,  are  placed  on  an 
equality  of  faith.  Science  and  learning,  splendor  and  penury  lose 
ibeir  distinctions  bi-fore  the  two-edged  sword  of  its  requisitions.  It 
considers  all  as  subject  lo  its  laws.  It  deems  all  capable  of  obeying 
them.  It  prescribes  no  standard  of  art,  or  book  knowledge,  fi 
looks  to  no  necessary  amount  of  human  attainment,  in  ibe  occu- 
pations or  rank  of  life.  Felix,  trembling  before  the  moral  majesty 
of  Paul,  or  Tinda,  quailing  under  the  denunciations  of  Brainerd, 
are  equally  jnst  demonstrations  ol  its  applicability  and  power.  To 
love,  and  to  hate,  are  the  ends  of  its  requirement.  And  these 
are  exercises  of  the  affections,  at  the  command  of  every  rational 
being,  savage  or  civilized.  All  its  promises;  all  its  denunciiitions; 
all  the  inducements  it  holds  out  to  obedience  ;  all  its  solemn  ibreai- 
enings  of  disobedience,  are  equally  addressed  to  the  'Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  the  bond  and  the  free.'  Were  it  not  so, — if  truth  could 
disprove  one  of  its  precepts  ;  if  justice  could  point  out  any  portion 
of  the  human  family,  who  were  exempt  from  its  laws;  or  if  any 
candid  interpretation  of  language  could  be  made,  lending  lo  show,  ' 
that  in  the  final  retribution,  one  little  of  the  just  man's  reward 
should  be  given  to  the  unjust,  then  the  exhibition  of  this  single  truth, 
so  established  to  be  a  truth,  would  be,  in  effect,  lo  knock  the  key- 
stone from  the  temple  of  God,  and  tumble  iho  whole  superstructure 
in  splendid  fragments. 

If  ibese  positions  be  correct,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
not  strictly  so,  then  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  moment  with  all, 
who  purpose  to  belter  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  to  begin  their 
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labors  hy  the  iDlroductJon  of  Christianity.     This  should  be  the 
ner  stone.     We  are  not  witling  to  slop  here.     It  should  also  cetni 
the  materials  of  the  whole  edifice.     And  ii  should  constitute  UW' 
capitals  and  ornaments  of  its  final  finish.     Without  it,  there  maj 
indeed  be  corporeal  civilization.     Several  of  (he  States  of  Antiquity 
iire  pronounced  to  have  been  eminently  civilized  before  the  Christian 
era.     But  we  are  inchned  to  think  it  was  ihe  civilization  of  the 
bead,  rather  than  Ibe  bean.     Body  and  mind  were  brought  to  uoite 
their  aid  in  this  effort.     Sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  wi 
carried  to  their  highest  pitch.     All  the  arts,  which  require  great  pb^ 
cal  skill,  were  successfully  cultivated.     History  and  poetry  wi 
unexcelled.     Bui  ihey  owed  no  pari  of  their  excellence  to  the  w- 
ines  of  society.     Viewed  in   ibe  era  of  its  highest  refinement,  it 
was  corrupt  to  the  core.     Profligacy,  revenge,  and  refined  error, 
in  morals  and  philosophy,  were  its  striking  characteristics.     Tbero 
was  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  loveliness.     And  we  cannot  sek 
nn  era,  which  will  bear  the  scrutinizing  glare  of  biblical  (rul 
Their  very  highest  efforts  were  made  in  times  of  ihe  great 
tiu-moil  and  excitement;  affording  proof  that,  while  the  mind 
disciplined  for  iis  most  extraordinary  achievements,  ihe  afiectioas 
of  the  heart,  like  an  unciij,cd  lion,  were  left  to  rage  in  all  their 
native  fury.     We  merely  allude  to  this  species  of  civiltzauon,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  enormities ;  and  to  itlustraie  the 
position,  that  mere  civilization  of  manners,  and  changes  of  philo- 
sophical opinions,  will  not,  as  necessary  consequences,  produce 
Christianity ;  while  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  history  to    ' 
that  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among  the  rudest  nations,  hi 
without  producing  luxury,  been  attended  by  an  almost  immedti 
resort  to  the  arts  of  civilization. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  trenching  on  dispuled  ground,  and  that 
many  have  entertained  a  different  theory.  By  these,  Christianity 
lias  been  deemed  the  peculiar  growth  of  a  more  advanced  period 
of  human  aiiainment.  It  has  been  regarded,  so  to  say,  as  the  fruit, 
rather  ihan  the  seed  of  civilization.  We  believe  this  opinion  to  be 
confined  to  the  doctrines  of  a  sectarian  philosophy.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  cburcb  of  Cbrisi  has,  at  any  period  of  its  history, 
or  under  any  of  its  phases,  had  any  douhis  respecting  the  perfect 
applicability  of  the  gospel  to  uncivilized  nalions.  Paul  had  none. 
The  Moravians  had  none,  when  they  entered  the  missionary  fields 
of  India  and  Greenland.  Elliot  had  none.  Brainerd  and  Marlyn 
had  none.  And  whatever  doubts  there  may  have  rested  on  the 
minds  of  candid  inquirers  after  truth,  on  ibis  point,  the  history  and 
progress  of  missions,  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own  land,  hit^ 
furnished  a  most  triumphant  answer  on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  ray  own  observation  has  gone,  on  the  American  fi-on- 
I'cn,  I  feel  impelled  by  the  force  of  facts,  to  affirm  that,  as  a  general 
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ax'iDin,  Cbristianiiy  must  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  elvilization 
Thai  il  is  a  came,  and  not  an  effect;  and  tliat  if  ibe  action  o(  these 
appear  to  be  often  reciprocal,  such  reciprocity  is,  to  human  view, 
the  result  of  a  belief,  and  a  condition  of  ilic  afiections,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  exercised  by  individuals  the  most  rude  and  nomadic 
in  their  habits. 

{7)>  be  cimcluded.J 


.iidrtit  dtlivtrrd  be/ore  thr  .Yrte- Hav^kire  Stale  L^tum,  in  the  Repruen- 
laliva'  Hall,  at  their  Second  Jinnwil  Meeting,  Jitae  5,  1834.  By  Jabvis 
GKEfla.     Publiahed  by  request  of  the  Society. 

'"Knowledge  is  Power;"  but  knowledge  is  neither  wisdom 
nor  virtue.  Knowledge  is  the  mere  function  of  the  understanding  ; 
Lfae  material  indeed,  out  of  which  Reason  and  Conscience  build 
the  fair  structures  of  wis  lorn  and  virtue  ;  but  the  material  too,  out 
of  which  the  passions  often  rear  the  monuments  of  folly  and  vice. 
Intelligence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  use;  applied  lo  wise  und  vir- 
tuous ends,  it  is  the  greatest  of  blessings;  to  pernicious  ends,  the 
severest  of  curses.' 

This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  address,  whose  eloquence  is 
no  less  attractive,  than  its  arguments  are  convincing.  In  a  pre- 
ceding essay,  we  have  seen  the  views  of  a  gentleman,  whose  scien- 
tific attainments  and  reputation  secure  him  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  and  whose  extensive  observation  i^ives  peculiar  aulhoiity 
to  his  opinions;  and  we  find  him  expressing  the  most  decided 
conviction  that  rehgion  must  be  the  precursor  of  civilization,  evi  n 
among  the  savages  of  the  West.  In  the  address  before  us,  the 
author  insists  that  this  is  the  only  conservative  influence  by  which 
our  own  state  of  civilization  can  be  maintained.  He  remarks,  that 
as  light  and  liberty  are  almost  uniformly  seen  associated  ;  the  infer- 
ence is  very  natural,  that  the  last  is  the  consequence  of  the  first; 
but  in  Ibis  he  believes  there  is  a  fimdamenfal  error.  He  pays  the 
merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  his 
philanthropic  associates,  in  the  promotion  of  general  knowledge ;  but 
he  considers  it  demonstrable  from  the  light  of  reason,  and  from  the 
history  of  our  race,  that  they  have  expected,  from  the  mere  ditfusioa 
of  knowledge,  effects  which  it  cnn  never  produce. 

Mis  first  appeal  is  to  the  condition  of  the  enlightened,  cultivated 
states  of  Greece. 

'The  populace  of  Atheui  constituted  one  crend  &dult  school.  Omton, 
poets,  and  phUosopherfl  were  their  teacher*.    The  fBCt«  of  thei-  Listory,  the 
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achievefQOnts  of  iheir  heroca,  the  glories  of  their  anceatorH,  

iired  up  in  their  memoricn  in  the  enduring  Tomis  of  eloquence  and  poelrf. 
The  poems  of  Homer  and  Euripides  and  Pmdar  were  inscribed  on  the  living 
tablets  of  Uie  Grecian  mind,  if  they  verc  not  mouldering  in  materimj  fbrnu 
on  the  shelves  of  the  booitstore,  or  gBdiering  duat  iu  the  unfrequeated 
library.  A  Grecian  ignorant !  If  he  did  not  know  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  height  of  a  mountain  in  the  moon,  he  knew  what  was  far  more  impor- 
tant Ibr  him  to  know,  as  a  citizen,  anil  a  innn,  the  principles  of  duty  as  tJier 
were  then  imperfectly  developed.  His  mind  was  stored  with  the  maxims  of 
philosophy  and  the  sentiments  of  virtue;  his  memory  was  the  storehotise  of 
whatever  had  been  wisely  said,  or  felicitotiBly  expreHsed,  of  the  "thougbti' 
that  breathed  "  from  tlie  most  exalted  pattiotiam,  and  the  "words  that "" — '~ 
fi! "  upon  the  lips  of  the  sublituest  ana  sweptest  biirds." 
And  yet  Greece  is  no  more. 

'  Science,  art,  Renins,  taste,  intelligence,  could  not  save  her.    In  tbe 
I'f  her  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism,  she  was  fiee. 
refined,  intelligent.  Greece  ivoa  enslaved.' 

Rome  does  not  present  .^o  sulking  n'l  example ;  still,  he  observes, 

*  The  populace  of  the  Augustan  age  muet  have  been  far  more  intelUgent 
ihan  that  of  any  previous  age.  And  yet  from  this  point  we  begin  to  trace 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Romn,  If  intflligencB  did  not  hasten  her  catastrophe, 
ii  did  not  ^ove  her." 

But  Modern  France  affords  an  overwhelniing  evidence, 
iniellectual  light  may  blaze  in  meridian  splendor,  without  casting 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  darkness  of  moral  pollution. 

'  They  Bought  to  spread  the  leaven  tliroiiE;h  the  whole  mass  of  mind ;  to 
<lraw  off  from  the  grand  reservoir,  innumeralilc  rills,  which  might  water  and 
lertilize  the  whole  fnce  of  society.  Tlieirccncepdon  was  magnificent;  tbeir 
vifiions  glorious.  Human  perfeciiliitity,  tli<>  supremacy  of  human  reaaon, 
the  uninterrupted  and  unlimited  progress  of  Iiumen  society,  were  the  day- 
rlreams  of  French  philosophy-  Tlinir  means  were  wisely  selected.  A 
multitude  ol'  powertiil  minds  devoted  llieir  labors  to  the  preparation  of 
books,  treatiacH,  essays  and  tracts  fur  the  jieoplc.  All  France  became  aa 
great  school  of  philosophy.  The  stapnant  ocean  of  mind  was  moved.  I) 
ugiialion  was  deep,  magnificent  and  sranit.' 

And  what  was  the  result  of  ihis  mighly  effort  of  the  most 
erfut  intellects,  the  most  skilful  managers  of  the  human  mind  i 

•  For  a  while,  the  philosophers  rode  proudly  and  gloriouaiy,  like  Trit 
amid  the  wovea  they  hud  excited.  But  they  had  forgotten  to  provide  Aa  J 
only  trident  of  sniSciem  power  to  control  and  allay  the  atotm.  Science 
may  excite,  ami  ami,  with  irresistibli'  tiiight,  the  powers  of  the  human  intel- 
lect; but  science  alone  cannot  reftnnn  nnd  direct  them.  So  found  the 
miaemdedphtlosopliers  of  France,  when  it  was  too  late.  When  the  disciples 
of  the  Encyclopaidiati',  cut  loose  from  all  the  restraints  of  conscience  and 
moral  obligation,  arose  in  the  might  of  a  philosophy,  which  promised  to 
disenthral  ihe  human  mind  of  all  political  and  morol  prejudice,  and  over- 
whelmed law,  order,  and  civilization  witli  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the 
dreaming  apeculatore  on  human  perfectibility,  found  that  the  spirit*  they 
had  raised  would  not  down  at  their  bidding.  The  very  weapons  they  bad 
forged   in  the  laboratories  of  philosophic  seclusion,  were   turned  against 

iiemselveR.    They  had  put  the  two-edged  sword  of  knowledge  into  the 
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hands  of  miniace,  or  ralher  demoniscB,  ftom  whoso  minde  were  obliterated 
•jvefy  sentiment  of  virtue,  every  idea  of  mora!  sccountability.  It  was  not 
ignorance  that  deluged  Prance  in  an  wean  of  blood,  and  atained  it  wilh 
cfiraes  at  which  humanity  shudders.  It  was  not  an  uninstructed,  an  unread- 
iog  populace,  that  perpetrated  horrors,  which  might  make  the  sun  in  heaven 
hide  his  head,  and  turn  the  moon  to  blood.  It  was  the  intelligent,  philo- 
eophical  disciplee  of  the  Encyclopaedists.     It  was  tinbaptiztd  icienn.' 

Even  England  has  given  sad  evidence,  that  the  increasing  and 
eitending  light  of  knowledge  is  not  the  desired  panacea  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

'The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  unmixed  with  that 'of  the  tree  of 
lite,  has  been  found  in  England  too,  to  be  unto  death.  The  process  of  de^ 
moraltzation  and  disorganization  has  kept  pace  with  the  diffusion  of  knowN 
edre.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  these  philanthropic 
efforts  have  been  made,  crime  in  England  has  more  than  tripled. 

'The  parliamentary  return,  March 'J9,  1833,  shows  an  increase  of  criminal 
committals,  which  is  altogether  unprecedented.  In  1812  there  were  6576— 
which  number,  by  regular  increments  during  twenty  successive  yean, 
amounted  in  16^2  to  20,82!l.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  deterioration  in 
morals  has  been  yet  more  appalling ; — crime  in  the  former  coiintry  having 
increased  during  the  same  period  fourfold,  and  in  the  latter  country  sixtbld. 
"If  things  continue  at  this  rate,  (says  a  writer  in  a  recent  review,)  we  shall  have 
crime  going  on  not  as  the  iqtiart,  but  as  the  cube ;  in  twenty  yesrs,  the 
criminals  will  be  «iO,000  annually  in  England;  in  forty  years  160,000;  in 
sixty  years  540,000 ;  in  eighty  years,  1,620,000 ;  in  a  cpntury,  4,830,000,  or 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  whole  exirting  population."' 

When  these  facts  were  recently  slated  in  the  English  Parliamenl, 
it  was  replied  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  inference  drawn  was  by 
no  means  just ; — that  '  the  demoraliz.iug  effect  of  the  laws— espe- 
cially of  the  perpetual  oath-Iaking,  and  the  poor-laws,'  and  'the 
abuse  of  the  poor-laws'  were  'counterageols,'  which  all  the  eSbrts 
yet  made  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  could  not  bo  expected  to 
overcome ; — that  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation, was  to  be  ascribed  the  increase  of  crime;  and  that  no  remedy, 
however  powerful,  could  be  expecled  at  once  to  neutralize  evils  so 
extensive  and  so  inveterate.  '  It  is,'  lie  remarked,  '  like  ponring-a 
drop  of  water  into  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  or  prussic  acid,  ibink- 
ing  thereby  to  diminish  and  destroy  their  noxious  and  deleterious 
qualities ;'  and  he  urges,  that  no  argument  can  hence  be  derived 
against  the  acknowledged  influence  of  education,  of  whicb  even 
antiquitj'  asserts 

'  Emollit  mores ;  nee  ainit  esse  feros.' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  reply ;  and  still  more  in  the  allusion 
of  the  noble  reformer  to  that  contracted  view  of  education  which 
limits  it  to  '  reading,  writing  and  accounts.'  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
however,  lliat  education,  even  in  the  lowest  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  involves  much  of  dudpline  in  connection  with  instcuc- 
lion ;  and  that  the  mere  communication   of  the  same  amount  of 
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knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books,  can  never  produce 
same  effect  on  the  character.     We  must  also  ask  again,  why 
'  great  aduli  school'  of  Athens,  was  Dot  purified   and  preserved 
the  lessons  of  its  philosophers  and  hisiorians  and  poeis,  and  beg  llw 
reader  to  examine  still  farlher,  the  argument  of  ihe  address  before 

Mr.  Gregg  appeals  lo  reason  as  well  as  lo  history. 
we  have  two  distinct  portions  of  our  nature,  if  (here 
well  as  faculties,  bolh  must  be  cultivated  in  order  tc 
plete  man, 

■There  is  no  tendency  in  purely  intellectual  cultivalian  to  moral  devffWl 
opment  The  head  and  the  heart  are  distinct  and  independent  facultJM  T 
of  the  man;  each  has  its  appropriale  aliment;  each  demands  ila  own  pecuUv  J 
culture.  The  neglect  to  furnish  this  food  and  training  to  the  moral  powi 
leaves  one  wtiole  department  of  tlie  human  soul  uncultivated  and  naate,  tv-l 
be  overapread  with  a  rank  growth  of  noxious  and  poisonous  weeda.' 

And  what  says  our  experience  in  regard  to  individuals  wilhin 
own  sphere  of  observation  ? 

'Enter  our  penitentiaries  and  jails;  who  are  their  inmates P  The  if 
rant,  the  nnlDforined,  the  stupid  p  Alas !  how  often  is  the  reluctant  tnl 
of  admiration  eitorted  from  l)ie  visiter,  as  he  gazes  on  the  intelligent  cc 
tenances,  keen  eyes,  and  imposing  presence  of  these  caged  libera!  1: 
often  does  the  euspic ion  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  admirer  orgenius.wbetbv.  J 
virtue  be  indeed  mvorable  to  the  development  of  the  highest  energies  <tf  J 
intellect;  whether  its  proud  aspirings,  its  lolly  flights,  its  bold  excuraioiM,  j 
be  not  repressed  by  the  timid  prudence  of  virtue !  Who  hae  not  gaied  with  1 
an  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  idolatry,  on  a  Byron  perched  in  proud  1 
BCorn  on  liio  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mount  of  song — on  a  Napoleon,  l-y  tha  J 
single  might  of  his  genius  wielding  the  energies  of  half  a  continent^ 
though  he  knew  that  the  former  bad  scattered  mildew  from  his  wings,  an 
flung;  perdition  all  around  him,  and  the  latter  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  hk  ^ 
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These  are  not  indeed  new  facts  or  refleciions ;  but  when  we  tbiok  j 
of  them,  how  can  we  but  ask,  with  the  author, 

'  Why  then  should  it  ever  have  been  thought,  that  mere  intelligence  in  I 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  an  infalliole  guaranty  of  aecurity  aii4  ,X 
happiness  ?  What  is  there  in  diflusion  that  should  change  the  nature  of  1 
knowledge?  In  the  case  of  individuals,  whose  moral  culture  haa  beei  j 
neglected,  knowledge  has  quickened  the  propensity,  and  enlarged  tlw  J 
capacity  for  evil ;  has  let  loose  the  tiger  from  his  cage,  and  sharpened  hil  ] 
appetite  for  blood.  Why  then  should  the  eiperiDient,  in  masses,  be  expect-  4 
ed  to  contradict  all  our  experience  in  individuo]  cases  ?  Why  should  tldi  9 
partial  education  be  expected  to  do  for  a  nation,  what  it  has  never  done  fbr  1 
HidividualsP  If  intelligent,  enlightened  individuals  have  been  found  dan- , 
^eroua  to  society,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  an  intelligant  communitf  d 
must  of  necessity  be  free  and  happy  ?' 

Is  then  the  flowing  stream  of  knowledge  to  be  checked  ?    This  ii^ 
not  our  author's  view. 

'Let  the  people  be  instructed.    Let  the  ttreama  of  knowled^  be  ai 
abroad  in  copious  irrilfatioDS  over  the  bee  of  society.    But  let  not  tlu 
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etresmB  wster  only  the  wild  natlre  growth  of  Ihe  fielde,  or  the  poisoDOUs 
ptifits,  which  accident  or  malice  has  sown.  Let  the  seeda  of  moral  culture 
be  fctttercd  abroad  with  a  libera]  hand,  sod  let  their  plants  be  trained  bj  the 
labors  and  cares  of  the  diligent  cultivator.'— 'Let  the  people  then  be  inttruet- 
td;  but  let  them  be  aho  educalrd.  Let  their  intellects  be  stored  with  the 
principlea  of  science,  but  let  their  hearts,  too,  be  imbued  with  the  Benliments 
^f  virtue.  Let  the  powers  of  their  understandingB  be  developed ;  but  let 
the  laculties  of  ilia  apirit  alao  he  called  into  exercise.' 

In  seeking  for  the  means  by  which  this  great  work  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  presenting  that  raigfat^ 
power  which  gave  lo  Scotland  and  New  England  the  highest  stsM 
of  education  and  of  morals  which  the  civilized  world  could  present. 

'  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  this  be  done  ?  What  is  the  appropriate 
food  of  the  Spirit?  What  ia  the  best  means  of  that  training  which  Uie 
moral  powers  demand?  To  these  queations,  unhesitatingly,  and  boldl*  1 
aju,wer,-The  Gospel  of  J«ai.s  Curist.' 

It  is  indeed  in  Christianity  alone  that  the  politician  will  find  the 
long  sought  check,  which  shall  maintain  each  poriion  of  the  stale  in 
its  requisite  balance,  not  by  the  threats  of  power,  or  (he  contests  of 
violence,  but  by  the  gentle  influence  of  the  law  of  love,  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  and  the  sanctions  of  a  future  state  which  the 
Bible  proclaims.  Il  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  patriot  finds  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  infest  his  country, — a  protection  agaitist 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it.  Nothing  else  can  check  the  prt>- 
gress  of  that  spirit  of  lawless  violence,  which  is  stalking  through  our 
land,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  our  firesides,  and  the  peace  of 
our  midnight  slumbers. 


I 


HOW    TO    RENDER    INSTRUCTION    INTERESTING, 

Among  the  maxims  of  education,  which  we  copied  from  Mr. 
Emerson  in  our  last  number,  one  of  the  most  important  to  success 
is  that  which  enjoins  upon  the  teacher — '  Endeavor  to  render  your 
instruetiom  interesting.^  In  referring  to  his  life,  we  bad  occasion 
to  observe  thai  he  made  this  a  special  object  of  attention  in  his  own 
instructions,  and  that  he  was  unusually  successful.  The  principles 
which  he  adopted,  while  engaged  as  a  tutor  at  Harvard  University, 
present  some  important  means  of  securing  the  point. 

'In  order  to  render  the  pupil's  proETCSS  the  most  pleasing  and  rapid, 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  instructor  understands  tlie  eKcrciees  he  assigtis. 
He  must  consult  other  books :  he  must  think  ;  he  must  dive  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  muat  compare ;  he  roust  be  able  to  illustrate  and  elucidate,  and 
tell  the  tcly  and  ahrrefort.' 

The  efibrls  to  which  the  familiar  extracts  of  a  letter  refer,  were 
not  in  vain.     One  of  his  contemporaries  at  Harvard  observes,  that 
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be  was  '  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory  in  bis  views  and  illustra- 
tions ' — '  a  very  popular  as  well  as  useful  instructor  ; '  and  tbe  gene- 
ral testimony  of  the  pupils  of  bis  seminary,  will  satisfy  us,  tbat  he 
bad  attained,  to  a  good  degree,  the  power  which  be  recommends. 
We  have  already  quoted  bis  remark, — ^  If  a  teacher  cannot  do 
tbis— it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qualiBcations  be  possess- 
es ;'  and  the  same  remarks  are  not  less  true  of  tbe  parent  and  tbe 
religious  teacher.  Notwithstanding  therefore,  his  modest  disclaimer 
of  ability  to  point  out  satisfactorily  the  mode  of  rendering  instruction 
interesting,  we  know  not  to  whom  we  can  look  so  rationally,  as  to 
one  who  was  himself  successful — and  we  feel  bound  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  views,  extracted  from  bis  prospectus. 

*  To  form  an  interesting  instructor,  there  must  be  a  foundation  in 
native  genius, — an  original  aptitude  of  mind.  This  talent  is,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  common  to  all,  though  dealt  out  in  differ- 
ent portions,  to  diiSferent  individuals.  As  actually  possessed  by 
teachers,  however,  it  is  probably  much  more  tbe  result  of  circum- 
stances, of  culture,  and  of  effort,  than  is  generally  imagined.  How 
then  is  this  talent  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  i 

*  It  may  be  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  tbat  for  this  end,  you 
should  gain  a  thorough  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  tbe  branch 
you  teach.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  with  tbe  book  in  your  band, 
without  any  knowledge  of  tbe  subject,  you  may  ascertain,  how  far 
your  pupil  repeats  the  words  of  her  lesson.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
called  teaching.  At  least,  it  is  not  your  teaching.  If  any  instruction 
is  communicated,  it  is  the  book  tbat  teaches,  and  not  you.  An  inter- 
esting teacher  does  much  more.  He  questions  bis  pupils.  He 
hears  and  answers  their  questions.  He  interrogates  them  again  and 
again.  He  ascertains,  how  far  they  understand  the  subject.  He 
explains  what  is  obscure.  He  makes  observations,  and  leads  his 
pupils  to  make  reflections,  not  contained  in  the  book.  In  these 
ways,  he  enlightens  their  minds ;  enlarges  their  views ;  gratifies 
their  taste  for  knowledge  ;  stimulates  and  delights  their  curiosity. 
To  do  this,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

*  The  respect,  which  pupils  must  feel  for  such  a  teacher,  will  also 
conduce  to  increase  the  interest  of  bis  instructions.  Their  respect 
and  interest  may  be  raised  still  higher,  if  he  can  point  out  the  faults 
and  inaccuracies  of  the  book,  state  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  oth- 
ers, and  discuss  and  settle  questions,  tbat  may  appear  at  once  difficult 
and  important. 

*  To  gain  the  interest  of  your  pupils,  you  must  be  ardently  engag- 
ed in  your  work.  This  may  be,  in  some  measure,  implied  in  the 
above  jemar<s.  But  it  deserves  a  more  particular  consideration. 
Our  minds  are  formed  to  be  strongly  affected  by  sympathy.  Oar 
feelings  are  hiehly  contagious.  It  we  exercise  and  manifest  strong 
feeling,  it  will  be,  in  some  measure,  propagated  to  those  around  U8» 
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though  they  know  not  the  cause.  Much  more,  when  the  cause  is 
known;  especially  if  it  relates  to  themselves.  Scarcely  less  con- 
tagious are  dullness  and  stupidity.  Dull  teachers,  therefore,  must 
expect  to  have  dull  pupils.  If,  then,  you  would  interest  your  pu- 
pils, you  must  be  ardent  yourselves.  But  how  will  you  kindle  and 
fan  such  a  Gre  within  your  own  breasts  ?  One  method  for  this,  is 
faithfully  to  study  every  lesson,  previously  to  attending  recitation. 
It  may  have  been  from  neglecting  this,  more  than  from  any  other 
cause,  that  those  who  have  long  been  employed  in  teaching,  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  their  insiructioni. 
Though  you  may  have  a  good  general  acquainmnce  with  the  branch} 
though  you  may  have  heard  the  same  recitation  twenty  times  be- 
fore, you  should  still  devote  particular  attention  to  the  exercise,  be- 
fore meeting  your  pupils,  not  only  to  refresh  your  mmd  with 
thoughts  before  familiar,  but  to  gain  new  and  more  extended  views 
upon  the  subject.  This  will  excite  an  interest,  which  merely  re- 
viewing former  ideas  and  reflections,  can  by  no  means  inspire. 

'  To  excite  your  interest  to  the  utmost,  leaching  should  he  your 
chief  business;  at  least,  it  should  not  be  secondary  to  any  other. 
It  should  engage  your  heart  and  your  meditations,  by  night  and  by 
day.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  persons  of  superior  talents  and 
acquisitions,  sometimes  succeed  wretchedly  in  leaching.  One  rea- 
son of  this  has  probably  been,  that  the  current  of  their  vigorous  en- 
ergies has  been  chiefly  directed  to  other  objects, — objects,  which 
they  have  considered  more  worthy  of  elevated  genius,  than  the 
humble  office  of  a  pedagogue. 

'  If  you  would  keep  your  own  interest  continually  glowing,  let  your 
method  of  instruction  be  occasionally  varied;  mark  well  the  pecu- 
bar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each ;  and  exert  yourself  to 
the  utmost  to  improve  the  art  of  teaching.  Reading,  writing,  and 
conversing  upon  the  various  branches  of  your  employment,  will 
conduce  to  the  same  result.  Probably  nothing  has  yet  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  mnre  worthy  of  your  diligent  and  frequent  peru- 
sal, than  Watts's  treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  Asso- 
ciations of  teachers,  formed  for  conversation  and  correspondence, 
for  mutual  improvement  in  their  art,  must  happily  tend  to  the  same 
effect. 

'  But  scarcely  any  thing  will  have  a  greater  influence  to  render 
instructions  interesting  and  pleasant,  than  the  mutual  attachment  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  To  kindle  your  afleciion  for  them,  it  would 
seem  sufficient  to  consider  the  divine  requirement  to  extend  your 
love  to  all,  even  to  enemies.  But  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  oth- 
er excitements,  most  affecting  and  powerful.  Consider  your  high 
obligations  to  them  in  particular.  They  are  committed  to  your  spe- 
cial care.  Your  God,  your  country,  and  your  patrons  are  saying 
to  you,  "  Take  these  children,  and  educate  them  for  us."  And  as 
you  proceed,  the  very  exercise  ol    'ceding  them  with  knowledge 
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and  understandiDg,  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  your  attachment.  This 
attachment  you  must  manifesti  not  so  much  in  profession,  as  in 
conduct.  "  Let  it  glow  in  your  looks  and  sparkle  in  your  eyes, 
and  flow  forth  in  all  you  do  and  say.  By  your  unaffected  smiles, 
by  your  condescension,  by  your  affiibility,  by  your  parental  tender- 
nessi  *'  by  your  assiduity,  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost,  make  them 
feel,  that  you  are  deeply  attached  to  their  welfare — ^that  their  im- 
provement is  more  precious  to  you  than  gold.''  Government  vou 
must  indeed  have.  Without  this,  your  instruction  will  be  all  in 
vain*  You  must  constantly  maintain  your  authority.  '*  You  must 
be  absolute  in  your  little  empires.  Your  word  must  be  law ;  but 
let  it  always  be  the  law  of  kindness."  As  far  as  possible,  govern 
your  pupils,  as  though  you  governed  them  not.  While  diey  con- 
tinually yee/,  let  them  as  rarely  as  possible  perceive  the  hand,  that 
restrains  and  regulates  them.  Instead  of  driving  them  with  the 
scourge  of  stem  authority,  endeavor  to  draw  them  with  the  cords  of 
parental  love.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  rebuke,  let  it  be  with 
solemn  tenderness — ^let  it  be  felt,  as  a  faithful  wound  of  a  friend — 
let  it  be  felt,  as  coming  from  the  wounded,  bleeding  heart  of  tender- 
ness. Rarely,  if  ever,  administer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Thus  you  may 
probably  succeed,  m  some  measure,  to  gain  the  attachment  of  your 
pupils.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  most  precious  and 
important  boon  is  to  be  won,  preserved,  and  increased,  by  a  contin- 
ued use  of  the  same  means. 

'  Thus,  if  you  have  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  branches 
you  teach ;  if  you  ardently  and  vigorously  pursue  your  employment } 
if  you  make  special  eflbrts  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possiole,  for 
every  recitation ;  if  you  strive  to  impifove  in  your  profession,  by 
reading,  writing,  conversation  and  reflection ;  if  you  cherish  an  ar- 
dent attachment  to  vour  pupils,  and  succeed  in  gaining  and  present- 
ing theirs ;  if  you  do  not  attempt  too  many  or  too  arduous  services } 
if  you  are  favored  with  a  good  share  of  health,  and  the  common 
smiles  of  Heaven  ;  you  can  hardly  fail  to  render  your  instructions, 
in  a  good  degree,  interesting  to  your  pupils.  And  thus  you  will 
find  die  task  of  teaching  as  delightful  to  yourselves,  as  it  is  profita- 
ble to  them.' 


A  YOUNG  TEACHER'S  HISTORY. 

[llie  following  sketcli  of  a  teacher's  history  will  illustrate  some  of  the  defects 
in  our  schools,  and  we  hope,  may  give  salutary  warninjr  to  those  who  design  to 
become  teachers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  employ  them.] 

When  a  man  enters  upon  any  new  scene  of  action,  even  if  he  is 
well  prepared  for  his  duaes,  he  is  not  so  readj  in  performing  them, 
as  be  will  be  when  time  has  given  him  experience ;  and  it  certainly 
then  cannot  be  expected  that  one  mboBj  unquaEfied  for  his  statim 
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^should  pass  through  his  daily  ovocafions  without  dilficuhy.  Such 
is  the  fact  with  too  many  individuals  wlio  attempt  to  teacb  our  com- 
mon schools  ;  and  such  it  was  with  me  when  i  first  entered  a  New- 
England  school- house  an  a  teacher. 

With  no  direct  preparation  lor  the  duties  devolving  upon  me,  I 
acted  in  many  respects  a  very  injudicious  pari.  With  a  mind  nei- 
ther disciplined  by  study,  nor  matured  by  experience,  I  attempted 
lo  lead  others  into  paths  wholly  untrodden  by  myself.  It  is  true, 
ihal  I  had  made  a  beginning  In  study  ;  but  alt  that  study  would 
have  been  as  necessary  to  any  mechanical  employment.  It  was  a 
mere  beginning  ;  for  I  hud  pursued  an  academical  course  for  only 
one  year ;  previous  to  which,  my  pursuits  In  life  had  led  me  far 
even  from  tbe  streams  of  knowledge.  1  began  to  '  keep  school,' 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  branches  of  education, 
and  what  was  still  worse,  1  knew  little  of  other  men,  and  mueh  less  of 
myself.  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  self-government  was  some- 
thing to  which  I  was  on  entire  stranger.  The  teacher's  duty  was 
thought  lo  consist  in  preventing  disorder,  and  '  hearing  the  boys  say 
their  lessons.'  Daily  experience,  however,  soon  taught  me,  that  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  teach  others  thoi^e  things  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant. 

About  the  time  of  beginning  my  course,  '  Hall's  Lectures  on 
School-keeping'  made  their  appearance;  ami,  fortuuately  for  mc, 
my  teacher  in  the  academy  recommr'nded  the  book  to  my  attention. 
It  was  of  es3en:ial  service  to  me ;  bni  inexperience  ami  ignorance 
caused  that  valuable  manual  to  be  cf  much  less  value  than  it  would 
have  been  in  more  favorable  circumstances.  This  iKXik,  for  the 
most  part,  was  used  as  a  text  book  by  several  other  teachers  and  my- 
self, ai  stated  weekly  meetings,  wbieli  we  held  for  conversation  on 
various  topics  connected  with  our  schools.  In  these  meetings,  we 
gave  the  results  of  ourown  experience,  and  entered  into  a  full  detail  of 
every  thing  that  we  did.  In  addition  lo  this,  we  visited  each  other's 
schools,  and  there  saw  their  everyday  operations.  Perhaps  the  course 
we  pursued  might  have  been  more  beneficial ;  still  it  was  not  unpro- 
ductive of  good.  Through  the  mduence  of  these  meetings,  of 
'  Hall's  Lectures,'  and  a  few  numbers  of  llie  Journal  of  Education, 
which  a  friend  lent  me,  I  Oegan  to  feel  my  omi  deficiencies,  and 
thoughts  wholly  unknown  before,  would  often  pass  through  my 
mind.  Mr.  Hall's  ideas,  common  sense  taught  me,  were  correct ; 
but  as  1  was  unable  to  make  them  my  own,  they  were  comparative- 
ly of  little  avail. 

In  the  couisB  of  the  winter,  owing  lo  my  extreme  ignorance  of 
what  belongs  to  a  teacher's  duties,  I  took  many  injudicious  steps. 
Corporal  ptmishmenl  of  the  severest  kind  was  the  penally  for  diso- 
bedience to  my  directions.  1  endeavored,  as  I  thought,  to  follow 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hall  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  but  I  now 
see,  that  I  greatly  erred  In  the  spirit  of  the  thing.     Though  1  do 
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DOt  feel  authorised  to  assert  that  corporal  punishment  ought  wholly 
to  be  excluded  from  common  schools,  I  can  say  with  assurance, 
that  the  course  I  pursued  was  productive  of  no  good,  but  of  a  vast 
amount  of  evil.  I  think  it  may  be  further  said,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  boy,  with  whose  parents  I  boarded,  the  members  of  the 
school  had  little  or  no  regard  for  me  as  a  friend  or  a  teacher ;  and 
I  fear,  even  to  this  day,  the  parents  and  children  of  that  district 
cherish  towards  me  feelings  of  bitter  hostility.  Although  I  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties,  I  am  not  inclined  to  excuse  myself  in  the 
smallest  degree,  for  no  person  should  ever  take  upon  himself  the 
responsible  duties  of  a  teacher,  unless  he  is  well  qualified* 

My  second  attempt  at  teaching  was  rather  more  fortunate  than 
the  first ;  yet  it  had  its  difficulties.  1  trust  I  was  a  litile  better  pre- 
pared for  my  employment,  but  I  fear  that  the  preparation  was  not 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  do  any  thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  summer,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
part  of  the  lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  first 
session  ;  but  such  was  the  rude  state  of  my  mind,  that  the  instruc- 
tions there  given,  produced  with  me  but  little  good.  It  is  true,  I 
began  to  think,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  any  thing  to  practice.  As 
a  help  in  doing  my  duties,  I  obtained  the  'Education  Reporter,' 
which  was  indeed  a  very  valuable  paper.  I  read  it  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  became  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
our  schools,  to  say  the  least,  are  badly  managed.  This  paper  had 
the  effect  of  leadmg  me  to  think  still  more ;  though  I  put  few  of  its 
valuable  suggestions  in  practice.  My  views  of  education  were  s;till 
very  limited. 

1  tried,  as  I  thought,  while  in  connection  with  this  school,  to  treat 
those  under  my  care  as  reasonable  beings ;  but  I  am  now  inclined 
to  think  that  reason  did  not  guide  me  in  every  thing.  Corporal 
punishment  was  often  inflicted,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school,  though  never  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed.  I  be- 
lieve a  want  of  self-government  on  my  part,  tended  much  to  increase 
the  faults  for  which  it  was  inflicted.  With  a  few  exceptions,  I  pas- 
sed througli  the  time  allotted  to  the  school,  without  bringing  upon 
myself  the  displeasure  of  parents  and  children,  and  so  much  better 
was  this  second  attempt  at  teaching  than  the  first,  that  I  was  invited 
to  take  the  school  the  following  winter. 

Previous  to  my  third  trial  in  school-keeping,  the  *  Education  Re- 

Eorter'  was  united  with  the  '  Annals  of  Education.'  This  change 
rought  <  the  Annals,'  which  I  had  not  before  read,  into  my  hands. 
The  day  that  first  led  me  to  a  perusal  of  this  valuable  work,  was  to 
me  a  new  era  in  my  views  of  education.  Whatever  correct  views 
I  may  now  have  on  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  consider  my- 
self mainly  indebted  for  them  to  the  *  Annals  of  Education.'  I  first 
read  the  work  with  pleasure,  then  vrith  profit.  The  *  Sketciies  of 
HofwyV  and  the  Editor's  reply  to  the  inquiry  *  What  is  Education  V 
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were  probably  more  beneficial  to  me  than  all  other  reading  on  ihe 
greai  subjecl  of  man's  improvement.  I  ought  not,  in  this  connection, 
to  neglect  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  Juvenile  Rambler,*  and  ihe 
beneSt  which  resulted  to  me  from  its  perusal.  Though  it  was 
a  work  designed  espressly  for  the  young,  no  number  of  it  came 
to  me  wilhoul  giving  much  instruction,  as  well  as  pleasant  reading, 
I  am  confident  that  no  teacher  of  our  common  schools,  situated  u 
I  w&s,  could  read  this  tittle  paper  wJilmui  much  benefit. 

This  third  attempt  at  leacliing  was  more  satisfactory  to  myself 
and  others,  than  either  of  the  former.  There  was  less  of  corpora! 
punishment,  than  before,  and  when  inflicted,  it  was  never  in  tb* 
presence  of  the  school.  The  time  was  spent  more  agreeably,  and 
I  trust  more  profiiably,  both  to  myself  and  pupils.  I  endeavored  lo 
act  on  the  principles  of  Salzmann,  whenever  difficulties  occurred, 
to  '  leek  the  cause  in  myself;'  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  that 
the  single  remark  of  that  teacher  has  effected  more  for  me  in  the 
management  of  the  young  than  any  other  one  thing. 

When  that  school  closed,  I  entered  another  of  higher  order  as  an 
assistant.  In  this  I  remained  a  year,  at  the  close  of  which  Provi- 
dence led  me  to  a  new  scene  of  action,  I  commenced  a  select 
school  oi five  boys,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  continued  with  it  till 
the  present  lime.  The  number,  at  limes,  has  been  increased  lo  thirty- 
five.  Wheihsr  the  lime  spent  with  this  school  has  been  beneficial  ta 
my  pupils  or  not,  perhaps  olhers  can  determine  better  than  myself, 
though  it  has  passed  away  very  pleasantly,  both  lo  them  and  myself. 
In  the  course  of  Ihe  last  few  months,  days  have  often  passed  with- 
out causing  an  unpleasant  thought,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned. 
For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  made  use  of  coiporal  punishment  but 
once,  in  that  instance,  I  ihink  a  different  course  would  have  been 
belter  for  the  individual.  My  school,  it  is  true,  hns  not  been  a  com- 
mon district  school,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  experiment 
is  not  a  fair  one.  Be  this  as  il  may,  I  am  now  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  if  there  were  much  less  of  this  kind  of 
punishment,  iban  is  now  inflicted  in  many  schools,  and  families.  IT 
the  young  cannot  be  led  to  do  their  duty  without  coercive  measures, 
this  may  be  tlie  last  resort,  but  it  seems  lo  me  ibis  should  never  be 
tried  until  all  other  means  have  fadt^d.  1  meel  my  pupils  as  ration- 
al, immortal  beings,  desiin>'d  with  me  to  hve  through  an  existence  of 
countless  ages,  of  which  ibis  life  is  a  mere  inlrnduction.  They  come 
to  me  as  a  friend, — one  who  can  sympathise  with  them  in  all  their 
difHculltes,  and  who  will  lend  them  bis  aid  whenever  il  is  in  his  pow- 
er. Hours,  days,  and  weeks  glide  away,  and  1  hardly  know  that 
they  pass,—!  only  realize  that  they  are  gone.  Perhaps  it  may  bs 
said,  that  time  passed  agreeably  Is  no  lesi  of  a  teacher's  usefulness, 
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I  grant  it»  but  I  believe  the  pupil's  moral  feelings  will  be  little  bene- 
fited, unless  his  time  in  scliool  is  pleasantly  employed. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  last  few  years  of  my  life.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  imprudent  measures,  but  I  hope  in  some  degree  to 
atone  for  them,  by  future  diligence  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Difficulties  arose  with  men,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and 
with  children,  from  an  ignorance  of  myself.  At  first,  time  was 
spent  unprofitably  and  unhappily,  because  I  knew  not  how  to  spend 
it.  Experience  has  taught  me  many  severe  lessons,  which  I  should 
desire  no  young  person  to  learn  so  painfully ;  and  if  this  account 
produces  no  other  good,  I  hope  it  may  deter  the  young  from  enter- 
mg  upon  the  duties  of  teaching  without  a  previous  preparation. 

A  Young  TsACHEm. 


STATE   OF   SCIENCE  AND   LITERATURE   IN  RUSSIA. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  EducatiOB 
in  Russia,  with  which  we  were  favored  by  our  correspondent  at  St. 
Petersburg.  We  have  received  from  the  same  source  tlie  following 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Science  and  I^iterature  ia 
that  great  empire.  ^ 

■ 

SCIENTIFIC    UNDERTAKINGS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

The  determination  of  Triangles,  for  measuring  the  degrees  of 
Northern  latitude,  commenced  in  1830,  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Struve,  the  astronomical  professor  of  Dorpat,  assisted  by  Captain 
Oberg  and  Lieutenant  Melin,  officers  of  the  Imperial  Staff.  They 
determined  all  the  points  for  a  chain  of  70  triangles,  between  the 
Island  of  Hoghland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  city  of  Tomea. 
This  chain  begins  at  the  northern  side  of  Hoghland,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Lovisa,  along  the  lake  great  Peyan,  then  to  the  West- 
ward by  Uleaborg,  and  from  thence,  by  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  embraces  six  degrees  of  latitude,  stretching  more  than 
600  versts.  At  sixty  of  the  most  Southern  points,  beginning  at 
Hoghland,  signals  are  placed,  and  all  preparations  arranged,  so  that 
next  year,  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  the  exact  measurement  of 
degrees,  by  means  of  the  exact  determination  of  the  angles  between 
the  signals. 

Researches  on  the  Cholera,  were  made  by  the  medical  faculties 
of  the  Universities  of  Moscow,  Casan  and  Karkoff,  the  results  were 
communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  Interior,  in  the  works  of 
thirteen  Professors  of  the  Universities  of  Moscow,  Karkoff  and 
Casan. 

The  Minister,  deeming  it  advisable  that  the  teachers  of  the  Gym- 
nasia should  collect  information  respecting  the  natural  productiona 
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of  the  places  of  iheir  abode,  and  forward  ihe  resuli  of  their  re- 
searches 10  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  caused  iiisiniciioa 
for  this  object  to  be  prepared. 

Siroelf,  ihe  Archeograpli,  continued  his  travels  and  researches  in 
various  governments,  in  ordur  to  collect,  for  the  public  archives, 
documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Russia. 

Professor  Arseniesf  was  appointed  lo  collect,  from  all  sources, 
official  information,  in  order  to  give  a  full  course  of  leclores,  on  the 
statistics  of  the  Ruesian  empire,  for  the  insiiuciion  of  the  Heir 
apparent. 

PRIVATE    LEARNRD    AND   LITERaRT    SOCIETIES. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  the  Society  of  Mineralogy  published  four 
works  during  the  year  1831.  Owing  to  arrangements  made  by  this 
society,  the  academician  Hess,  gave  a  public  course  of  lectures  on 
Chemislry,  with  its  application  to  Mineralogy  and  Technology. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  consisting  of  1  IS  members,  in 
1831,  was  engaged  in  publishing  n  complete  Pharniacologia. 
This  society  has  a  school  for  training  assistants,  in  which  there  are 
14  pupils. 

In  Moscow  are  the  following  Societies, — The  Society  of  Amateurs 
of  Russian  Lileraiure,  with  71  members  ;  the  Medico  I'hysical  So- 
ciety, with  12L members;  ilie  Socieiy  of  History  and  Russian  An- 
tiquities ;  and  Socieiy  of  Natural  History,  with  231  members.  This 
last  Society  published,  in  1831,  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  the  Im- 
perial Socieiy  of  Naturalists. 

In  Casan,  is  the  Society  of  Amateurs  of  Russian  Literature. 
In  Karkoff,  the  Society  of  Science — 17  actual  members.  In  Wil- 
na,  the  Imperial  Medical  Society.  In  Riga,  the  Free  Socieiy  of 
Literature  and  Practice.  They  publish  the  resuh  of  their  labors  la 
the  Slate  Gazette. 

In  Mittau,  are  the  Society  of  Amateurs  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
wiih  98  native,  and  112  foreign  members;  the  Society  called 
"Masee  et  Aihenes,"  with  40  members,  employed  in  collecting 
books  and  manuscripts;  and  a  Society  for  Latin  literature. 

In  Arensburg  is  a  Society  for  Esthenian  literature. 

PEBIOQICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

In  1831,  under  the  censorship  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1 6  Newspapers  and  24  Journals  were  published  in  the  empire. 
Of  these,  I  was  a  daily  .publication,  2  every  other  day,  9  twice  a 
week,  1  every  5  d;iys,  10  weekly,  6  twice  a  month,  3  monthly,  2 
every  two  monlhs,  and  €  quarterly.  Six  of  these  publications  were 
on  Politics  and  Liienture ;  20  exclusively  literary ;  4  on  Trade, 
Manufactures  and  Mineralogy;  2  on  Agriculture;  I  on  Statistics; 
4  on  the  Art  of  War ;  and  3  on  Natnral  Science  and  Medicine. 

Besides  these,  are  the  Invalid  or  Military  Newspaper,  in  Russian 
and  German;  the  "Journal  de  Si.  Petersburg,"  in  F^t^tti-, 'Jo» 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow  newspapers,  in  Russian  and  German ;  the 
Senate  newspapers,  and  sundry  Provincial  gazettes. 

BOOKS. 

The  annexed  Tabk  snews  the  result  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
labors  of  1831.  By  a  comparison,  it  appears  that  in  this  year, 
there  was  an  increase  of  101  original  works,  and  10  translations. 

BOOKS   1^  THE    CHIEF    LIBRARIES    UHDBR  THE    MI1II8TER  OF    f  VBLIC  IVSTRUCTIOB. 

1890.  1831. 

In  the  Public  Library,  vote.  272,191  273,776 

In  the  Academy  of  Arts,                    ""  100,000  101,116 

In  the  Russian  Academy,                  ""  2^379  2,435 

In  Wilna  University,                          **  50,417  51,837 

InDorpat        do.                               ^  51,437  52,44^ 

In  Moscow      do.                               ''  20,474  22,777 

InCasan         do.                               ""  22,993  23,930 

In  St  Petersburg  do.                        "  6^315  7,535 

In  RomantsofTs  Museum,                 ""  26,910  98;921 

BOOKS   PITBLrSHSD   IV   1831. 

08.  9      I 

S       §  s.      I 

For  learning  laneuages,       58  J  Politics,      ....         3  5 

On  History,  PhiQogy  and  Political  Economy ,^  -|i     -     2  2 

Criticism,         -        -        10  Commerce,  -        -        10 

On  Poetrv,      -        -          104  15  Mathematics,  -        -        -    13  5 

Prose  and  literary  works,  105  50  Physics,    Chemistry,   and 

Philological,        -        -        14  1  Natural  History,      -        21  6 

Philosophy,     -       -        -    13  5  Agriculture  and  Technc^- 

Reiigion,    -        -        -        40  2  ogy,    -        -        -        -    II  t 

Geography  and  Statistics,    18  2  Science,      ...          4 

Universal  and  RussianHis-  Medicine,        -        -        -    45  10 

tory,        -        -        -        38  12  Sundries,    -        -        -        72  6 

Legislation,    -        -        -    11  

592  124 

Of  which  were  in  Russian,       .....  479 

In  Russian  with  other  languages,          -        -        -        -  10 

In  German,      ._-..--.  97 

In  Polish, ...  40 

In  French,       ...-..-.  33 

In  Italian,  Esthenian  and  Finnish,         -        -        -        -  25 

In  Latin, 23 

In  Ancient  Greek,       ......        .2 

In  Modem     do.      -------  4 

In  Hebrew,          -.-_---.  8 

BENEFACTIONS. 

In  1827,  tfie  Emperor  approved  of  the  ofier  made  by  the  cbam- 
berlaia  DemidojO",  to  give  20,000  roubles,  annually,  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  rewards.  After- 
wards Mr.  Demidoff  made  a-  further  grant  of  5000  Ro.  annual]/,, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printine  such  woi^  as  the  Academy  thus 
approvea,  proTided  the  authors  We  not  the  ability  to  do  it  at  thtir 
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own  expense.  He  further  declared,  thai  hv  a  legal  deed,  he  would 
bind  his  heirs  lo  continue  these  annual  payments  25  years  after  his 
decease. 

or  ilie  benefactions  grnmed  in  aid  of  the  Schools,  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  situation  in  life  of  the  donors,  though  not  for 
the  amount  bestowed,  are  1st,  The  Carrier  Kevin,  5500  Ro.  for 
ihe  District  School  of  Morshaosk.  3d,  The  Don  Cossack,  Dun- 
derkoff,  1000  Ro.  to  the  Disirin  School  of  Aksaysk,  and  1000 
Ro.  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Novo  Cherkask. 

REWARDS. 

Of  the  various  rewards  granted   by  the  learned  Societies, 
examining  the  works  submitted  to  them,  it  may  not  he  improper  to 
notice  the  grant  of  a  medal,  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Academy,  to 
the  peasant  Alipanoff,  for  the  poetical  productions  whith  he  pub- 
tiehed. 
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Mdch  as  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  inttUeciual  faculties  and 
moral  affections,  we  may  not  with  impunity  forget  thai  these  are 
now  resident  in  a  tabernacle  of  flesh, — a  body, — the  functions  of 
which  should  always  be  the  subjects  of  our  care,  and  which  claim 
the  earliest  anti  most  assiduous  attention  of  those,  to  whose  charge 
we  are  committed  in  infancy.  Physical  education  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  wofuliy  neglected  or  misdirected  in  all  its  parts.  Much 
ofihe.mental  imbecility  and  nioral  degradation,  as  well  as  bodily 
derangement  and  suffering  of  the  human  family,  may  be  traced  lo 
this  neglect.  One  astounding  fact  alone  may  suffice  as  proof  that 
the  neglect  or  mistnanagement  of  the  bodies  of  children  is  general, 
und  lamentably  great.  It  is,  that  more  than  one  half  of  them  die 
before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  7  years.  How  unavoidable 
the  inference,  then,  thai  a  great  part  of  the  debility,  disease  and  con- 
sequent suffering  of  that  portion  of  our  race,  which  survives  the 
treatment  of  childhood,  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  cause. 
Thai  many  mental  and  moral  evils  also  flow  from  this  source  may 
not  be  at  6rsl  so  evident.  But  I  think  a  little  consideration  will 
show  it  to  be  even  so. 

Our  senses,  it  is  allowed,  are  the  means  by  which  we  get  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  elements  of  our  ideas.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  correctness  of  our  ideas  must  depend  upon  the  accu- 
racy, with  which  our  senses  perceive  external  things?  Surely  if 
our  perceptions  be  wrong,  the  reflections  to  which  they  give  rise 
cannot  be  right ;  and  the  complex  ideas  which  may  be  formed  in 
the  mind,  and  tfae  emotions  awakened  in  the  heart,  wilt  of  course 
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partake  of  the  inaccuracy.  Let  me  give  a  familiar  iDuatratioo  of 
vaj  meaning. 

Two  boys  go  out  to  play,  when  the  thermometer  indicates  that 
water  will  freeze.  One  of  them  has  been  habituated  to  exercise 
and  exposure  to  the  air.  His  skin  is  consequently  in  a  healthful 
state.  The  other  has  been  kept  from  the  air,  confined  most  of  his 
time  to  a  warm  apartment.  The  action  of  his  system  is  consequent- 
ly feeble.  Now  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  organs  of 
touch,  which  are  difiused  orer  the  body  in  or  near  the  skin,  will  in 
these  two  boys  be  very  differently  aflfected  ?  And  will  not  the  per- 
ceptions of  their  minds  be  necessarily  alike  dissimilar?  Surety. 
Their  reflections  and  emotions  therefore  cannot  be  the  same.  One 
will  pronounce  the  air  to  be  at  the  right  temperature  for  a  game  at 
ball.  His  body  and  his  mind  will  be  elastic  and  joyous.  He  wiU 
bound  like  the  roe,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  his  merry  shout ; 
and  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  with  a  gladdened  heart,  ready 
to  impart  and  to  receive  pleasure.  The  other  boy  will  be  too  keen- 
ly afifected  by  the  contact  with  the  air ;  and  think  it  is  too  cold  to 
play  out  doors.  He  will  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  curl 
himself  up  like  one  decrepit  with  age.  His  teeth  will  chatter,  and 
his  whole  frame  tremble.  Of  course  very  difierent  reflections  will 
be  awakened  in  his  mind.  He  will  hurry  back  to  the  fireside, 
thinking  winter  a  dismal  season  ;  and  will  be  apt  to  fret  himself  and 
all  about  him,  because  of  the  confinement,  from  which  he  has  not 
the  resolution  to  break  oi^t. 

This  may  not  be  so  good  an  illustration  as  might  be  found. 
It  is  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  will  answer  my  purpose. 
For  it  shows  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  diflerences,  which  may 
result  from  the  sense  of  touch,  if  it  be  in  a  diflferent  state  of  health, 
in  two  individuals  similarly  placed.  The  cheerfulness  of  one  boy 
and  the  fretfulness  of  the  other  are  the  opposite  moral  effects  produc- 
ed by  the  same  temperature,  owing  to  the  opposite  sensations  caus- 
ed in  the  mind  by  the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  other  senses  are  also  affected  greatly,  though  not  probably 
so  much  as  the  touch  is,  by  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  the  body. 
The  number,  variety  and  correctness  of  their  communications  to 
the  mind,  depend  more  upon  the  particular  discipline  they  have  each 
received.     Let  us  consider  this  matter  more  particularly. 

A  perfect  infant  is  undoubtedly  born  with  all  the  senses,  which 
are  at  any  time  possessed  by  a  man.  But  all  of  them  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. Necessity  awakens,  exercises^  and  therefore  unfolds  them, 
to  a  certain  extent.  For  as  all  our  senses  are  necessary  to  our 
comfortable  existence  in  this  world,  they  will  soon  be  affected  more  or 
less  by  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  perpetually  surrounded. 
Wbetner  we  take  any  pains  with  them  or  not,  the  touch,  the  taste, 
smell,  sight  and  hearing  of  a  child  will  be  exercised.  But  who  can 
doubt  that  the  exercise  of  these  senses  maybe  so  directed  and  regulat- 
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ed  by  a  judicious  guardian,  as  to  ensure  a  mucb  more  complete  de- 
vetopmcDi  ofiliem,  than  they  can  otherwise  attain  ?  And  who  does 
.not  know  that  ihey  are  each  of  them  susceptible  of  a  far  higher 
measure  of  improvement,  than  they  commonly  receive  ;  How  ex- 
quisite, for  exHmpJe,  does  the  touch  of  the  blind  become,  whose  loss 
of  sight  compels  them  lo  seek  a  substitute  in  this  other  sense  !  or 
the  touch  of  those  who  have  been  long  employed  in  some  of  the 
more  delicate  mechanic  arts  ?  How  far  stretching  is  the  sight  of 
men,  who  are  occupied  often  in  watching  for  very  distant  objects  ; 
and  how  keen  the  sight  of  those  who  are  coniinually  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  minute  ones  !  The  worthless  native  of  the  forest, 
and  the  half  savage  honterofour  western  wilds,  'lis  said,  can  follow 
ibe  game  or  their  foe  through  the  pathless  wilderness,  guided 
merely  by  the  little  twigs  that  were  broken,  or  the  leaves  turned 
aside  by  the  fugitive,  who  lo  other  eyes  than  theirs  has  left  no  trace 
behind.  So  too,  how  delicate  are  the  perceptions  of  the  ear,  which 
has  often  dwelt  upon  the  harmony  of  sounds  !  or  how  discriminating 
does  the  hearing  become  in  our  common  factories !  There,  where 
we  are  so  deafened  by  the  whirl  and  buzz,  that  we  cannot  hear  our- 
selves speak,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ihe  din,  learn  so  lo  dis- 
tinguish between  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  human  voice, 
that  they  can  converse  together  with  ease  in  their  natural  tones. 

Thus  we  see,  that  necessity  and  llie  influence  of  adventitious 
circumstances  disclose  a  power  in  the  senses  of  some  men,  which 
we  should  not  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to  have  acquired.  '  Now, 
although  we  may  not  thence  infer,  ihat  the  senses  of  persons  in  gen- 
era], could  be  made  lo  attain  such  perfeciion,  without  [he  urgency 
of  similar  circumstances,  yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  senses  of  all 
persons  might  be  improved,  by  proper  exercise,  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  they  usually  are  ?  When  therefore  we  contrast  what 
might  be  done  with  what  is  done  for  the  improvement  of  tiiese  ave- 
nues of  ihought,  knowledge,  and  sentiment,  how  can  we  avoid  the 
conclusion  ihat  the  very  general  neglect  of  (hem  must  have  injurious 
efiects  upon  the  inieJleciual  perceptions  of  men,  and  thence  upon 
their  moral  sentlmenis,  feelings,  and  principles?  How  such  etfecia 
may  be  produced,  wi:l  need  some  furilier  illustration.  I  will  attempt 
to  give  it,  in  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 

First,  of  sight.  Those  persons,  who  have  been  long  accustomed, 
either  by  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  example  of  those  about 
them,  or  the  judicious  care  of  the  guardians  of  their  childhood,  to 
observe  aliemively  the  relations  of  pans,  the  symmetry  of  forms,  or 
the  contrasts  or  blendings  of  color,  have  eyes  that  are  perpetually 
soliciting  their  minds  to  notice  some  beauLiful  or  grand  perception. 
Wherever  they  turn,  they  espy  some  new  and  therefore  curious  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  of  shape,  some  striking  combination  of 
light  and  shade,  or  some  delicious  peculJBriiy  of  coloring.  The 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  their  perceptions  must  of  course  increase 
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ID  proportion  the  number  of  their  thoughts ;  or  give  to  their  thoughts 
greater  compass  or  definitenessy  or  new  associations.  Such  persons 
are  likely  to  be  poets  or  painters,  or  sculptors  or  architects  ;  or  at 
any  rate  they  will  duly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  productions  of  oth- 
ers, who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  tbese  arts. 
And  do  we  not  find  persons  of  this  description,  with  some  most  mel- 
ancholy exceptions,  to  be  most  readily  awakened  to  descry  and 
adore  the  power,  the  skill,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Architect 
who  reared  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  universe,  who  devised  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  diversify  creation,  and  whose  pencil 
has  so  profusely  decked  his  every  work  with  myriads  of  mingling 
hues,  resulting  all  from  a  few  parent  colors  ? 

But  to  an  unpractised  eye  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creatioo 
are  lost.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  blank,  or  at  best  but  a  con- 
fiised  and  misty  page.  Such  an  eye  passes  over  this  scene  of 
things,  and  makes  no  communications  to  the  mind,  that  will  awaken 
thought,  much  less  enkindle  the  spirit  of  devout  adoration,  and  fill 
the  sotil  with  love  of  Him,  ^  whose  universal  love  smiles  eveiy 
where.'  There  is  a  very  pertinent  and  pleasing  illustration  of  my 
meaning,  adapted  to  young  readers,  in  the  story  of  '  Eyes  and  no 
Eyes,'  given  in  the  '  Evenings  at  Home,'  and  I  believe  also  in  the 
*  Parent's  Assistant.' 

The  efiTects,  which  may  follow  from  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  are  not  less  apparent,  and  certainly  not  less  impor- 
tant. How  extravagant  to  one  whose  ear  is  uncultivated  may  seSm 
the  extacy  of  the  amateur  in  Music !  He  whose  ear  has  been  ac- 
customed to  dwell  on  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds,  perceives 
in  them  a  meaning  and  a  power  of  expression,  which  the  neglected 
ear  can  in  no  wise  comprehend. 

'  Music !    Oh  how  faint,  how  weak 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  apeak, 
When  thou  canst  hrealhe  her  soul  so  well!' 

This  explanation  must  be  wholly  intelligible  to  one,  whose  ear 
has  been  so  much  neglected,  tliat  he  perceives  not  the  significancy 
of  sounds,  that  are  not  articulated.  How  little  too  can  such  a  one 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  when  he  telb  of  the 
valleys  and  the  hilk  singing  for  joy  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  Creator !  Music  was  cultivated  so  universally  among  the  He- 
brews, that  we  find  the  Sacred  Scriptures  abound  with  allusions  to 
diat  extatic  art.  Indeed  the  most  highly  wrought  descriptions  of 
the  heavenly  felicity  appeal  to  the  charms  of  music,  that  they  may 
give  us  the  plainest  intimations  we  can  now  receive  of  that  seraphic 
bliss,  which  yet  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard,  nor  heart 
of  man  hath  conceived.  But  what  pleasing  thoughts,  1  fain  would 
know,  can  be  suggested  to  the  mindf  of  him  whose  ear  is  deaf  to 
harmony,  wbeo  he  reads  of  the  heavenly  choir  singbg  praises  to  die 
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Most  High,— of  the  hosi  of  the  redeemed  with  golden  harps,  and 
voices,  all  in  sweet  accord  chanting  their  Hallelujahs, — of  the  '  An- 
gels, who  with  songs  and  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night,  cir- 
cle bis  throne  rejoicing.'  I  may  be  much  mistaken,  but  while  1 
have  been  reading  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  who  com- 
muned so  intently  with  nature  and  with  nature's  God,  ii  has  seemed 
to  me  impossible  that  any  one  could  enter  fully  into  all  the  tender- 
Dees,  the  beauty,  the  sublimity  of  ibeir  language,  or  receive  into  his 
heart  all  its  peculiarity  of  meaning,  unless  bis  eye  has  been  used  to 
trace  the  skill  of  that  hand,  which  formed  and  fashioned  every  thing 
that  is,  and  to  descry  the  delicacy  of  thai  pencil  which  has  painted 
all  the  tloweni  of  the  field  ;  nor  unless  his  ear  has  learnt  to  perceive 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds. 

In  like  manner,  I  think,  might  be  shown  the  losses  which  the  soul 
sustains,  and  other  evil  effecis  which  flow  from  the  very  general 
neglect  of  the  other  senses.  But  there  is  not  room  nor  time  for 
further  detail  at  present.     Nor  is  it  needed. 

Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents,  who  are  appointed  of 
God  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young,  and  by  those  who  undertake 
to  assist  them  in  the  work  of  education,  that  their  object  should  be 
DOt  the  communication  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  staled,  and 
things  described  by  others;  but  the  development  of  the  facuhiesof 
the  mind  and  the  ailections  of  tlie  heart,  and  the  unfolding  of  these 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  will.  These  faculties  and  afTections  can 
be  thus  developed  but  by  their  appropriate  exercise;  and  this  is  to  be 
had  only  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  works  of  Deity,  and  by  hold- 
ing individual  communion  with  that  Spirit,  which  breathes  throughout 
them,  revealing  the  holy  will  of  Him  who  made  and  who  sustains 
creation.  Children  ought  therefore  to  be  directed,  in  ths  outset  of 
their  career,  to  use  with  care  their  own  senses,  and  notice  attentively 
their  own  varied  perceptions.  Thus  should  they  be  introduced  to 
the  study  of  nature.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  put  to 
study  any  treatises  on  natural  and  mora!  sciences ;  I  would  have 
tbem  begin  long  before  they  are  able  to  use  a  book  with  facility. 
They  ought  to  read,  first  of  all,  the  volume  which  is  writ  by  God's 
own  finger.  They  may  very  early  be  made  familiar  with  the  alpha-* 
bet  of  Creation,  form  and  number,  and  color  and  tune;  and  soon 
after  maybe  led  to  notice  more  and  more  the  endless  variety  of  the 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  each  of  these.  Then  the  perfect 
order  which  presides  throughout  this  endless  variety,  and  the  exact 
adaptation  of  every  thing  to  its  use,  may  be  made  the  objects  of 
their  delighted  contemplation.  Their  own  observations  and  reflec- 
tions will  naturally  awaken  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  others 
have  seen  and  thought  upon  the  same  subjects.  So  soon,  and  not 
before,  will  it  be  lime  to  introduce  them  to  the  scientific  treatises 
which  men  have  written.  And  they  will  then  be  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  use,  aye,  even  feel  the  necessity  of  the  technicil  terms. 
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the  nomenclatures,  which  philosophers  have  devised,  in  order  that 
they  may  arrange  what  they  gather,  and  communicate  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  disciples,  the  results  of  their  researches. 

Without  presuming  to  give  even  an  outline  of  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, I  mean  now  only  to  insist  that  the  careful  cultivation  of  each 
of  the  senses  ought  to  precede  all  other  exercises — that  we  should 
ever  deem  it  more  important  to  direct  a  child  to  his  own  perceptions, 
and  awaken  him  to  reflection  thereon,  than  to  impart  to  him  the 
verbal  knowledge  of  the  reflections  of  others.     For  he  will  always 
be  imbecile,  if  not  gross,  who  has  not  learnt  to  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  understand  with  his  own  heart. 
It  is  not  the  possession  of  words,  though  they  be  the  words  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  that  will  make  the  learner  wise.     He  must   have 
come  to  perceive  the  truth  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  ere 
he  can  know  its  worth,  or  see  its  beauty,  or  feel  its  power.     Lan- 
guage is  but  the  artiflcial  instrument,  by  which  men  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  one  another — a  very  imperfect  instrument  at  best — 
and  used  so  badly  that  we  are  perpetually  misunderstanding  one 
another.     Our  senses  and  powers  of  reflection  are  the  instruments, 
by  which  we  may  draw  knowledge  from  its  own  pure  fountains ;  by 
which,  alone,  we  can  learn  the  character  of  God,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  his  Spirit.     Think  not  a  child  has  learnt  there  is  a 
God,  because  you  have  told  him  so,  until  he  can  repeat  your  words. 
The  most  incontrovertible  argument  for  the  existence  of  Deity,  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  his  character,  are  lost  upon  a  wooden 
or  a  marble  man.     It  is  because  your  pupil  has  the  same  faculties, 
by  which  others  have  discovered  the  being  and  perfections  of  that 
One,  who  created  and  upholds  all  else,  that  you  may  hope  he  will 
learn  the  glorious  truth.     Why  then  do  you  not,  from  the  beginning, 
induce  the  child  to  use  these  faculties  ?    If  you  would  have  him 
know  God,  you  should  let  him  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.     His 
first  essays  may  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  as  it  appears 
to  your  mind ;  but  his  subsequent  inquiries  will  lead  him  to  correct 
his  mistakes.     Repeated  and  varied  observations  will  enlarge  his 
range  of  thought,  and  lead  him  at  last  to  perceive  and  grateful  own 
that  there  is  One, 

*  Parent  of  good,  Almighty, 
To  ui  invisible,  or  dimly  leen 
In  these  his  lowest  works  ;  which  yet  declare 
His  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine !  * 

Bevond  thought  ?  How  much  beyond  expression,  then !  Why 
therefore  should  we  feed  our  children's  souk  so  much  on  mere 
expressions, — on  words,  the  faint,  imperfect  signs  of  man's  poor, 
dim  conceptions — while  they  are  surrounded  with  things,  which 
Grod  has  made,  bearing  the  impress  of  Himself? 

I  am  sure  the  common  modes  of  teaching,  are  sadly  wrong,  in 
this  particular  especially ;  and  therefore  have  I  endeavored  to  point 

it  out.  DXBBT. 
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Ou»  labors  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mule,  first  led  us  10 
see  clearly  a  truth,  for  which  we  had  long  been  groping,  when 
we  were  expected  in  ordinary  scliools  to  '  transfuse  '  the  theories 
and  rules  of  Murray  into  the  brains  of  boys,  with  all  the  pompous 
array  of  names  by  whicli  the  branches  of  instruction  ate  desig- 
nated. Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  mean  nothing  more  than  ^the 
study  of  the  English  Language.'  It  is  a  false  refinement,  In  oui 
view,  which  has  thus  divided  a  simple  and  comparatively  easy  and 
interesting  study  into  several  dry  and  difficult  branches,  each  one  of 
which  sometimes  costs  more  labor  than  the  whole  actually  requires, 
when  pursued  In  a  simple  method.  After  attempting  to  pursuv 
this  same  artificial  course  with  the  deaf  mute,  and  finding  it  insuji- 
porlably  wearisome,  and  absolutely  stupifying  to  the  intellect,  the 
simple  plan  of  nature  was  adopted.  The  pupil  was  taught  to  wrile 
sentence  after  sentence,  was  told  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  a 
simple  phrase,  the  mode  of  spelling  them,  and  their  proper  order, 
and  was  required  lo  write  a  new  phrase  composed  of  the  same 
words,'  and  thus  like  the  gentleman  who  had  '  spoken  prose  all 
his  life  without  knowing  it,'  these  ignorant  deaf  mutes  were  soon 
familiar  with  Spelling,  Reading.  Defining,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion ;  and  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  whicli  surprised  all  who 
witnessed  it,  without  being  aware  of  the  number  of  their  studies. 

On  visiting  the  best  schools  of  Switzerland,  ivc  found  this  same 
plan  adopted.  A  class  of  little  boys  were  called  upon  tu  »peak  a 
phrase ;  they  were  taught  oraUy  to  spell  the  woi'ds  which  com- 
posed il :  ihey  wrote  it,  and  thus  spelled  it  again  :  they  were  then 
called  upon  to  read  it ;  and  to  repeat  it,  and  to  spell  the  words 
again ;  and  then  to  speak  and  write  a  new  phrase,  and  to  explain 
the  words.  On  this  plan  while  these  simple  children  only  supposed 
they  were  ■ /ear/ling' Gtrmnn,' or  rather  learning  lo  express  their 
lhoughts,they  were  acquiring  five  distinct 'studies' besidesChirogra- 
phy  !  And  they  acquired  them  in  fact,  and  not  rn  name.  We 
I'eceived  a  letter  from  a  hoy  of  nine  years  of  age,  taught  in  this 
manner,  which  surpassed  in  all  its  characteristics  those  of  our 
schoolmates  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  some  of  those  of  mir  fel- 
low students  at  college.  The  same  mode  of  instruction  applied 
to  the  ignorant  adults  of  our  country,  would  remove  half  the  dith- 
culties  of  this  important,  but  laborious,  and  on  the  ordinary  plan, 
almost  impracticable  task. 
VOL.  IV.  —  NO.  s,  3y 
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We  ought  to  add,  that  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  where  the  ex- 
amples of  a  particular  inflection  or  combination  of  words  became 
sufiicienily  numerous,  the  pupils  were  taught  to  remark  the  gen- 
eral form  or  principle  which  pervaded  them,  and  thus  imbibe,  im- 
perceptibly, all  of  the  theory  of  language  which  the  young  or  igno- 
rant can  comprehend. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  which  plan  is  the  most  rational 
and  simple.  We  will  only  assure  them,  that  so  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  extended,  this  produces  greater  accuracy  in  far  less  time 
than  the  ordinary  course  We  beg  them  to  recollect  the  key  to 
all  just  views  on  this  subject  —  that  language  was  established  be- 
fore grammarians  or  lexicographers  existed  —  that  its  rules  and 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  best  writers,  and 
that  the  study  of  these  is  the  best  mode  of  learning  them  practi- 
cally. Our  best  writers  are  formed  by  the  study  of  our  best  au- 
thors. 


ON   THE   PROPER    DEGREE    OF    STUDY    IN    CHILDHOOD. 

HINTS   TO   YOUNG   TEACHERS.     HO.    TI. 

A  GREAT  deal  has,  oflate  years,  been  said  in  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  study,  which  should  be  permitted  to  young  children. 
There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  since,  when  the  rage  for  early 
development,  and  the  admiration  for  precocious  talent,  was  extreme  ,* 
children  were  pressed  a  great  deal  too  much,  —  brought  forward  too 
far,  and  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The 
dangers  arising,  possibly,  (or  as  some  are  convinced,  probably)  from 
this  mistaken  system,  are  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  should  feel  a  blind  horror  of  everything  which  bears  the  name 
of  application,  and  prefer  that  their  children  should  acquire  absolutely 
nothing,  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  lives,  — lest  they  should 
labor  too  hard,  and  essentially  injure  their  health  of  body  or  brain. 
Were  there  no  alternative,  I  should  say  that  these  last  were  correct 
and  judicious  in  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  and  as  it  is,  1  should 
almost  fear  to  advance  any  argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, did  1  not  feel  entirely  convinced  that  this,  among  other  approved 
and  rational  theories,  may  be  carried  too  far,  —  and  sometimes  per- 
verted by  ignorance  or  indolence  {a  p.  466) 

When  pupils  have  reached  the  period  of  youth,  which  is  sometimes 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  (for  it  is  strictly  those  under  that  age 
that  I  denominate  children,  and  of  whom  1  generally  speak)  —  when 
they  begin  to  discover  the  immense  field  of  acquisition  before  them, 
the  advantages  of  which,  hard  labor  will  alone  procure  for  them  — 
besides  the  conviction  that  the  very  labor,  when  successful,  carries 
with  it  its  own  reward,  —  when  ambition,  and  emulation,  (which 
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I  consider  aa  two  distinct  passions)  with  other  incentives,  begin  to 
exert  ibejr  full  power,  then  there  is  the  greatcKi  liability  to  injuri- 
ous application.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai  ihra  inrarilff,  at 
least,  the  case  with  the  very  young  (even  taking  into  view,  the  greater 
delicacy  af  alt  their  organii,]  —  Trom  the  exceeding  volatility  of  their 
minds,  —  the  never  ceasing  action  of  external  objects  upon  ihem; 
tbeir  proncness  to  fly  from  everything  which  v      '  ' 


tention  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
which  external  motives  exercise  over  ihem 
Watch  the  very  best  and  moat  industriou: 
son  which  he  perhaps  has  really  a  great  det 
is  his  attention  diverted,  how  volatile  are 
because  how  unconsciously,  are  the  head 
thing  foreign  from  the  book  he  is  conni 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  children  do  not 
I  have  reason  to  kiioio  that  they  do,  — 
ceedingly  i  '  '  '  '  —  ■ 
but  I  think 


mall   comparative  power 

s  child  while  learning  u  les- 
lire  to  acquire  ;  how  easily 
Ills  thoughts,  how  readily, 
ind  the  eye  turned,  if  any- 
ig,  attract  his  attention.  I 
oflen  make  great  efforts, 
r  that  they  may  not  bu  ex-  ■ 
dated  by  afleciion,  by  fear,  and  even  by  ambition  ; 
rarely  found  when  any  of  these  inducements 
lend  them  far  enough  in  advance  of  their  strength  to  do  them  any 
leal  injury,  —  ai  least,  if  the  teacher  constantly  watch,  as  he  jhnuld 
do,  the  effects  of  every  employment  on  the  opening  mind,  and  deli- 
cate frame  of  his  pupil.    (6  p.  467.) 

It  appears  to  me  then,  that  the  degree  of  study  and  application  of 
each  child  should  depend  wholly  upon    his  peculiar  character,  cim- 
,   and   tendencies  :  all  are  not  of  one  organization,  and  we 


should  be  careful  i 
ihem  as  if  they  » 
carefully  the  vario 
and  to  govern  hin 
hi,      • 


i  the  too  c 
I  should  advise  every  teacher  to  examine 
capacities  of  the  children  committed  to  his  care, 
{  and  them  accordingly, 
lowieiiged  by  all,  that  some  conslilutions  can  bear  uni- 
formly a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  others,  and  so  it  is  with 
their  mental  nourishment. 

While  in  health,  therefore,  nature  will  best  direct  the  degree  of 
exercise  proper  for  each  of  their  physical  and  mental  organs  (c  p  4ti7.) 
as  long  as  they  are  purely  natural,  —  as  long  as  they  are  children; 
and  while  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  back  those  who 
are  feeble  and  can  bear  but  little,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time  anx- 
ious to  learn,  we  should  not  extend  that  restraint  to  others,  whose 
strong  and  active  capacity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  crave  and  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  exercise.  See,  in  both  cases,  that  the  food  be 
wholesome  in  itself,  and  appropriate  to  their  age  and  stale.  There 
are  many  playd  which  children  engage  in,  as  a  recreation,  far  more 
laborious  both  to  body  and  mind,  than  some  of  the  exercises  to  which 
an  intelligent  instructor  will  lead  the  attention  of  his  pnpil;  and  who 
would  be  apt  to  fancy  that  a  child  could  injure  his  mental  system  by 
too  much  play,  (rf  p.  4(17.) 

While  therefore  the  teacher  should  aim  to  blend  amuscmeiil  so  hap- 
pily with  instruction,  as  to  render  the  latter  truly  a  pleasure,  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  great  mistake  of  supposing  that  instruc- 
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tion  can  always  be  rendered  an  amusement.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  hard  study,  study  which  is  a  labor,  but  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  in  the  path  of  knowledge  ;  yet  it  brings  its  own  reward  even 
to  quite  young  children,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to  find  it  oot. 
(c  p.  467.)  They  will  not  at  the  present,  or  in  future  time,  thank  the 
teacher  who  should  remove  from  before  them,  step  by  step,  every 
difficulty  which  it  may  require  strength  and  zeal  to  overcome ;  be- 
cause there  must  come  a  time  when  this  labor  will  begin,  and  it  conies 
hardest,  because  distasteful  to  that  mind  which  has  been  carefoUy 
kept  from  perceiving  and  preparing  for  it.  Nothing  good  can  be 
acquired  in  this  world  without  effort,  and  great  effort;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  effort,  this  labor,  is  irksome  or  painful.  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  it  may  always  be  rendered  a  pleasure  of 
itself. 

In  the  case  of  quite  young  children,  teachers  have  been  loo  apt  to 
do  for  them  all  or  nothing.  To  prove  the  sum,  to  solve  the  question, 
to  find  the  result  for  the  scholar,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  him 
alone  and  unassisted  to  perform  all  these  wonders  for  himself,  and 
by  this  means  :>  become  perhaps  discouraged  and  weary  ;  instead  of 
iirinly  insisting  on  his  doing  his  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  gently  and 
kindly  putting  him  in  the  right  way  to  it  by  assisting  him  to  look 
around,  or  within  himself j  to  discovtr  the  means  :  and  these  remarks 
may  refer  to  the  youngest  pupils.  There  is  no  period  tohtn  the  mind 
sif:IfJenIi/  and  spontaneously  requires  a  power  to  exert  itself^  it  always 
has  it  in  a  certain  proportion  and  quantity,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  work  to  be  done  be  spelling  a  hard  word,  or  solving  a 
question  in  algebra  ;  the  principle  is  the  same ;  and  if  a  little  child 
acquires  the  habit  of  thinkin^r  that  he  may,  parrot-like,  repeat  from 
the  teacher  the  letters  of  his  infant  lesson,  he  will  expect,  and  with 
reason,  that  his  mind  shall  remain  equally  passive  when  it  arrives  at 
the  diilicult  studies  of  mature  years.  I  will  readily  admit,  that  it  is 
far  easier  for  the  instructor  himself,  to  carry  his  pupil  along  in  this 
soft  and  easy  manner;  but  by  doing  so,  he  encourages  indolence  in 
himself,  and  discourages  every  pood  and  useful  energy  of  the  child. 
Better  let  him  read  one  page  a  day,  manfully  mastering  it  himself, 
word  by  word,  than  twenty,  with  the  teacher  to  prompt,  and  spell,  and 
pronounce  for  him.  Still,  he  should  never  be  left  to  his  own  unas- 
sisted eflforts.  The  teacher  should  give  him  his  whole  attention,  and 
testify  the  kindest  interest,  ever  ready  to  throw  in  a  little  timely  aid 
that  he  be  not  discouraged  before  he  has  finished.  Let  him  recollect 
too  that  nothing  can  be  more  discouragins:  to  an  intelligent  well  dis- 
posed child,  while  doing  his  best  to  satisfy  his  conscience  and  his 
instructor,  than  to  perceive  that  instructor's  attention  taken  off, 
even  by  the  necessary  and  equally  important  employments  of  others. 
I  can  myself  remember  numerous  instances  of  disappointments  and 
discouragements  from  this  cause,  when  a  child  at  school.  The  cus- 
tom of  helping  him  too  much,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  his 
mind,  since  it  inspires  him  with  a  belief  that  a  teacher  has  not  pa- 
tience with  his  little  mistakes,  and  is  in  a  harry  for  him  to  get  through 
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his  lesson.  He  consequenily  makes  a  thousand  more  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done;  and  endn  iviih  feeling  dissaiiafied,  both  wiih 
himself  atid  his  itistruclor,  A  leacher  should  sIwujh  preserve  such 
perfeci  order  in  hia  school,  and  induce  such  unireraal  kind  feeling 
between  his  pupils,  thai  each  will  give  way  on  occasion  to  the  other, 
90  thai  the  regular  business  shall  iiuver  be  interrupted,  unless  by  some 
unforeseen  or  accidental  occurrence.  In  such  a  case  he  should  stop  the 
reading  or  the  lesson,  till  hisatieniioa  can  be  given  again  entire  ;  for 
this  wilt  clearly  show  the  child  to  whom  he  is  at  the  moment  attending, 
that  he  is  devoted  to  him  and  lohisimprovement,  and  that  neither  his  at- 
tention nor  his  negligence  can  escape  his  notice.  I  have  observed  chil- 
dren, while  reading  or  reciting,  lake  adirecl  advantage  of  their  teach- 
er's momentarily  distracted  attention,  to  run  on  in  their  lesson  with  ut- 
ter carelessness,  making  innumerable  unobserved  mistakes, — and  when 
the  teacher  attends  again,  unless  required  to  repeal,  go  on  as  if  they 
had  been  reciting  correctly.  Tiet  me  observe,  that  this  never  would 
be  done,  unless  an  instructor  were  in  the  habit  of  such  culpable  neg- 
ligence ,  for  though  every  one,  even  with  the  best  order,  may  be  sub- 
ject to  occasional,  unexpected  interruptions  ;  yet  children  will  respect 
the  known  laws  of  their  teacher,  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
forcing them. 

J  have  had  previous  occasion  lo  remark,  that  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  of  Infant  Schooh  I  should  decidedly  not  prefer  them 
for  any  but  infants  in  fact.  I  have  had  more  than  one  instance  of 
their  highly  injurious  tendency  when  acting  on  the  mind,  after  a  very 
early  period  of  childhood.  They  are  indeed  truly  Christian  institu- 
tions, and  many  a  parent  may  bless  them  for  having  kept  his  child 
from  utter  ignorance  or  vice  ;  but  it  seetns  to  me  that  they  should, 
like  public  schools,  be  left  to  that  large  chiss  of  persons  in  every  com- 
munity, who  cannot  give  their  children  ihe  superior  advantages  of  a 
stuaU  private  school,  or  of  that  tuition,  (>erhap3  still  better,  which  the 
conscientious  and  judicious  parent  can  administer  amiit  the  pure  and 
holy  influences  of  the  domestic  circle.  I  say  perhaps,  because  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  still  a  question,  whether  the  advantages  of  particular 
attemion  and  care  at  home,  are  not  over  balanced  by  the  want  of  that 
association  inseparable  from  a  school  life. 

As  it  will  probably  be  inferred,  from  my  preceding  remarks,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  children  have  as  often  too  little,  as  loo  much  to  do  in 
common  schools  :  that  they  are  happier,  as  well  as  belter,  wh^  i 
all  their  energies  are  in  healthy  action,  and  that  they  are  generally 
capable  of  greater  exertion  without  danger  of  over  exercise,  than  is 
generally  required  or  expected  of  them ;  if,  as  I  before  observed, 
(and  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  loo  strenuously)  that  action  be  o 
an  appropriate  and  judicious  kind,  and  if  watchful  care  of  their  bo- 
dily health  be  constantly  taken;  if  that  action  too  be  spontaneous, 
free,  the  result  of  their  own  wills,  afler  those  wills  hate  been  biassed 
lo  high  and  good  desires.  Be  this  then  the  part  of  the  teacher,  train 
up  your  pupils  to  regard  the  qvalilij  rather  than  the  quantity  of  what 
they  acquire  —  to  incite  their  own  wishes  to  what  is  good  ;  to  indua- 
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trious  exercise,  to  active  duty,  to  progressive  steps  in  wisdom  and  Yir- 
tue,  and  you  will  give  them  an  impulse  which  will  go  with  them, 
through  this  life,  to  another  and  a  better.* 


UCMARKS    OF    THE    EDITOR. 


(a.  p.  462.)  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  this  prin- 
ciple in  education,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  banishing  hard  study  from  our  schools;  but  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  some  remarks  on  a  few  points  in  which  our  own 
experience  and  views  do  not  coincide  with  his. 

It  is  only  among  the  few,  and  the  highly  cultivated,  among  those 
who  have  witnessed  or  experienced  the  effects  of  excessive  applica- 
tion, or  those  anxious  and  indulgent  parents  who  dread  every  breeze, 
or  humor  every  caprice,  that  we  have  met  with  this  *  horror.'  The 
tendency  of  our  countrymen,  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
we  have  seen,  *to  drive  on,*  in  this,  as  in  every  other  object.  The 
roost  rapid  methods  of  instruction  are  the  most  popular.  Parents 
are  ready  to  complain  it  their  children  do  not '  learn  fast,'  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  so  much  knowledge  for  every  dollar  of  tuition. 

We  have  known  a  mother  ignorantly  accuse  a  child  of  idleness, 
who  was  disqualified  for  study  by  a  fatal  disease  of  the  brain  which 
study  had  produced.  Wc  have  known  an  intelligent  parent  reproach 
the  teacher  of  an  infant  school,  because  a  feeble  child,  of  four  years 
old,  did  not  learn  to  spell  and  read  as  fast  as  he  anticipated.  We 
have  heard  more  than  one  teacher  mourn,  that  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  adapt  the  employmeni  of  their  children  to  their  condition, 
but  demanded  more  than  he  was  siitisfied  they  could  safely  perform. 
Some  of  the  most  judicious  and  thorough  teachers  we  have  known, 
have  complained,  that  they  could  not  give  the  thorough  instruction 
they  desired,  because  parents  insii^ted  on  hurrying  their  children  on. 

We  regret  to  believe  that  tiie  *  rage  for  early  development'  —  *  the 
admiration  for  precocious  talent,  is  still  unsubdued  ;  and  that  we 
must  speak  of  it  in  the  presint  duxd  future  tense,  as  well  as  the  past. 
Nor  can  it  cease,  until  our  national  character,  our  universal  anxiety 
to  press  forward  into  life  is  checked  —  nay,  until  parental  vanity 
shall  be  brought  more  under  the  influence  of  religious  principle,  and 
of  sound  views  in  reference  to  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  human 
frame.  That  the  apprehensions  of  precocity  alluded  to  are  not  new, 
our  correspondent  may  be  satisfied  by  turning  to  old  works  on  educa- 
tion. We  happen  to  have  at  this  moment  before  us,  a  work  by  Caro- 
line Rudolphi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  writers  on  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  advises  that  a  child  should  read  no  books  until 
six  years  of  age,  but  only  hear  them  read.  I'his  opinion  is  common 
in  Germany  ;  and  where  do  we  find  more  profound  scholars? 

"  This  n  urn  be  I  was  intended  to  iippear  previous  to  the  lant  one,  which  will 
account  foi  the  reference  made  in  that  to  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  present 
paper. 
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(b  p.  463.)  Wo  would  merely  observe  here,  ihat  ambiiion  in 
Etudy,  in  ourselves,  was  nevermore  Mrongly  excited  than  ai  five  years 
of  age,  —  thai  we  uevei  witnessed  it  mote  powerful  in  iia  iiifiuence 
than  in  a  school-mate  of  the  same  age,  —  ihat  no  visible  evil  wan  pro- 
duced upon  either  of  us  for  several  years  —  that  our  companion  was 
an  early  victim  of  epileptic  fits,  and  died  a  premalure  death  ;  —  and 
that  the  habits  thus  produced,  and  the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease 
thus  implanted,  have  tendered  a  large  patt  of  oiir  life  a  course  ol' 
bodily  and  mental  sufTering. 

(cp.  463.)  If  by  'oatute'  our  correspondent  means  the  dispo- 
sitirni,  or  htcliaation  of  children,  we  suajiect  that  it  would  not  direct 
their  conlinement  for  six  hours  in  a  day  to  a  school-room,  until  the 
first  seven  years  of  life  were  past.  If  he  means  their  eonsUtution  or 
formation.  Physiologists,  who  have  studied  it  mofi,  assure  us,  thatii 
is  perpetually  overtasked  by  the  present  plans  of  early  educalioo ;  and 
they  appeal,  not  only  to  individual  cases,  but  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
present  generation,  compared  with  the  vigor  of  our  forefathers,  who 
spent  a  large  portion  of  their  early  years  in  activity,  in  the  open  air. 
as  an  experimental  proof  of  the  justness  of  their  views. 

[rfp.  463.)  We  woutil  beg  leave  to  remind  our  correspondent, 
that  to  adults,  the  absorbing  novel,  and  the  absorbing  siLily  are,  nt 
the  moment,  very  oflen,  a  delightful  amusement — and  that  they 
still  produce  the  worst  consequences.  It  is  only  to  adapt  the  novel 
or  the  study  to  the  capacity  of  childhood,  iind  yon  may  produce  the 
same  absorption,  the  same  amusement,  or  '  play'  in  the  child, and  the 
same  evil.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  child  to  neglect  hi.s 
meals,  and  rietivc  games  for  ihe  inttlUriitul '  jilaff'  he  finds  in  an  en- 
gaging book. 

{<  p.  464.)  If  our  cotrespondeni  employs  the  word  'study,'  as 
it  is  commonly  used,  for  irt'enjc  and  coat'tautil  appUcaliun  tii  books, 
we  would  remark  tliat  the  most  judicious  parents,  and  educators,  nnd 
writers  within  our  knowledge,  think  that  '  study'  ought  not  to  be  re- 
i|uired  before  sisyeats  of  age — that  there  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  to  be  learned  by  observation,  and  moral  iustruciion,  and 
reading,  until  that  period.  Physicians,  (not  phrenologists,)  inform 
ti9,  tliat  until  that  age,  the  brain  does  not  acquire  its  consistency,  and 
that  it  is  tiiially  unlit  foi  '  study.' 

The  remainder  of  the  article,  if  applied  to  a  later  age,  contains  in 
OUT  opinion,  just  and  important  views  on  a  subject  now  too  much 
overlooked;  not  so  much  as  we  believe  from  the  abuse  of  truth,  af 
from  that  mental  indolence,  which  scarcely  allows  a  modern  adult  to 
read  anything,  mote  substantial  than  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Other  remarks  on  the  general  subject  will  he  found  in  an  article  on 
Excessive  Study  in  our  lapl  number,  and  in  the  following  sketch  of 
Caldwell's  discourse. 
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CALDWELL    ON    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

7%)ughts  an  Physical  Education^  being  a  Discourse  delivered  to  a  CVmreii- 
lion  qf  Teachers  in  Lexington,  Ken.,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  ^av^  1833. 
By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Boston:  Marshy  Capen  Sl  Lyon. 
1634.     12mo.    pp.  133. 

They  who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  bringing  an  important  subject 
within  the  compass  of  an  hour  will  not  be  surprised  that  on  a  subject  so 
extensive  and  important  as  physical  education,  Dr  Caldwell  was  led 
to  expand  a  lecture  into  a  volume.  The  discourse  before  us  was  de- 
livered before  the  first  General  Association  of  Teachers  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  most  important  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Western 
States. 

Dr  Caldwell  commences  with  lamenting  the  abuses  of  the  press  in 
our  country,  and  the  corruption  and  falsehood  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing. He  regards  education  as  our  only  means  of  safety,  and  phy* 
6ical  education  as  an  essential  part  of  it  —  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
sound  education  must  rest.  In  regard  Ho  the  care  of  infants,  be 
urges  the  necessity  of  pure  air,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  a  proper 
temperature.  He  allows  no  improper  food  under  pretence  of 
strengthening  the  stomach  ;  and  he  believes  that  even  ripe  summer 
fruit,  without  cooking,  produces,  on  the  average,  more  evil  than  good. 

In  regard  to  cleanliness,  he  observes,  that  this  minor  virtue  is  sadly 
neglected  even  by  adults,  in  our  country  ;  and  that  if  they  would  wash 
the  whole  body  much  more  frequently,  they  would  be  purer,  more  com- 
fortable, and  more  healthy  than  they  are.  He  repeats  the  remark  of 
Dr  Rush,  that  *  crying,  within  proper  bounds,  is  good  exercise  for  the 
lungs  and  other  vocal  organs  of  children '  —  that '  to  cry  and  be  fat/ 
is  oflen  as  true  as  '  laugh  and  be  fat.'  He  warns  against  premature 
efforts  to  teach  them  to  walk ;  he  urges  the  necessity  of  early  restrain- 
ing the  passions  ;  and  enjoins  that  *  children  should  never  be  allowed 
to  obtain  what  has  once  been  denied  them  by  breaking  into  a  passion 
about  it.' 

In  accordance  with  the  warning  already  given,  not  to  injure  the 
limbs  by  premature  use  in  walking,  Dr  C.  urges,  with  more  anxiety, 
that  we  should  not  endanger  the  safety  of  an  organ,  far  more  deli- 
cate, by  premature  or  too  severe  demands  upon  the  brain.  He  as- 
sures us,  that  the  anxiety  of  parents  may  do  irremediable  mischief 
to  this  organ,  that  until  the  seventh  year,  all  its  energies  are  necessary 
for  its  own  healthy  development,  and  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
body.  He  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  mindy  but  the  brain  that  toils  and 
is  oppressed  by  the  studies  of  the  school ;  and  that  if  parents  were 
fully  aware  of  the  danger,  they  would  no  more  overload  the  infant's 
brain  with  the  studies  of  a  school,  than  they  would  his  limbs,  by 
compelling  him  to  carry  burdens.  On  these  grounds  Dr  C.  disap- 
proves of  infant  schools,  on  any  plan  but  that  which  seeks  to  occupy 
and  amuse,  without  requiring  confinement  and  effort  of  mind.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say ; 


'  It  would  he  ioGaitely  wiser  and  better,  to  employ  suitable  peraoOB 
to  superintetid  the  exercises  and  aiiiiiBcinentf  of  children,  under  seven 
years  of  age,  in  the  fields,  orchards  and  meadows,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  richer  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  have  them  immured  in  crowded 
scbool-rooms,  in  a  stale  of  inaction,  poring  over  torn  books  and  primerB. 
conning  words  of  vhoae  meaning  they  are   ignorant,  and  breathing  foul 

In  passing  to  the  maxims  of  physical  education  which  relate  to  the 
school-room,  Dr  C.  insists  particularly,  that  children  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  currents  of  air,  or  with  damp  feel  or  clothes  ;  for  that 
exposure  which  is  perfectly  safe,  while  in  motion,  wilt  injure  the 
most  vigorous  constitution,  when  at  rest. 

In  his  observations  upon  diet,  he  endeavors  to  guard  us  against 
the  besetting  sin  of  our  country,  in  strong  terms. 

'  Eating  too  much,  and  of  unwholesome  articles,  is  a  national  evil  in 
ihe  United  States  ;  and  wore  I  to  add,  a  national  disgrace,  the  charge 
would  scarcely  be  too  severe.  I  confidently  believe,  that  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  mlilione  of  people,  inhabiting  this  country,  eat  more  trash /or 
amiUKjneni,  and  /anhion's  takt,  and  to  pnu  away  the  idU  lime,  than  half 
the  inbabitanlB  of  Europe  united.  Unquestionably  they  consume  a 
greater  amount  of  such  articles,  in  Ute  proportion  of  JIvt  to  one,  than  an 
equal  number  of  tlie  people  of  any  other  country  I  have  ever  visited. 
Shame,  if  not  prudence,  should  drive  them  from  a  practice,  which  might 
well  be  called  disgusting.' 

,  To  this  cause  he  ascribes  the  frequent  dulness  of  children  in  tbeir 
afternoon  tasks  ;  but  while  he  cautions  parents  against  allowing  ex- 
cess in  their  children,  it  seems  to  us,  he  ought  to  have  warned  teach- 
ers, that  it  is  not  safe  to  occupy  the  mind  vrgoraush/,  while  the  stom- 
ach is  employed  in  digestion,  even  if  the  meal  has  been  moderate. 

In  treating  of  the  education  of  the  lungs,  he  urges  the  importance 
of  healthy,  dry,  and  elevated  situations  for  school  houses;  and  of  care- 
ful ventilation,  as  not  less  necessary  to  the  formation  of  healthy  blood, 
and  to  the  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  than  proper  food.  Siuging  and 
declamation  he  deems  highly  important  as  exercises  for  the  lungs, 
muscular  exercise  is  equally  imporlaat  to  secure  the  proper  c ire ula- 
lioo  of  the  blood  ;  and  '  without  this,'  he  remarks,  '  even  the  brain 
itself  cannot  receive  its  full  supply  of  well-formed  blood.'  In  literary 
men,  therefore,  he  observes, 

•The  vigor  of  the  brain  is  diminished  by  a  twofold  cause,  "  exhaustion 
from  its  excessive  labors,  and  a  defective  supply  of  sound  arterial  blood, 
which  is  its  vitai/ood."  Though  in  a  given  time,  then,  a  literary  man  may 
accompUah  a  greater  amount  of  work,  by  inordinate  and  unremitting 
cerebral  tnU,  he  cannot  do  it  so  well.  In  a  particular  manner,  the  product 
of  his  mind  will  have  less  brilliancy  and  power.  It  will  be  like  the  IVuit 
of  advanced  age,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  meridian  of  life  —  like  the 
Odysey  of  Homer,  compared  to  the  Iliad,  or  Milton's  Paradise  Regained, 
to  his  Paradiae  Lost.' 

We  have  not  time  to  examine  Dr  C's.  speculations  concerning  the 
connection  of  matter  and  mind  ;  hut  we  were  struck  with  the  thought, 
that  the  Creator  has  given  the  body  lo  be  the  instrument  and  not  the 
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clog  (as  it  is  too  often  termed)  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  ungratefiil 
to  ascribe  to  Providence  that  interruption  of  our  mental  labors,  which 
is  generally  owing  to  our  abuse  of  the  wonderful  organs  which  are 
appointed  to  be  its  servants. 

In  addition  to  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  brain  as  its  or- 
gan, Dr  C  maintains,  as  a  phrenologist,  that  the  various  faculties 
perform  operations  through  distinct  portions  of  the  brain.  By  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  he  urges  with  more  force,  and  explains  with 
more  appearance  of  reason,  some  maxims  which  have  become  estab- 
lished among  those  who  have  thought  deeply  upon  education. 

One  of  these,  which  we  have  formerly  exhibited  in  our  views  of 
the  system  of  Fellenberg,  is,  that  pupils  should  pursue  several  studies 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  no  single  faculty  should  be  excessively 
fatigued  by  continued  application.  In  connection  with  this,  are  two 
other  important  points.  The  attempt  to  burden  moderate  faculties 
wtih  a  task  to  which  they  are  not  adequate,  either  by  urging  on  a 
youth  to  studies  for  which  he  has  no  talent,  or  by  attempting  to  make 
him  a  literary  man,  whom  nature  obviously  designed  for  an  active  or 
mechanical  employment,  not  only  disappoints  the  end  which  was 
aimed  at,  but  endangers  the  health  of  the  body,  knd  the  soundness 
of  the  mind.  It  is  not  less  dangerous  to  excite  one  who  possesses 
some  peculiar  talent  in  the  highest  degree,  to  devote  himself  exdtt* 
sively  to  its  cultivation  ;  for  Dr  C.  assures  us,  that  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  madness  itself,  are  often  produced  in  this  manner.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  temperate  exercise  of 
the  brain  is  as  important  to  the  vigor  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind. 
Experience  does  not  need  the  aid  of  phrenology  to  assure  of  what 
that  science  distinctly  teaches  and  explains,  that  the  negUci  of  mem 
tal  occupation  will  oflen  produce  stupidity  or  imbecility,  and  that 
those  who  abandon  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  later  life,  only  has- 
ten the  decay  of  age. 

To  maintain  the  body  in  its  vigor,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  the  feelings.  The  proverbial  lon- 
gevity of  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  compared  with  that  of 
poets,  we  have  formerly  noticed  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions. 

*  Passion,'  observes  Dr  r.'  *  when  fierce  and  unrestrained,  resembles  in- 
temperance in  the  use  of  strong  drink.  It  inflames  or  otherwise  deranges 
the  brain,  hastens  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  curtails  life,  on  the  same 
principles.  In  delicate  and  irritable  systems,  it  oflen  excites  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  palsy,  apoplexy  and  madness.' 

On  the  other  hand  he  observes  ; 

*The  influence  of  strong  and  well  cultivated  morals  and  intellectual  or- 
gans on  the  general  health  of  the  system,  is  soothing  and  salutary,  and 
feeds  and  strengthens  it,  instead  of  ruffling  and  wearing  it  out.  Compared 
to  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  passion,  it  is  as  mild  and  wholesome 
nourishment,  contrasted  with  alcohol,  or  like  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  to  the  burning  heats  of  summer.  Life,  and  health,  and 
comfort  may  last  long  under  the  former,  while  all  is  parched  and  withered 
by  the  latter.' 
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It  is  remarkable  that  of  ihc  tiRyHix  b 
Independence,  all  of  them  men  of  well-< 
minds,  fifu four  aitaiaed  an  average  age  of  sixtjisix  years  and  nine 
months.  Tiie  two  oihera  died  from  accideoi,  li  is  a  conftrmaiion 
of  the  same  general  views,  that  the  periods  oi  revolution  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  countries  moat  agitated  by  couHicts  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing,  produce  the  greatest  number  of  insane  pemons.  While  England 
has  but  one  lunatic  in  8*20  inhabitants,  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  one 
for  every  3ti2  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  our  country  generally  haa  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  any  other  in  the  world  —  a  result  no  doubt 
of  the  intense  excitement  of  feeling  —  the  constant  pressure  onward, 
which  marks  every  period,  every  pursuit,  and  every  station  in  life. 
Dr  C.  ascribes  much  of  it  lo  the  intense  eagerness  for  wealth,  which 
he  considers  peculiar  to  us. 

In  conueotinn  with  the  effect  of  excessive  intellectual  effort  or  ex- 
citement, in  producing  insanity,  Dr  C.  observes,  that  that  sad  disease 
of  literary  men  —  di/s/iepsia  —  is  to  be  ascribed,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  same  train  of  causes.  Like  insanity,  this  complaint  Is  more 
prevalent  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  known.  Jn  Europe  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes ;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
invades  every  portion  of  society.  Like  insanity,  he  obseivea,  it 
<  commences  as  often  in  the  brain  as  in  the  stomach,  possibly  oftener.' 
The  American  savage,  and  the  English  laborer,  who  eat  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  food,  and  even  the  Esquimaux,  who  eats  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  solid  animal  food  in  a  day,  and  swallows  with  it  a 
gallon  of  train  oil,  rarely,  or  never,  suffer  from  indigestion:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  men,  public  oflicers,  and  speculators 
of  civilized  nations,  give  melancholy  proofs  of  the  ravages  of  dyspep- 
sia ;  although  they  often  use  the  most  select  and  Judicious  diet. 
When  the  stomach  alone  is  tasked,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  sustain 
an  extraordinary  burden.  It  is  only  when  it  is  robbed  of  its  nervous 
energy  by  the  abuse  of  the  brain,  that  it  produces  the  intense  suffer- 
ings of  which  the  literary  man  complains.  And  even  if  the  anxious 
dyspeptic  undertake  lo  balance  excessive  effort  of  mind  by  attempt- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  bodily  toil  which  he  supposes  gives  the  la- 
borer his  iron  organs,  he  will  usually  only  succeed  in  wearing  out 
body  and  mind  together.  '  Be  temprrale  in  all  things,  —  be  anziotn 
furnothing,'  are  maxims  no  less  important  to  health  than  to  piety. 
The  anxieties  of  the  exchange  or  the  couniing-house,  or  even  of  the 
voyage  or  Journey  of  business,  are  often  more  ruinous  to  health,  than 
the  inlellectual  labors  of  a  quiet  student. 

As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  Dr  C.  re- 
fers to  the  well  known  fact  that  many  a  dyspeptic,  afier  trying  in 
vain  the  effects  of  the  whole  Materia  Medtca,  with  the  most  rigid 
diet,  and  regular  habits,  is  relieved  at  once  by  throwing  off  his  occu- 
pations and  cares  for  a  few  weeks,  although  be  encounters  every  spe- 
cies of  irregularity  with  regard  lo  sleep,  diet,  and  weather.  Here 
we  gifted  with  the  talent  of  the  author  of  '  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,'  we  could  niter  many  a  dolorous  groan  in  response  to  the  remarks 
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of  Dr  C. ;  but  we  will  oDly  [say,  that  he  who  returns  from  such  a 
journey,  ascribing  its  results  merely  to  exercise,  to  company,  or  abore 
all  to  indulgence,  and  attempts  to  maintain  health,  by  pursuing  the 
same  courses  in  connection  with  his  usual  cares  or  studies,  will  only 
plunge  himself  deeper  in  sorrow. 

The  remainder  of  this  discourse,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  dress,  in  which  the  great  principle  is,  that  nothing  should  be 
so  tight  as  to  restrict  the  motion  of  any  organ,  or  the  free  circulation 
of  blood.  Dr  C.  remonstrates  in  the  most  feeling  manner  against 
the  use  of  corsets  ;  he  shows  that  they  destroy  that  symmetry  of  form 
which  is  admired  in  the  models  of  antiquity,  that  they  injure,  by  com- 
pression, the  most  important  vital  organs,  and  that  thus  they  often 
produce  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  the  sad  heir-loom  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  *  The  descendants  *  he  observes,  *  of  tight^or' 
setting  mothers,  can  never  become  the  luminaries  and  leaders  qf  the 
world.'  It  can  only  be  expected  that  they  will '  inherit  a  corstt-hro- 
ken  constitution.'  If  all  other  arguments  fail,  cannot  femaie  vanity, 
or  womanly  affection  be  enlisted  in  checking  this  suicidal   practice  ? 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  analysis  of  a  discourse  which  we  hes- 
itate not  to  pronounce  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  treatise 
on  this  branch  of  education,  that  has  appeared  in  our  country.  We 
shall  rejoice  if  our  remarks  induce  our  readers  to  study  it,  and  to  re- 
duce to  practice  some  of  its  important  principles,  principles  which 
may  be  tested  without  adopting  the  theories  with  which  they  are 
connected  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  which  the  nature  and  Jimits 
of  our  work  do  not  allow  us  to  examine. 


ABBOTT  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS. 

7^  Duties  of  Parents  in  regard  to  Schools  where  their  Children  are  instructed, 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  tkevr 
fifth  Annual  Meeting,     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Published  by  order  of  the 
•  Institute.     Boston :  Carter,  Hendec  &  Co.,  1834. 

This  lecture  relates  to  a  topic  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  education,  than  any  other  which  can.be 
named.  If  those  who  provide  the  teacher,  and  direct  the  scliool,  fail  in 
their  duties,  the  best  *  school  system'  may  become  a  curse,  and  even 
if  they  provide  the  best  teacher,  and  secure  the  best  methods,  and 
the  best  books,  their  children  may  still  be  ruined  if  parents  do  not  do 
their  duty  continually  to  the  pupils  and  the  school.  Mr  A.  presents 
to  parents  the  following  as  their  principal  duties  in  reference,  to 
schools,  and  illustrates  them  in  his  own  clear  and  simple  manner. 

I.  The  first  duty  which  you  have  to  discharge  in  respect  to  the  school, 
is  to  feel  yourselves,  and  do  what  you  can  to  awaken  in  others,  an  inter- 
est in  it  before  it  is  commenced. 
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II.  Make  proper  effbite,  and  be  willing  to  incur  the  neceaeary  expense, 
to  secure  the  best  teacher  irhom  you  can  ubtaiu. 

III.  You  can  co-opcrale  very  powerfully  with  the  teacher  whom  you 
sbkll  employ,  by  taking  en  interCBt  in  hia  plans  and  labora,  after  he  aliall 
enter  upon  bla  work. 

!V.  Submit  cheerfully  to  the  noceBsary  arrangements  of  the  school 
vhich  arc  required  for  tbe  general  good. 

V.  Do  not  judge  the  teacher  on  the  testimony  of  your  children,  (alone). 

VI.  When  the  teacher  has  done  wrong,  do  nut  condemn  him  too 
severely. 

VII.  Set  your  children  such  an  example,  Ion,  as   you    wish    them   lo 

We  believe  most  friends  of  education  would  admit  on  reading  iliis 
tdmple,  praclical  view  of  a  subject  so  imporiani,  whose  neglect  leadj 
t080  much  difficulty  and  sorrow,  that  it  merited  the  high  comjilimeni 
paid  it  b;  the  Institute,  in  directing  ten  thousand  copies  to  be  printed, 
at  a  Ion  price,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  circulated  e.^tensirely  — 
a  compliment  which  no  elegant  writer,  or  accomplished  scliolar  need 
en*;,  for  it  is  paid  to  its  plain,  common  sense  character  —  its  adaptation 
to  do  good  to  the  mass  of  the  community. 

Mr  Abbott  concludes  his  lecture  with  some  remarks  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  mode  of  government  at  home,  in  which  he  observes  that 
'  almost  every  case  of  gross  faMure  in  education  on  the  part  of  virtuous 
parents,'  which  he  has  known,  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  one 
of  two  principles.  1,  '  Keep  your  children  from  bad  compariv. 
2.  Hake  them  obey  you.' 

We  are  not  fond  of  reducing  a  complicated  course  of  duty  to 
I  maxims  so  simple  as  to  produce  mechanism  or  indolence  :  and  we 
regret  that  Mr  Abbott  was  prevented  by  the  desire  for  brevity,  and 
the  haste  of  publication,  required  by  the  Institute,  from  bringing  out 
more  distinctly  tbe  idea  evidently  intended,  that  they  are  but  two 
of  the  most  essential,  among  many  importan:  maxims.  Still,  thi^ 
¥ery  lecture  requires  a  variety  of  duties  tvhicb  are  rarely  alluded  to. 
It  is  also  true,  that  we  rarely  find  a  child  corrupt,  who  '  is  made  to 
obey,'  and  '  kept  from  bad  company  :'  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  some 
parents  who  follow  these  directions  to  the  letter,  are  only  the  tyrants  of 
their  children,  and  prepare  ihein  to  run  wild,  as  soon  as  this  fetter 
system  is  destroyed. 

We  can  find,  however,  no  adequate  foundation  for  ilie  fears  enter- 
tained of  its  effects,  or  the  violent  auacks  made  upon  it  by  some.  The 
ground  of  both  is  found,  in  twri  sentences  only.  '  Make  them  obey 
you.  If  parents  ask  how  shall  ive  make  our  children  obey,  we  an- 
swer, in  the  easiest  and  pleasanlest  manner  you  can,  but  at  all  events, 
MAKE  THEM  OBEY.'  A  Comment  m  previously  given,  'they  must 
be  governed  at  home  — or  they  are  ruined.'  It  is  said  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  Jehovah  does  not  make  men  obey.  We  ask  whether 
he  did  not  punish  the  Jews,  when  they  disobeyed,  and  until  Ihcy 
obeyed  ;  and  does  common  sense  understand  anything  else  by  ■  make 
them  obey  V  To  be  held  down  by  force,  is  not  to  obey  an  order  to  be 
Btill.     In  the  law  which  Jehovah  himself  gave,  it  is  written,  that  he 
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that  obeys  not  his  father  or  mother,  shall  die.  Is  there  any  higher 
sanction  to  obedience  ? 

'  But  this  simplification  of  duties  will  give  indulgence  to  lazy  pa- 
rents.' We  confess,  we  rarely  find  such  disposed  to  take  this  trouble; 
but  if  they  are  induced  to  do  it  by  this  lecture,  we  think  even  the 
reviewer  may  rejoice.  And  if  the  multitude  of  those  who  '  uniibe 
rich/  and  find  no  time  to  train  their  children,  could  thus  be  led  to 
find  time  to  '  make  them  obey,*  many  teachers  in  the  land  would 
bless  the  day  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In  propounding  one  simple 
subject  of  attention,  Mr.  A.  has  required  a  long  course  of  labor,  and 
'  training,'  which  we  should  think  the  reviewer's  eye  would  at  once 
have  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  He  only  claims  that  compulsion 
is  *  usually  inapplicable,*  but  admits  its  necessity  sometimes.  He 
wishes  that  mild  means  may  be  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  '  make 
them  obey  in  the  pleasantest  manner  you  can.'  But  if  this  does  not 
succeed  he  must  admit,  and  we  think  does  admit,  with  Mr  Abbott, 
'at  all  events  make  them  obey.' 

The  complaint,  after  all,  amounts  to  this,  and  we  think  it  one  to 
which  Mr  Abbott's  rapid  course  of  authorship  often  exposes  him, 
that  principles  which  are  important,  have  not  been  brought  out  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  guard  against  mi^*apprehension  and  abase. 
We  could  wish  that  influence  like  his,  might  never  be  eierted  in  an 
unguarded  manner. 


[For  the  Annali  of  Cduealion.J 
THE   ORIGINAND   VALUE   OF   'THE    PICTURE  SYSTEM.* 

In  the  May  No.  of  the  *  Annals  of  Education,'  there  is  a  comma- 
nication  signed  X,  on  what  is  there  called  the  '  Picture  System ;' 
that  is,  the  use  of  engravings  in  education.  This  writer  affirms  that 
there  is  a  numerous  and  increasing  class  of  persons,  interested  in  ed- 
ucation, who  are  possessed  with  a  mania  for  pictures,  and  insist  that 
the  parlor  and  the  school-room  shall  be  covered  with  them,  and  that 
the  pages  of  all  juvenile  books  and  papers  shall  be  illustrated  with 
cuts.  There  are  some,  he  says,  who  go  so  far  as  to  reject  ordinary 
engravings,  and  are  satisfied  only  with  good  ones !  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  has  the  evil  already  gone,  that  not  only  are  our  youth 
imagined  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin,  but  our  adults  are  said  to  be 
affected  with  mental  and  moral  disease  ;  and  as  an  awful  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  it  is  stated,  that  there  is,  throughout  the 
land,  a  cry  for  short  chapters,  short  articles  in  the  newspapers,  short 
prayers,  and  short  sermons  !  Such  is  the  fearful  state  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  X ;  and  a  large  share  of  these  evils,  it  appears,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  *  Picture  System.' 

Now  for  myself,  I  freely  declare,  that,  if  there  is  such  a  cry  in  the 
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land.andirit  islo  be  atlribuied  lothe'  Picture  System,'  importuntu  I 
believe  thaisyBiein  to  be  lo  t  he  great  cause  of  education,  it  has  produced 
one  benefit  that  1  had  uot  credited  to  the  proper  source.  I  believe  that 
abort  urticlea  in  the  newspapers,  short  prayers,  aud  short  sernions,  are 
ID  general,  belter  than  loug  ones.  The  best  example  of  a  prayer  that 
has  ever  been  furnished  is  short,  and  if  we  recollect  right,  it  was  the 
Phariaeea,  and  not  the  disciples,  who  used  long  ones.  The  best  speci- 
men too  of  a  sermon  (it  may  be  found  intlic  forepart  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,)  is  also  short,  and  if  the  '  Picture  System'  has  brought  people 
to  prefer  short  prayers,  and  short  sermons,  it  has  so  far  tended  lo  cul- 
tivate good  tasle,  sanctioned  by  those  beautiful  models  which  Christ 
has  afforded.  If  then  the  author  of  '  l^eier  Parley's  tales'  has  been, 
as  affirmed  by  the  writer  in  iguestion,  a  leading  promoter  of  ihe  '  Pic- 
ture System,'  and  its  consequences,  common  sense,  taking  the  ac- 
cusation of  X.  from  his  own  mouth,  will  award  him  a  degree  of 
praise,  which  I  auspect  he  would  not  himself  be  disposed  to  claim. 

But  although  1  can  see  little  juaioess,  or  consistency  in  the  com- 
munication of  X.  so  far  as  it  blames  the  '  Picture  System,'  I  am  free 
lo  ndmit  that  all  good  things  are  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  those  which 
are  the  most  obviously  valuable,  are  perhaps  most  likely  lo  be  abused, 
either  by  being  carried  lo  an  extravagant  length,  or  turned  lo  per- 
Dicious  uses.  It  may  be  that  there  are  fuolish  people  who  arc  for 
making  education  a  mere  matter  of  play  ;  who  are  unwilling  to  task 
the  eyes  and  intellects  of  children  with  study,  and  would  rather  teach 
them  by  pictures  and  other  facilities.  It  may  be,  loo,  that  there  are 
books  of  which  the  pictures  constitute  the  only  merit.  But  it  is  to 
these  seeming  evils,  that  X.  attributes  the  pervading  taste  for  short 
sermons,  and  short  prayers,  a  taste  which  every  persim  of  sense  will 
commend.  Thus  the  bad  tree,  is,  by  ibis  logic,  made  to  produce 
good  fruit;'  thus  we  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  ihisilea. 
Let  us  rather  be  consilient,  and  admitting  the  facts,  allow  that  some 
real  evil  may  flow  from  ihem.  Hut  let  us  not  permit  a  comparatively 
(few  instances  to  swell  into  the  greater  number;  nor  dwell  upon  the 
backward  current  of  the  eddy,  till  we  forget  the  quiet,  but  deep 
onward  movctnent  of  the  stream.  Let  us  not  take  abuses  of  anjr 
system,  exceptions  rather  proving  the  rule,  for  a  test  of  its  utility  ;  and 
let  us  not  allow  the  kaleidoscope  of  a  heated  fancy  to  multiply  the  few 
who  ate  disposed  to  carry  the  '  Picture  System  '  to  extremes,  into  a 
dangerous  legion. 

I^t  us  consider,  that,  if  there  are  extremes  on  one  side,  there  are 
also  extremes  on  the  other.  If  there  are  persons  who  would  make 
education  all  play,  there  are  those  who  would  make  it  all  work. 
There  are  some  ■  ripe  scholars  '  who  are  opposed  to  all  facilities  in 
education,  and  I  believe  to  this  very  hour,  it  is  the  practice  of  many 
ominent  teachers  in  England,  to  require  boys  to  begin  the  study  of 
latin,  by  giving  them  a  grammar  written  in  latin.  I'his  absurd 
syatem,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  still  fostered  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  1  doubt  not,  there  are  many  educaied  in  the  spirit  of 
the  olden  time,  who  maintain  that  this  is  all  right,  and  the  new  views 
all  wrong. 


I 


Picture  System  not  a  Modern 

The  trulh  in  this  case  aa  in  others  seems  to  lie  bettveen  the  ci- 
tremcs.  The  trainiog  of  the  mind  should  like  thai  of  the  body,  con- 
sist not  wholly  of  either  play  or  toil,  but  of  the  mingling  of  both.  If 
a  child  is  never  required  to  study  a  dry  aud  difficult  lesson  ;  if  he  is 
never  made  lo  apply  himself  with  patience  and  energy  to  the  master- 
iug  of  sonic  extensive  subject,  his  mind,  like  an  arm  tied  up  in  a  sling, 
will  become  weak  and  indisposed  tn  exertion.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  compelled  to  bend  steadily  over  a  repulsive  task,  and  inch 
by  inch  lo  creep  through  pages  which  reward  him  with  no  clear  ideas, 
no  gratification  suited  to  his  taste  and  years,  he  is  condemned  lo 
fiuffei  a.  species  of  tyranny  at  which  a  Itussian  peasant  would  revolt 
We  once  heard  of  a  beggar  who  was  willing  lo  work,  and  being 
offered  a  dollar  a  day  to  pound  with  the  head  of  an  axe  upon  a  lo^. 
after  trying  it  lor  an  hour,  ignitlcd  it  in  disgust,  choosing  rather  (o  run 
the  risk  of  starvailon,  than  labor  without  witnessing  any  result  Ironi 
his  exertions.  And  children,  ihus  tasked  and  driven,  though  they 
may  seem  lo  plod  on,  and  mnster  page  after  page,  are  slill  working 
with  an  av<>ried  mind  ;  they  disrelish  the  book  ;  their  faculties  instead 
of  being  enlarged  and  developed,  are  dulled  and  stunted.  A  few, 
stimulated  by  ambition,  or  aided  hy  ready  powers  of  acquisition 
may  advance;  but  the  greater  number  will  learn  to  shuffle  at  their 
recitations,  and  either  gel  into  the  habit  of  learning  mere  words 
without  ideas,  or  get  iiccustomcd  to  beina  content  with  dim  and  par- 
linl  knowledge  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  master  uses  the  rod,  they  will  pro- 
bably learn  to  cheat.  Thus,  if  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  mischief 
in  the  system  of  all  play,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  slill  greater  evil 
in  the  system  of  all  work. 

The  picture  system  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a 
modern  invention.  The  golden  agi;  of  inMruclion,  according  lo  X. 
was  thirty  years  ago.  But  did  not  Dilworth  and  the  New  England 
I'rimer  have  pictures  ?  And  was  not  Emerson's  Primer,  a  few  year* 
later,  embellished  with  some  75  wood  cuts  T  Yes,  and  shockiitg 
things  they  were.  1  was  among  the  number  educated  in  those  golden 
days,  and  well  remember  the  notions  which  I  acquired  from  the 
grotesque  representation  of  Nebudchadnezzar,  creeping  like  a  beast 
on  aJI  fours,  and  sundry  other  illustrations  of  scripture.  Yel  these 
hooka  had  a  vast  circulation,  and  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  ju- 
venile literature  of  ihe  golden  age.  They  were  full  of  pictures,  is 
fall  as  the  books  of  the  present  day  ;  the  great  difference  is,  that  the 
kinds  of  boukb  are  now  more  numerous;  the  engravings  too  are  im- 
proved, and  are  to  a  greater  extent  used  as  illustrations  in  aid  of  the 
text.  Many  of  them  are  spirited  and  just  representations  of  things, 
and  are  calculated  to  impart  knowledge,  and  communicate  correct 
and  vivid  ideas.  The  juvenile  books,  too,  are  nioredevoied  to  matter 
of  fact,  than  formerly  ;  and  the  engravings  are  therefore  less  dosign- 
ed  to  excite  the  imagination,  than  to  store  the  memory. 

Great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  arts  of  instruction  with- 
in a  lew  years,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  picture*  waa 
unknown  tu  earlier  agea.     At  first,  all  language   was  imitative  or 
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deBcripiiTe ;  if  oral,  it  mimicked  sound!!,  ir  written,  it  drew  piciurea. 
Mankind  at  once  saw  the  power  of  iliese  represeuiaiions,  and  as  the 
readiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  coTnmuuicatitig  their  ideas, 
copied,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  objects  of  their  knowledge.  This 
was  a  natural  language,  and  ihnugh  it  waa  superseded  by  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  and  artihcjal  language,  still  the  effect  of  paintings 
and  drawings  has  never  in  any  age  been  overlooked.  As  the  arts 
have  advanced,  pictures  have  lieen  multijilied ;  and  as  no  one  till  re- 
cently seems  to  have  doubled  their  utility,  their  introduction  into 
books  has  kepi  pace  with  the  progreas  of  the  arts.  The  recent  Inven- 
tion of  lithography  has  resulted  in  an  immense  Improvement  in  the 
art  of  sketching,  and  this,  in  connection  with  ifie  great  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  rendering  it  a  chi^ap  and  beauti- 
ful style  of  illuatraiion,  has  led  to  the  present  state  of  the  picture 
syetem,  of  which  some  persons  complain. 

To  many,  it  may  appear  incredible  that  the  utility  of  piclurea  in 
instruction  is  seriously  controverted:  hut  such  is  the  fuel.  It  ia  so 
obvious  to  most  minds,  that  a  good  picture  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  giraffe, 
will  give  more  clear  and  vivid  ideas  th.-in  volumes  of  written  deacrip- 
tion,  that  itseema  absurd  to  condemn  their  use  in  books,  particularly 
in  books  for  youth.  Still,  such  condemnailon,  with  greater  or  less 
reserve,  has  been  uttered  by  persons,  who  consider  their  opinions 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  it  shall  be  met  with  a  more 
full  reply  when  your  limits  will  permit.  Y. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ALMANAC  FOR  OCTOBT-R. 


The  languid  heata  of  summer,  and  the  unhealthy  period  of  autumn, 
are  now  past;  and  the  temperature  and  the  air  are  calculated  tn  revive 
the  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  In  those  scliuols  whose  vacatinua  are  already 
past,  the  labors  of  the  winter  may  now  be  commenced  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess. But  in  order  to  secure  these  to  tiie  full  extent,  ample  time  muat  be 
given  to  active  sports,  and  provision  must  be  made,  bj  rendering  the 
Bchoul-room  tight  and  comfortable,  and  prepHring  fuel  for  days  which  ren- 
der Sre  necessary,  to  prevent  that  chill  of  body,  and  cbaltering  of  teeth, 
-which  impair  cheerfulness,  or  lake  away  the  power  of  mental  activity. 
To  require  study  from  pupils  in  this  condition  is  tyranny  ;  and  nothing  ia 
more  absurd  than  to  regulate  the  period  of  fires  by  the  almanac,  in»tead 
ofattendtag  tn  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  state  of  the  body.  Many 
an  autumnal  fever,  and  many  a  winter's  cough,  mny  be  traced  to  ridiculous 
precision,  or  mistaken  economy  on  tftis  subject. 

Nor  is  such  a  course  always  without  moral  influence.  Dr  Combe  re- 
marks with  great  Justice  and  sarcasm,  '  What  advances  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion can  be  expected  under  the  charge  of  one,  who  says,  >■  Do  unlo  olhtra 
oi  ^u  would  be  done  by,"  and  then  leaves  his  dependants  (pupils)  to  suffer 
pain,  chilblains,  and  diseaae,  fur  «ant  of  fire  to  warm  the  room  in  which 
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they  sit;  he,  himself  coming  into  it  with  features  flushed  by  the  hettof 
the  blazing  fire  which,  for  weeks,  has  been  provided  for  comfort  in  bis  own 
apartment  ?' 

In  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  this  is  a  period  of  recess.  Liet  their 
teachers  employ  this  favorable  season  in  gaining  vigor  of  body  for  their 
winter's  labors,  and  in  laying  up  a  store  of  instruction  and  amusement  for 
their  pupils,  by  careful  observation  of  the  scenes  and  events  which  pus 
under  their  notice  ;  and  when  tiiis  point  is  effected,  let  them^  be  diligent 
in  preparing  to  teach  well,  all  that  they  attempt  to  teach. 

THE   EARTH. 

It  is  the  month  of  the  &11  of  the  leaf;  the  foliage  which  was  the  oma^ 
ment  and  shelter  of  the  trees  in  the  heat  of  summer,  is  now  about  to  drop 
as  a  useless  incumbrance,  to  allow  the  more  free  access  of  the  sun  to 
their  trunks  and  branches.  In  this,  as  in  everv  change  of  nature,  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Creator  has  not  forgotten  to  provide  pleasures  for  the  eye ;  and 
the  very  pall-bearers  of  the  year,  are  adorned  with  the  gayest  and  most 
beautiful  livery.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  branch  of  the  observation  of 
nature,  with  children,  to  collect  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  and  dry 
them  in  folds,  or  books  of  wrapping  paper ;  and  it  would  be  no  small  a^ 
dition  to  the  interest  of  such  a  collection,  if  you  could  induce  your  piqiilfl 
to  gather  those  of  each  tree  as  they  are  fading,  with  each  successive 
change,  till  they  reach  that  skeleton  state,  which  is  often  produced  by  the 
decay  of  winter. 

THE    HEAVEN'S. 

Aquarius  is  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock  m 
the  evening,  during  this  month.  Four  stars  forming  the  letter  V,  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  distinctly  pointed  out,  without  examination 
of  the  map.  Iirwiediately  beneath  them  is  the  Southern  Fish.  The  most 
beautiful  star  in  it  is  FomaUiauty  which  is  much  used  by  navigators  to 
find  their  longitude  at  sea.  East  of  the  Swan  and  the  Dolphin,  four  re- 
markable stars,  in  the  figure  of  a  square,  will  now  become  conspicuous, 
which  form  part  of  the  constellation  of  Pegasus,  or  the  flying  horse.  The 
two  eastern  stars  mark  the  equinoctial  colore  which  is  the  first  meridian 
of  the  heavens. 

Venus  is  performing  her  last  duty  as  the  evening  star,  during  this  month, 
and  will  appear  most  brilliant  at  its  close.  Herschel  will  be  on  the 
meridian  in  the  course  of  the  evenings  of  October. 

Let  your  pupils  still  keep  up  the  habit  of  observing  the  progress  of  the 
sun  by  the  shadows  at  its  rising,  noon,  and  setting.  Above  all,  let  them 
not  forget  Him  who  appoints  the  passing  seasons  in  regular  succession, 
and  let  them  read  if  they  do  not  learn,  the  beautiful  hymn  of  Thompson, 
whose  first  lines  ought  to  be  written  on  our  hearts  ; 

'  These,  as  they  change.  A)iiiighty  Father !  these. 
Are  bnt  the  varied  God.    The  rollinr  year 
Is  full  ef  thee  1 ' 
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MISCELLAN  Y. 

Addbkhis  on  £ddcatioi(. 

It  i«  gntifying  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  addresses  and  reports 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  the  various  parts  of  our  country.  We 
have  been  recently  favored  with  the  addresseii  of  the  Hev.  Stephen  Olin, 
president  of  Randolph  Macon  college  ;  the  lecture  of  Dr  Drake  before 
the  literary  convention  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Mmportaace  of  Literary  and 
Social  concert  in  the  valley  of  the  Missieslppi;'  Mr  Grimke's  address 'on 
the  Talue  and  power  of  the  Sunilay  School  Syaletn ; '  Mr  Key's  oration  at 
Bristol  college  on  '  The  power  ofliteralure  in  its  connection  with  reli- 
gion ','  Mr  Clarke's  poein  on  'The  past  and  the  present,'  delivered  at  the 
same  inatitntion  ;  the  Inaugural  address  of  Pres.  Ilabcocke'  ;  a  Sketch  of 
the  Oneida  Institute ;  a  spirited  report  of  the  Buck's  County  Society,  for  the 
advancement  of  general  education,  and  several  intoresDing  accounts  of 
private  institutionR.  All  of  them  contain  much  which  we  wish  we  could 
present  to  our  readers,  but  the  eiteni  of  our  general  subject,  and  the 
narrow  limits  to  M'hJch  we  are  confined,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
■omothing  for  the  various  classes  of  our  readers,  compels  us  to  pass  theni 
by  for  the  present,  witli  only  this  notice.  They  well  ileaerve  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  them. 

Teachers'  Course  it  Hofwti.. 
Recent  letters  from  Switzerland  informed  us  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  was  in  successful  progress,  and  that  instruction  was  giveu 
in  Religion,  Languafre,  Cliirography,  Linear  Drawini;,  Arithmetic,  Geoni' 
etrf,  the  elements  ot  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  Geo- 
ipaphy,  the  History  of  Switzerland,  Agriculture,  and  Music.  Teachers 
were  received  and  taught  gratuitously,  and  assietance  was  aSbrdcd  to  the 
families  of  those  who  were  indigent.  More  than  ahundreil  teachers  were 
ia  attendance.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  ioatitutioo  established  by 
the  state  is  continued  under  Uic  direction  of  a  person  nut  experienced  in 
teaching,  and  whose  instructions  have  met  with  great  disapprobation 
from  most  of  those  who  heard  them.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
teachers  who  frequent  it  is  small.  From  public  documents  we  find  that 
Fellenberg  was  appointed  president  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  but  has 
now  retired  from  the  office,  in  ordertodevolebimeelf  exclusively  to  Hofwyl 
and  the  cause  of  education.  We  aie  not  surprised  that  views  »o  exten- 
sive and  elevated  as  his,  should  not  meet  with  synipitthy  and  encourage- 
ment in  a  canton,  where  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  prejudices  of 
on  uncultivated  people,  are  equally  unfriendly  to  enlarged  views  of  im- 
provement    Such  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  reformers. 

>  WKSTEH5  Teachers' 

This  institution,  which  was  brieBy  described  in  our  last  years*  volume, 
IS  now  under  the  care  of  four  Professors  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
'  First  Annual  Report,'  with  which  we  have  recently  been  favored,  ia  flour- 
ishing. It  is  in  tiitee  distinct  departments  ;  a  Preparatory,  a  Teachers', 
and  a  Collegiate  Department-     Tlie  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have 


been  entered,  in  all  Ihe  Departments,  during  the  past  year,  is  110;  of 
whom  'M  were  ini^tnbera  at  Ihe  cluae  orthe  seconil  term-  A  farm  ofiuitT 
or  aeventj  acres  is  attached  to  the  eatablishmont,  for  the  agricuUuril 
labor  of  the  studenta,  and  two  work  ahnpa  for  those  who  prefer  mechaniol 
labor.  One  of  tlieac  lUO  feet  long  ia  adapted  to  thu  coopering  bueineu, 
and  will  accommodate  30  HtiidcDtd.  The  other  ehnp  ia  for  such  mechia- 
ical  labor  as  the  student  prefers.  Il  is  three  stories  high,  and  will  accan- 
modate  a  considerable  number.  Those  who  labor  in  the  cooper's  shop 
have  their  timber  and  tools  found  them,  and  receive  half  the  avails  of  theii 
merchandise.  Those  who  labor  in  the  other  shop,  furnish  their  own  tooli 
and  timber,  and  have  the  entire  avails  of  their  labor.  These  shop*  art 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons,  who  aid,  as  far  as  is  necessarj, 
these  who  work  in  them.  During  the  past  year,  44  students  have  engaged, 
more  or  less  in  manual  labor,  and  the  average  amount  of  their  earn lugs 
for  the  time  the;  have  been  employed,  is  a  fraction  over  six  cents  ax 
hour.  The  result  of  the  experience  of  this  Institution,  thue  far,  is,  that 
three  hours  labor  a  day,  will  not  impede  the  literary  progress  of  the 
student. 


E    U.-d 
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We  have  collected  from  the  Baltimore,  Charleslown,  and  other  papen, 

the  following  account  of  this  interesting  Institution. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  branches  or  ward  Lyceums,  and  these  into  de- 
partments, such  as  ladles',  mothers',  teachers',  apprentices,'  and  seameoa' 
lyceums.  These  last  are  again  subdivided  into  classes- 
One  of  the  most  useful  departmenta,  it  is  thought,  will  bellie  ladies'  lyce- 
ums, in  their  operations  for  the  improvement  of  girls  who  are  now,  to  a  la- 
mentable extent,  acquiring  bad  habits  in  the  schools  which  they  attend.  One 
of  the  first  steps  contemplated  Is  to  asceitain  what  number  of  children 
there  are  in  the  city  who  do  not  attend  school,  the  causes  of  their  neglect, 
the  best  methods  of  hringine  them  within  the  pale  of  their  insIrnctioD. 
what  instruction  they  most  heed,  die. 

The  plan  of  instruction  about  to  be  commenced  b;  the  ladies,  is  to  ea- 
tahlish  weekly  schools,  in  which  noedle-worh  will  be  particularly  attended 
to  by  all  the  girls,  together  with  reading,  writing,  and  such  other  studies 
as  their  age  or  other  circumstances  may  render  proper.  A  few  schools 
for  adult  females,  where  they  arc  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
are  already  in  operation ;  and  more  it  Is  expected,  will  be  commenced, 
afler  the  present  season. 

The  Curator^  of  the  Baltimore  Union  Lyceum,  are  about  making 
arrangements,  on  the  one  hand,  for  securing  the  efforts  of  the  schools,  in 
collecting  specimens  of  Natural  History  ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  exchang- 
ing them  and  other  specimens,  with  similar  societies.  The  Board  arc 
about  to  assign  the  subject  of  Natural  History  to  three  or  four  of  their 
nnmber,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  collect  and  exchange  specimens, 
or  rather  to  put  the  schoola  in  the  way  to  do  it.  All  the  lahor,  both  of 
collecting  and  exchanging,  can  be  done  by  tads,  aided,  in  some  of  the 
specimens,  by  the  misses  in  the  schools.  In  the  room  of  the  society  there 
are,  at  present,  several  thousand  geological  specimens,  collected  princi- 
pally by  the  boys  in  some  of  llie  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  ail  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
same  object. 
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WOBCEBTBK   HaHGAI.    L*B0R    ScBOOb. 

This  inatitution  appears  to  be  flouhahing.  The  examinBtioD  at  the 
close  oflhe  first  term  is  reprcBenled  to  have  been  highly  eatiaftctory. 
Mr  Bailey,  late  a  member  of  Brown  (Jniveraity  ia  the  teacher.  The  second 
term  ia  about  to  commeDce  under  favorable  auspicea. 

EoDCATtan  in  Misboori. 

Within  a  few  moDths  past,  there  have  been  severBl  interesting  move- 
toentd  among  the  people  in  several  counties  in  Missouri,  in  favor  of  Edu- 
cation and  common  achooU.  Several  sasociations  have  been  organised, 
and  Among  the  rest,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens,  at  Loutre  Island  Academy, 
oa  Ihe  fourth  of  Jultf,  one  by  the  name  of  the  Loutrt  hland  Edvcation 
6bctety. 

The  object  of  this  Society,  as  we  perceive  from  their  conatitution,  is 
'  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  teaching,  and  to  seek  out 
and  circulate  informntion  upon  this  subject.'  They  are  to  meet  quarlerly. 
At  the  meeting  above  mentioned,  among  several  important  resolutions 
pftsaed,  were  several  which  contemplate  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  society  to  visit  various  literary  institutions ;  meetings  of  cili- 
sens  in  different  parts  of  Warren  county,  on  the  subject  of  education ; 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  aeveral  counties  in  the  etate  for  the 
fonnstioD  of  a  atate  society. 

MovEBGNTs  in  Illihois. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist  that  most  of  the  csiDdi- 
dates  for  the  legislature,  during  the  late  contest  in  Illinois,  have  come  out 
decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  a  system  of  common  schoolB. 
Prom  this  circumstance  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer  concludes  that  something 
efficient  will  be  done  at  the  next  session.  We  hope  that  time  will  show 
his  expectations  to  be  well  founded. 

We  observe  also  m  another  number  of  the  same  spirited  paper,  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  subject  of  lyceumaand  lyceumaem- 
inaries,  and  recommending  an  education  convention  to  be  held  through- 
out the  Union,  on  the  firat  Wednesday  of  November  next.  In  pursuance 
ofthe  general  train  of  remark  of  Mr  Holbrook,  the  editor  suggests  the 
importance  of  a  Slate  Education  Convention  at  Vaadotia,  the  firat  Friday 
of  December  next  ;  which  is  also  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
lllinoiB  Institute  of  Bducation. 

pRTERBono'  Mahital  Lahok  School. 

This  is  an  institution  for  young  men  of  color,  established  at  Peterbor- 
ough, Madison  County,  N.  Y.  by  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  It  originated  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  whites  to  elevate  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter ofthe  colored  people,  and  is  intended  to  afford  advantages  for  obtain- 
iag  either  a  good  common  or  a  classical  education.  The  teacher  is  Mr 
C.  Grant,  formerly  Principal  of  Whilesborough  Academy. 

Mr  Smith  provides,  at  his  own  expense,  instructors,  books,  stationary, 
rooms,  bedding,  fuel,  lights,  and  boarding;  as  a  partial  compensation  for 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  labor  four  hourf,  daily,  in  some  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  employment.  Labor  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  day,  upon  the  average,  for  each  student.  The  student  fur- 
nishes his  own  clothing. 

The  living  ofthe  pupils  is  very  plain.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  is  allowed 
them,  and  they  have  moat  but  once  a.  day.    They  sleep  on  mattresaea  of 
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straw.  They  do  their  own  cooking  and  washing,  under  the  superinten- 
dence ofa  respectable  colored  woman,  who  was  formerly,  for  many  years, 
in  the  family  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  of  Conn.  This  labor,  however  niakes  a 
part  of  the  four  hours  per  day.  Every  scholar,  on  entering  this  school,  is 
required  to  subscribe  a  promise  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks^ 
including  cider  and  strong  beer ;  and  also  from  tobacco  in  every  form. 
There  is  a  reading  table  in  the  school-room,  supplied  with  many  periodical 
publicaticms.  Accommodations  are  furnished,  thus  far,  for  only  eighteen 
students ;  none  of  whom  are  received  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Telescopes. 

Mr  A  mass  Holcomb,  of  South  wick,  Mass.  has  been  enga^d,  several 
years,  in  the  construction  of  1'elescopes.  He  is  a  self-taught  man,  and 
has  at  length  brought  his  instruuients  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
H.  does  probably  what  no  other  man  has  ever  done,  casts  and  grinds  his 
mirrors  and  lenses,  makes  the  tubes,  and  founds  and  fits  all  the  mountings 
and  finishings. 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
that  one  of  these  telescopes,  of  six  feet  focal  distance,  has  been  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  HerschelV 
great  telescope,  which  required  the  observer  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  look  directly  into  the  speculum.  It  was  compared  with  two 
fine  English  telescopes,  and  was  found  much  superior.  The  waved  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  around  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  yet  land  objects  could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  short  dis- 
tance  of  a  quarter  ofa  mile.  The  committee  state  that  Mr  Holcomb  can 
furnish  for  $100,  with  plain  mounting,  or  for  150  to  200  with  more  expen- 
sive mounting,  telescopes,  whose  performance  equals  that  of  Gregorians 
and  Achromatics  hitherto  imported  into  the  country  at  an  expense  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Academical  Aifo  Southern  Journal  of  Educatioii. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  orbituary  of  another  periodical  on  education. 
*The  Academician,'  which  has  been  struggling  for  an  existence  nearly  a 
year,  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage.  The  editor  has 
felt  himself  gradually  compelled  to  adapt  his  paper  to  that  popular  taste^ 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  sober  discussion  of  important  topics  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  must  needs  be  gratified  bv  a  large  proportion  of 
light  reading,  as  the  modern  palate  must  be  tickled  by  dainties  in  the 
place  of  wholesome  and  solid  food.  We  had  fain  hoped  tliat  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  would  have  sustained  a 
journal  of  only  eight  semimonthly  pages,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education  and  instruction ;  and  abovn  all,  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to 
perish  in  its  very  infancy.  But  thus  it  is.  Periodicals  on  trifling  or  com- 
paratively unimportant  subjects  receive  the  cheerful  and  liberal  patronage 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands ;  especially  if  they  will  enlist 
in  the  service  of  sect  or  party,  while  those  which  aim  at  giving  solid  and 
useful  instruction  on  the  highest  interests  of  man  are  suffered  to  languish 
and  die.  Parents  and  teachers !  guardians  of  the  republic  !  onght  these 
things  so  to  be  ? 

Female  Education  in  Greece* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Troy  and  other  co-operating  Societies  for  tlifr 
advancement  of  Female  Education  in  Greece,  was  held  m  this  city  on  tlifr 
20th  inst    After  an  anthem,  suitable  for  the  occasion,  waa  sung  by  the 
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choir,  and  prsTcra  bjr  the  Rev.  Mr  Paddock,  ■  Report  of  die  pnst  transac- 
tionis  or  the  Societies,  from  Mrs  Kmma  Willard,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Troy  Society,  was  alao  read  i>y  hitn.  A  Poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Sigourney,  written  for  the  meetine,  was  read  by  Mr  I'.  H.  Vail.  We 
regiet  that  ill  health  prevented  Miss  Beecher  from  preparing  her  antici- 
pated address.  The  concludiDg  prayer  wan  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton. 
A  liberal  collection  was  taken  up,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  Society. 

JVuruncA  Couritr, 
Ihphovekeht  ik  Africa. 

Africa  presents  a  recent  example  of  invention  aimilar  to  that  of  the 
Chernkeefl.  'The  Vey  people,'  says  a  miasionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Uisaionary  Herald,  ■  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
imienttd  a  tytUm  of  loriling  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  we  have  yet  seen  ;  in  which,  although  it  is  not  mors  thin  two 
jFcars  since  it  WH8  invented,  they  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  resemble  the  Hebrew  letters, others 
Greek ;  but  all  of  them,  except  thoae  reaembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
fanciful.  The  alphabet  is  stfUoiiG.'  In  the  last  point  it  lesembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was  described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  lind  that  the  people  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
sirous of  icAooIt.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
of^n  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given;  and  atler  travelling  200  milea,  the  Americans  received  & 
moasage  reminding  them  of  this  promise !  And  yet,  tliousands  of  parents 
in  oar  own  country,  and  of  our  own  color,  are  willing  that  their  children 
ehould  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  very  encouraging. 
Teachers  ii 


A  native  Hindoo  paper  slater,  that  two  students  have  recently  been 
selected  from  the  Hindoo  College,  and  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  teachers 
of  the  English  Language,  in  the  Nizamut  College,  and  that  the  natives 
At  Santipore  are  desirous  of  engaging  a  well  qualilieit  teacher,  either 
christian  or  native,  to  reestablish  a  deserted  English  school  among  them. 

COLLEOE     OF     TUE    pBOPAOAnDA     lit    RoME. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Roman  College  of  missions,  in  providing 
instruction  and  boobs  in  every  language  of  the  world,  deserves  the  imita- 
tion of  Protestants.  At  a  recent  public  recitation,  speeches  were  made  in 
thirlytwo  langiiagea.  The  Chaldee,  SamBrilan,  Syria,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Bthiopic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian,  German,  Highland  Scotch,  Irish, 
Persian,  Curdic,  Enghsh,  French,  Sic,  were  recited  or  spoken  by  slndenta, 
generally  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  tlicy  are  vernacular  or  best 
understood. 

HOTTEBTOT    SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  there 
are  eight  schools,  containing  Rve  hundred  Hottentot  children.  It  is  stated 
by  the  superintendent  that '  they  are  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  capac- 
ity,' but  '  shrewd,  lively,  intelligent  and  good-tempered,'  and  moat  of  the 
■chools  arc  taught  by  HoHenlot  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendent! If  the  '  brutish  Hottentot '  as  he  was  once  termed,  is  found, 
on  cultivation,  capable  of  being  a  useful  school -master,  is  it  not  time  to 
subject  our  prejudices  against  the  African  race  to  the  teat  of  thorough 
impartial  experiment  ? 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Intellectual  and  Practical  Singing-Book  ;  embracing  the  Ele* 
ments  of  Vocal  Music,  and  a  Selection  of  Pleasing  and  Popular 
Tunes,  designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  particularly  the  Children 
connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church :  also,  for  Teachers  and  Sunday  Schools  in  general.  Bj 
Charles  Dingley.      New- York  .  N.  B.  Holmes.     1834.     pp.  80. 

This  little  work  adopts,  to  some  extent,  the  Pestalozzian  plan  ;  and  far 
surpasses  in  simplicity  any  of  the  ordinary  elementary  books  for  children. 
We  think,  however,  it  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, especially  in  the  rapid  progress  required,  and  in  the  introduction  and 
explanation  of  technical  terms.  We  hope  that  this  very  circumstanGe 
may  be  a  means  of  introducing  a  more  rational  method  of  instruction  into 
schools  where  a  system  completely  inductive  would  not  be  received. 

The  Family  Minstrel.  A  semi-monthly  Newspaper.  By  Charles 
Dingley.     New- York. 

This  new  periodical  is  designed  to  excite  and  gratify  the  taste  for 
Music  of  a  social  and  religious  kind,  and  to  advocate  its  introduction  as  t 
branch  of  study  in  all  our  seminaries,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university  and  its  important  religious  influence.  Each  number  is  to  con- 
tain from  two  to  four  pieces  of  music,  adapted  to  the  school  and  the  family, 
which  is  intended  to  be  of  a  medium  character,  between  the  light  and 
frivolous,  and  the  solemn  and  devotional.  We  are  much  gratined  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  editor  expressed  in  the  first  number,  and  cordially 
wish  success  to  the  enterprise.    The  terms  are  $3  ;  or  $2  in  advance. 

The  Third  Class  Reader.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Younger 
Classes  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson, 
late  Principal  of  the  Adams  Grammar  School,  Boston.  Boston  : 
Russell,  Odiome  6l  Metcalf.     1&34.     18mo,  pp.  160. 

In  a  former  number  we  have  expressed  the  pleasure  we  found  in  ex- 
amining the  *  First'  and  *  Second  Class  Reader,*  by  the  same  author. 
The  present  work  is  designed  for  the  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  affords 
the  same  evidence  of  experience  and  taste,  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. There  is  much  that  is  instructive  combined  with  many  amusmg 
lessons,  and  the  selections  are  unusually  simple  in  their  style.  The 
moral  tendency  is  excellent,  but  we  could  wish  to  see  more  lessons  of 
an  elevating  religious  tendency,  like  those  found  in  the  previous  works, 
in  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  most  susceptible  years  of  childhood. 

The  Mother's  Friend;  or  Familiar  Directions  for  Forming  the 
Mental  and  Moral  Habits  of  Young  Children.  New- York  :  I^avitt, 
Lord,  6l  Co.    Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1834.    ]8mo,  pp.  240. 

This  volume  is  a  republication  of  an  Enf^Iish  work,  selected  and  edited  by 
Mr  Abbott,  as  one  of  a  seriesi  Its  chief  object  is  <  to  show  how  good  principles 
in  the  heart  are  to  be  carried  out  to  amiable  and  praiseworthy  manners  aod  habits.* 
It  is  simple  aod  uopretendioe  in  its  character,  and  without  those  numerous  illus- 
trations  which  excite  so  mud  interest  in  the  original  works  of  Mr  Abbott;  but  it 
is  full  of  valuable  principles  and  maxims,  which  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
close  observation  in  the  nursery  itself  *  Early  associations,'  *  Justice  and  Gener- 
osity,' *■  Manners,  and  Order,'  '  Early  Lessons,  and  Amusements,*  *  Rewards  and 
Punishments,' '  The  Nursery  Maid  *  are  among  the  titles  of  its  chapters,  and  will 
furnish  some  idea  of  its  contents.  We  find  the  gpirit  of  the  editor  mrcmi^KNit  the 
work,  but  we  do  not  find  any  ^f  bis  own  peculiar  religious  views,  except  in  the 
cooclttding  chapter  on  *  Religious  InstructioD.' 
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REVIEW   OF   CO!HB£'3    PnYSIOLOGY. 

The  PrincipUi  of  Phytiology  applitd  to  tht  prtttrration  of  Heallli,  and  the 
iviprovemtnl  of  Physical  liml  .Moilal  EdueaUan.  By  A.irHEW  Conae, 
M.  D^  Fellow  ot  ti.e  Rcjyul  CoIIpsr  of  Phypiciaiia  of  Edinburgh. 
NvtvYurk:  Hurjiur  &  Brocliera.     m».     l^tiio.pii.  391. 

It  is  more  than  four  years  since  we  began  in  iliis  work,  to  press 
the  subject  of  Piiyaical  Edncaiion  ii|H)n  the  community  ;  to  urge 
them  to  consider  the  mulual  connection  and  dependence  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  the  conseqiieiices  which  have  resuhed,  and  which 
still  result  from  overlooking  this  connection  in  practice.  We  have 
been  sustained  in  our  views,  by  many  of  the  most  able  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  seve- 
ral interesting  books  on  the  same  general  subject.  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  as  related  to  esiemal  objects,"  by  George  Combe, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh ;  "The  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on 
Health,"  by  Dr.  Brigham,  of  Hartford ;  "  The  Principles  of 
Physiology  applied  to  the  preservation  of  Health,"  by  Dr. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  of 
Kentucky,  are  among  this  number.  In  addition  to  this,  three 
school  books,  "The  Anaioinicnl  Class  Book,"  by  Dr.  Smith ; 
"The  Outlines  of  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Hayward;  and  "The 
House  I  live  in,"  an  allegorical  description  of  the  human  frame, 
by  Dr.  Alcolt,  have  appeared  in  Boston ;  and  a  fourth  work  of 
this  same  general  character  is  espect^d  from  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cin- 
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cinnat!.  We  might  also  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  manf 
valuable  lectures  and  addresses  on  this  subject,  especially  at  Coo- 
ventions  of  Teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  delivered,  and  the  many  manual  labor  schools  which 
have  been  established. 

We  had  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  reviewino^  another 
of  the  same  general  tendency,  the  recent  interesting  work  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Combe,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  a  popular  kind, 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  physiology  ;  but  ill  health  has  compelled 
us  to  relinquish  the  hope.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  have 
received  an  article,  which  we  can  present  as  cordially  as  if  it  were 
our  own,  and  in  which  we  preserve  the  editorial  style  which  we 
have  ceased  to  admit  in  the  articles  of  others,  since  our  early  as- 
sociates have  been  couipelled,  one  after  another,  to  leave  us. 


"The  phrase  *  physical  education,'  in  the  title  page  of  any 
book,"  said  a  friend  not  long  since,  "  is  alone  sufficient  to  secure 
it  a  favorable  reception."  But  lie  was  mistaken.  The  philosopher 
Locke,  who  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  a  '  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a  happy 
state  in  this  world,"  might  have  advanced  the  same  opinion,  and 
with  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  sound  body,  nothing 
w^ould  have  been  more  natural.  Yet  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  every  friend  of  physical  education,  both  before  and  since 
the  days  of  Locke,  must,  it  seems  to  us,  lead  to  a  far  different 
conclusion.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  assured  that  the  subject  has 
not  obtained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  public  mind.  There  is  yet 
a  propensity  almost  every  where  to  exalt  the  intellect,  and  leave 
the  body  to  shift  for  itself;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  press  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  are  resolved  never  to 
cease  from  doing  so,  till  they  cease  from  their  earthly  labors,  are 
still  regarded  as  enthusiastic  or  visionary. 

It  is  this  view,  among  many  others,  that  induces  us  to  welcome 
the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
by  Dr.  Combe.  The  interesting,  we  might  say  captivating,  man- 
ner, in  which  the  subjects  of  that  work  are  treated,  and  the  wide 
circulation  which  the  manner  of  its  publication  almost  inevitably 
secures,  have  led  us  to  hope  that  it  will  do  more  towards  awaken- 
ing the  public  mind,  than  any  other  work  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
the  abler  one,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  not  excepted.  We  hope  so, 
because  it  will  be  read  by  more  individuals  than  any  previous  work  ; 
and  its  style  is  more  of  a  popular  cast  than  any  kindred  work 
which  has  been  published,  either  before  or  since.  Dr.  Combe  is 
evideutly  no  visionary ;  and  his  work  will  do  much,  we  trust,  to 
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relieve  others  who  bave  used  language  no  stronger  than  his,  from 
that  imputation. 

"Socitfiy  Rnioris,"  »».vb  he,  "iiniler  tlie  lood  of  suffering  inflicted  by 
CBiHtes  BUiH-eiilible  of  rumoval,  but  left  in  o|>erMiiun  in  consequence  of  cur 
uiuu'i|uaiuiaii<:e  wirli  our  own  etriiclure,  niiil  oflhe  relalionB  cf  tlie  dilTer- 
eut  linns  of  llic  •yaieiu  to  each  other,  an<l  tn  cxiernul  ohjc-t:la.  Every 
medical  hinn  niusi  hHve  fult  and  tumenteil  tlie  ipiorance  bo  gen Rralty  prev- 
alent ill  repnrd  til  tbu  Bini[>lest  fuiiclious  of  the  animal  Hyaiein,  ntid  ilie 
(ronaeqiieiil  nbaeuce  of  judicious  co-operaliun  nf  friends  in  the  rare  and 
cure  of  [lie  sick.  From  unnc<|iiuimHuce  wjih  the  cominouosl  facts  in 
pliyHolngy,  or  incapability  of  a|iprcciulin(t  their  im|iortance,  men  of  much 
goo<l  seiwe  in  OTcry  odi«r  rea|(eci,  not  only  subject  iliemsolvea  unwittingly 
lo  the  active  causes  of  disease,  but  pve  their  sanction  to  laws  and  prac- 
tii*a  deMruetiTB  eniinlly  to  life  and  nioralliy,  which,  if  they  bbw  tliem  in 
tbi'ir  true  liglil,  they  would  ahrink  from  countenuncing  in  ihe  slightest 
degree." 

He  then  goes  on  to  adduce  examples  in  support  of  his  position. 
The  heated  nnd  impure  atmosphere  of  fuclories,  cabins  of  vessels, 
hospitals,  iaiis,and  those  jails  of  mind, — school  rooms,  —  with  the 
unreasonable  tasking  of  the  body  which  exists  in  factories,  the  almost 
universal  monallly  among  infants,  with  those  daily  abuses  of  the 
Ititigs  and  otbervilal  organs  of  the  body  which  every  medical  man 
sees  and  deplores,  are  among  the  evils  to  which  he  would  direct 
ihe  public  atiemion. 

Dr.  Comhe  adverts,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  lo  those  anoma- 
lies in  practical  life,  in  the  case  of  individuals  little  accustomed, 
while  in  health,  to  observe  or  reflect  on  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  and  modes  of  life  in  disturbing  the  action  of  the 
various  animal  functions,  but  at  the  same  lime  easily  and  deeply 
impressed  by  all  cxtrtiordinarij  occurrences  affecting  them. 

"One  cause  of  such  nnotnalona  conduct,"  ho  observes,  "is  the  dange- 
rous and  |irevalt-ni  fallocy  of  supiKwinglbal  becauxe  dorine  mischief  does 
not  inifnnfJ^  follow  every  breach  of  an  organic  low,  iioTiarm  has  been  done." 
"  What  is  more  common,"  he  adds,  "  than  to  hear  a  dyspeptic  invalid,  who 
seeks  to  graiify  his  palare,  say  that  vc5eiables,(cruileone8)  for  example,  or  , 
pastry,  or  heavy  pitddingn,  do  not  disagree  with  him,  as  he  ate  them  an 
euch  II  day,  and  ex{>erienced  no  inconvenience  from  them?  And  Ihe 
same  in  reicnrd  to  late  hours,  healed  rooms,  insufficient  clothing,  and  all 
other  sources  of  bud  hcaltli."  •  •  •  "  "Aa  the  breach 
of  the  Inw  is  iimiieil  in  extent,  and  becomea  serious  by  the  frequency 
of  lis  repetitioti,  miher  ihaii  by  n  single  act,  so  la  the  punislimenl 
prediial  in  its  inflii-tion,  and  slow  in  msnifesting  its  accumulated  effects ; 
and  ihiH  very  gnidntioa,  and  the  distance  of  time  at  which  the  full 
pff>:ct  is  pmthiceil,  are  the  reasons  why  man,  in  his  ignorance,  so  often 
foils  to  trace  the  connection  bclwei'n  liii<  conduct  in  life,  and  his  broken 
beahh.  But  the  connection  sMbBiNla,  although  he  docs  not  regard  it;  ond 
the  accumulated  cousequences  come  upon  biin  when  be  least  expects 
ibein." 

Ag^in  the  Doctor  adverts  to  the  indispensable  importance  of 
pure  air,  aod  the  injurious  coRsetjuences  which  oRen  slowly,  but 
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always  certainly  follow  from  every  exposure  to  the  bad  air  of 
heated  rooms,  or  crowded  parties,  theatres,  churches,  or  school 
rooms. 

How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  teacher  and  nurse 
in  the  land  would  read — and  not  only  read,  but  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  Dr.  C.'s  remarks  on  this  subject.  Especially  impor- 
tant is  it  to  those  teachers  who  have  the  charge  of  large  numbers 
of  very  young  pupils  in  the  confined  rooms  of  our  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  these  situations,  teachers  are  generally  satisfied, 
if  no  immediate  inconvenience  is  perceived  ;  and  yet  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Combe,  if  the  air  be  impure  in  any  degree,  suffering 
must  sooner  or  later  follow,  even  though  no  individual  on  eartb 
,  should  ever  be  able  to  trace  the  evil  consequences  to  their  legiti- 
mate source. 

It  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  ventilate  school  rooms  when  the 
air  becomes  perceptibly  injurious,  as  teachers  are  accustomed  to 
do.  So  far  they  do  well.  But  to  make  their  own  feelings  the 
test  of  security,  is  wrong,  for  two  reasons.  1st.  The  bad  air, 
especially  the  carbonic  acid,  made  by  breathing,  will  be  found  in 
greatest  abundance  nearest  the  floor.  So  that  while  the  teacher 
himself  may  range  above  it,  in  a  better  atmosphere,  the  pupik 
may  be  inhaling,  at  every  breath,  the  seeds  of  disease  and  prema- 
ture dissolution.  2d,  Neither  the  feelings  of  teacher  or  pupil,  at 
the  time,  are  any  certain  test  of  the  security  of  either. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  ; — a  difficulty  which  mere  preaching  to 
instructors,  will,  we  fear,  never  remove.  Tlie  teacher  must  be 
induced  to  study  his  own  constitution,  and  its  laws,  and  relations. 
Until  this  is  effected,  but  little  is  done.  Teachers  are  told  of 
their  danger  and  the  danger  of  their  pupils ;  they  assent,  but  do 
not  feel.  They  must  study  the  organic  laws,  as  Dr.  C.  calls  them, 
for  themselves ;  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  hope  much 
from  Dr.  C.'s  book,  because  we  are  confident  many  parents  and 
teachers  will  read  it,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  a  farther  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  same  subjects. 

But  not  only  will  the  work  be  likely  to  interest  parents  and 
teachers,  and  lead  them  to  a  judicious  method  of  managing  those 
who  are  committed  to  their  charge  ;  —  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
it  will  do  much  for  every  individual  who  peruses  it,  in  aiding  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Much  is  said,  in  these  days,  of  the  im- 
portance of  self-education,  and  of  the  work  never  being  finished  ; 
but  there  are  none  of  the  three  great  departments  of  education,  in 
which  more  can  be,  and  should  be  done  by  the  adult,  than  in  physi- 
cal self-education. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  subject  of  cutaneous  exhala- 
tioD.    The  surface  of  a  middling  sized  body  b  usually  estimated 
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St  about  tifieen  superficial  feet.  In  a  slate  of  health,  every  part 
of  liiis,  excepting,  of  course,  those  small  porlions  covered  with 
nails,  is  pierced  with  lillle  holes,  and  is  constantly  cinilting  vapor, 
in  a  quantity  that  would  astonish  many  who  have  not  attended  lo 
the  subjeci.  It  is,  nioreover,  a  fact  well  estabUshed,  that  the  in- 
lemal  surface  of  the  lungs,  which  is  about  as  extensive  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  exhales,  also,  a  moisture  like  the  skin;  and  that 
when  [his  exhalation  is  checked  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  an 
increased  task  is  imposed  ou  the  lun^s.     Dr.  Combe  says:  — 

"  We  finil  ilie  skin  endowed  with  the  im|Kirtant  charge  of  removing 
from  the  ByHtoiri,  nbout  twenty  ouiiccb"  uf  wusie  matter  every  twenty-four 
lioiire ;  and  when  wo  coiutiilcr  that  the  qiiniitity  not  unly  in  grent,  hut  U 
sent  forth  iM  bo  divided  a  alnie  as  lu  be  inviifibte  la  the  eye,  and  ihal  the 
whole  of  it  is  giveo  out  by  the  very  minute  ramificatiotiii  of  the  blooit  ves- 
sels of  the  akin,  we  perceive  at  once  why  these  are  so  extremely  nume- 
roua  that  a  piti's  point  cannot  touch  any  spot  without  piercing  them  ;  and 
vre  aee  an  atn|ile  reason  why  cheulced  |>ers|t]ratioa  should  jirove  so  detri- 
meninl  to  liealtli, — becauat^,  for  every  twenty-four  houra  ilnring  which 
such  a  Blute  continui-'s,  we  inu^I  either  have  twenty  ounces  of  uselese  and 
hurtful  msuer  arcumulaiingin  the  Iwdy,  or  have  some  of  the  other  organs 
of  excretion  grievously  overtasked;  whiuh  obviously  cannot  happen  with- 
out ditiiurbing  ilicir  regularity  and  well  being.  People  know  the  fuel,  and 
wonder  it  Bhniild  b«  an,  thnt  I'old  applied  to  the  akin,  or  continued  expo- 
etire  in  a  cold  Hay,  oAen  produires  a  bowel  caiii|ilaint,  a  severe  cold  in  the 
chest,  or  iuflammBlion  of  some  internal  organ  ;  but  were  they  taught,  as 
lliey  ought  lo  be,  the  einiciure  and  uses  of  iheir  own  bodies,  they  would 
radier  woniler  that  it  did  nut  always  produce  one  uf  these  e^cts." 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  is  a  very  full  and 
interesiing  account  of  baihiiig,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  cold,  tepid, 
warm  and  va|)or.  The  author  insists  on  bathing,  in  some  fonn  or 
other,  as  iitdUpensable  to  all,  at  all  leasoiu  ;  and  in  all,  or  nearly 
all  climates.  His  directions  are  ao  minute,  as  well  as  clear,  that 
none,  we  should  think,  need  mistake,  in  regard  to  their  applica- 
tion to  lits  owti  case.  Those  who  are  unable  to  sustain,  or  are 
obviously  not  beneGited  by  the  cold  bath,  should  use  the  warm  or 
tepid.  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  best  for  general  use,  especially 
in  the  cold  season,  and  in  cold  climates.  Sometimes,  where  the 
cold  bath  in  the  common  form  cannot  be  borne,  or  enjoyed,  the 
shower  bath  produces  the  happiest  effects  ;  and  for  those  who  arc 
not  robust,  daily  sponging  of  the  body  with  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, or  salt  water,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cold  bathing.  Fric- 
tion of  the  skin  is  also  highly  commended.  We  should  be  glad 
to  transcribe  the  whole  chapter,  but  as  our  limits  do  not  permit, 
we  must  content  ourselves  witli  here  and  there  a  striking  extract. 
The  following  is  not  only  striking,  but  important ;  and  rather 
amusing  :>^ 
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*'  If  one  tenth  of  the  pereeveriDg  attention  and  labor  hefltowed  to  to 
much  purpose  in  rubbing  clown  and  currying  the  skins  of  horses,  were 
bestowed  by  the  human  race  in  keeping  themselves  in  good  condition,  and 
a  little  attention  were  paid  to  diet  and  clothing, — colds,  nervous  diseases, 
and  stomach  complaints  would  cease  to  form  so  large  an  item  in  the  cata- 
logue of  human  miseries.  Man  studies  the  nature  of  other  animals,  and 
adapts  his  conduct  to  their  constitution ;  himself  alone  he  continues  igno- 
rant of,  and  neglects.  He  considers  himself  not  t^uhject  to  the  laws  of 
organization  which  regulate  the  functions  of  the  inferior  animals ;  but  this 
conclusion  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  pride." 

We  have  had  before  our  eyes,  during  the  present  season,  a  full 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  ioregoing  remarks.  Every 
day,  while  the  hot  season  lasted,  have  the  horses  of  a  gentleman 
in  this  vicinity  been  taken  to  a  brook,  in  full  vievv  of  our  own 
window,  and  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed,  while  we  are  well 
assured  that  neither  the  groom  nor  the  master  hqs  washed  bis  own 
body  in  water  once  a  month.  And  there  are  thousands  who 
never  do  it  once  in  their  whole  lives. 

While  all  the  various  forms  of  bathing  may  be  used  in  such  a 
manner,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  as  to  prove  salutary, 
Dr.  C.  does  not  deny  that  any  of  them  may,  by  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention, produce  the  opposite  effects.  He  therefore  devotes  much 
of  this  chapter  to  the  task  of  showing  when  and  under  what  cir^ 
cumstances,  one  or  another  kind  is  indicated.  Most  of  his  rules 
are  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  which  have  formerly  been 
expressed  in  this  work,  under  the  heads,  Cold  Bathing,  Swim- 
ming, &c. ;  though  much  more  varied  and  extended,  and  more 
fully  illustrated  by  cases  and  anecdotes. 

The  uses  and  abuses  of  dress  ;  its  results,  in  particular  to  the 
skin ;  the  effects  of  the  various  forms  of  exercise, — walking,  rid- 
ing, sailing,  &c.— on  the  skin,  and  of  course  on  a  free  perspira- 
tion, also  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  work.  The  use  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  in  cold  climates,  and  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon mistakes  which  prevail  in  regnrd  to  dressing  thinly  with  a 
view  to  harden  ourselves  against  the  evil  effects  of  changes  of 
temperature,  are  most  clearly  and  ably  shown.  We  have  one 
extract  to  make  on  wet  feet.  The  remarks  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, though  the  author  evidently  had  in  view  the  inmates  of 
school  rooms,  factories,  &cc. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  a  person  in  ordinary  health  may  walk  about  or 
work  in  the  open  air,  with  wet  feet,  for  hours  together,  without  injury, 
provided  he  put  on  dry  stockings  and  shoes  immediately  on  coming  home. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  the  mere  state  of  wetness  that  causes  tlie  evil,  but  the 
check  to  perspiration,  and  the  unequal  flistrihution  of  blood  totwhich  the 
accompanying  coldness  gives  rise.  Wet  and  damp  ore  more  unwhole- 
some when  applied  to  the  feet  than  when  they  affect  other  parts,  chiefly 
because  they  receive  a  large  supply  of  blood  to  carry  on  a  high  degree  of 
penpinilkNii  and  because  their  distance  from  the  heart  or  ceotro  or  circu- 
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Inlinn  iliminishes  the  foree  with  nhich  litis  is  rnrried  on,  and  thus  IcDves 
tbein  more  susceptible  of  iiijiiry  froin  externHl  cnuses." 

Several  chapters  of  this  interestlnir  work  treat  of  muscular 
action,  and  of  tbe  taws  relating  to  it.  The  appropriate  time, 
place,  and  kind  of  exercise,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  latter  to 
the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  the  varying  employments  of 
individiiais,  are  pointed  out  in  the  most  adinirahle  manner.  One 
chapter  of  more  than  forty  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  lungs  and  the  various  functions  which  they  perform,  or  in 
which  they  are  concerned;  on  pure  air,  and  the  importance  of 
ventilation  ;  and  on  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  the  precautions 
which  are  required  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  tliem. 
One  of  the  closing  chapters  treats  of  the  hrain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  the  connection  heiween  the  mind  and  the  brain  ;  and  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  health  of  both  can  be  preserved. 
This  last  portion  of  the  work  is  especially  itnporlanl  lo  the  eeden- 
tary  and  studious. 

But  our  readers  must  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Combe's 
book  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  and  a  few  insulated  extracts. 
The  whole  work  should  be  read,  again  and  again.  It  will  riclily 
repay  the  labor;  and  if  what  we  have  here  said  slinuld  he  the 
means,  in  any  degree,  of  bringinfj  it  into  more  extensive  notice, 
and  lead  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is 
all  we  expect,  and  all  we  could  desire.  Dr.  C.  seems  to  regard 
the  present  universal  ignorance  of  the  human  frame,  as  in  some 
degree  pardonable,  because  it  is  not  voluntary  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  flood  of  light  which  has  recently  been  poured  on  the 
subject,  especially  by  the  work  in  question,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
no  parent  or  teacher  can  longer  justly  plead  involuntary  ignorance  ? 
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The  true  inquiry  respecting  these  tribes,  is  not,  whether  the 
duty  of  instructing  them  be  an  imperious  one,  but  how  this  duty 
can  be  most  speedily,  usefully  and  efficiently  performed.  And 
the  question,  wliich  we  take  to  be  the  pressing  one,  in  the  present 
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condition  of  Christian  operations,  is,  whether  there  be  any  thing, 
in  the  condition  and  dispersion  of  the  Indians j  which  requires  a 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  means  of  instruction,  or  whether  the 
ordinary  modes  should  be  exclusively  pursued. 

On  this  point  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  rather  from  the 
results  of  personal  observation,  than  from  preconceived  theoiy. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  with  us,  when  we  regarded  the  coDversioD 
of  an  adult  Indian,  as  an  anomaly  in  religion.  The  course  of  mis- 
sionary exertions,  on  the  frontiers,  has  brought  numerous  examples 
of  such  conversions  before  us.  It  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
observing,  that  the  plain  and  striking  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  declared  to  them,  in  a  language  which  they  understand, 
with  as  promising  prospects  of  their  being  understood  and  assented 
to,  and  adopted  as  the  governing  axioms  of  life,  as  to  other  classes 
of  individuals,  not  farther  advanced  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. Coming,  as  these  doctrines  do,  to  their  minds  with 
the  charm  of  novelty,  (a  principle  as  deeply  implanted  in  the 
Indian  as  the  white  man,)  they  are  the  more  readily  led  to  con- 
sider tliem.  The  principal  impediment,  aside  from  external  bias, 
arises  from  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  —  an  object  demanding 
the  earliest  attention,  in  all  attempts  at  instruction. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  most  simple  and  direct  mode  of  con- 
veying instruction,  moral  and  religious,  has  been  attended  with  the 
best  success.  The  mode  of  lecturing  on  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Indians,  should  be  of  the  plainest  character,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible left  to  inference.  What  is  not  plainly  told,  will  generally 
not  be  inferred  at  all.  Books  should  be  as  simple,  as  elementary 
books  can  be  made.  Orthography  should  be  simple  and  uniform. 
No  rules  are  likely  to  facilitate  eariy  instruction,  but  those  of  the 
most  obvious  necessity.  Much  of  the  dicta,  laid  down  in  our  elder 
school  books,  are  rather  suited  to  puzzle,  than  inform  the  beginner. 
Children  are  not  capable  of  metaphysical  analysis,  and  least  of  all, 
Indian  children.  Indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  teaching  be  present,  and 
there  be  perseverance,  and  discrimination  in  the  order  in  which 
facts  are  presented  to  the  youthful  mind,  it  is  of  little  moment,  how 
much  of  the  external  circumstances  and  customaiy  forms,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Personal  exertion  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  must  often  compensate  for  disadvantages  of  time  and 
place.  A  circle  of  Indian  children,  gathered  under  a  grove,  might 
be  as  certainly  taught  the  alphabet  and  digits,  as  if  they  were  cov- 
ered with  a  costly  canopy.  Buildings  become  necessary  only  to 
avoid  the  common  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  order.  But  such  buildings  require  nothing  beyood 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  a  school  bouse.     It  has  been  khukI 
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thai  children  and  parents  are  better  kept  from  the  smircea  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  if  the  scliolars  come  from  their  parents' 
lodges  in  the  morning,  and  return  lo  theni  in  ihe  evening. 

In  the  system  of  insiruciion,  the  monitorial  plan,  as  ii  is  most 
economical  of  time,  and  makes  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  (which  the  natives,  in  an  eminent  degree,  possess,)  is 
preferahle.  There  are  also  some  features  in  the  plan  of  Infant 
schools,  highly  calculated  to  interest  Indian  cliildren.  It  is  found 
that  their  attention  is  quickly  attracted  to  (■•rms  representing  astro- 
nomical and  other  hodies.  And  the  apparatus  may  be  dismissed, 
SI  the  precise  point,  where  the  ides  is  retained  in  the  memory, 
But  every  school,  whatever  aid  it  may  derive  from  monilore, 
should  be  placed  under  the  strict  and  constant  care  and  personal 
supervision  of  a  white  teacher. 

Large  expenditures  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  fixtures,  dimin- 
ish the  means  applicable  to  Christian  instruction,  and  are  precisely 
those  features,  which  either  excite  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  or  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  And  it  is 
on  this  account,  that  boarding  schools  should  be  con5ned,  as  closely 
as  possible,  to  the  sites  of  academical  instruction.  To  teach  a 
scholar  is  one  tiling;  to  board,  cinlbe,  and  lodge  him,  another. 
There  is  no  comparison,  in  point  of  expense,  between  the  first 
and  second  objects.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
tbem.  And  we  believe,  that  in  schools,  located  in  the  territories 
of  the  tribes,  the  furnishing  of  both,  in  the  form  of  free  boarding 
schools,  has  been  a  positive  injury,  instead  of  a  bene6t  to  both 
parents  and  children.  No  system  is  so  exclusively  right,  as  that 
which  begins  right.  It  is  a  |>osition  which  forms  the  very  basis  of 
civilization,  that  each  member  of  society  must  support  himself  by 
bis  own  industry.  And  it  seems  important  to  teach  this  truth 
esriy  to  the  Indians.  If  they  ever  exist,  as  a  happy  and  inde- 
pendent community,  it  must  be  through  faithful  individual  exertions 
on  their  own  part.  And  were  the  tguestion  between  the  adoption 
of  manual  labor  and  free  schools,  we  should  tliink  there  could  be 
no  hesitancy,  in  point  of  policy,  as  to  the  preference  of  the  former. 

Schools,  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  tribes,  must  be  local.  A 
school  situated  without  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe,  is  also  measu- 
rably without  the  boundary  of  a  moral  influence  upon  it.  Expe- 
rience has  fully  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempts  lo  change 
the  moral  condition  of  tribes,  by  educatin^r  a  select  number  of 
their  youth,  at  remote  points,  while  no  simultaneous  efforts  were 
made  with  the  body  of  the  irihe  itself,  Tlie  learning  of  colleges 
bas  thus,  in  a  measure,  been  thrown  away  upon  individuals,  who, 
an  returning  to  their  tribes,  have  found  them,  in  no  way  prepared 
fbf  appreciating  iheir  acquirements.     Did  they  labor  to  convince 
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their  erratic  countrymen  of  the  advantages  of  learning  over  igno- 
rance, of  farming  over  hunting,  of  letters  over  rude  signs  — 

.     " all 

Doubt,  few  aid,  and  fewer  understand." 

Neither  could  they  themselves  maintain  the  state  of  artificial  ele- 
vation, in  which  adventitious  circumstances  had  placed  them. 
Their  first  efforts  have  been  received  with  coldness  and  indifier- 
ence.  And  they  have,  at  last,  themselves  yielded  to  despondency. 
Like  partial  efforts  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge  — 

"  Teach  one,  in  fifty,  and  the  one  shall  stare, 
To  see  how  blind,  the  nine  and  forty  are ; 
But  teach  a  band,  and  there  are  none  behind 
To  mark  how  want  of  knowledge  sinks  the  kind.'* 

The  whole  failure,  in  these  cases,  has  resulted  from  the  want  of 
local  schools,  atid  other  sources  of  instruction.  And  whatever 
degree  of  objection  arises  to  them,  from  this  cause,  wholly  ceases 
the  moment  the  cause  is  rem.oved.  And  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  plain  reason,  why  some  of  tlie  tribes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
double  advanta(];e  of  academical  and  primary  local  instruction,  have 
made  more  rapid  advances  in  civilization. 

Of  the  same  era  with  the  policy  of  educating,  at  remote  points, 
the  few,  while  the  many  remained  in  gross  ignorance  at  home,  is 
the  opinion  that  the  native  languages  should  be  neglected.  The 
theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  the  Indians  the 
English  language,  than  to  learn  theirs.  Connected  with  it,  we 
have  heard  of  projects  for  their  melioration,  in  which  it  was  main- 
tained, '^  that  the  Indians  must  sink  the  distinction  of  lanoiia^es." 
As  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  induce  a  whole  nation  to  lay  aside 
its  mother  tonsue. 

A  stronger  reason  for  the  disuse  of  the  native  languages,  arises 
from  their  crude  and  imperfect  state,  and  their  consequent  mal- 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  moral  instruction.  An  Indian  who 
has  been  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
speech  by  gesticulation  and  circumlocution,  may  not  be  aware  how 
far  he  comes  short  of  the  purposes  of  exactness  and  precision  in 
the  conveyance  of  thought.  But  when  such  a  language  comes  to 
be  written  and  cultivated,  there  will  be  found  numerous  deficien- 
cies and  redundancies.  The  pertinacious  distinction  of  matter 
into  animate  and  inanicnate  classes,  while  it  destroys  the  distinction 
of  gender,  has  imparted  to  the  vocabulary  a  cumbrous  load  of  in- 
flections, which  greatly  extend  its  limits,  while  there  is  but  little 
gained  in  obvious  utility.  This  extension  in  space  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  most  besetting  evil  of  the  languages  —  their  taiur 
tological  forms,  by  which  not  a  particle  of  new  meaning  is  coo- 
veyed.    These  defects  will  have  been  observed  by  those  who 
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have  given  any  attention  lo  Scripture  translations,  U7AirA,_/roin  tht 
dayt  of  Zciibergcr  to  those  of  Peter  Jones,  are  rather  numerottt. 
The  most  abvIouH  external  trait  of  these,  is,  that  the  Scriplitres 
require  nearly  double  llie  space  in  the  transklions,  which  liisy 
occupy  in  either  ihe  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Eni(lish  languages. 

These  defects  neigh  much  against  the  substantial  claiins  of  the 
languages  to  cultivation.  Tliey  do  not,  however,  interpose  a  bar 
to  il.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  field  in  which  the  genius  of  tnis- 
sinnary  enterprise  is  invited  to  enter,  and  may  be  expected  to 
triumph.  All  iliat  relates  lo  the  conversion  and  improvement  of 
the  adult  population,  must  he  done  in  (lie  native  languajfes.  And 
it  is  a  (jne^lion  of  pmeticai  importance,  to  what  extent  lliey  may 
be  employed  in  primary  schools,  and  at  what  point  they  may  be 
laid  aside.  On  tliis  subject,  an  experiment,  on  a  large  scale,  is  in 
progress,  and  we  may  conGdemly  look  lo  the  active  laborers  in  the 
missionary  field  for  inforniaiion. 

In  advancing  tlie  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
amonu  tlie  Indians,  it  is  not  improbable  to  my  mind,  that  the 
peculiar  branch  of  modern  benevolence  which  is  comprehended  by 
the  subject  of  Tracts,  tnay  open  a  means  of  extensive  usefulness. 
An  appropriate  series  of  school  and  missionary  Tracts,  in  ihe  native 
lan!;uages,  might  prove  valuable  helps  to  teachers  now  in  Ihe  field, 
both  in  their  preparation  and  distribution.  And  one  or  ttvo  mis- 
sionary papers  on  the  fronliers,  (say  one  in  the  north-west,  and 
one  in  tlte  souih-west,)  would  quadruple  the  powers  of  every 
active  laborer. 

In  the  pi'epamtion  of  micIi  Tracts,  il  is  obvious  that  a  brief  and 
simple  system  of  alphabetical  noiniion  is  required.  And  to  be 
generally  useful,  it  siiould  provide  for  ilie  whole  circle  of  the  lan- 
guages. How  far  this  object  may  he  attained,  without  such  a 
departure  from  the  primary  sounds  of  the  En«lish  alphabei,  and 
nilliout,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  any  of  its  inexactitude  and 
pariiHlity  of  application,  is,  perhaps,  a  question  of  imjioriance. 
For,  it  must  be  recollected,  tliat  the  literature  of  the  Indians,  when 
they  come  to  require  it,  is  one  which  ihey  will  find  recorded  in 
the  English  language.  And  it  will  therefore  be  an  advantage  that 
the  sounds  of  its  alpliabet  be  not  such  as  shall  grate  on  the  Indian 
ear,  in  repulsive  and  foreign  limes. 

Many  subjects  are  connected  with  the  education  and  conversion 
of  the  Indian!).  The  organization  of  the  eleuient  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment among  the  tribes  who  have  emignited  to  the  west  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  number  wliicli  claims  missionary 
aid.  Bui  there  is  none,  of  more  practical  importance,  than  the 
subject  of  temperance.     Without  temperance,   nothing  can   be 
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[w>.«  nil 


There  can  be  no  Christianity — no  well-attended 
schools  —  no  well-cultivated  farms — ^no  comfortable  buildings — 
no  comely  dress  —  no  personal  cleanliness  —  no  adequate  means  of 
subsistence  —  no  general  health ,  or  sound  prosperity.    Without  tem- 

Eerance,  the  bible   and  the  school  book  may  be  carried  to  the 
odians,  but  they  will  be  carried  as  sealed  books. 


[For  tho  Annala  of  Edueatioo.] 
INFLUENCE   OF   MOTHERS. 

A  GREAT  and  important  change  in  the  public  sentiment  is 
silently  advancing ;  and  if  the  breaking  up  of  old  opinions,  and 
the  establishment  of  new,  on  several  important  points,  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  temporary  agitation  of  the  elements,  still  I 
would  say,  let  the  change  come. 

1  allude  to  the  mode  of  operation  and  kind  of  influence  which 
ous:ht  to  be  exerted  in  the  formation  of  human  character.  Let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  meddle  not  with  the  past,  to  complain 
of  it.     1  speak  only  of  the  present  and  future. 

The  notion  very  generally  prevails,  that  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  talent,  natural  and  acquired,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
demanded  of  the  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  of  those 
who  sit  on  benches,  for  thousands  a  year,  and  plead  at  the  bar  for 
sums  still  larger,  and  of  those  who  deal  with  fevers  and  consump- 
tion, and  fractures  ;  and  that  as  you  descend  (as  it  is  called)  from 
these  higher  to  the  more  common  walks  of  life,  talent,  both  native 
and  acquired,  —  wisdom  and  excellence,  become  less  necessary. 

We  were  going  to  say,  that  our  own  belief  is,  that  this  order 
owrhx  to  be  inverted.  But  we  do  not  mean  so.  No  devoted  min- 
ister,  no  learned  counsellor,  no  wise  physician  is  a  whit  too  wise 
or  too  good,  at  present.  Let  tliem  stand  where  they  are,  as  we 
have  already  hinted.  But  let  parents  and  teachers  be  educated 
to  fill  a  sphere  of  action, .  s  much  more  elevated  than  that  of  presi- 
dent of  a  college,  judge  of  a  supreme  court,  or  professor  of  medi- 
cine, as  these  are  now  deemed  more  elevated  than  the  profession 
of  parent  or  teacher. 

"  Any  body  can  teach  or  take  care  of  very  young  children," 
said  the  public  sentiment  but  a  little  while  ago  ;  **  any  body"  can 
plead  a  law  case  where  the  amount  of  property  at  stake  is  small ; 
"any  body"  can  prescribe  for  a  cold,  or  other  slight  affection^ 
especially  in  infants. 

But  is  it  so  ?     Does  not  the  voice  of  human  experience  incul- 
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caie  views  somewhat  different  ?  Does  it  not  say,  Bring  your 
youngest  iDfants  under  the  influence  of  tlie  wisest  and  best  of  man- 
kind? 

1.  Moral  Infiuence.  Is  it  not  here,  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
that  a  gospel  ministry  can  be  most  eflicacious  ?  Is  it  not  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  nurturing  the  young  plant,  and 
directing  the  tender  twig?  In  proportion  as  the  human  being  is 
more  advanced,  does  not  the  character  of  its  teachers  become  of 
less  and  less  coinpai'ative  consequence  ? 

2.  InteUectual  Injlutnce.  The  younger  the  child,  the  wiser  and 
better — whether  male  or  female — should  be  its  instructor.  To 
put  the  mind  upon  the  right  track  at  the  outset,  is  pre-eminently 
inijtortant.  As  it  comes  to  act  for  itself,  and  tjonsequently  gets 
beyond  our  reach,  its  teachers,  though  they  cannot  be  too  wise, 
alisoluteiy,  may,  with  more  safely,  be  ignorant. 

3.  Civil  Influence.  Those  judges  and  counsellors  who  sit  in 
parlors  and  kitchens,  and  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  tenderest  infancy, 
need  the  greatest  amount  of  true  legal  knotvledge,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  share  of  integrity. 

4.  Medical  Iitfluence.  Any  body,  comparatively,  may  take  the 
charge  of  a  patient  in  a  straight  forward  fever,  or  in  rheumatism,  or 
consumption ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  limb^^liseases  which, 
if  overcome  at  all,  must  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  nature,  unso- 
licited, but  only  not  interfered  with.  But  the  wisest  and  most 
Judicious  medical  advice  and  aid  which  you  can  possibly  obtain 
should  be  procured  when  your  child  has  catarrh,  or  sore  mouth,  or 
bowel  complaint,  or  eruptive  disease  ;  or  any  hllle  affection  which 
it  is  supposed  "any  body,"  especially  any  mother  can  manage 
almost  as  well  as  the  physician. 

1  am  aware  that  the  great  truth  which  is  developed  in  these 
desultory  remarks  is  still,  to  some  extent,  unpopular.  There  are 
motliers  who  have  all  confidence  in  their  skill  in  managing  the 
tender  infant,  and  yet  they  would  shrink  from  the  charge  of  acase 
of  typhus  fever.  But  if  all  the  diseases  of  adults  were  left  wholly 
to  nature  and  female  nm-ses,  the  latter  would  not  lose,  for  want  of 
skill,  half  so  many  patients  as  female  nurses  of  infants  now  do. 
On  this  subject  I  speak  whh  confidence,  for  I  know  where  1  stand 
when  I  make  the  statement. 

Hlothers  bring  about  more  physical  and  moral  destruction, 
(unintentionally,  of  course,  but  not  the  less  certainly,)  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  conclusion  ;  we  have  attempted  evasion  too  long. 
The  truth  must  be  spoken.  They  are  most  powerful  for  good  or 
for  evil,  who  have  most  influence.  But  is  not  the  amouni,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  maternal  influence,  greater  than  the  amount 
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of  all  other  human  influence  ?  It  cannot  be  questioned.  Then 
if  eiol  results,  in  human  conduct,  is  the  general  rule,  and  good  the 
exception,  is  not  our  position  confirmed  ? 

But  why  is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  mothers,  though  they  may 
admit  the  force  of  our  position  in  the  abstract,  after  all,  do  not  feel 
it ;  and  because  men,  their  nominal  lords,  will  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  feel. 

We  speak  of  the  folly  of  European  females  who  consign  their 
infants  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  hired  servants ;  and  yet  our  own 
ears  were  shocked  the  other  day,  to  hear  of  a  widowed  mother,  in 
thk  country,  who  has  a  perfect  hatred,  and  always  had,  for  her 
own  children.  Yet  if  every  mother  hated  her  children,  we  cannot 
believe  the  results  would  be  much  worse  than  they  now  are.  But 
to  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  is  fed  from  its  own  parent,  if  thb 
is  all?  I  grant  this  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  physical  frame  of  the 
infant ;  but  other  causes  undo  much  which  is  here  done,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  bears  its 
mother's  name,  and  receives  its  food,  and  perhaps  its  medicine  at 
her  hands,  if  it  never  sees  her  smiling  countenance,  or  enjoys  her 
company  in  the  best  hours  of  her  life, — if  her  sweetest  smiles  and 
most  vigorous  efforts  are  to  receive  and  entertain  transient  adult 
company,  and  her  child  is  her  associate  only  when  she  can  find 
none  more  fashionable  ? 

Can  she  mould  a  child's  character,  who,  for  the  sake  of  work  or 
company,  turns  it  off,  for  three  fourths  of  its  waking  hours,  to  "  any 
body,"  no  matter  who  ?  How  much  better  is  this  than  to  trust  its 
nursing  to  a  hireling?  Does  she  expect  to  form  the  character  of 
her  offspring,  or  does  her  husband  expect  it  at  her  hand^,  who 
plies  the  wheel,  or  the  needle,  or  the  wash  bench,  nearly  her 
whole  time,  and  not  only  consigns  her  infant  to  foreign  influence, 
but  what  is  worse,  gives  it  cordials,  and  elixirs,  and  other  stupi- 
fying  draughts  as  a  substitute  ?  She  forms  character,  alas  !  but  it 
is  of  a  depraved  sort,  whether  physical  or  moral.  She  forms  char- 
acter,— but  it  is  to  i/nform  again,  or  the  child's  body,  mind,  and 
heart  are  ruined.  She  forms  character  indeed  ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  hardly  hope  for  happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

A. 


DOMESTIC   SEMINARY   FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

No  name  could  convey  more  fully  the  conception  of  such  an 
institution,  as  we  believe  the  education  of  the  female  sex  requires. 
We  have  recently  been  favored  with  a  catabgue.of  the  Seminary 
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at  Clinton,  which  bears  lliis  title,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Kellogg.  It  presents  so  much  that  is  true  and  interesting 
oa  this  subject,  and  the  Princinal  ap|iears  to  have  advanced  so  far 
towards  tlie  complelion  of  a  plan  which  shall  enlarge  the  intellect 
of  our  female  youih,  without  iniernipilng  the  formation  of  a  domes- 
tic character,  which  shall  teach  them  how  to  combine  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  mind  wiili  ihe  most  humble  labors  of  the 
hands,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn 
from  himselfila  "objects,  and  principles,  and  results." 

Mr.  Kellogg  enters  into  no  argument  to  show  the  necessity  of 
educating  in  the  best  manner,  the  mothers  who  are  to  form  the 
niind  and  character,  and  ought  to  command  the  respect,  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  But  he  urges  that  tlie  sex  have  a  claim  to  educa- 
tion not  less  strong,  and  even  more  extensive,  because  we  need  them 
as  teachers  of  die  young. 

"If  the  youth  of  our  widely  extended  eouBtry  shall  ever  be  iQHmiCted, 
it  will  be  cbiefly  done  by  tbem.  They  are  belter  qualiT.ed  by  nftiure 
than  the  other  sex.  Thev  better  know  how  to  secure  tiie  attention, 
confidence,  oiid  Jtearls  of  the  young.  They  eon  better  exercise  that 
patience  which  is  neccsaary  Tu  auceess. 

"  But  if  men  eould  do  the  worli  as  well,  tbey  could  not  be  obtained. 
So  various  and  iironitsing  are  the  ■ields  of  usefulness,  enterprise  and 
ambition  which  lib  liefore  ibeai,few  wiilengog^  in  ihe  workufiastruct- 
iag  children  and  youth  for  a  uuuijwuaaiiuu  such  uu  the  community  are 
prepared  to  allow." 

Mr.  K.  then  argues  that  in  order  to  furnish  this  preparation,  we 
must  have  institutions  more  extensive  and  belter  patronized  than 
those  we  now  have,  not  to  make  learned  females,  but  to  afford 
them  a  thorough  education,  on  terms  as  reasonable  as  are  adbrded 
to  the  other  sex. 

"Thero  are  colleges  and  academies  founded  by  public  munificence, 
and  sujiaioed  by  permanent  funds  and  legislative  appropriation b,  for  the 
— I — .; e — „ — i,y[  where  are  there  similar  ir"'"'""*" — *" — 


young  ladiea?  And  are  they  not  needed?  Are  females  so  much 
mord  wealthy  —  are  their  means  and  opportunities  for  self-support 
so  much  more  abundant  tliat  they  can  educate  themselves,  while 
the  widow's  mite,  the  abundance  of  the  rich,  and  the  resources  of 
.  the  state,  mustallbeput  in  requisition  to  educate  young  men?  Wehava 
been  accustomed  to  regard  thefonnorBBihedepeudant  class.  Wehave 
fell  thai  man  was  the  loni,  and  lo  liirii  the  eye  of  woman,  conscious  of 
her  weakness  and  licr  dependence,  was  to  be  directed.  But  bere  wo 
have  a  practical  inversion  of  tliese  views,  or  a  denial  of  the  importance 
of  female  education.  Are  the  public  aware  lliai  their  education  is,  and 
must  necessarily  be,  upon  the  present  system,  more  expensive  than  that 
of  males?  Thone  institutions  which  are,  in  pari,  sustained  by  public 
funds,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  calculated  to  give  young  ladies 
that  training  which  Ibey  need,  either  as  it  respects  their  minds,  their 
manners,  or  their  hearts." 

In  regard  to  Ihe  institutions  which  exist,  the  same  circumstances 
obstruct  their  progress  which  have  proved  fatal  to  almost  every 


institution  which  attempts  to  advonce  a  step  beyond  the  actual  stale 
of  public  opinion  —  the  necessity  of  ample  endownient — a  cir- 
cumstance, we  may  add,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  noble 
institution  of  Fellenberg,  had  he  not  devoted  his  large  fortune  lo 
its   support.     On  this    point,  Mr,  Keilogg  observes: — 

"Those  inHlitutiuns  which  are  designed  exclu»vely  fiir  females,  srr, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  Truit  of  private  enierprise.  FonodMl 
Uid  BUBtained  upon  indiviiluni  reeponsihitity,  with  no  other  dependeiiM 
for  the  support  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  for  remuneration  for  the 
capital  inveeted,  or  for  the  j>By[nent  of  rentH,  in  short  fur  meeting  all  the 
expenses  of  auch  an  institmion,  than  the  inconie  derived  from  pupiU 
The  expenaea  must  be  far  (greater  than  in  Giniilar  tnatitulions,  for  young 
men.  For  them,  buildings  are  erecieii,  ajiiparatua  and  library  provrded, 
public  money  received  from  the  stale,  and  in  most  instances  a  permanent 
fund,  the  iniereat  of  which  is  appropriated  towards  the  support  of 
teacliers." 

The  list  of  studies  in  the  Domestic  Seminary  fumislies  ample 
means  of  inielleciual  improvement;  and  Vocal  Music,  Linear 
Drawing  and  Calisthenics  are  among  the  exercises.  Religious  in- 
struction is  based  upon  the  study  of  the  bible,  and  the  review  of  pub- 
lic discourses.  But  ihe  chief  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  ta  its 
domestic  arrangements. 

"The  pupils  engage  s  iHirtion  of  each  Hay  in  domestic  avocationa. 
This  portion  is  greater  or  less  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstanceii, 
aa  tho  age,  health,  and  wishes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  wbhes  of  their 
friends. 

"The  work  consists  of  the  various  business  of  the  family,  logeiher 
with  sewing  and  spinning.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments ;  Ist. 
Care  of  the  house.  2d.  Of  ihe  clothes.  3.1.  Of  the  dishes.  4th.  Cook- 
ing. 5th.  Nursing.  6th.  Sewing.  The  young  ladies  are  distributed 
from  time  to  time  m  these  departments.  All  who  spend  any  considera- 
ble time  in  the  institution,  have  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  each 
department  of  lahor. 

"At  the  head  of  each  department  is  placed  a  young  lady  competent 
to  the  entire  charge  of  it ;  her  dntiBs  consisting  of  the  siipervisioo  of 
the  worlc,  and  the  instructing  and  directing  those  placed  under  her 
charge.  She  is  responsiliie  to  the  mistress  of  the  family  for  everything 
connected  with  the  department. 

"These  monitors  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  in 
work  by  each  young  lady  under  their  charge,  and  together,  form  a  board 
10  determine  the  relaiiie  value  of  each  pupil's  time  and  work.  This  la 
credited  to  the  pupils  respectively,  and  deducted  from  their  bills." 

As  one  result  of  these  arrangemenis,  we  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Kellogg's  conversation,  as  well  as  from  the  prospectus,  thai  they 
have  tended  to  produo;  more  contentment,  and  domestic  enjoyment, 
tlian  is  common  al  our  boarding  schools  —  aod  lo  banish  that  spirit 
of  complaint  and  jealousy  which  is  too  common. 

"We  wish  our  house  to  be  the  home  of  every  young  lady  who  entera 
""■"*  " '  -'''■■s  feature  U  to  do  away  those  feelings  of  d 
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tsnce  and  separate  interests  whicb  prevojl  to  bo  great  an  extent  in 
boarding  cBlablishments,  anil  to  protnute  a  spirit  of  united  devotion  to 
the  general  good.  The  pupils  being  engaged  in  oyery  part  of  the  eslab- 
lislunent,  in  [ireparmg  ibe  meals,  ia  keeping  the  bouse  neat  and  in  order, 
cannot  but  lake  an  Interest  (unless  under  the  influence  of  supreme  aelf- 
ishness  and  didatfecliou]  in  [he  welfare  of  the  family,  aiinilar  to  that 
which  they  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the  faauiies  to  which  tbey  mors 
properly  belong." 

That  such  a  system,  well  executed,  secures  and  mainlains  a 
practical  acquainiance  with  houseivlfery,  will  be  one  of  its  highest 
recommendations  lo  those  "  lords  of  creation  "  who  value  merely 
their  own  comfort,  and  especially,  to  those  mothers  who  do  not 
wish  to  entail  their  own  mortifying  "  accomplished  ignorance " 
upon  their  daughters,  aod  their  daughters'  husbands,  lo  tliis,  Mr. 
Kellogg  adds : — 

"  Another  very  Inieresiing  result  is,  labor  is  made  to  appear  respecta- 
ble. When  literary  purauila  are  disconnected  with  donieelic  amies, 
there  is  great  danger  that  females  will  not  only  lose  tlieir  relish  for  those 
duties,  but  that  they  will  aaeocJale  in  their  minds  rcspcut ability  with 
literature,  and  degradation  with  lal>ar.  Indeed,  this  effect  has  been 
lamentably  apparent  in  the  case  of  many  educated  ladies.  There  has 
been  an  erroneous  jmblic  sentiment  in  respect  lo  female  industry ;  but  it 
is  even  now  undergoing  a  cliangc,  as  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Ikmihea 
of  the  first  respectability  have  sought  aituatiuns  in  this  institution  for 
their  daughters." 

But  Mr.  Kellogg  states  that  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  pupils, 
on  this  plan,  is  an  important  advantage. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  (hat  this  can  be,  in  most  eat^s,  very 
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great ;  for  niost  young  ladies  are  not  in  a  situation  to  earn  very  b 
when  they  enter  such  institutions.    Their  age  and  iheir  slight  acquaint- 
ance wilb  business  forbid  any  large  expectations  from  this  source. 

"  But  there  are  those  who  from  their  capacity  for  business  are  able  to 
cam  that  which  is  not  only  very  acceptable,  but  without  which  their 
connection  with  the  institution  would  cease,  or  be  very  much  abridged. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  tliai  those  persons  who  most  need  this  pecu- 
niary aid  are  those  who  ore  most  tliorougbly  acquainted  with  busmessf 
and  consequently  quali6ed  to  derive  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit  from 
this  source.  The  amount  earned  during  (he  hours  assigned  to  work, 
and  which  do  not  interfere  with  their  progress  in  study,  varies  with 
varying  circumstances  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  year," 

Of  that  part  of  the  plan  which  pro]xiies  to  associate  several 
young  ladies  in  a  hired  room,  to  provide  their  own  food,  we  cannot 
speak  with  approbation.  Nothing  but  the  most  pinching  necessity 
ought  to  he  ailowed  to  place  them  in  a  position  so  unlike  that  which 
belongs  to  a  domestic  seminary.  But  as  the  economical  result  of 
the  labor  required,  Mr.  K.  assures  us",  that  while  he  is  obliged  to 
require  $110  a  year  for  board  and  tuition,  those  who  labor,  often 
procure  an  education  for  $50  or  $73  —  a  saving  far  less  than  is 
claimed  for  manual  labor  schools  of  the  other  sex,  but  still  as  great 
42* 
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as  could  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  low  price  of  female 
labor. 

We  shall  rejoice  if,  ia  this  way,  the  many  noble  females  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life,  can  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  making 
themselves  worthy  to  be  the  teachers  and  mothers  of  American 
citizens.  But  this,  in  our  view,  is  but  the  dust  in  the  balance^ 
compared  with  other  effects  of  the  combination  of  manual  labor 
with  study  on  the  body,  and  the  mind,  and  the  character.  Our 
country  will  have  reason  to  bless  those  who  shall  succeed  in  per- 
suading parents  who  have  no  need  of  this  economy,  to  educate 
their  daughters,  as  weD  as  their  sons,  in  this  way,  and  thus  prevent 
that  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind  wliich  is  called  for  by  inter- 
rupting all  the  peculiar  duties  and  studies  of  woman,  in  order  to 
attend  exclusively  to  books,  for  this  course  too  often  destroys  the 
vigor  of  the  body,  and  endangers  even  the  ultimate  derangement  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  the  awful  fate  to  which  the  talented  female  b 
so  frequently  the  victim.  Happy  will  he  be,  who  can  teach  the  do- 
mestic mother  to  avoid  that  mortifying  neglect  of  all  improvement 
—  that  dwindling  of  the  mind  —  which  so  often  follows  her  entrance 
on  the  dutiesof  a  family,  who  can  show  the  talented  and  wealthy, 
that  domestic  duties  may  be  regularly  and  well  performed,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  intellect. 

But  we  hope  much  more  will  be  done  for  the  education  of  female 
teachers,  than  can  be  done  by  an  unassisted  individual.  There  are 
numbers  of  females  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  tlie  best 
natural  qualifications  for  the  office  of  teachers,  but  who  could  not 
procure  an  education  on  the  most  moderate  terms  afibrded  by  such 
an  institution  as  that  at  Clinton.  They  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  manufactory,  or  to  domestic  service,  as  the  means  of  support,  and 
thus  are  lost  to  the  more  important  service  for  whicli  providence  lias 
fitted  them.  Some  institutions  are  already  founded,  and  some  socie- 
ties already  in  existence,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  as  leach- 
^.  We  hope  ere  long,  to  see  associations  of  females  engaged  in 
supporting  and  preparing  those  of  their  own  sex  for  this  ofljce ; 
for  we  have  heard  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  its  practicability 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  Nor  do,  we  despair  of  seeing 
female  labors  employed  in  furnishing  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  We  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  volume,  an  ancient 
institution  in  Guatemala,  in  which  pupils  were  provided  with  build- 
ings and  means  of  instruction,  and  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their 
own  support  by  the  culture  of  a  garden  and  the  management  of 
bees ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  has  been  proved  in  our  country,  to 
be  highly  profitable  as  well  as  perfectly  simple. 

But  without  resorting  to  any  new  branch  of  industry,  we  would 
ask  what  more  is  necessary  to  accomplbh  the  object  proposed,  than 
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that  some  proprietor,  resembling  Fellenberg  in  wealth  and  liberalilj, 
(and  surely  ttiere  are  many  such  in  our  country,^  should  have  his 
attention  turned  to  this  subject,  and  should  be  induced  to  invest  his 
capital  in  a  manufactory  connected  with  an  institution  of  diis  nature, 
where  }ie  could  secure  the  re nuisiie  amount  of  work  by  an  alternation 
of  laborers,  provide  them  with  the  meajis  of  immediate  support, 
and  allow  them,  during  their  hours  of  leisure,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  instruction  ?  Recent  calculations  in  a  city  of 
England,  led  to  the  belief  [hat  the  eSbrts  of  one  female  in  b  benevo- 
lent object,  were  equivalent  lo  those  of  thirteen  males !  We  would 
therefore  ask  again,  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  females  to  organize  an  Institution  in  one  of  our  manufac- 
turing villages  already  existing,  lo  make  arrangements  for  the  selec- 
tion and  alternate  liibors  of  the  females  connected  with  it,  and  thus 
improve  the  character  of  that  increasing  class  of  the  community, 
and  secure  die  benedictions  of  thousands  of  neglected  children  ? 
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ASSOCIATION 

[The  fallowing  Addrefli  la  the  TeachErs  and  Patrons  or  Connnon  Schoola  in 
Ontario  CounlTt  ^cw  Yntk,  has  been  long  on  our  files  ;  but  it  baa  lost  none  of 
its  practical  value.  It  certainly  deurvea  a  pluce  atiiDngthe  "  Annili"  oTEdu- 
cation,  and  we  earneally  bpapeak  the  nttenlion  or  School  Committees,  Parents 
and  Teachen  to  the  subjccia  which  it  so  ablj  preBenU.] 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Teaf.hera  of  this  County,  to  present  to  you  some  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  common  school  education,  feel 
(hat  they  address  you  on  a  subject  of  high  importance.  As  citizens 
of  this  great  state,  we  justly  boast  of  the  liberal  provision  which  has 
been  made  for  the  education  of  every  child.  We  view  our  sysiem 
of  common  school  instruction,  not  only  as  necessary  lo  promote  the 
intelligence  of  our  citizens,  but  essential  lo  the  preservation  of  that 
civil  liberty,  which  has  cost  the.  hlood  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  legacy  more  valuable  than  life. 

Our  district  schools  furnish  the  only  means  of  education  to  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens.  Not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  our 
children  attend  any  Ol^r  school.  To  Improve  our  common  schools, 
then,  is  to  increase  the  facilities  of  education  to  the  great  mass  of 
ourpeople. 

Tliat  our  district  schools  have  not  been  made  lo  yield  that  amount 
of  good  10  the  community,  which  die  system  is  capable,  under  dif- 
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ferent  management,  of  giving,  we  need  not  say.    We  shall  briefly 
lay  before  you  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  our  Association. 

1.  Some  obstacles  which  greatly  prevent  the  usefulness  of  our 
schoob.  —  These  are,  small  school  houses,  poorly  constructed ;  with 
inadequate  arrangements  for  warming  them  ;  with  desks  and  seats 
not  suited  to  children.  Most  of  our  school  houses  are  not  furnished 
with  maps,  globes,  or  apparatus  of  any  kind.  Parents  are  often 
unwilling  to  furnish  suitable  books  for  their  children,  not  thinking 
that  a  good  book  may  save  weeks  or  months  of  time  to  a  pupiL 
"  Time  is  moneyJ^  Parents  almost  universally  neglect  to  visit 
schools.  Inspectors  rarely  visit  them.  In  our  villages,  many  of  our 
most  respected  citizens  pay  no  attention  to  our  district  schools,  as 
though  general  education  was  not  a  public  blessing  and  commoo 
good.  In  many  school  districts,  contentions,  arising  from  various 
causes,  have  nearly  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  schools. 

2.  What  the  supporters  of  schools  should  furnish.— In  addition  to 
spacious  school  houses,  well  built  and  made  warm,  each  school 
should  be  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  County,  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  United  States ;  a  small  globe,  a  numeral  frame,  geometrical 
and  alphabetical  cards,  geometrical  blocks,  and  a  black-board. 
Each  pupil,  however  small,  should  have  a  slate  and  pencil.  In 
many  schools,  improved  books  should  be  introduced.  We  venture 
to  say  that  $  1 5  expended  in  maps  and  apparatus  for  a  school, 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  services  oi  a  competent  teacher, 
at  least  one  third,  during  the  term  of  one  winter.  Parents  should 
encourage  the  teacher,  and  aid  him  by  their  support,  in  cases 
when  called  to  the  discipline  of  turbulent  und  ungoverned  youth. 
We  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man,  in  whatever  vocation  he  may 
labor,  suffei-s  greater  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  than  the 
teacher — spending  his  days  in  a  small  crowded  room,  breathing 
an  impure  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  laboring  with  ceaseless 
activity  to  accomplish  his  daily  routine  of  duties,  dealing  often  with 
pei*verse  spirits  who  have  been  taught  to  honor  neidier  father  nor 
mother,  and  much  less  teacher ;  leaving  the  scene  of  his  labors  at 
night,  every  muscle  relaxed  and  his  spirits  exhausted,  with  the 
reflection  that  to-morrow  the  same  routine  is  to  be  repeated. 
Were  it  not  that  the  dawning  of  intelligence  in  the  youthful  mind, 
the  developement  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  the  kindling  up  of 
love  for  study  in  some  of  his  pupils,  and  their  affectionate  interest  in 
all  he  says  and  does,  cast  a  charm  over  him,  and  make  him  forget  his 
toils  and  his  exhaustion,  many  a  teacher  would  relinquish  forever 
an  emplo3rment,  in  which  success  is  crowned  with  so  little  profit  or 
praise,  and  failure  is  accompanied  with  so  few  circumstances  of  alle- 
viation.    Let  parents,  then,  aid,  encourage  and  sustain  teachers  in 
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their  laborious  efforts  to  advance  the  good  of  those  whom  they  com- 
mit to  their  charge. 

3.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  a  few  considerations  to 
Teachers. 

1.  Labor  assiduously  to  improve  yourselves  in  the  business  of 
teaching.  Sludy  howtoleach.  VVaicli  ihe  operations  of  ilie  mind  ; 
observe  the  eSect  of  diflereni  modes  of  teaching  the  same  branch. 
Devise  new  arts  to  interest  children  in  study.  We  commend  to 
your  notice  and  careful  siudy,  Hall's  [jeciures  on  School-Keeping, 
a  work  which  every  teacher  should  read.  We  commend  to  your 
patronage  the  Annals  of  Education,  a  monthly  publicaiion  of  ereat 
value.  We  also  respecifully  and  earnestly  urge  teachers  ro  Jbrm 
associations  for  their  special  benefit.  If  a  few  teachers,  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eacb  other,  would  meet  weekly  or  senji- 
Rionthly,  and  discuss  those  subjects  which  dally  concern  them ;  if 
the  teachers  of  towns  would  form  such  associations,  great  good  wotdd 
result.  In  those  towns  in  which  Lyceums  are  organized,  Teachers' 
Associations  might  he  organized  in  connection  with  them  ;  and  a 
ponton  of  each  evening,  on  which  the  Lyceum  meets,  the  teachers 
might  spend  by  themselves,  and  devote  it  especially  to  their  improve- 
ment in  the  business  of  teaching.  We  should  add  no  more  on  this 
subject,  did  we  not  know,  that  many  teachers  in  those  towns  in 
which  Lyceums  have  been  organized  and  ably  sustained,  have  not 
aided  and  encouraged  them.  We  do  hope  the  time  will  quickly 
arrive,  when  no  teacher  will  find  patronage  or  employment  in  this 
county,  who  will  not  attend  and  aid  in  sustaining  these  voluntary 
associations  for  improvement.  We  do  hope  that  school  districts  will 
hesitate  to  employ  such  men  as  teachers,  who  will  not  interest 
themselves  in  efforts  for  improving  the  inteihgence  of  the  commu- 
niiy  around  them.  We  seriously  propose  the  question  to  parents, 
whether  they  can  place  their  children,  with  any  fair  prospect  of 
iotellectual  improvement,  under  the  charge  of  those  who  manifest 
no  disposition  to  advance  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  society 
with  which  they  associate. 

2,  We  consider  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  mode 
of  managing  schools  to  be,  the  almost  entire  want  of^  employment 
for  small  scholars.  The  story  which  has  circulated  in  our  news- 
papers, of  the  litde  boy,  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  did  at  school, 
replied,  he  aaid  kii  A  B  and  C,  and  tat  on  a  bench,  is  too  true  a 
description  of  a  portion  of  many  of  our  district  schools.  Schools 
become  places  of  extreme  weariness  to  children  ;  and  a  disrelish  for 
everything  connected  with  them,  is  created  from  the  actual  want 
of  something  to  do.  We  would  recommend  that  every  child  should 
have  a  slate  and  pencil ;  that  geometrical  diagrams  and  cards  of 
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letters  be  placed  before  them,  and  they  be  permitted  to  imitate  theo, 
and  show  their  teachers  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  their 
attempts.  Children  will  thus  learn  to  write,  and  will  be  gready  de- 
lighted with  the  employment. 

As  soon  as  children  can  read,  we  would  recommeDd  to  teachen 
to  put  them  to  mental  arithmetic,  beginning  with  Emerson's  North 
American  Arithmetic,  and  then  taking  Colbum's  First  Lessoos. 
This  course  will  furnish  employment  for  them,  make  them  happy, 
and  fit  them  for  the  study  of  larger  systems  of  arithmetic. 

3.  We  would  recommend  to  teachers  the  practice  of  asking  their 
pupils  questions,  to  excite  them  to  the  examination  of  subjects,  and 
to  form  early  habits  of  close  observation.  We  will  explain  oar 
meaning  by  an  example. 

Mr.  B.  one  morning,  as  he  called  his  school  to  order,  asked  his 
pupils  the  following  questions. 

T.  Can  any  one  of  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  room 
which  you  cannot  see  ? 

The  children. looked  at  each  other  and  at  their  teacher.  A  hd 
who  was  once  in  an  infant  school,  answered ;  There  is ;  it  is  the  otr, 

T.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A  little  girl  replies  ;  When  I  move  a  fan,  I  feel  the  air. 

T.  What  is  the  use  of  the  air? 

C.  We  cannot  breathe  without  air. 

T.  Would  fire  bum  without  air? 

C.  We  think  not. 

T.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  use  of  air? 

No  answer. 

T.  What  is  wind  ? 

C.  Air  in  motion. 

T.  What  does  the  wind  do  to  ships  ? 

C.  It  blows  against  their  sails  and  moves  them. 

T.  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear  of  wind  mills  ? 

C.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  then  told  his  pupils  to  find  their  lessons,  and  study ;  and 
if  they  were  diligent,  he  would  ask  them  more  questions  at  noon. 
The  scholars  studied  far  better  than  usual.  Noon  soon  came.  He 
then  asked  the  children  the  use  of  an  ox ;  beginning  with  the 
smallest  boy  in  school.  He  replied,  to  draw  wood  ;  a  second,  to 
draw  hay ;  a  third,  to  plough  the  ground  ;  a  fourth  said,  his  flesh 
was  good  for  food,  his  fat  for  candles,  his  boras  for  combs  and  knife 
handles  ;  a  fifth,  his  hide  for  leather,  his  hair  to  put  into  mortar,  hit 
feet  to  make  glue,  &c.  The  children  went  home  pleased,  told  their 
parents  the  history  of  the  half  day,  and  many  a  smiling  parent  re- 
plied to  his  litUe  one ;  You  have  a  good  teacher. 
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We  would  recommend  lo  teachers,  to  prepare  sets  of  questions  on 
various  subjects,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  pupils. 
To  aid  them  in  this,  we  would  refer  them  to  a  small  book,  called 
"  The  Hide  Philosopher,"  and  also  to  tlie  "  Pestalozzlan  Primer," 

4.  We  would  recommend  to  teachers,  the  introduction  of  Signs 
into  their  schools,  to  avoid  the  many  questions  asked.  The  raisiog 
of  the  hand  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  request  to  leave  one's 
seat ;  raising  the  hand  with  all  the  lingers  shut  but  one,  a  request 
to  speak  ;  with  two  fingers  up,  to  go  out,  he.  These  simple  signs 
will  be  found  to  save  much  trouble,  and  will  be  quickly  learned  by 
children,  who  will  adopt  the  use  of  them,  with  great  pleasure. 

5.  In  many  school  districts.  Libraries  have  been  oi^nized,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  form  an  association,  each  agreeing  to  take  one  or  more 
shares,  at  25  or  50  cents.  The  money  is  paid  in  —  books  are 
purchased  suitable  for  children  and  youth  —  each  one  draws  a  book 
on  his  share.  The  effect  is,  to  create  in  children  a  love  for  read- 
ing and  gaining  information.  A  parent,  perhaps,  cannot  give  his 
children  a  few  shillings  which  will  benefit  them  more  than  In  this 
way. 

6.  Let  the  teacher  labor  to  make  the  school  pleasant  to  tlie 
scholars.  Let  them  be  (old  what  they  are  capable  of  becoming. 
Tell  them  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  how  they  will  expand  by 
culture  ;  how  subjects  which  are  nowdifficuti,  they  will,  by  improv- 
ing their  time,  soon  comprehend  with  ease.  Tell  them  thai  a  little 
learned  every  day,  will  amount  to  much  In  a  few  years.  The  boy 
who  will  read  ten  pages  a  day,  will  in  ten  years,  read  seventy  vol- 
umes of  five  hundred  pages  each  ;  that  It  is  by  diligent  and  ))erse- 
vering  attention,  that  anything  useful  or  great  is  accomplished.  Tell 
ihem  that  there  are  no  bounds  set  to  the  human  mind ;  that  It  will 
expand  and  expand  —  that  It  is  immortal.  Relate  lo  your  pupils 
the  lives  of  great  men,  who  have  risen  from  low  siaiions;  and  tell 
tliem  diat  they,  by  the  same  diligence  and  perseverance,  may  ac- 
quire equal  knowledge  and  equal  respect.  The  teacher  should 
impress  upon  his  pupil,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  pro- 
mote his  happiness  and  usefulness;  and  that,  next  lo  the  improve- 
ment of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the 
noblest  employment  of  man. 

7.  To  render  a  school  truly  pleasant,  and  study  interesting,  the 
teacher  should  Instruct  uniierstandingli/.  In  the  first  steps  of  the 
education  of  a  child,  the  teacher  should  take  unwearied  pains  W 
make  him  understand  every  word  he  learns.  Tlie  first  hook  used 
should  allude  only  to  objects  familiar  to  the  child.  To  explain  our 
meanin|,  we  refer  leacliers  to  Worcester's  Primer.  Every  lesson 
in  this  hiile  book  is  about  things  familiar  to  a  child  of  four  years  of 
age.     ]n  selecting  books  to  follow  (his,  let  the  same  object  be  kept 
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in  laew ;  that  they  are  composed  of  stories  suited  to  children  of  this 
age.  The  teacher  should  pay  very  particular  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  not  requiring  exactly  such  a  definition  as  a  dictionaiy 
furnishes,  but  rather  that  the  child  refer  the  word  to  the  thing  in- 
tended by  it  The  teacher,  in  pursuing  this  course,  must,  at  first, 
require  the  definitions  of  such  words  only  as  are  the  names  of  objects 
familiar  to  the  child.  From  the  names  of  objects,  he  may  proceed 
to  those  qualities  of  them  which  the  senses  of  sight,  feeling,  and 
hearing,  reveal  to  the  child.  In  this  manner,  every  lesson  will  be- 
come more  and  more  interesting  to  the  little  learner. 

8.  We  strongly  urge  teachers  to  improve  the  moral  feelings  of 
their  pupils ;  to  teach  them  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  each  other, 
to  respect  the  aged,  to  honor  their  parents,  and  to  reverence  the 
name  of  God.  Teach  them  to  love  truth,  and  to  despise  deception. 
Let  these  topics  be  frequently  conversed  upon,  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner, before  your  pupils,  and  ilhisti-ated  and  enforced  by  interesting 
anecdotes,  suited  to  excite  the  attention  of  children  and  youth. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  one  of  the  resuhs  of  the  meeting;s  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Teachers,  and  of  tlie  information  laid  before 
them,  we  would  say  to  parents  and  teachers,  that  increased  and  uni- 
ted efforts  on  the  part  of  both,  are  necessary  to  bring  our  common 
schools  to  that  state  of  usefulness  which  the  friends  oi  improvement 
desire ;  that  the  active  co-operation  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools  with 
the  laborious  exertions  of  teachers,  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  our  system  of  primary  education.  We  cannot  estimate  how 
much  parents  would  aid  in  the  business  of  education,  by  early  en- 
couraging in  their  children  tlie  practice  of  reading,  and  improving 
their  leisure  hours  in  a  profitable  manner,  livery  father,  in  the 
winter  evenings,  should  have  his  domestic  school.  Here  the  first 
love  of  learning  should  be  kindled  up ;  the  mind  should  be  earty 
supplied  with  its  appropriate  nourishment.  The  rising  generation, 
thus  trained  up  to  intelligence  and  usefulness,  under  the  united 
efforts  of  parents  and  teachers,  will  be  eminently  qualified  to  take 
the  place  of  their  fathers,  and  to  succeed  to  the  responsible  trusts 
which  must  soon  pass  to  their  hands. 


[For  the  Annalf  of  Educmtion.] 
ON    THE    USE    OF    PICTURES    IN    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  "  Annals,"  I  offered  a  few  remaifcs, 
introductory  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  now  agitated,  as  to 
the  utility  of  pictures  in  books  of  education.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  argimients,  if  drawn  out  at  full  length,  would 
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occupy  a  space  beyond  what  can  fairiy  be  assigned  to  it,  I  must 
llierefore  be  content  with  hinting  at  tliem,  leaving  the  reader  to 
follow  out  the  truns  of  tliought  ttiai  are  tlius  suggested. 

In  the  firet  jjace,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  1  do  not  vindicate 
liie  idle  use  of  pictures  in  books  for  embellishment,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  tastefii)  ajid  spirited  designs,  with  a  view  to  give  a  book 
an  attractive  and  pleasing  aspect,  may  be  lawfully  carried  lo  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  real  points  at  issue  are,  I.  Are  pictures 
useful  in  juvenile  books  ?  2,  What  is  the  proper  limit  lo  iheir 
use  ? 

I .  Are  pictures  useful  in  juvenile  books  ?  Tlie  great  objects  of 
intellectLiai  education  or  instruction  are,  1 .  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge ;  2.  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mind ;  3.  to  establfah  good 
mental  habits.  If  the  pkMure  system  tends  to  secure  any  or  all  of 
these  objects,  it  is  so  far  useHil ;  if  not,  It  Is  useless. 

The  natural  impulse  of  a  cliild  is  to  exercise  his  senses  ;  he 
wishes  to  touch  —  to  taste  —  to  liear,  ajid  above  all,  to  see.  The 
«ye  is  the  most  active  and  grasping  of  all  the  faculties.  It  brings 
more  ideas  than  all  the  others  —  and  how  active  is  it  in  children  ? 
Bring  a  child  to  the  school  room  —  to  the  book.  How  does  his 
eye  wander  from  the  alphabet ;  it  steals  lo  the  faces  of  the  other 
<;hiidren  ;  it  gazes  through  the  open  door  or  window  ;  it  pursues 
the  fly  along  the  wall,  or  the  spider  to  the  comer  of  the  room. 
All  these  things  give  him  ideas,  and  his  Maker  has  so  constituted 
him,  that  everytliing  around  is  a  natural  book,  and  he  is  earnest  to 
read  it.  But  the  artificial  book  of  letters  and  words  —  all  this  lo 
him  is  an  unintelligible  mumtncry,  in  which  he  takes  no  interest, 
and  from  the  study  of  which,  he  feels  an  impulse  in  every  limb  to 
escape. 

How  then  shall  you  induce  him  to  learn  ?  Shall  you  entice  or 
drive  him?  If  you  drive  him,  will  you  not  sour  his  disposition, 
and  create  an  aversion  to  hooks,  by  rendering  them,  at  the  thresh- 
old, sources  of  fear  and  punishment  ?  But  how  shall  you  entice 
him?  There  are  two  means.  In  the  first  place,  children  are  very 
imitative,  and  one  child  will  try  to  do  what  another  does.  Place 
iiim  therefore  hy  another  child,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  who  has 
learned  to  read,  and  he  will  soon  be  inoculated  with  a  desire  to  do 
the  same.  In  this  humor,  give  him  a  book  with  simple  pictures. 
These  he  will  understand.  Connect  w  ilh  them  letters  and  words ; 
these  he  will  readily  learn,  and  in  a  short  space,  the  meaning  of 
words,  the  signi6cancy  of  a  book,  will  dawn  upon  the  infant  intel- 
lect. The  printed  paper  will  cease  to  be  mummery,  and  the 
first  reluctance  will  give  place  to  an  earnest  love  of  reading.  All 
tliis  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration,  and  thus  far,  both  as  tending 
to  communicate  knowledge,  enlarge  the  mind,  and  give  good  men- 
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tal  habits  in  the  important  era  of  a  beginnings  pictures  ave  de- 
cidedly serviceable  to  education. 

Suppose  the  child  has  learned  to  read ;  how  many  subjects  of 
study  are  now  before  him  ?  In  the  first  place^  geography  is  pre- 
sented. Tliis  consists  almost  wholly  of  ideas  of  visible  objects — 
rivers,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  lakes,  oceans,  cities,  edifices,  ani- 
mals, races  of  men,  customs,  he.  What  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  getting  correct  and  vivid  ideas  of  these  thmgs? 
Doubtless,  to  travel  and  see  them.  But  this  course  cannot  be 
pursued.  What  then  is  the  next  best  ?  Certainly  to  present 
maps,  plans,  and  pictures  of  these  visible  objects.  These  will  not 
only  shorten  the  study  by  an  abridgement  of  time  and  labor,  com- 
municating at  a  glance  what  it  would  require  pages  to  describe, 
but  they  give  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  what  mere  words  cannot 
portray.  Thus,  in  the  second  stage  of  education  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  juvenile  studies — Geography  —  pictures  are  an 
invaluable  auxiliary.  They  communicate  knowledge,  they  give 
ideas,  and  thus  awaken  and  expand  the  intellect ;  they  give  dis- 
tinct and  strong  impressions,  and  these  tend  to  establish  the  balnt 
of  understanding  and  retaining  what  is  studied. 

We  might  proceed  to  apply  similar  observations  to  the  farther 

frogress  of  the  pupil,  particularly  in  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
[ow  few  animals  can  he  actually  see,  and  yet  how  perfectly  may 
he  know  the  forms,  the  aspect,  the  attitudes,  the  motions  of  them 
all,  by  the  help  of  pictures  ?  And  in  the  study  of  History,  too, 
how  great  may  be  the  aid  of  pictures  !  You  may  describe  a  cru- 
sader or  a  knight  errant  by  well  chosen  words,  but  a  simple  wood 
cut  will  give  a  better  idea  of  his  appearance ;  you  may  tell  of 
Cromwell  dissolving  the  parliament ;  you  may  dilate  upon  his 
rigid  form  and  features ;  you  may  detail  his  dress,  and  paint  his 
air  and  his  aspect  —  a  wood-cut  will  accomplish  more  with  the 
young  student  than  all  your  eloquence. 

In  the  study  of  the  Bible  too,  how  important  is  the  use  of  pic- 
tures !  Suppose  you  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dress  of  a 
high  priest  —  will  not  an  engravino;  do  it  better  tlian  verbal  descrip- 
tion ?  And  cannot  a  multitude  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, animals,  trees,  plants,  edifices,  as  well  as  many  points  relative 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  all  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  sacred  volume,  be 
better  represented  by  cuts  than  words  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  then,  that,  as  an  auxiliary,  pictures  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  education  ;  as  before  remarked,  they 
often  do  effectually  what  words  can  do  but  imperfectly  ;  they  give 
vivid  and  lasting  ideas  of  things,  of  which  written  language  can 
only  impart  obscure  and  feeble  impressions.    They  serve  there- 
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^oK  Dot  only  to  communicBle  knowledge,  but  to  comtnunicate  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ini-i^orLiie  the  faculties,  and  lead  the  mind 
into  the  important  habit  of  understanding  things  thoroughly,  and 
recollecting  them  with  ease  and  clearness. 

We  believe  every  person  who  has  paid  close  attention  to  chil- 
dren will  concur  in  tliese  views.  Pictures  are  indeed  a  far  more 
natural  language  —  a  veiiicJe  of  inslniclion  much  more  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  children,  than  the  artificial  language  of  letters  ;  and 
BO  far  as  they  can  be  used,  they  are  effective  instruments  of  edu- 
cation. The  best  method  of  communicating  knowledge  is  to  place 
before  the  child  the  objects  of  knowledge.  If  you  would  give 
the  most  accurate  idea  of  a  lion,  bring  the  lion  himself.  If  you 
cannot  do  this,  give  a  picture  of  him.  Why  is  travelling  esteemed 
a  great  advantage?  And  why  are  the  desciipiions  of  an  eye- 
witness listened  to  with  such  interest  ?  The  reason  ia  that  the 
eye  has  a  scope  beyond  all  the  other  senses  ;  it  flies  on  wings  of 
light,  and  busy  as  the  bee,  brings  home  unages  from  every  visible 
thing,  and  stores  them  away  in  llie  cells  of  memory.  These  are 
the  most  vivid  of  all  ideas,  and  he  who  is  speaking  of  things  he 
has  seen,  speaks  with  a  clearness  and  animation  which  fascinate 
the  listener.  And  shall  we  m  education  be  denied  the  use  of  an 
art,  which,  if  it  cannot  bring  into  the  study  the  objects  which  a 
traveller  sees,  may  at  least,  place  before  the  eye  lively  delineations 
of  them  ?  If  there  is  an  art  which  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  exact  knowledge,  and  if  it  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  taste  and  faculties  of  childhood,  shall  not  childhood 
profit  by  it  f 

Knowledge  has  a  gravitating  power  like  that  of  matter — a  little, 
provided  it  is  clear  and  distinct,  constantly  attracts  more  ;  and  a 
single  idea  implanted  by  seeing  a  wood-cut,  has  often  led  the 
mind  from  one  step  to  another,  till  it  has  mastered  a  whole  science. 
This  principle  in  the  human  rnind  is  of  infinite  importance  in  edu- 
ca^n.  We  believe  it  is  too  much  overlooked.  Give  a  child  a 
little  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  as  his  intellect  advances, 
like  a  wheel  that  is  set  in  motion  upon  a  declivity,  it  will  speed 
onward  with  an  accelerating  velocity,  till  it  compasses  the  whole 
subject.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  —  but  a  false 
system  of  education  may  check,  or  turn  it  aside.  Let  a  book 
become  hateful  by  being  associated  with  the  tod  and  a  scowling 
brow ;  or  let  its  pages  speak  in  such  a  style,  that  the  reader  only 
gets  faint  and  obscure  ideas,  and  instead  of  aiding,  you  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  mind  ;  instead  of  accelerating  the  wheel,  yoo  sink 
it  in  the  sand ;  instead  of  cultivating  the  plant,  you  trample  upon  it, 
you  crush  it.  If  these  things  are  so,  how  important  is  the  use  of 
pictures,  pro|>erly  applied,  in  giving  the  first  impulsive  knowledge, 
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and  in  assisting  the  young  mind  to  gain  clear  ideas^  where  yerbel 
language  fails ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  examples,  and  multiply  arguments 
to  strengthen  the  ground  here  taken,  but  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  say  more  on  a  subject  so  clear.  A  few  observations 
upon  the  proper  limit  to  the  use  of  pictures  in  education,  and  we 
have  done. 

In  England,  this  system  is  carried  much  farther  than  in  this 
country.  The  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  are 
expending  sums  of  money  in  the'u*  various  publications,  for  maps, 
plates  and  cuts,  which  surpass  anything  ever  attempted  in  this 
country.  Not  only  are  the  juvenile  books  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings 01  great  spirit  and  beauty,  but  all  other  publications,  as  voy- 
ages and  travels,  books  of  history,  zoology,  and  other  branches  of 
natural  science  abound  with  lithographs,  steel-plates  and  wood-cuts. 
There  is  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  in  London,  an  extensive 
Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  in  which  there  are  to  be  nearly  200(t 
fine  engravings.  And  will  any  one  say  this  is  going  too  far?  How 
can  this  be  so  ?  So  long  as  these  engravings  impart  knowledge  in 
a  better  manner  than  words,  who  can  with  reason  condemn  them  ? 
Let  it  not  be  sjud  that  pictures  tend  to  cultivate  indifierence  to 
reading,  and  aversion  to  study.  They  cannot  have  such  an  effect, 
either  on  the  young,  or  on  the  adult.  Thousands  have  had  their 
curiosity  excited,  and  thus  been  stimulated  to  read,  and  read  with 
interest  and  effect,  by  seeing  a  picture ;  but  no  one  can  testify 
firom  his  own  experience,  that  his  interest  in  any  subject  was  al- 
layed or  weakened  by  a  good  picture  of  it. 

The  only  restrictions,  then,  which  the  present  state  of  things 
would  lead  us  to  impose  upon  the  use  of  pictures  are  these.  Poor, 
or  indifferent,  or  inaccurate  engravings  should  be  discouraged  ;  cor- 
rect and  spirited  engravings,  illustrative  of  all  subjects,  whether  in 
books  of  instruction  or  amusement,  which  convey  ideas  with  more 
accuracy  and  effect  than  words  can  do,  are  deserving  of  encour- 
agement, so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  cheap- 
ness of  this  class  of  publications ;  it  being  however  understood 
that  a  preference  is  always  to  be  given  to  those  which  communi- 
cate knowledge  over  those  which  illustrate  fancy  scenes.  The 
low  price  at  which  juvenile  books  are  afforded  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  picture  system  has  not  yet  touched  upon  the  above-men* 
tioned  ground  of  restriction,  and  we  believe  there  is  still  room  (at 
carrying  it  beyond  its  present  limits  with  a  salutary  influence.  Let 
us  teach  all  we  can  by  every  art  and  facility  —  there  is  stiD  enough 
to  learn  —  there  are  still  difficulties  enough  to  overcome  —  still  am- 
ple fields  in  whk^h  the  diligent  and  feithful  teacher  may  exerrae 
the  patience,  and  task  the  Acuities  of  his  pupils.    If  the 
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generation  become  impatient  of  sludy,  and  weary  of  mental  loi], 
it  must  arise  from  some  other  source  than  the  picture  system,  or 
Irom  an  abuse  of  tliat  system.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  complain 
of  railroads  and  cotton  gins,  and  other  iiit'entions  lo  abridge  labor, 
and  accuse  them  of  a  tendency  to  encourage  indolence  and  weak- 
ness, while  it  is  well  known  that  tbey  are  excitements  to  enter- 
prise and  exertion,  as  lo  complain  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  edu- 
cation, while  they  are  as  surely  calculated  to  stimulate  tlie  intellect, 
and  give  it  strength  and  courage,  as  well  in  its  liist  steps,  as  its 
onward  progress.  A  fair  wind  may  prove  destructive  to  a  sliip  ill 
managed,  but  let  us  not  impute  such  misfortune  to  the  fair  wind. 

The  writer,  under  the  signature  of  X,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred in  a  preceding  number,  considers  tlie  author  of  Peter  Par- 
ley's tales  as  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  having 
carried  the  picture  system  to  excess.  As  we  take  a  different  view 
of  the  subject,  we  should  deem  that  a  merit,  which  X  condenans. 
Bill  as  to  tiie  matter  of  fact,  this  writer  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales  has  never  carried  the  Picture  Sys- 
tem so  far  as  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  himself,  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Willard,  in  their  work  entitled  the  Rudiments  of  Geography, 
In  that,  pictures  are  avowedly  a  prominent  part  of  the  means  of 
instruction,  and  constitute  a  larger,  and  more  essential  portion  of 
the  book  than  of  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with.  Thb  work 
preceded  the  editorial  labors  of  the  author  referred  to,  and  more 
Uian  any  oilier  single  publication,  has  contributed  to  promote  the 
picture  system  in  thb  country.  We  say  this  to  ihe  credit  of  the 
autltors,  and  rejoice  that  the  good  sense  of  the  public  has  led  them 
thus  signally  to  approve  the  picture  system,  by  selecting  as  the 
object  of  their  particular  favor,  one  of  the  most  highly-pictured 
scl»ol-books  in  the  United  States.  Y. 


I 


In  the  first  numherof  this  work,  published  in  August,  1830,  we 
inserted  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Education,  and  made  the 
following  remarks; — 

"  The  manner  of  tlireirtinj;  the  child  in  the  common  actions  and  con- 
cerns of  life,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  direct,  upon  bia  fuiure 
oharscter.  We  msy  pamper  his  ap|>eiiie  until  we  make  lum  value  the 
(ileasureB  of  the  Heneea  more  thau  all  otfaera.  We  may  measure  bis 
4.3* 
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need  of  food,  rather  by  some  arbitrary  rule,  than  by  hb  coDstitation  and 
appetite,  atul  thus  lead  him  to  hahiiual  excess  upon  principUj  which  we 
have  known  to  produce  and  perpetuate  disease  m  later  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  intemperance 
by  the  habit  so  prevalent,  of  giving  cordials  even  to  the  infant  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother,  to  palliate  a  momentary  inconvenience,  or  with  the  false 
idea  of  their  giving  him  strength ;  or  what  we  cannot  but  deem  still 
worse,  by  admmistering  an  opiate  merely  to  relieve  the  mother  from  the 
care  of  the  infant,  and  thus,  not  only  endangering  his  constitution,  but 
producing  the  habit  of  using  these  insinuating  poisons." 

To  this,  we  added  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  day  can  be  divided  into  periods,  in  reference  to  rest 
and  occupation,  and  the  supply  of  his  wants,  the  character  of  his  future 
life  mav  be  seriously  affected  by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  with  which 
the  little  affairs  of  his  life  are  conducted.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected,  and  everything  that  eoncems 
him  is  conducted  with  irregularity  and  confusion,  should  ever  acquire 
those  habits  of  system  and  order  so  necessary  to  success  and  usefulness 
in  Ufe." 

In  a  former  number,  we  inserted  an  article  translated. finom  the 
German  of  Heinroth,  an  eminent  Physician  at  Leipsic,  confirming 
the  same  views,  especially  in  reference  to  the  food  of  children. 
The  Professor  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  other  great  wants  of 
childhood ;  —  warmth,  air,  and  sleep. 

In  regard  to  warmth,  be  observes  that  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  infant  should  be  guarded  from  currents  of  air,  and  cold,  which 
often  produce,  in  a  few  moments,  the  seeds  of  dangerous  disease. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  warmth,  either  of  the  room,  or 
of  clothing,  will  render  it  feeble,  and  more  susceptible  of  cold  even 
to  a  painful  and  dangerous  degree. 

But  an  evil  of  still  greater  matrnitude  often  arises  from  keeping 
an  infant  too  warm.  The  first  and  most  necessary  means  of^  as- 
certaining and  increasing  its  own  strength,  is  the  inborn  propensity 
to  motion.  This  serves  to  wake  up  the  interior  being.  On  this 
propensity  depends  the  subsequent  disposition  to  action  —  m  short, 
the  love  of  occupation — the  habit  of  industry.  For  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  the  true  life  of  man  consists  in  action. 
Then  the  foundation  of  moral  nature  is  laid  in  the  earliest  physical 
wants  —  and  to  check  thb  early  propensity,  will  obstruct  the  sub- 
seouent  developement. 

Now  the  disposition  to  keep  an  infant  wann,  often  leads  the 
mother  to  interfere  with  this  propensity.  Wrapped,  and  rolled, 
and  packed  in  a  variety  of  garments  and  coverings,  the  poor  child 
can  scarcely  turn  its  head,  much  less  move  its  limbs ;  and  in  some 
countries,  it  passes  the  first  months  of  its  firesh  and  joyous  exist- 
ence in  the  state  of  a  mimmiv,  without  being  able  to  carry  off,  by 
its  limbs,  the  strong  stream  or  life  and  strengdi  which  flows  in  upoD 
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it.  Its  uneasbess  or  suffering  is  strongly  manifested  by  its  cries 
aiwi  frelfulness,  which  no  excessive  nourisliment,  or  artificial  nure- 
ing  and  rocking  into  forced  slumbers  can  relieve. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  to  have  the  child,  thus  packed  up,  carried 
mil  in  the  arms  of  the  ntirse,  or  in  a  little  wagon ;  and  however 
well  covered  it  may  be,  its  limbs  will  be  chilled  sooner  in  cold  air, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  kept  motionless.  The  motion  which  it 
needs,  is  the  lue  0/  iu  limbt ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
laid,  several  times  a  day,  upon  a  twd,  and  allowed  to  move  its 
hands  and  feet  with  perfect  freedom.  Its  smiles,  and  joyous  cries 
wilt  soon  show  how  agreeable  it  is ;  and  where  no  attention  is  pmd 
to  tlib,  evil  consequences  almost  certainly  follow. 

Another  indbpensable  want  of  the  infant,  is  air.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  part  of  its  nourishment,  for  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood 
to  communicate  nourishment  to  the  body.  The  child  needs  pure 
air,  which  it  can  never  have,  if  it  is  perpetually  shut  up  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  without  pure  air,  it  will  soon  lose  its  color,  and  appetite, 
and  sleep.  One  who  is  kept  in  impure  air,  becomes  heavy, cheer- 
less, fretful,  and  self-willed,  and  injury  is  done  to  the  moral  char- 
acter in  this  way,  also,  by  the  neglect  of  its  physical  wants,  while 
an  important  means  of  developing  lliat  character  is  taken  away. 
The  confined  air  of  chambers,  especially  if  it  is  rendered  impure 
by  the  want  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  constant  breathing,  has  none 
of  that  life-giving  (]uality  whk:h  tinges  the  cheeks  of  the  peasant, 
and  whose  absence  bleaches  the  complexion  of  the  citizen.  This 
air  is  the  more  injurious  b  proportion  as  it  is  less  frequently  re- 
newed, from  thoughtlessness,  or  tlie  fear  of  cliills.  Even  from  an- 
tiquity, it  has  been  a  common  opinion,  and  ivith  much  reason,  that 
the  want  of  fresh  dr  lends  to  produce  dulness,  and  stupidity  of 
feeling. 

Heinrolh  next  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  imusual.  that 
we  present  his  views  entire,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  every  mother. 

"  Sleep  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  necessary  nourishment  of  the 
child.  In  sleep,  its  vegetation,  or  growth,  proceeds  most  rapidly. 
In  its  waking  hours,  its  strength  is  taxed  in  other  ways,  especially 
by  the  continual  activity  of  the  senses,  and  the  never-ceasing  mo- 
tion of  its  limbs,  when  this  is  allowed.  The  vigor  of  hfe,  during 
the  waking  hours,  is  rather  spent  in  the  exercise  of  its  infantile  pow- 
ers, than  in  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  its  organs  and  limbs. 
Id  this  view,  no  amount  of  nourishment,  no  other  excitement,  can 
supply  the  place  of  sleep.  It  Ls,  indeed,  ilie  opposite  of  excite- 
ment—  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  principle,  the  spirit  of  rwt,  the 
ground  on  which  all  activity  depends. 
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^'  The  child  needs  more  sleep  m  proportion  as  its  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  less  developed,  for  in  ileep^  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  strengthen  themselves  by  rest  for  greater  activity,  while  the 
business  of  nourishment  goes  on  with  undisturbed  efficiency.  The 
supply,  (but  not  the  oversupply,)  of  the  simplest  and  most  nutii- 
tious  food,  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  and  free  bodily  exercise,  wiD 
ensure  a  sound  and  refi-eshing  sleep,  because  the  supply  of  these 
wants  produces  a  natural  weariness.  If  this  is  not  brought  about 
naturally,  or  is  prevented  by  artificial  excitement,  there  will  be 
either  no  sound  sleep,  or  the  child  will  suffer  unnatural  and  painfiil 
v^kefulness.  The  guardians  in  the  nursery  are  often  in  the  deep- 
est ignorance  of  the  causes  of  disturbed  sleep,  because  they  do  not 
call  their  understanding  into  exercise  on  such  occurrences,  an  effivt 
which  does  not  require  medical  knowledge,  but  only  obsenratioD 
and  daily  experience.  Hence  they  ascribe  it  to  accident,  a  cod- 
venient  resort  for  those  who  wish  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
seemg  and  thinking. 

^^  The  sources  of  the  uneasiness  will  be  more  obvious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  motlier.  Excessive  warmth,  want  of 
fi^sh  air,  want  of  motion  of  the  limbs,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  (which 
sometimes  produces  a  permanent  eruption,)  or  above  all,  excessive 
or  improper  food,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  restlessness.  When 
tlie  mother  or  nurse  frequently  gives  way  to  passion,  even  the  nouiisfa- 
ment  of  her  own  bosom  is  poisonous  to  the  infant ;  and  the  same 
consequences  will  follow  when  she  neglects  her  own  diet  or  health. 
Either  of  these  causes  is  suflScient  to  produce  the  colic,  and  other 
diseases  \nth  which  children  suffer,  and  even  the  convulsicms,  to 
which  those  that  are  ill-managed  are  subject.  In  short,  all  the 
food  which  ferments,  instead  of  digesting  in  the  child's  stomach, 
gives  rise  to  those  accidents,  which  should  be  called  by  their  tnie 
name,  the  effects  of  negligence. 

"  When  any  of  these  causes  produce  unnatural  wakefulness,  the 
mother  or  nurse  is  urged  on  by  the  blind  impulse  that  the  chiki 
needs  sleep,  as  well  as  by  the  laborious  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  an  infant  thus  unnaturally  excited,  and  by  sympathy  with 
its  sufferings  to  try  every  method  to  produce  it.  She  will  tell  you 
that  ^  the  want  of  sleep  is  the  source  of  his  troubles,'  and  that  ^  if  the 
little  sufferer  could  only  sleep,  all  would  be  well,'  forgetting  the 
very  evils  she  has,  herself,  entailed  upon  it.  She  tries  then  to  hD 
him  with  singing,  or  rocking  in  the  arms,  or  in  the  cradle, — a  mo- 
tion which  drives  the  blood  into  the  head,  and  by  its  pressure  on  the 
brain,  produces  stupifying  slumbers. 

'^  If  this  fails,  other  means  are  resorted  to.  The  child  is  alkured 
to  drink  as  much  as  it  can  and  will ;  and  it  often  drinks  from  tb^ 
heat  and  thirst  of  fever  until  it  sleeps  bom  weariness,  or  from  the 
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pressure  U[x>n  llie  stomach  and  brain  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
food.  Or,  finally,  if  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  resort  to  ano- 
dyne powders  or  drops.  Now,  the  child  will  sleep  from  stupor; 
and  having  attained  these  objects,  its  mistaken  guardian  breathes 
freely. 

"  In  this  way,  the  child  is  poisoned  wiih  art'ficial  sleep,  as  he  was 
before  with  excess  of  food.  But  the  nature  of  our  sleep  has  great 
effect  on  the  manner  of  awaking,  and  on  the  vigor  of  the  sool.  If 
we  awake  from  healthy  sleep,  we  are  refreshed,  and  go  cheerfully 
to  our  day's  labor.  But  if  our  slumbers  arc  weary,  dead,  or  in- 
terrupted, we  are  gloomy,  languid,  unfit  for  thoughtjand  discon- 
tented with  ourselves,  and  llie  whole  world.  These  last  are  the 
results  of  artificial  sleep  on  a  child,  and  a  course  of  such  treatment, 
and  such  consequences,  has  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
character  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  child ;  for  it  forms  these  un- 
pleasant feelings  into  a  habit.  How  can  the  soul  be  rendered 
cheerful,  when  so  much  interrupted  and  embittered  by  the  defects 
of  the  body,  when  life  is  thus  rendered  painful  from  its  outset  ? 

"  We  thus  see  new  evidence,  that  errors  in  physical  treatment  of 
children,  he  at  the  root  of  false  education  ;  for  when  a  plant  6nds 
no  healthy  nourishment  in  the  soil  from  which  it  grows,  how  can  it 
produce  a  vigorous  stem,  and  healthfid  branches,  or  cover  itself  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  ?  The  fruits  of  life  exist  in  the  seed,  and  are 
already  prepared  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  germination," 
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In  a  former  number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Beecber'a  remarks 
before  the  Institute,  and  of  Mr.  Abboit's  Lecture,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  session.  As  the  hope  of  a  speedy  publication  of 
tlie  Lectures  is  disappointed,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
sketch  of  them,  furnished  by  one  of  our  correspondents  who  at- 
tended, and  who  is,  himself,  much  indebted,  on  some  points,  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Hingham  Gazette. 

Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Newburyport,  in  his  introductory 
Address,  labored  with  much  ability,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  ihe  sen- 
timent, that  the  poor  are  happy  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 
His  views  atTord  a  striking  centrist  lo  those  which  were  lately 
presented  in  the  British  Parliament,  where  a  member  endeavored 
to  show,  —  and  a  member,  too,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  early 
elementary  imtniction  —  that  all  the  efforts  for  educating  the  com- 
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moD  people  better  than  they  were  twenty  or  tbirty  yesis  ago,  weit 
misplaced. 

lo  speaking  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  roost  effideot 
motives  that  can  be  employed  to  induce  the  young  to  make  props 
application  to  study,  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  of  Hinghamy  dwelt 
at  considerable  length,  on  emulation.  He  adverted  to  the  imus- 
tice  to  which  its  use,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  gives  rise ;  01  the 
injury  which  it  often  occasions  to  the  health ;  of  its  great  danger 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  by  substituting  anxiety,  discourage* 
ment,  despondency,  disappointment,  despair,  envy,  detraetioD 
and  malignity,  for  better  feelings  and  passions  ;  and  of  its  tendeocj 
to  divert  the  student  from  what  should  be  the  great  end  of  study, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  heart.  He  did  not  doubt  that  emulatKHi,  in 
past  times,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  better  motives,  had 
Deen  of  considerable  use.  But  now  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
youthful  nature  has  become  better  understood,  and  better  motives 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  conduct,  with  efficiency,  he  thought 
that  this  primitive,  coarse,  heathen  stimulant  should,  as  a  genml 
rule,  be  let  alone. 

Mr  Burton  would  substitute  for  this  doubtful  principle,  another, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  he  would  call  SELF-EmruLTioif. 
Let  the  child  compare  himself  with  himself;  let  him  strive  to  es^ 
eel  himself;  to  do  more  than  he  has  ever  done  before.  Let  the 
teacher  acquaint  himself,  when  a  pupil  enters  the  school,  as  fiir  as 
may  be,  with  his  natural  capacities,  and  with  the  acquisitions  he 
has  already  made ;  and  let  a  record  of  the  same  be  made  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Let  this  be  the  starting  point  fix>m  which 
his  future  progress  is  to  be  measured ;  and  in  all  bis  progress,  let 
him  be  constantly  referred  to  this,  instead  of  being  compared  with 
those  around  him.  Mr  B.  did  not  deny,  that  there  were  individu- 
als, still  to  be  found,  on  whom  emulation,  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
would  have  a  good  effect ;  but  he  insisted  they  were  only  as  ei- 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

But  he  also  appealed  to  other,  and  higher  motives  to  efBoxi  tbaa 
even  self-emulation  —  to  the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  con- 
science.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  motives  by  which  they  should  be 
actuated,  who  assume  the  responsibilities,  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  holy  vocation  of  educators  and  teachers. 

Dr  Grigg,  of  Boston,  dwelt  with  much  ability  and  force  on  the 
mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind ;  and  on  the  injury  which 
must  necessarily  follow,  if  either  of  the  two  are  neglected.  He 
dwelt  with  an  unusual,  but  just  severity,  on  the  fata]  tendency  of 
those  fashions  which  lead  otherwise  sensible  females  to  sacrifice 
health  to  obtain  the  enviable  accoroplbhments  of  a  pale  couote- 
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nanc€  and  slender  waisi.  He  exhibiied,  on  ll)e  one  hand,  a  model 
of  the  cliest  as  developed  in  a  healthy  |ierso[i,  and,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  the  model  of  a  female  chest,  contracted  and  JisG^oired,  and 
the  spine  distorted  by  a  fatal  and  alarming  fashion.  VVe  know 
not  how  a  single  mother,  who  heard  this  lecture,  can  go  and  dress 
her  female  children  as  formerly.  Our  only  regret  was,  that  the 
chest  which  was  well  formed,  happened  to  be  that  of  a  large  heal- 
thy male,  rather  than  a  female;  for  there  is  no  necessity  of  over- 
rating or  exaggerating  the  deformity  in  question.  If  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  made  known  by  fair  comparisons,  cannot  awaken  the 
public  mind,  we  should  almost  despair  of  doing  it  at  all. 

Mr  Lowell  Mason  earnestly  recommended  that  music  be  made 
an  indispensable  branch  of  education  in  common  schools;  that  it 
be  taught  by  the  masters  generally,  whether  they  can  themselves 
sing  or  not,  though  they  would  leach  much  better,  of  course,  in 
the  former  case  than  in  llie  latter.  He  showed,  by  the  clearest 
reasoning,  and  by  the  examples  of  a  juvenile  choir  present,  that 
there  was  no  dilSculty  in  acquiring  Ihe  principles  of  the  Pesialoz- 
zian  plan  of  teaching  music  ;  and  that  httle  children  are  capable 
of  learning  music,  and  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  art,  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  read.  The  only  thing  objectionable  in  this 
gentleman's  lecture,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  female  instruction.  It  was  mnit  instructers  who 
could  do  all  this.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  what  could  be  done  by 
females;  nor  a  word  of  encouragement  given,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
class  en)hracing  almost  all  the  teachers  of  young  children,  at  least 
in  summer,  in  New  England. 

Of  Mr  Abbott's  excellent  lecture,  the  late  review  renders  any 
farther  account  unnecessary. 

In  Ihe  lecture  on  Maternal  Instruction  and  the  management  of 
Iiifrtnt  Schools,  by  Rev.  iVIrM.CARi.i.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  subject 
of  female  education,  and  female  instructers  was  brought  fully  into 
view,  and  every  omission  of  Mr  Mason  fully  supplied.  If  there 
were  some  faults  in  the  lecture,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  will  appear 
as  well,  when  published,  as  any  one  of  tiie  whole  series.  Mr  C. 
dwelt,  at  great  length,  on  the  qualifications  of  a  mother  to  discharge 
her  duties  as  the  intelligent  guardian  and  teacher  of  those  pupils 
whom  Providence  commits  to  her  keeping.  He  insisted  that  wo- 
man must  not  only  understand  Physics,  hut  Metaphysics.  She 
must  know  how  to  treat  both  body  and  mind,  and  to  train  them  up 
in  such  unison,  that  subsequent  years  may  develope  both,  in  their 
highest  symmetry  and  beauty.  He  spoke  of  the  painful  contrast 
which  is  now  witnessed  in  the  ghastly  countenance  and  distorted 
shape,  so  common,  but  so  portentous.  Mr  Carll  opposed  the 
doctrine,  that  the  infant  mind  may  be  compared  to  while  paper. 
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tnd  introduced  some  of  his  peculiar  views  in  theology.  He  pio- 
posed,  among  other  things,  that  the  Institute  should  take  the  sub- 
ject of  Female  Education  into  consideration,  and  oSkr  Premiumi 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  female  schools,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  be  improved,  —  a  measure  which  we  hope  will  be 
early  attended  to. 

Mr  Sherwin,  of  Boston,  gave  a  simple,  but  full  exposition  oft 
successful  mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  as  pursued  by  bimsdC 
It  was  plain  and  practical.  There  was  no  soaring  into  the  visiooaiy 
fields  of  speculation,  no  hypothetical  deductions,  no  straining  after 
pompous  epithets  or  startling  propositions.  He  made  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  method,  by  introducing  a  class,  and  instructiog 
them  before  the  audience.  Those  who  heard  a  plain,  practical 
discourse  of  the  deceased  Colburo,  at  one  of  the  first  sessions  of 
the  Institute,  and  which  secured  such  wann  approbation  even  io  a 
foreign  country,  could  hardly  avoid  being  reminded  of  it  by  the  lee* 
f  ure  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  two  lectures  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  by  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
of  Boston,  were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  lecturer  presented 
apparatus  on  a  large  scale,  for  showing  the  whole  structure  of  these 
delicate  and  wonderful  organs  ;  and  we  should  be  surprised  to  leani 
chat  there  remains  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  attended 
the  lecture,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  the  study  of  Anatomf 
and  Physiology  into  all  our  schools. 

Professor  Follen,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  an  extemporaneous 
discourse  on  the  study  of  History  and  the  best  mode  of  pursuing 
it.  His  lecture  was  all  that  might  have  been  anticipated  bom  a 
deep  read  scholar,  profound  thinker,  and  clear  reasoner. 

Dr  Gould,  of  Boston,  insisted  on  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
by  children,  for  the  sake  of  their  health.  He  particularly  recom- 
mended, for  this  purpose,  two  branches  of  this  great  subject,  Ento- 
mology and  Botany.  These,  he  said,  ought  to  be  commenced  in 
the  garden,  and  pursued  together.  In  our  pursuit  of  the  insect, 
we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plant  on  which  it  prefers  to  feed ; 
and  thus,  knowing  the  plant  by  sight,  it  is  convenient  and  impor- 
tant that  we  should  be  able  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  name,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  distinctive  qualities.  The 
study  of  Mineralogy  was  also  strongly  recommended.  The  rea- 
soning of  Dr  G.  on  the  importance  of  these  studies,  was  striking,  if 
not  conclusive. 

Dr  C.  T.  Jackson  treated  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chemis- 
try ;  and  of  its  uses.  We  thought  the  lecture  more  profound  than 
useful,  especially  to  a  company  of  teachers ;  though  enough  was 
said,  it  seems  to  us,  to  show  the  importance  of  making  the  study 
of  this  useful  science  a  part  of  common  education. 
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The  lecture  by  Rev.  S.  Farley,  of  Amesbury,  insisted  on  a 
more  enlightened,  faithful,  and  candid  supervision  of  Common 
Schools,  as  one  of  the  more  important  means  of  raising  their  char- 
acter, and  increasing  their  usefulness ;  and  that  the  school  agent 
ought  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  cmploymenl. 

Rev  Mr  WiNSLOw,  of  Boston,  lectured  on  Unsafe  and  Useless 
Innovations,  and  the  indications  of  any  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our 
country.  We  are  not  prepared  to  doubt,  with  him,  the  utility  of 
Manual  Labor  Schools.  There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
lo  be  obtained,  that  students  may  labor  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
and  yet  make  as  much  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  lake  as 
deep  an  interest  in  their  studies  as  those  who  do  not  labor.  We 
also  consider  the  opinion  of  Mr  W.,  that  great  muscular  power  is 
incompatible  with  hi^h  mental  devdupment,  as  wholly  unsup* 
ported  by  facts.  We  think  Ihe  lecturer's  views  on  government 
were  farmorejnst.  He  was  noadvoeale  for  severity  in  schools  or 
families;  but  he  believed  thai  the  roil,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto  must,  sometimes,  be  resorted  to,  —  and  that  the  coaxing, 
■wheedling  system  of  governing,  now  very  common,  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  it  is  ineffectual. 

It  was  maintained  by  Judge  Stobt,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  lec- 
ture, that  the  science  of  government,  lo  some  extent,  ought  lo  be 
made  a  branch  of  popular  education.  The  subject  was  urged  with 
a  spirit  bordering  on  entliusiasm,  and  with  the  ability  of  one  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  which  he  recommended. 

Dr  Barber,  on  Plirenology,  was  learned  ;  perhaps  too  much 
so  for  a  popular  audience. 

The  discussion  which  followed  on  this  subject  was  among  the 
most  interesting  which  occurred  during  this  session  of  the  Institute, 
and  wasably  sustained  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Phren- 
ology. The  discussion  on  the  utility  and  inutility  of  pictures  in 
school  books  elicited  some  interest ;  though  it  doe«  not  appear  to 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
several  topics  of  discussion.  Among  these,  were  "The  expedi- 
ency of  endeavoring  to  induce  children  to  regard  their  studies  as 
an  amusement,  rather  than  a  labor;"  and  "The  use  and  abuse 
of  recommendations  in  reference  to  subjects  connected  with  edu- 
cation." On  "The  safely  of  dispensing  wholly  with  corporal 
punishments,"  much  more  of  both  talent  and  interest  were  elicited, 
though  the  subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted. 
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THE   PICTURE   SYSTEM. 

Mr  EDiTOR,-r— Your  coirespondeot  Y.  has  giveo  us  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  in  his  series  of  remarks  on  what 
was  recently  said  in  your  journal,  on  the  use  and  abuse  o[  the  Pic- 
ture System.  He  has,  however,  fallen  into  a  few  mistakes  in  re- 
gard to  the  writer's  object,  as  well  as  his  sentiments.  Will  you 
permit  me— in  a  manner  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
pennit  —  to  try  to  set  him  right  7  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  be  should 
waste  the  fire  of  his  artillery? 

He  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  would  gladly  maintaio 
the  following  opinions.  1.  That  the  use  of  pictures  in  schod 
books  is  a  modem  invention.  2.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  means  of  instruction.  3.  That  education  should  be  made  *'  all 
work."  4.  That  the  golden  age  of  instruction  was  about  thirty 
years  ago.  5.  That  long  prayers  and  sermons  are  the  most 
valuable. 

Now  I  must  confess  my  surprise,  Mr  Editor,  that  any  one  should 
make  such  inferences.  I  am  quite  svre  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
your  readers  ever  would  have  done  so.  It  was  certainly  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  advance  or  defend  either  of  those  sentiments. 
Tiie  views  of  the  community  differ  widely  on  all  those  points ; 
and  my  object  was  to  arrange  the  various  opinions  which  prevafl 
in  regard  to  pictures,  in  two  classes ;  and  to  show  that  while  the  ''ex- 
cess," if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  a  good  tiling,  has  been  productive  of 
some  evil ;  yet  the  source  of  a  large  share  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  charged  upon  even  the  abuse  of  the  ''  picture  system "  b'es 
deeper,  and  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  change  in  the  Jomesdc  and 
social  manners  and  habits  of  our  country  wliich  has  been  going  on 
for  half  a  century. 

Will  not  your  correspondent  Y.  read  the  article  a  second  time  ? 
Will  he  not  discriminate,  fairly,  between  that  which  the  writer 
advances  as  his  own  opinion,  and  what  he  quotes  as  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  Will  he  make  a  distinction  between  what  others  are  said 
to  think,  and  what  the  writer  himself  thinks?  And  when  he  has 
done  this,  and  also  made  a  fair  discrimination  between  what  the 
writer  regarded  as  the  use  and  what  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing,  will 
he  not  show  wherein  I  have,  as  he  intimates,  been  guilty  of  a  want 
of  consistency  ? 

If  the  ''  Annals "  were  the  place  for  subjects  of  this  kind,  I 
would  ask  Y.,  since  he  has  favored  us  gratuitously  with  a  part  of 
his  creed,  and  has  advanced  certain  doctrines  respecting  prayers 
and  sermons,  what  proof  there  is  tliat  ''  the  best  example  of  a 
prayer  which  has  ever  been  furnished,  is  short,"  and  that  the  best 
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model  of  a  sermon  "  is  also  shori."     But  this  point  must,  of  course, 

be  left  for  discus5ion  elsewhere. 

I  do  not,  llierefore,  see  ihe  least  occasion  for  retracting  one  tittle 
of  what  I  have  said,  lo  which  Y.  has  advened.  1  will  avail  myself^ 
however,  of  this  occasion,  to  explain  some  remarks  which  i  find 
tiave  been  misunderstood,  concerning  that  popular  writer,  Peter 
Parley,  who  has  done  much  — perhaps  more  ihan  any  other  indi- 
vidual—  to  introduce  pictures  into  general  use ;  and  which  may 
seem  lo  bordrr  upon  severity.  Now  I  certainly  never,  for  onemo- 
inent,  supposed  iliat  writer  would  willingly  "  mislead,"  either  by 
his  pictures  or  his  siatements.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  such  numerous  work*  should  be  unexceptionable? 
When  many  of  ihose  authors  whose  influence  upon  the  world  has 
been  most  valuable  and  fwrrannenl,  have  been  ten  —  fifteen  — 
twenty  years  in  preparing  a  volume  of  moderate  size ;  and  have 
vritten  and  rewritten  firie«n  or  twenty  times,  what  can  he  expect, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  prepares  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes,  almost, 
in  a  single  year?  Whether  he  prepare  the  whole  himself,  or  em- 
ptoy  others  lo  assist  him,  must  there  not  be  room  for  much  errot 
ID  the  result  ? 

Now  I  do  not  allude,  Mr  Editor,  to  errors  which  have  not  orig- 
inaied  with,  nor  been  confined  to  Parley.  I  do  not  refer  to  such 
instances  as  that  at  pa^^e  51,  54  and  56  of  bis  Book  of  Curiosities, 
(and  many  others  of  the  same  general  character,)  where  the  dog, 
the  prong-horned  antelope,  and  the  duck-hilled  platypus  of  New 
Holland,  are  freprcsented  in  the  engravings  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  except  that  the  legs  of  the  latter  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
others ;  where,  after  being  told  that  ihe  length  of  the  latter  is  only 
thirteen  inches,  die  pupil  is  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  size 
of  the  others;  while  he  is  as  liable,  perhaps,  to  compare  the  ante- 
lope with  the  platypus,  for  size,  as  with  the  dog.  I  do  not  refer  to 
this,  I  say,  because  Parley  is  not  alone ;  and  because  all  the  blame 
that  can  attach  to  him,  in  thismatier,  is  on  account  of  his  not  having 
reformed  a  practice  so  grossly  erroneous. 

But  let  us  look,  for  example,  at  his  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Books  of  History,  The  First  Book  contains  sixly-two  engravings  ; 
and  they  are  generally  correct  and  beautiful.  The  second  contains, 
also,  numerousengravings,  some  of  which  are  good;  others,  besides 
being  coarse,  are  wretched.  The  engravings  of  the  Third  Book  are 
almost  all  bad.  Perhaps  the  defecu,  in  this  case,  are  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  neglect  in  stereotyping.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ihey  are  unpar- 
donable.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  awkw^ard  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man figures  on  pages  21,  44,  48,  56,  69,  83  and  98.  The  wc- 
tures  of  Brutus  and  Cato  are  a  burlesque  upon  humanity.     Nor 
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are  the  representadons  of  Moses,  and  Jeptbafa^  and  DaTid,  and 
Goliath,  and  many  others,  much  better. 

This  b  not  alU  lo  the  stories  about  Ancient  and  Modem 
Greece,  historical  6cts  aie  so  confounded  with  fiibley  that  h  b  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  for  an  adult,  who  has 
read  no  other  Ancient  History,  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
fable ;  or  to  know  what  the  author  intended.  But  if  adults  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  forming  wrong  conclusions,  are  not 
children  much  more  soB  Will  not  many  who  read  about  the  Tro- 
jan wooden  horse,  for  example,  and  see  the  picture,  believe  it  to 
be  historical  truth  ?  True,  we  are  told  that  the  stor)'  is  given  by 
^'  the  poets;"  and  subsequently,  that  it  is  roost  probable  that  tbe 
place  was  betrayed  by  some  of  the  Trojans.  But  before  tbe  reader 
IS  apprized  of  the  writer's  own  opinion,  thus  tardily  given,  he  has 
seen  the  picture,  and  a  strong  impression  has  been  made,  which 
the  statement  on  the  following  page,  if  ever  read,  will  hardljr 
eradicate. 

But  we  have  a  more  striking  example.  The  expedition,  under 
Jason,  to  Asia  Minor,  is  spoken  of,  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  o^ 
dinary  reader  would  think  the  writer  himself  regarded  it  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  and  of  course  meant  to  have  his  readers  believe  it 
But  Hercules,  one  of  the  company,  is  expressly  said,  at  page  47, 
to  be  a  man,  in  strength,  ''not  inferior  to  Samson."  And  again,  at 
page  59,  the  story  of  Hercules,  with  his  club,  killing  the  lion,  b  so 
associated  with  the  stories  of  Samson  and  the  lion,  and  PutDaon 
and  the  wolf,  that  any  unbiassed  reader  must,  I  should  think,  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  writer  regarded  them  all,  as  of  equal  an- 
thority,  and  equally  wonderful.  Can  he  seriously  intend  to  place 
Samson,  who  pulled  down,  almost  instantaneously,  a  large  building, 
with  three  thousand  people  on  its  roof,  on  a  level  with  Hercules  ? 
If  this  was  the  intention,  will  it  not  have  the  tendency  ta  confound, 
and  even  to  mislead  ?  X. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   THE  ANNALS,   CONSIDERED. 

^^  I  SHOULD  like  the  Annals  of  Education,  better,"  said  a  friend 
to  me  one  day,  "  if  it  contained  more  for  teachers.*'  "  But,  my 
dear  Sir,"  said  I,  ''  it  is  all  for  teachers.  The  great  object  of  the 
work,  is  their  benefit  and  elevation."  "That  may  be/'  he  replied; 
^^  but  I  want  plainer  and  more  direct  instructions.  1  want  to  have 
the  Editor  give  us  his  opinions  in  full,  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  governing,  —  the  best  motives  to  action,  —  the  best  rewards. 
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punishinenis,  &[c.  1  want  him  to  say  wliat  are  the  best  methods, 
and  [lie  best  books  for  teaching  spelling,  reading,  nriiing,  arithme- 
tic, gmininiir,  geography,  iic. ;  and  also  what  are  the  best  kinds 
of  recreation." 

"Bui,  my  good  friend,"  I  replied,  "I  am  a  teacher,  as  well  as 
yourself;  and,  like  you,  I  lake  the  Annals  of  Education.  I  have 
read  everynumberof  the  work,  from  the  beginning;  and,  if  I  live, 
I  shall  be  likely  to  read  every  future  number.  1  have  found  it  to 
contain  precisely  the  kind  of  information  you  speak  of.  Not  in  the 
precise  order,  at  all  times,  which  you  have  presented,  it  is  true. 
But  what  haveitsdvothouaandaQd  live  hundred  pages  contained  but 
facts,  or  the  details  of  facts,  from  every  one  of  which,  a  teacher 
may  derive  principles  to  help  him  forward,  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  work  ?  " 

"Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  bearing  of  a  fact  on  my  own  case, 
lias  been  more,  and  at  others,  less  obvious.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  forced  to  learn  what  I  could  do,  from  hearing;  wiiat  others 
could  not  do.  In  other  Instances,  1  have  been  obliged  to  learn 
what  I  could  not  do,  by  ascertaining  from  the  experiments  of 
others  what  ihey,  In  diflerenl  circumstances,  covid  do.  When  I 
have  heard  what  Legislatures  and  Associations  were  attempting, 
every  step  of  their  progress  has  shown  me  more  and  more  how 
much  ihey  could  do,  —  the  power  and  influeni^e  of  public  senti- 
ment,—  and  consequently  what  remains  for  individuals,  like  my- 
self to  accomplish.  When  1  have  heard  what  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  given  branch  were  adopted,  successfully,  i  have  consid' 
ered  how  far  they  were  adapted  to  my  own  conditkin  ;  or,  if  only 
partially  applicable  to  my  case,  —  to  what  extent.  If  methods  of 
recreation  or  discipline  have  been  reported,  1  have  considered,  or 
endeavored  to  consider,  how  far  the  character  of  the  subjects  for 
whom  they  were  intended  or  used,  corresponded  lo  the  character 
of-the  pupils  of  my  own  charge,  and  wherein  it  diSered.  Thus 
I  have  been  acquiring  strength,  as  I  trust,  from  day  today,  lo  prose* 
cute,  successfully,  my  employment,  although  the  editor  has  never 
presented  a  single  plan  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  individual  which 
I  have  adopted  fully,  since  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Every 
improvement  I  have  made,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  lo  be  a  thing 
of  my  own  originating.  I  say  it  seems  so  ;  —  but  then  I  know  that 
1  never  should  have  originated  it  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Annals. 

"  I  might,  ii  is  true,  have  taken  a  very  different  couree.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  described  the  Infant  School  of  Geneva,  I  might 
have  adopted  the  methods  of  Mr  Monod,  with  my  infantile  classes, 
without  considering  the  dltference  of  circumstances  which  existed. 
Of  course,  I  might,  too,  have  been  successful,  as  well  as  Mr  M.; 
44* 
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but  I  might,  also,  have  f ailed.  So  when  we  hare  been  tM  off 
method  of  teaching  spetfing  or  arithmetic  in  a  certain  school,  which 
was  attended  with  very  great  success,  I  might,  without  considering 
the  age,  capacity,  progress,  number  of  pupils,  or  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school  referred  to,  have  gone  and  adopted  them  at 
once,  with  iBsults  entirely  di&rent  from  those  which  attended  that 
experiment. 

^'  But  I  do  not  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  this  last  is  the  best 
way  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our  profession,  or  of  accelerating 
our  own,  or  our  pupils'  progress.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  us 
thinking,  undei'standing  teachers.  It  might  make  us  successful  in 
parrot  work  ;  but  never  in  fonning  mind  and  heart.  As  well  may 
we  expect  the  bleeding  and  warm  water  of  Dr  Sangrado,  or 
Swaim's  Panacea,  to  cure  every  patient  of  every  disease,  as  that 
any  given  plan  of  teaching  can  be  alike  applicable  to  all  teachers 
and  schools.  Besides,  if  a  plan  were  ever  so  aprplicable  to  my 
own  condition  and  circumstances,  there  fs  a  difficulty  of  adopting 
it  at  once.  It  is  better  that  we  should  come  into  a  plan  by  little 
and  little.  You  remember  how  awkward  David  felt,  newty  clad 
in  Saul's  armour." 

My  friend  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  in 
some  measure  ;  and  yet  he  was  unconvinced.  He  said  it  seemed 
to  him  a  pity  that  some  methods  of  teaching  every  branch,  what- 
ever may  be  the  age,  capacity,  or  circumstances  of  pupils,  or  the 
wishes  of  parents,  and  some  methods  of  discipline  and  modes  of 
recreation  alike  applicable  to  all  places  and  circumstances,  could 
not  be  adopted.  The  whole  work  of  instruction  and  education, 
including  also  the  instruments,  the  books,  &c.,  seemed  to  him  a 
complete  chaos  ;  and  he  only  wished  there  were  some  creating,  or 
at  loast  reforming  hand  to  place  them  in  an  appropriate  order,  and 
educe  beauty  and  harmony  from  deformity  and  confusion.  He 
bad  long  hoped  —  and  could  not  but  still  hope  that  the  Edhor 
of  the  Annals  of  Eklucation  would  be  the  agent  of  accomplishing 
this  mighty  work.  He  believed  it  was  only  for  him  to  say,  ^'  Let 
there  be  light,"  and  light  would  beam  forth. 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  entertain  no  such  expectations  of  sud- 
den reformation  in  the  work  of  education.  I  anticipate  great  im- 
provements ;  but  not  in  a  miraculous  manner.  They  must,  after 
all,  be  the  work  of  the  individuals  themselves  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  teaching.  We  have  too  many  leaders — too  many 
theorists  —  already.  What  we  want,  is  more  thinking,  feeling  edu- 
cators—  more  parents  and  teachers  whose  hearts  and  hands  are 
practically  engaged  in  making  experiments ;  or  at  least  in  adopting^ 
those  which  have  been  successfully  made.  To  such  persons,  a 
woric  on  educatk>n  must  be  an  important  aid.    To  all  clasaes,  it 
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may,  indeed,  be  useful ;  but  to  such,  it  must  be  indispensable. 
And  lo  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  improvement  id  the 
right  spirit,  principUi  will  be  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
are  shown  in  connection  with  practice  ;  exactly  in  the  way  which 
(he  Annals  of  Education  has  pursued,  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment. 1  do  not  mean  here  lo  say,  that  in  every  instance  the  edi- 
tor has  pursued  his  plan  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  but  only 
that  tlie  general  count  and  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  has  been 
the  best  —  not  for  machines,  or  teachers  or  parents  who  wish  to  be 
machines  merely,  but — for  moral  agents;  men  who  wish  to  form 
inlellectual  and  moral  character- 
On  looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  Annals,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  vast  amount  of  information  for  teachers  which  the  work 
contains.  Those,  even,  who  wish  to  imitate  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  servility,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  something  lo  follow. 
in  thought  it  would  not  aid  in  the  work  of  making  more  educa- 
ting machines  than  we  now  have,  I  would  endeavor  to  sum  up,  or 
draw  out,  in  a  future  article,  or  scries  of  articles,  the  results  to 
which  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  in  question  would  lead. 
It  might  be  done  under  three  heads.  1.  Things  which  every 
teacher  can  door  adopt.  *2.  Things  which  many  teachers  can  do. 
3.  Things  which  no  teacher  can  do.  Under  each  of  these  heads, 
we  should  find  a  very  large  list  of  things,  facts,  or  principles ;  and 
though  there  should  be  nothing  new,  on  the  whole,  yet  such  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ground  which  the  Annals  has  taken,  and  the  work 
which  it  has  consequently  accomplished,  would,  in  my  own  view, 
be  satisfactory  to  many  teachers,  and  to  some,  highly  instructive. 
A  Teacher. 


THE   TEACHER'S   ALMANAC   FOR   NOVEUBER. 

KveTy  one  has  heard  of  the  consteniHtion  into  which  the  community 
were  thrown,  in  days  of  yore,  by  a  Tamous  Alminue  maker,  whose  ser* 
vant,  Bs  the  story  goes,  belti^  employed  to  write  down  the  prognOBlicA' 
lioDSof  the  weather,  wrote,  in  the  column  for  July,  "  Snow  about  these 
days."  We  should  be  sorry  to  make  aa  serious  a  mistake  in  ourTeaeh- 
er^  Almanac,  for  November.  And  yet,  were  we  In  slate  that  the  mil- 
lion of  pareDta,  and  the  twenty  IhoUBanil  teachers  in  New  England  and 
New  York  were  now  on  the  alert  in  making  preparations  for  winter 
schools,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  be  niur^h  nearer  the  truth. 

Durine  tliis  cold  month,  many  thousanil  male  teachers  will  take  the 
places  wliich,  two  or  three  moiillia  ngo,  were  vacated  hy  as  many  fe- 
males. "  New  lords,  new  laws,"  is  an  old  saying  ;  and  how  oAen  is  the 
younf;  teacher  forward  (o  promulgate  hia  new  code  of  enactmencs,  and 
Qareful  to  see  that  not  a.  few  of  them  arc  diametricaily  opposed  to  ihoee 
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of  his  predecessor.  Howerer,  he  alone  will  actthe  wise  part,  who  nkts 
care  to  repeal  no  wholesome  laws,  and  to  enact  no  new  onesy  till  orgas 
circumstances  seem  to  call  for  them. 

A  recess  of  two  months,  with  the  younffer  pupils,  and  of  eight  with 
the  older,  will  have  given  them  time  to  rorget  much  which  they  oaee 
knew,  and  to  acquire  many  idle  or  mischievous  hahits,  in  the  streetii  if 
not  at  home.  These  habits,  it  wiU  reauire  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience, and  much  time,  to  correct.  But  let  no  precious  moments  be  spent 
in  reforming  and  undoing,  without  necessity. 

No  teacher  should  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  station,  without  a  plan, 
both  as  regards  methods  of  discipline,  and  modes  of  instruction.  None 
should  enter  a  school  house  without  remembering,  that  though  the  bo- 
dies of  the  pupils  are  the  habitations  of  immortal  spirits,  they  are,  never 
tlieless,  related  to,  or  affected  by,  external  objects.  The  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  air,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  clothing,  and  a  thoussnd  other  circumstaDeei^ 
independent  of  peculiarities  of  constitution,  —  all  afiect  the  mind  aad 
spirit.  The  teacher  should  take  his  pupils  as  they  are,  study  their  con- 
stitution of  l)odv,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  He  should  do  his  utmost,  for  the  time  he  is  with  thorn,  to  make 
them  comfortable,  cheerful,  virtuous  and  happy  ;  and  shoukl  leave  US' 
done  nothing  which  will  promote  their  virtue  and  hapjiiness  in  time  te 
come. 

THE    xmMAJji,   AND    VEGETABLES. 

In  the  progres^s  of  this  month,  the  hybernation,  or  winter's  sleep  of 
many  an  animal  will  commence.  The  birds,  except  a  few  of  the  more 
hardy,  have  already  winged  their  way  to  more  genial  climes ;  and  ike 
few  downy  tribes  that  remain,  are  making  preparation  for  their  depart- 
ure. The  insects  have  suspended  their  ^nusyhum,"  and  the  reptiki 
have  gone  to  their  dark  quarters.  The  fishes,  many  of  them,  have  re- 
tired to  tiic  dee])er  and  warmer  ocean.  The  furred  animals  which  re- 
main, and  continue  active,  generally  put  on  a  whiter  and  thicker  coat, 
and  thus  are  better  defended  against  the  severitv  of  the  cold.  Vegeta- 
tion, too,  is  suspended.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  have  fallen,  the  sap  has 
descended,  the  flower  is  withered,  and  the  grass  is  faded.  WiU  not 
evei-y  teacher  remind  his  pupils  of  the  changes  which  are  going  on,  ami 
refer  him  to  their  Divine  Author? 

THE   EARTH. 

Frost  begins  to  bind  in  chains  the  silver  streams,  and  spread  its  man- 
tle over  the  faded  earth  ;  ever  and  anon  the  fleecy  flakes  descend  —  the 
winds  howl  around,  and  all  puts  on  the  appearance  of  approaching  and 
desolating  winter. 

THE   HEAVEirS. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  10  o'clock,  the  beautifid  conateUatioii  of 
Andromeda  will  be  immediately  overhead,  containing  a  nebula  or  link 
cloud  of  very  small  stars,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  hair  of  Andra* 
meda.  Between  this  and  the  north  star  is  the  chair  of  Caaaiopea  in  tke 
shape  of  an  inverted  4.  The  sign  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  nmidian  ii 
Pisces,  which  must  be  studied  on  the  map. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  dOth,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Suo  in  the 
United  States,  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  MiUedgevulei  Littie  Kockt  Mil 
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pikcea  ID  the  aame  range ;  the  Sun  will  be  eDtJrely  coverei).  The  whole 
duration  o(  l)ie  eclipse  will  be  4  I'Sliuura,  beginoing  ai  Washinfflon  1-4 
boTorel ;  all-Spaal  1  iu  Augusta,  Me. ;  aniiat  l-9paa|]liDNewOrleaiiB. 


MISCELLANY. 

Rdtlind  Coowtt  Scbool  COHVI 


A  CoDvention  of  Teachi-r)',  Parents,  and  olhera  bterested  in  Education, 
was  held  at  Castleion,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  on  the  83d  of  SepL  InsL 
The  ChHirmnn  of  the  Canvetaioii,  Air.  Thomiia  H.  Palmer,  of  Plirsford, 
addressed  the  Convenlinn  —  the  leachera  eHpeciotly  —  on  the  beat  modes 
of  teaching  Arithmetic  ii>  very  young  children. 

The  Cunvenlion  also  pasw^  several  resoluliong,  one  of  which  recom- 
mended Lihrarii-s  of  School  Booki  as  vahiahle  and  economical  appen- 
dages to  Diatrit't  Schoola.  Another  reeolution  wns,  that  it  13  nut  only  th« 
duly  of  parenlBlo  furnish  xchoola  with  )iro|>er  school  books  and  apparNlus, 
aaa  wiili  c'ain|ieieiii  teschera,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy.  It  was 
alao  resolved,  that  the  common  praoticeofchanginjf  teachers  every  senxon, 
is  B  great  injury  to  our  primurv  schools.  Several  resotuiious  were  poeiKd 
on  the  im|iorlance  and  nectMsiiy  of  raising  the  standard  of  attainments  on 
the  part  uf  TcHcliera  of  District  and  other  Primary  schools,  and  urging 
Upon  ]inrenta  and  professional  men,  and  teachers  themselves,  ibe  inipur- 
tance  of  uniting  their  efforta  for  this  purpose.  They  also  resolved  to  dp- 
point  two  persons  to  meet  with  teachera  and  jiarenta  in  the  several  lowna 
in  the  county,  aliout  the  linio  of  commencing  the  winter  achaols,  and  ad- 
dress them  on  the  sidiject.  The  expense,  they  observe,  ought  to  he 
defrayed  by  those  fur  whose  benefit  the  lectures  or  adilresnes  were  giren. 
The  ChairmaD  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr  L.  F.  Clark,  a  teacher  in  CaadeioD, 
were  designated  as  the  Lecturers. 

One  n'solution,  rather  novel  in  its  nature,  was  adopted  by  the  Convon- 
tioD ;  which  was  to  make  trial,  in  Rutland  County,  of  the  Ctntrai  School 
Sgrtcm,  By  Central  Schools,  is  meant  schools  fur  the  larger  pupils  of 
two'or  tnore  ailjoiiiiiig  diKiriciii,  to  lie  kppt  by  a  nmn,  during  the  winter. 
Borne  of  the  reasons  urged  iu  liivor  of  this  tneasiire  were,  thut  by  taking 
some  of  the  larger  pupils  iiui  of  the  district  schools,  the  latter  might  ba 
coatinueil,  under  the  I'are  of  female  teachers,  ihroughout  the  year;  and 
the  division  would  he  alike  advaningeou!!  to  both.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  evils  which  at  iiresent  exiBt,euil  which  gave  rise  to  this  new 
Diensure,  will  be  auxioua  to  liuow  its  results,  when  aubniitted  to  the  test 
of  ej[i>erimeni. 

VinotNtA  Institute  of  Educatiom. 

The  second  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  el  Prince  Edward 
Court  House,  Sept.  25,  and  was  well  attended.  It  will  be  rememliered, 
that  the  ohjei'i  of  tliis  Association  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on 
the  subject  of  education.  A  Report  was  read,  showing  the  alarming  des- 
titution of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  regular  instruction.  It  was  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  few  cheering  facU,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  female  edu- 
cation, and  the  increase  of  permanent  and  native  teachers.  The  report 
was  followed  by  a  lecture,  by  J.  M.  Gamelt,  Esq.,  of  Essex,  "On  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Associations  for  the  Promotion  of  Education."     We  under- 
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■land  that  the  interest  in  this  lecture  was  so  groit,  that  measures  are  takn 
to  secure  its  speedy  publication. 

School  Law  iic  Pennstltanlu 

We  have  mentioned  the  School  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  congratulated 
this  noble  State  on  its  prospects  of  improvement.  We  regret  to  reoeire 
the  following  information  in  a  letter  from  a  gentlemah  in  that  State. 

^  This  law,  which  is  to  be  accepted  or  not  b^  the  people,  was  submitted 
to  them  a  fonnight  8go,and  1  very  much  fear  it  will  be  rejected  by  a  large 
minority,  if  not  by  a  majority,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  so  embarrassing 
to  its  friends,  as  to  lead  to  its  repeal.  The  opposition  comes  chiefly  from 
the  German  counties,  where  the  most  excessive  aversion  to  taxation  is 
coupled  with  the  darkest  ignorance.  In  the  West  and  North  West,  the 
law  has  met  with  favor,  and  been  generally  adopted.  Should  it  fail,  ulti- 
mately, Pennsylvania  will  remain,  for  many  years,  in  her  present  destitota 
situation,  in  regard  to  a  general  system  of  Education." 

IirSTRUCTIOlf  OF  THK  CoLORKD  pEOPLE   IN  BbRMITDA. 

During  the  past  year,  considerable  effiirt  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
colored  population  of  Bermuda.  Mrs  Holt,  a  highly  respectable  and  be- 
nevolent lady,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  has  ably  set  fbitk 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  whole  American  comraunicy, 
from  a  permanent  establishment  at  Bermuda,  for  the  education  of  colored 
missionaries  and  teachers  of  the  African  race.  Mr  Crofts,  a  Wesleyaa 
missionary  there,  has  also  advocated,  with  much  ability,  the  same  plan,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Cookman,  of  N.  J.    Mrs  Holt  is  now  training  four  or  five 

eersons  for  teachers.  She  thinks  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  closes 
er  remarks  by  saying,  that  ^  the  West  Indies  need  teachers  instantly ; " 
that  after  a  small  expense  to  purchase  land  and  house  to  begin  with,  the 
students  might  Easily  pay  their  way  at  the  Seminary,  by  manual  labor; 
and  that  the  only  expense,  annually  required,  would  be  to  pay  the  salary 
of  the  Principal.  Mrs  H.  also  speaks  of  the  very  great  anxiety  manifested, 
both  by  parents  and  children,  in  Bermuda,  for  Dooks,and  refers  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  her  efforts  to  establish  a  small  library. 

This  beaevolent  ladv  has  also  a  school  for  the  young  in  one  of  these 
islands,  which  she  calls  the  "  Wilberforce  School^  The  following  is  an 
extract  finom  her  letter. 

''I  teach  the  small  colored  boys  ftt>m  6  to  8  in  the  morning; — from 9 
Id  3)  I  attend  to  my  own  private  school ; — from  4  to  6  P.  M.  teach  colored 
women  and  girls,  at  which  time  from  40  to  60  attend ;  — and  firom  7  to  9 
in  the  evening,  teach  lar^re  boys  and  men. 

**  Last  nigh^  1  formed  a  class  of  boys  in  Arithmetic,  twenty-three  ia 
number.  Never  were  any  people  more  completely  ready  for  instruction ; 
and  although  we  have  been  teaching  only  a  fortnight,  already  we  see  great 
improvement    We  teach  all  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  cipher." 

We  are  exceedingly  mortified  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  fint 
school  for  the  colored  population  of  our  own  free  states,  established  a  sboft 
time  since  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  which  has  met  with  constant 
opposition  from  the  public  sentiment,  has,  at  last,  been  violently  assailedy 
and  the  proprietors  have  thought  it  expedient  to  discontinue  it,  and  sent 
the  pupils  —  twenty  in  number  —  to  their  homes;  while  in  Bermuda* 
where  more  than  half  the  population  are  colored,  and  where  the  most  ep* 
larged  and  liberal  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making  for  their 
education,  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  has  neyer  been  grsataiv 
tba  aute  of  society  happier. 
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The  effici(7  of  the  operalionii  of  ihe  miasionaries  in  the  schools  cHtob' 
lished  It  Athene,  the  coniideDce  of  the  goverDincnt,  nntJ  its  favor  lowards 
them  are  conSnned  b;  recent  letters  from  ihul  city.  Greece  looks  to  these 
echools  as  models,  and  ulso  as  the  means  of  furni^ing  the  rutinlry  with 
competent  leachers.  A  recent  letter  frotii  Mr  Hill,  tvlio  Iihb  llie  charge 
of  the  female  and  infant  school  department,  to  the  editor  of  tlie  New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,  under  date  of  July  lost,  states  as  follows:  — 

"It  is  just  three  yeara  since  we  commenced,  actively,  the  work  which 
we  hoped  wouldshedintellectual,  moral,  and  religious  li^hl  on  this  peopl^ 
and  it  lias  been  mode  to  prosper.  We  have  just  been  liighly  encouraged 
by  testimony  of  the  conndence  of  the  kinffand  government,  in  a  "  Royal 
Ordmance,"  communicated  lo  us,  and  occoinpanltHl  by  a  lettor  of  the 
Minister  of  Instruciion,  Twelve  girls  are  to  he  placed  at  the  Insiilulion, 
under  our  charge,  lo  be  educated  for  teachers,  at  the  exj>emie  of  the  gov- 
emroeni.  This  measure  will,  we  hope,  siimulate  the  friends  of  the  work 
we  are  engaged  in,  to  greater  cxeriions  fur  its  Bun|>ort  and  extension. 
There  are  no  bounds  lo  ilie  good  thai  tnay  be  done  lierc,  if  the  means  are 
provided," 

We  also  learn  from  ihe  "  Report  of  Mrs  Emma  Willnril,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Troy  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Female  Educa- 
tion ill  Greece,"  with  a  copy  of  which,  W9  have  recently  been  favored, 
that  the  Troy  Society,  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence,  have 
forwardeil  to  Greece  jlOOO,  l>eeideae!i[>ending  nearly  as  much  In  printing 
and  circulating  information  in  regard  to  ihcir  object. 
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Mr  Jsmes  P.  Allnire,  of  New  York,  who  is  so  extensively  engaged  Id 
the  mnnufiicturc  of  Steam  Engines  as  lo  have  nb'>nt2000  persons  depend- 
ent on  him  for  sniiport,  bas  a  school  connected  with  his  works  at  Howell , 
N.  Ji  which  ecconimodates  nearly  100  Bcholars,  and  is  supported  at 
his  own  eatpense. — A*.  F.  Dail^  Adv. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Third  Book  of  History ;  containing  Ancient  History  in 
conneclion  with  Ancient  Geography.  Designeti  as  a  Sequel  to 
ihe  Fitsi  and  Second  Books  of  History.  By  the  Aiilhor  ol'PpIer 
Parley's  Tales.    Boston :  Carter,  Hendee  k.  Co.    1834.  pp.  189. 

This  work  will  unquestionably  derive  a  degree  of  popularity  from  that 
of  its  predecessors,  which  it  resembles  in  character.  So  far  as  we  have 
examined  it,  we  are  pleased  with  its  style  and  spirit.  Its  typography 
appears  lo  be  remnrkobly  correct;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  type, 
like  that  of  the  Second  Book  of  History,  and  indeed  a  large  proportion 
of  all  our  books  for  the  young,  much  too  small.  The  eyes  ought  not  lo 
be  tried  more  tlian  Ihey  are  with  thai  of  the  First  Book,  which  is  a  siz« 
larrer.  This  Third  Book,  like  the  First  and  Second  Books,  is  furnished 
witn  maps  al  the  end,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings-,  but 
we  suspect  that  both  our  correspondents,  X  and  Y,  would  find  fault  with 
the  Uereotype  impresaious  of  the  latter. 
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The  Intelligent  Reader ;  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Child's 
Giude.    Springfield  :  G.  b  C.  Merriam.     1834.    I81110.  pp.  25S. 

This  volume  is  compiled  by  the  same  judicious  band  that  prepared 
the  Child's  Guide ;  and  on  the  same  principles^  Great  care  was  takea 
that  the  moral  tendency  of  the  selections  should  be  excellent,  and  every 
lesson  is  preceded  by  a  short  vocabulary  of  its  more  difficult  words,  with 
definitions.  There  is,  also,  a  series  of  questions  for  examination,  at  the 
end  of  each  article.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Intelligent  Reader 
is  creditable  to  its  enterprising  publishers ;  and  the  type  is  generally  of 
tolerable  size.  The  work  contains  ten  or  twelve  engravings,  which  are 
obviously  better  than  those  of  the  Child's  Guide. 

A  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  for  Reading ;  with  Rules  and  In- 
structions. By  Samuel  Worcester,  Author  of  the  Primer,  Second 
Book,  Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  &c.  Stereo- 
type edition.  Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  b  Co.  1834.  12nio. 
pp.  408. 

This  work  is  intended  as  the  completion  of  a  series  of  books  for  teach- 
ing children  how  to  read,  of  which  series,  the  three  first  are  named 
above,  from  the  title  page.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  with  the 
Third  of  that  series ;  each  selection,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry,  being 
preceded  by  a  Rule  for  reading,  and  followed  by  a  list  of  comraon  errors 
m  pronouncing  some  of  the  words  included  in  it  The  object  of  these 
peculiarities  of  Mr  Worcester's  Third  and  Fourth  Books,  ia  to  make 
Reading  a  study  in  our  schools,  instead  of  a  mere  exercise.  The  style 
and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  lessons,  even  the  compiler  admits,  are 
not  of  a  verv  high  order,  but  his  apology  is,  that  thev  were  selected  with 
primary  reference  to  teaching  children  how  to  read. 

We  regard  the  Fourth  Book  as,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  compilatioa 
for  the  classes  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There  is  a  large  fund  of  Tab- 
able  information  embodied  in  the  Rules  and  Instructions  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  Errors  and  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  as 
also  at  the  close  of  the  work ;  —  even  more  than  the  author,  in  his  mod- 
esty, has  ventured  to  claim. 


ERRATA. 

Wc  T^greX  that  errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  articles  of  oar  correspoodeats,  froa 
too  ^real  reliance  on  former  printers,  and  in  some  instances,  from  our  iiiabiliiy  to  rsad 
the  pmof. 

Ill  the  articlr  on  Exprexiiinn,  in  the  April  No.  Vol.4,  p.  1fi3,  last  line,  read  '*  bcaltWiil' 
for  **  beautiful ; "  and  in  the  May  No.  p.  SOi,  last  line  tnit  one, for  *'  itnponatioas/'  ttai 
'int.      In  one  of  our  own  iirticles,  in  the  " 


impartatioot/'  In  one  of  our  own  articles,  in  the  same  No.  p.  231,  we  aie  oMdats 
say  magazines  of  **  philosophy,"  instead  of  **  philology/'  lo  spite  of  milermted  ett- 
rections,  the  compositor  has  persevered  in  spelling  the  respected  name  of  Pree.  V^ 
of  New  York,  mo«t  strangely^  and  has  also  given  us  the  new  orthography  ^  **€kiki 
fvn/*  for  the  oflspring  of  man ,  m  the  title  of  The  Father's  Book ,  p.  387.  We  ragret,  i 
than  any  errors  we  have  discovered,  that  "  Derbtf"  (Oct.  No.  p.  466)  ta  Bmoe  le 
*'  This  explanation  most  be  wholly  intelligible/'  m  place  of  **  This  rrrVawfr 
be  wholly  Mnintelligible ;"  and  on  page  457,  "  worihleu  native  of  the  forest,"  ii 
'*  ruthiemi  native." 

We  are  mortified  with  these  and  other  trtttm,  which  our  readen  have,  itmitithi,  w 
tired;  and  can  only  atone  for  then,  by  the  new  meaaaffea  wn  hairv  taktB,  to 
■MMe  aecniacy. 


AMERICAN 

ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 

AND    INSTRUCTION. 
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It  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  happy  effects  upon 
the  cause  of  early  education,  if  the  institutioiis  formed  for  the  care 
and  education  of  infanta  had  been  called  Asyhms  instead  of  Schoolt, 
as  indeed,  they  originally  were.  Names  influence,  very  much,  the 
expectations  of  parents  and  the  public,  and  the  conceptions  of 
teachers  in  regard  to  their  duty.  The  name  of  a  Female  College, 
Ibr  esample,  has  excited  extravagant  expectations  in  some  pa- 
rents, ridiculous  vanity  in  others,  and  equally  unfounded  preju- 
dices in  others ;  while  those  institutions  which  are  called  by  the 
unassuming,  hut  correct  name  of  Seminaries,  or  Academies,  though 
in  some  instances  of  equally  high  claims  as  to  studies  and  useful- 
ness, receive  universal  approbation,  and  excite  none  but  proper 
feelings.  In  the  same  way,  the  mere  name  of  an  Infant  School, 
has  seemed  to  furnish  a  kind  of  pledge,  that  the  half  formed  minds, 
introduced  into  them,  should  be  compelled  to  perform  mental 
labor — should  be  returned  to  their  parents  little  prodigies  of  early 
improvement.  It  has  not  less  excited  the  benevolent  vanity  of 
some  of  their  patrons,  and  we  have  been  pained  to  see  how  they 
would  bring  fonvard  little  victims  of  mistaken  kindness  to  excite 
the  applause  of  a  large  assembly,  by  showing  how  excessively 
their  brains  had  been  made  to  grow  and  act,  beyond  any  other  part 
of  their  diminutive  frame.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  more  pa- 
tience with  this  abuse  of  benevolent  feelmg  to  produce  premature 
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advances  in  one  part  of  the  system  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  thn 
we  have  with  the  method  employed  at  Strasbuig,  of  shutting  up 
their  geese  in  a  coop  so  small  that  they  cannot  move,  and  feediDg 
them  with  fat  meat,  in  order  to  render  their  livers  peculiarly  laig^ 
and  delicate  for  the  iamous  pies  of  Strasburg.  We  have  expressed, 
too  fully,  our  views  of  premature  development,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  again  say  how  much  we  are  opposed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  hot-house  forcing,  under  whatever  name. 

Infant  Asylums  owe  their  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  Cremian 
Princess,  and  were  intended  to  provide  better  air,  food,  attendance, 
and  training  for  the  children  of  die  poor,  than  they  could  otherwise 
receive,  together  with  such  instruction  as  their  age  allowed. 

The  same  spirit  appears  to  have  actuated  the  founders  and  patrons 
of  the  institutions  described  in  the  following  circular,  issued  at  Paris. 
Our  readers  may  recollect  the  description  of  thb  Asylum,  as  givea 
at  page  140  of  our  first  volume ;  and  will  be  gratified,  we  doubt 
not,  to  learn  that  the  expectations  of  its  founders  have  been  mote 
than  realized. 

"  Paris,  February  6th,  1834. 

"  Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Paris,  is  one  which  all 
persons  who  are  interested  for  the  laboring  and  poor  classes  of  so- 
ciety will  appreciate ;  it  is  that  called  the  Asylum  Rooms. 

'^  The  firat  years  of  life,  the  period  so  important  for  moral  and 
physical  development,  are  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  for  those 
of  most  mechanics,  a  season  of  every  kind  of  dangers.  Too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  these  unfortunate  little  ones  are 
left  to  themselves,  whilst  their  parents  go  to  their  daily  employ- 
ments. Confined  in  an  unhealthy  hovel,  they  are  exposed  to  a 
thousand  accidents,  and  are  frequently  burned,  or  else  they  ran 
the  streets,  where  they  find  other  dangers  and  learn  lessons  of  im- 
morality ;  soon  the  vicious  propensities  are  developed,  and  cannot 
be  eradicated. 

^^  In  the  Asylum  Rooms,  children,  from  the  age  of  two  to  seven 
years,  are  kept  during  the  day.  Collected  under  a  comnKxi  su- 
perintendence, they  contract  habits  of  obedience  and  honesty,  and 
tlie  principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  imbibed.  Their  rootbeis, 
during  this  time,  can  devote  themselves  to  lucrative  occupations, 
and  ccmtribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

'^  A  committee  of  ladies,  appointed  by  the  general  council  of  the 
SbtpiceSf  have  opened,  since  1825,  ten  asylums,  which  contam 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  children  of  both  sexes ;  but  there 
are  still  thousands  who  suffer  without  our  being  able  to  adnut  them; 
for  more  than  twenty-four  asylums^  would  be  necessary  in  P^ 

*  Fourteen  bad  been  opened  preTions  to  18SI^ 
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to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  population.  The  aid  of  public 
charily  is  inHispensable  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
committee  solicit  your  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  exisling  asylums 
and  those  which  are  yet  to  be  opened ;  and  if  you  consent  to  re- 
new your  subscription  annually,  you  will  ensure  the  continuance 
of  establishments  worthy  of  your  care.  Any  sura,  however  small, 
will  be  received  with  gratiiude. 

The  Countess  of  Bonds,  Prendent, 
Emile  Mai.let,  Sccretaiyy 

There  is,  however,  a  demand  for  such  institutions  beyond  the 
mere  limits  of  suffering  poverty,  and  for  the  same  reascms  as  for 
other  schools.  There  are,  in  all  the  classes  of  Society,  parents, 
whose  circumstances  render  them  unable,  or  whose  character 
renders  them  unfit  to  take  the  care  of  their  children,  even  at  an 
early  age.  Many  a  life  is  lost,  many  a  child  Is  ruined,  many 
a  bad  citizen  formed,  by  the  want  of  proper  training.  It  is  far 
easier  to  hiid  two  faithful,  able  guardians  for  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
fants, than  fifty  competent  parents  ;  and  we  believe,  therefore,  thai 
Infant  Asylums,  properly  conducted,  aiming  chiefly  al  the  care  of 
the  body  and  the  character,  and  giving  instniction  oa\y  as  it  can 
be  easily  and  cheerfully  received,  —  in  short,  extensive  ptdilic 
nurtsriet,  —  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  community. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  we  insert  the  following  extracts  from  the 
"  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  Boston." 
The  schools  of  this  Society  are  represented  as  more  flourishing 
than  at  any  former  period. 

"  It  is  now  six  yeora  since  the  first  Infnni  school  was  eatablished  in 
this  I'iiy.  During-  this  period,  tmndrcilB  of  children  have  been  taken 
from  iht;  MreetH,  and  inslructed  in  useful  knowledge.  Hundreds  of  in- 
dii9trioUB  mothers  have  bten  relieved  from  the  care  of  iheir  young 
children  during  the  day,  aad  have  thus  been  enabled  to  gain  a  comforta- 
hle  Bubsistence. 

"Though  our  ruleti  do  not  oblige  the  teaohers  to  take  children  under 
eighteen  months  of  age,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  taken  them  when  not 
more  than  sixteen,  and  even  twelve  munlhs  old. 

"  Viewed  liniply  in  the  light  of  neighborhood  nurieria,  these  schools 
are  vBhiabje  instilutions  —  as  every  mother  knows  how  much  attention 
euch  children  require. 

"  During  these  six  years,  we  have  reHHOn  to  think  that  much  good  has 
been  done,  and  more  evil  prevented.  How  much,  we  cmnnol  tell.  Our 
schools  hnve  made  tietter  ehiUrtn,  and  it  remains  for  future  years  to 
show  whether  they  will  make  belter  men  ami  tmmen.  But  if  the  earliest 
impresnion?  are  most  lasting,  there  is  much  to  hope.  They  are  expen- 
sive insttlutions,  it  is  true  — but  we  believe  Iheg  are  tcorth  all  they  cost. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  visit  the  schools,  and  the  parents  of  the  icholarB. 
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^  The  object  of  our  infant  schools  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  '  Sod^ 
for  the  Moral  and  Religious  instruction  of  the  Poor.'  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  we  commence  *  the  moral  and  religious  instniction  of  the 
poor '  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  do. 

"No  Christian  parent  thinks  it  safe  to  let  his  child  roam  the  streets, 
and  mingle  with  bad  company,  till  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Sabbath 
school.  It  is  found  that  the  seeds  of  folly,  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  may  spring  to  a  premature  maturity  in  these  hotbeds  of 
vice,  and  before  they  are  four  years  old,  may  bring  forth  bitter  firuits. 
While  the  city  missionary  is  laboring  to  reform  the  parents,  the  infant 
school  endeavors  to  prevent  their  children  from  ever  needing  reform. 

"  The  phrenologist  fears  we  shall  learn  the  children  too  much,  and 
the  primary  school  teachers  and  committees  complain  that  we  learo 
them  too  little.  Our  great  aim  has  been,  to  teach  them  to  *■  fear  Crod 
and  keep  his  commandments ;'  and  we  sometimes  have  cheering  evi- 
dence that  our  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

"Infant  schools  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  mot^r,  in  the  char- 
acter of  neighborhood  nurseries  for  neglected  children.  They  appeal  to 
the  Christian^  for  they  are  designed  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 
They  appeal  to  the  friend  of  Sahhath  Schools,  for  they  are  kindred  msti- 
tutions  —  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  using  the  same  means. 
They  appeal  to  the  friend  of  the  poor,  for  they  are  calculated  to  bring 
permanent  relief,  by  removing  the  causes  of  poverty.  They  appeal  to 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  thoy  preach  to  a  class  of  immortal  beings, 
whom  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  cannot  reach.  They  appeal  to  Uie 
city  missionary,  for  if  they  succeed,  he  will  soon  have  no  work  to  da 
They  appeal  to  the  political  economist,  for  they  hope  to  do  more  than  any 
thing  he  has  yet  devised,  to  prevent  pauperism,  and  supersede  alms- 
houses and  prisons.  Tliey  appeal  to  the  patriot,  for  if  sufiei*ed  to  have 
their  perfect  work,  our  country,  instead  or  degenerating,  will  stand  yet 
higher  among  the  nations.  Finally,  they  appeal  to  Him,  who,  when  he 
was  on  earth,  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said 
to  his  disciples,  '  Feed  my  lambs.' " 

Tlie  first  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Richmond,  ( Va.)  Infant  Free 
School  Society  "  is  a  document  of  much  importance  and  interest ; 
and  contains  much  that  is  adapted  to  our  present  purpose.  Though 
tlie  Society  has  but  recently  commenced  its  labors,  they  have  much 
to  encourage  them.  A  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  July, 
1833,  with  only  twelve  children  ;  but  in  June,  1834,  the  number 
had  increased  to  seventy-three.  Perhaps  the  following  extract 
will  best  serve  to  show  the  object  and  character  of  this  school,  and 
what  should  be  a  prominent  object  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
every  Asylum  for  Infants. 

"The  immediate  results  of  an  Infant  School,  are  not  of  a  character  to 
be  definitely  described,  or  very  obviously  perceived.  The  system  of  in- 
struction, when  faithfully  applied,  may  be  likened  to  clipping  the  sprouts, 
as  they  shoot  from  noxious  roots,  and  depositing  seed  in  a  soil  which, 
though  in  many  respects  favorable,  yet  time  alone,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  can  secure  the  growth.  Many  circumstances  connected  with  this 
school,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  prevent  obvious  results ;  such  as  the 
unfavorable  influence  to  which  most  of  the  children  are  exposed,  wbes 
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out  o(  scliool,  and  Uie  short  time  many  oftliem  are  connecied  with  it, 
owitig  to  frequent  change  of  feaidence.  Yet,  il  is  believed.  HuQieient 
Euccees  has  attendeil  ilic  undertaking,  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  Bitiii-- 
lar  effort.  The  general  nspCtt  of  the  children  is  improved;  they  are 
neater  in  personal  appearance,  and  more  oi'derly  and  mild  in  their  de- 
portment. In  several  cnses,  there  is  a  decided  change  ap)>areDt  iu  the 
temper  and  disposlliun.  A  little  girl,  remarkable  for  giving  way  ti 
l>^ 

niand,  to  iecure  cheerful  obedie 

unmanageable  by  his  parents,  who,  in  file  of  anger,  would  fiercely  throw 

etciiies  through  the  windows,  and  nurse  bi))  mother  to  her  face,  is  now 

kind  and  aniiable  in  his  deportment,  and  seldom  manifests  anythingUke 

anger." 

Tlie  following  slalement,  and  list  of  anecdotes,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Report.  We  are  aware  that  great 
care  should  be  used  by  the  conductors  of  Infant  Asylums,  not  lo 
array  children  against  their  parents,  though  ever  so  intempeiule. 
Perhaps  lliey  would  do  well  to  remember  the  caution  once  given 
to  those,  the  scene  of  whose  ministry  was  cliieBy  among  adults ; 
'■  Be  ye  wise  as  ser|ients,  and  harmless  us  doves."  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  no  evil  appears  to  have  arisen,  for  we  are  expressly 
told,  that  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  parents,  is  not  only  very 
bappy,  but  that  the  parents  themselves  feel  that  their  situation  at 
the  school  is  a  favor. 

"Early  in  the  autumn  of  183-3,  it  was  discovered,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  children  were  in  ihu  bahlt  of  getting  morning  drams.  It  was 
evident  ihsl,  unless  thia  could  Ire  counteracted  in  some  way,  the  benefi- 
cial etTurts  of  mi)ral  instruction  would  he  looked  for  in  vain.  Measures 
were  taken  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  children,  by  simple  illustra- 
tions,  presenting  to  tliem  the  drunkard,  and  the  sure  process  by  whir.h 
he  became  so,  together  with  the  dreadful  consequences  of  drunkenness, 
hereatHl  hereader.  It  wasquite surprising  to  see  how  quick  were  ilieir 
perceptions,  how  proper  their  applications,  and  how  correct  iheir  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject. 

"  A  gentleman  furnisheil  them  with  a  series  of  ctitB  representing  the 
progress  of  the  drunkard  from  infancy  to  the  gallows,  the  exhibition  of 
wiiich  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds.  A  little  girl,  after  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  pictures  where  a  child  was  in  the  act  of  asking  ita 
mother  for  a  dram,  said,  '  O,  that  is  just  as  I  used  In  do  before  I  knew  it 
was  so  bad  to  drink  drams ;  h<it  I  never  mean  to  drink  any  more-'  It  is 
believed  she  has  kept  her  resohition.  Her  mother  says  she  cannot  pre- 
vail on  her  to  lake  even  cordial.  A  little  l>oy  said,  one  morning,  'Idid 
not  drink  a  dram,  for  1  thought  of  the  little  boy  who  teawd  his  mother 
for  a  dram,  and  at  last  came  to  the  gallows.'  A  tittle  child,  on  being 
askedVhy  she  would  not  take  drams now,rep1ied,  ■  for  fear  it  will  moke 
me  a  drunkard,  and  Ood  says  no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Another  would  not  lake  her  coffee  out  of  a  cup  in  which  there 
had  been  whiskey,  lest  it  should  taint  her  breath." 

The  experience  of  the  Richmond  Infant  Free  School  Society 
conGnns  the  increasing  sentiment,  that  the  number  of  infants 
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signed  to  the  care  of  a  single  teacher  has  often  been  too  large ;  and 
that  if  it  be  limited  to  forty,  a  greater  amount  of  good  will  proba- 
bly be  secured  in  the  increased  attention  which  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  afford,  not  only  to  the  health  and  personal  comfort,  and 
moral  habits  of  each  individual,  but  to  their  intellectual  cultivation. 
The  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  —  infants,  among  others,  — 
to  be  located  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  another  part  of  this  number,  and  the  views  of  its  founders,  afford 
increasing  evidence  that  the  true  end  of  infant  schools  is  beginning 
to  be  better  understood  in  tlie  United  States,  and  that  w^hile  less 
effort  is  making  to  fonn  intellectual  prodigies,  much  more  pains  are 
taken  in  reference  to  health  and  personal  comfort,  and  to  improve 
tlie  body,  and  develope  and  cultivate  the  social  and  moral  feelings. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  HALLE. 

Among  charitable  institutions  of  tlie  kind,  none  is  more  justly 
celebrated  than  Franke's  Institution  at  Halle,  in  Germany. 
This  institution  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Orphan  Asylum,  or 
Orphan  Hospital.  Augustus  Hennann  Franke,the  founder  of  llib 
and  several  institutions  connected  with  it,  and  who  was  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  philanthropy,  was  bom  at 
Lubec,  in  1663.  Having  entered  the  University  in  his  fourteenth 
year  and  passed  through  it  with  great  rajjidity  and  suc<jess,  he  be- 
came, at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  a  distinguished  lecturer,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  a  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Theology  in  the  new  University  of  Halle.  At  the  same  time,  he 
became,  also,  the  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Halle, 
where  his  institutions  were  subsequently  established. 

The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  viUage  of 
Glaucha,  filled  the  benevolent  heart  of  Franke  with  the  deepest 
distress ;  and  in  1694,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  began  a  plan  for  their  reformation,  which  succeeded  beyond 
his  fonde&t  hopes  and  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  which, 
when  we  compare  the  present  results  of  the  undertaking  with  the 
smallness  of  the  beginning,  can  hardly  fail  to  astonish  us. 

He  first  instructed  a  few  destitute  children  in  his  own  house,  and 
gave  them  alms.  After  this,  he  received  several  orphans  into  his 
(amily.  Their  number  soon  increased ;  and  several  benevolent 
individuals  of  Halle  assisted  him  in  his  charitable  work. 

The  number  of  orphans  mcreasing  every  year,  it  was  (biHid  ne- 
ce$sai7i  in  1698,  four  years  after  the  plan  was  begun,  to  eieet 
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buildings  for  their  accommodation.  But  how  was  the  money  to 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose  ?  The  resources  of  tlie  philantliro- 
pist  were  very  inconsiderable.  Fracke  however  coinmeuced,  and 
the  buildinirs  went  on.  Money  was  sent  to  liim  from  ail  quarters, 
sometimes  when  he  least  expected  it.  Indeed,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  when  his  means  were  wholly  exhausted,  and  he  was, 
apparently,  unable  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  he  received  such  un- 
expected supplies,  as  gave  him  the  most  ample  proof  of  the  divine 
protection  and  favor.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  un- 
looked  for  assistance  often  came  immediately  after  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, as  is  conSdenlly  slated,  in  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  the 
orphans  and  poor.  Among  other  benefactions,  was  one  fix>m  a 
chemist,  who,  on  his  death  bed,  gave  him  a  recipe  for  compound- 
ing several  medicines,  which  aftenvards  yielded  an  income  of  from 
$«),000  to  $30,000.  It  was  these  frequent  and  liberal  donations 
which  enabled  him  to  erect  and  complete  stone  buildings,  which 
form  two  rows  eight  hundred  feet  long;  and  without  the  least 
assistance  from  the  government. 

The  number  of  orphans  in  that  part  of  the  institution  of  Franke 
which  is  devoted  to  llieir  accommodation  is,  at  present,  about  one 
hundred.  The  greatest  number  which  it  has  ever  containetl  at 
once,  is  two  hundred.  Since  its  foundation,  it  has  been  the  happy 
means  of  educating,  gratuitously,  no  less  than  four  thousand  and 
five  hundred  orphans,  of  whom  three  foui'lhs  were  boys.  Such  of 
the  boys  as  manifest  talents,  are  here  prepared  for  the  university. 

Connected  with  the  Orphan  Asylum,  are,  1.  The  Royal  Peda- 
gogitim,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men.  Since  its 
establisiiment,  in  1697,  it  has  educated  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  individuals.  Tljey  pay  for  their  education, 
wiiKh  is  of  a  very  high  standard.  2.  The  L^tin  school,  for  pupils 
less  wealthy  than  the  former ;  and  for  hoys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 
The  number  of  boardint;  scholars  in  this  dejiartment  has  sometimes 
been  very  large.  .3.  The  Gennan  school,  for  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents  do  not  ivish  to  give  them  a  learned  education.  4.  The 
Canstein  Bible  Press,  instituted  in  17i-2,  by  one  Canstein,a  friend 
of  Franke,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  furnish  the  Bible,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  by  stereotyping  it.*  From  this  press  liave  already  been  issued 
two  millions  of  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  one  million  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  profit  belongs  to  tlie  press,  and  is  de- 
voted to  rendering  every  new  edition  still  cheaper  than  the  former. 
5,  A  large  library,  and  collections  of  natural  history  and  philoso- 
phy.    Its  income  is  derived  from  the  extensive  apothecary's  shop 

*  Ctnatein  died  in  1719,  leaving  to  the  orphan  uylum  his  Ubruy,  uid  ■  p«rt 
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of  the  orphan  asylum  ;  from  the  book  estaUishment,  which  is  ooe 
of  the  largest  in  all  Germany,  and  publishes  all  sorts  of  school 
books,  at  very  Ipw  prices ;  from  the  pedagogium ;  and  fixxn  chari- 
table contributions. 

The  benevolent  founder  of  such  a  combination  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, died  in  June,  1727,  after  devotbg  himself  to  his  fitvorite 
establishment  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Baptist  Reg- 
ister, shows  the  actual  condition  of  the  Orphan  House  at  HaUe,  in 
March,  of  the  present  year ;  which,  though  it  should  repeat  some 
of  the  statements  we  have  already  made,  we  choose  to  insert 
entire. 

'^  Halle,  March,  1834. 

'^  The  Orphan  House,  at  Halle  b,  to  the  stranger,  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  exhibitmg  the  fruits  of  an  enlarged  ChristiaD 
benevolence,  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Franke.  Though 
it  rose  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  it  has  grown  to  a  large,  literary 
establishment,  embracing  all  die  public  schools  at  Halle,  except 
the  university.  At  present,  more  than  two  thousand  scholars  are 
there  receivmg  daily  instruction,  though,  alas !  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Rationalism.  It  has  two  gymnasia,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  universities  ;  one  called  the  Pedago^um,  designed  for 
the  rich,  —  the  other,  called  the  principal  Latin  School,  designed  for 
the  common  people ;  a  scientific  school  to  prepare  young  men  for 
business ;  and  four  day  schools,  two  of  which  are  free.  The  num- 
ber of  orphans,  supported  by  the  institution,  is  fixed  at  one  hundred ; 
of  which  two  thirds  are  to  be  males.  There  is,  also,  a  conside- 
rable fund  appropriated  to  the  support  of  those  in  the  Latin 
School,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  scholarship. 

"  The  Bible  Institution,  founded  by  Von  Canstein,  and  the  press 
connected  with  it,  are  too  well  known  by  the  Christian  public  to 
need  description.  The  public  library,  to  which  the  students  have 
access,  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes.  The  orphan  house 
bookstore  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  substantial  in  Ger- 
many, and  annually  sends  to  the  United  States,  large  quanddes  of 
German  books.  The  profits  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop,  go  to  the  support  of  the  insdtudon.  But,  alas ! 
the  spirit  of  its  pious  founder  b  no  longer  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place. 

"The  'Franken  Sdftungen,'  (charitable  establishment,) as  it  is 
called,  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  Its  principal 
building  fix)nts  a  large  street  and  public  square,  and  another  of 
nearly  equal  size  stands  direcdy  in  the  rear,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  hundred  feet.     These  are  so  joined  together  by  two  rows  of 
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buildings,  as  to  leave  a  beautiful  enclosure  of  about  Gfiy  feet  Id 
width.  As  one  enters  it  from  the  street,  he  ascends  a  large  flight 
of  stone  sleps,  and  finds  himself  in  a  spacious  entry,  with  a  stone 
floor.  On  the  right,  are  large  windows,  and  a  door  leading  to  the 
bookstore  ;  on  the  left,  a  corresponding  department  for  the  fine 
apothecary  shop.  Passing  directly  forward,  he  conies  to  a  portico, 
from  which,  a  flight  of  side  steps  leads  to  the  upper  stories,  in 
which,  are  the  numerous  steps  of  the  Latin  School.  Another 
flight,  directly  in  front,  descends  to  tlie  beaulifid  large  area  within. 
Passing  along  this  elegant  walk,  he  has,  on  his  left,  the  row  of 
buildings  containing  the  common  schooLs,  and  the  residences  of  the 
teachers,  and  on  his  right,  the  other  roiv-  of  buildings  containing 
llie  Ldbrary,  Bible  Institute,  din'ing  hall,  kc.  Still  continuing  his 
course,  he  finds  tiie  walk  gently  ascending,  and  at  the  end,  a  broad 
terrace  with  stone  steps,  upon  which  is  erected  a  large  bronze 
statue  of  Franke,  with  an  orphan  boy,  standing  on  each  sitle. 
Here  he  reaches  Uie  Royal  Pedagogium,  which  closes  up  the 
space." 


WHAT    EVERY   TEACHER    CAN    DO. 

Mr  Editor, — In  a  fonner  communication,  I  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  recapitulation,  or  summing  up  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent doctrines  taught  in  the  volumes  of  your  Journal,  under  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  "Things  which  every  teacher  can  do,"  I 
DOW  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  readers,  m  as  condensed  a  fonn 
as  possible. 

1.  Every  one  who  engages  in  school  keeping,  can  open  his 
school  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  is  no  one  thing, 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  to  promise  so  little,  that  will  ultimately 
accomplish  so  much  good,  as  this.  I  have  seen  an  indiflerent 
teacher  inspire  his  pupils,  and  many  of  their  parents,  with  confi- 
dence, and  effect  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  respect,  by  ccan- 
mencing  his  exercises  every  morning  at  exactly  nine  o'clock,  the 
time  appointed,  and  persevering  in  this  practice.  I  have  known 
him  dispense  with  his  usual  meal,  when  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
was  likely  to  prevent  his  being  at  the  school  room  in  due  season. 

2.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  to  have  the  school  room 
comfortable  every  morning,  in  regard  to  lemperaiiire.  There  is 
so  much  of  sufTering  in  school,  from  late,  or  inefficient,  or  smoking 
fires,  that  this  is  a  point  of  more  importance,  than  many  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  suppose.  The  wcnrk  of  heatmg  a  school  room  does  doc 
property  belong  to  a  teacher ;  and  it  is  a  most  mistaken  economj 
which  leads  his  employers  to  suffer  him  to  perfixm  it,  when  thoK 
whose  time  is  worth  fix  less  than  his,  could  do  it  just  as  well.  Stifl, 
if  effectual  measures  are  not  taken  by  others,  it  b  best  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  work  done,  or  do  it  himself.  There  are  m- 
Mtructors  who  have  made  their  morning  fires  for  six  months  together, 
and  always  with  great  advantage,  both  to  themselves  and  their  pu- 
pils. Every  teacher  can  do  this,  —  I  mean  if  he  is  furnished  widi 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  fuel ;  and  if  not,  he  ought  to  rdinquisb 
his  employment. 

3.  All  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  welcome  their  popBs 
to  the  school  room  when  they  arrive,  and  to  see  that  they  are  pro* 
vided  with  seats,  books,  be,  if  they  have  them.  It  is  true  tbtt 
such  marks  of  attention  and  interest  will  consume  time ;  but  is  that 
time  misemployed  which  b  spent  in  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  a  school,  and  impart  to  it  a  tone  of  good 
feeling  which  b  not  likely  to  be  wholly  lost  during  the  day  ? 

4.  Every  teacher  has  it  in  hb  power  to  consult  the  health  aod 
comfort  of  hb  pupils  while  they  remain  with  him.  If  the  air  is 
bad  m  the  school  room,  he  can  ventilate  the  room  by  means  of 
doors  or  windows.  If  the  temperature  b  too  high  or  too  low,  be 
can  regulate  it.  If  the  pupib  are  tired  of  sitting,  he  can  let  them 
stand,  or  walk  out ;  either  smgle,  or  by  classes.  If  they  are  thirsty, 
he  can  fumbh  them  with  drink,  without  exposing  their  health  by 
suffering  them  to  pour  down  large  quantities  of  water  when  grettlj 
heated  with  exercise. 

5.  Every  teacher  can  make  constant  and  unremitting  eflbft  so 
to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  pupib  that  he  can  coo- 
trol  them,  properly,  without  violence.  He  can  labor  hard  to  gov- 
ern by  persuasion,  rather  than  force  ;  by  kindness,  rather  than  se- 
verity ;  and  by  love,  rather  than  fear.  But  when  all  other  mea- 
sures fail,  with  certain  individuals  who  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  restraint,  without  violence,  —  and  such  cases  may  occur  in  vay 
large  schools — every  teacher  can,  as  a  last  resort,  use  seveiilT. 
Nor  need  he  fear  with  some  fastidious  and  over-philanthropic  inffl- 
viduals,  so  much  the  moral  degradation  which  a  little  bodily  pam 
may  produce  in  the  subject  of  punbhment,  as  the  more  mteme 
pain,  and  deeper  degradation  which  must  inevitably  result  linoro  a 
habit  of  insubcHxlination,  either  to  parents  or  to  hi^ier   authority. 

6.  Every  instructor  can  and  should  see  that  what  he  teaches, 
b  taught  thoroughly.  If  a  school  consbts  of  eighty  or  an  hundred 
pupib,  the  time  which,  in  three  hours,  can  be  appropriated  to  an 
mdividual,  b,  of  course,  very  trifling,  and  unless  what  b  done  for 
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an  individual  be  thoroughly  done,  he  will  derive  litile  benefit  from 
attending,  except  in  so  far  as  he  learns  from  hearing  others.  But 
even  here,  thorough  teaching  is  equally  indispensable  ;  for  the 
more  he  learns  from  imitation,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the 
example  which  he  imitaies,  should  be  excellent. 

7.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  young,  can  strive  to  lur- 
nish  lliem  with  constant  employment.  This  is  so  indispensable, 
that  when  we  have  once  considered  the  matter,  we  wonder  why 
any  teacher  should  ever  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
cliildren  to  sit  like  statues  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  at  a  time ;  and 
why  the  latter  should  not  have  rebelled  against  such  tyranny,  much 
oftener  than  they  have. 

8.  It  is,  also,  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  try  to  make 
children  interested  in  what  they  leam.  He  has  not  the  first  quali- 
6cation  of  a  teacher,  who  supposes  the  child  to  be  benefited  to  the 
utmost,  when  he  is  wholly  passive  in  the  work  of  education,  like  a 
vessel  which  merely  receives  and  contains  what  is  put  into  it.  It 
is  as  necessary  that  the  mental  palate  should  be  gratified,  as  llie 
physical. 

9.  He  who  takes  a  school,  should  remember  that  he  is  not  only 
responsible  to  those  who  are  committed  to  his  charge,  and  lo  their 
parents,  but  to  God.  He  should,  therefore,  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  business ;  attending  to  notjiing  else,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  lo  preserve  his  health.  His  school  is  to  have 
a  place  among  his  first  thoughts  in  the  morning,  and  his  last  in  the 
evening,  as  well  as  those  of  every  hour  between.  If  a  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  teach  thus,  then  let  him  betake  himself,  at  once, 
to  some  other  employment.  But  1  have  seen  an  experienced 
and  approved  teacher  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of 
nianao^ng  and  insinicting  a  school  for  six  dollars  a  month,  and  his 
board,  (about  half  the  usual  compensation  in  the  place,)  besides 
expending  a  part  of  even  this  scanty  pittance  for  conveniences  for 
the  pupils. 

10.  Every  teacher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions  or 
creed,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  inculcating  religion,  or 
even  morality  in  his  school  by  precept,  can  set  a  pure  and  spotless 
example  before  his  pupils.  Now,  although  I  thnik  few  teachers, 
Bt  least  in  New  EngUuid  and  New  York,  are  guilty  of  open  immo- 
rality, yel  I  am  compelled  lo  believe,  that  multitudes  fail  to  set 
such  an  example  on  all  occasions  as  they  ought.  And  it  is  owing 
to  this  fact,  in  no  small  degree,  that  many  observing  men  have 
come  to  the  conclusion, — strange  and  unwarranted,  as  it  appears,^ 
that  our  common  schools  are  doing  more  harm  tlian  good.  It  is 
not  that  tlie  pupils  do  not  leam  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher, — 
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better,  perhaps,  than  formerly, — but  that  the  moral  habits  which 
they  acquire,  are  often  extremely  unfavorable. 

Perhaps  they  reason  thus,  ^^  I  send  my  child  to  school  fx  four 
months  in  the  summer,  and  four  in  the  winter,  from  the  age  of  four 
to  sixteen.  During  this  time,  he  learns  to  spell,  read,  and  write, 
and  gets  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  in  the 
whole  time,  than  he  might  gain  in  about  one  year  of  constant  and 
faithful  instruction.  And  tliis  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  either.  He 
comes  from  the  school  with  many  bad  habits,  which  I  labor  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  during  vacations,  with  all  my  might,  to  enufi- 
cate ;  but  always  without  success.  In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  he 
carries  these  habits  with  him  from  year  to  year,  from  childhood  to 
youth,  and  from  youth  to  maturity ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  will 
then  be  likely  to  carry  them  with  him  through  life.  Well  (or  him 
if  he  do  not  carry  them  and  their  consequences  with  him,  beyond 
the  grave ! " 

But  all  the  moral  evils  thus  complained  of,  —  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly numerous,  —  need  not  discourage  us.  Though  there  is  much 
that  common  school  teachers  cannot  accomplish,  there  is,  also, 
much  they  can  do.  We  might  as  well  "  despair  of  the  republic," 
as  of  common  schools.  They  can  be  reformed,  and  probably  will 
be.  Such,  even,  as  they  now  are,  and  such  as  they  can  be  madt, 
tliey  constitute,  in  no  small  degree,  the  hope  of  the  country,  the 
church,  and  the  world. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  Mr  Editor,  as  attempting  to  give  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  things  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  every  teacher  can  do.  I 
have  only  selected  a  few,  —  such  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  more 
prominent  ones.  What  has  been  said,  is  intended  to  apply  to  all 
teachers ;  whether  of  Infant,  Primary,  Common,  Select,  or  Aca- 
demic Schools,  —  whatever  the  name  may  be,  —  and  whether  they 
include  the  child  of  two  years,  or  the  youth  of  twenty. 

In  my  next  communication,  I  am  to  present  a  compendium  of 
the  "  things  which  many  teachers  can  do."  They  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  within  the  power  of  off;  and  may 
demand  more  space.  A  Teacher. 
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INAUGURAL   ADDRESSES. 

Aiangtirol  Mdrtss   deUvtred  %  tht   He*.  STEPHEf  Oltk,  Prttidtnt  of 
Randolpk  Maeon  CoUegt,  on  the  occaaion  of  kia  iiUroduction  into  o^ce. 

:urai  Mdreaa  of  Rev.  Roros  Babcock,  Jr.,  President  of  fFatennUe 
JjUy  29,  ie34. 

Randolph  Macon  College  is  founded  and  sustained  by  the 
Wfsleyan  Methodists,  —  and  Waterville  college,  by  ihe  Baptists. 
It  is  peculiarly  interestinf;  to  receive  from  two  denominations,  who 
so  recently  dreaded  the  influence  of  human  learning,  and  now,  in 
Mr  Olin's  language,  ore  "roused  from  a  long  reverie,"  the  inaugural 
addresses  orpresidentsof  colleges,  which  aim  at  a  high  standard  of 
liberal  education.  Both  addresses  give  evidence  of  talent  and 
sound  judgment ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  make  them  better  known 
to  our  readers. 

President  Olin  commences  with  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  advance  the  arts  and  the 
physical  sciences,  as  among  the  most  valuable  patmns  of  intellectual 
enterprise,  by  diminishing  the  labor,  and  increasing  the  profits  of 
human  toil,  and  rescuing  much  of  time  and  talent  from  the  mate- 
rial world. 

He  next  goes  on  to  point  out  what  should  constitute  a  course  of 
liberal  studies.  After  stating,  distinctly,  the  high  claims  of  the 
mathematics,  he  argues,  with  no  less  zeal,  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

"  Til  rough  out  the  wliole  progress  of  modern  lilemtiire,  from  its  dawn  to 
its  present  state  ofmaltirily  nnd  comnnmtive  perlecllon,  ulaseirB]  learning 
has  been  its  eufesl  guide,  and  its  most  liberal  IwHcfactor.  Willi  an  until- 
teniiile  conslaney,  il  has  held  forth  its  masterly  iierformances  nnd  aulhori- 
Inlive  examples  to  human  obBervatinn,  to  eorrecl  the  ecceniri  cities  of  gen- 
ins,  to  restrain  the  aberrations  of  tosto,  and  to  rebuke  the  waywardnees 
of  imagination,  and  the  exTmvaganries  of  fashion.  Ila  graceful  speci- 
mens of  eloqiipnr«  and  {melrv,  of  style  and  Bentiment,  embody  anil  ex- 
emplify the  immutable  lawsol'com|>oaiiLon  and  the  mind-  They  consti- 
iiUe  on  unexceptionable  stondnrd  of  good  wriling,  above  envy  or  eonlro- 
veray,  which  iicis,  at  once,  as  the  inspirer  and  counsellor  of  genius ;  the 
model  and  test  of  excellence. 

Whilst  the  clnpsicol  student  secures,  in  hd  eminent  degree,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  education  in  the  dlsciiiliiio  of  liia  intellectual  faciihies, 
hia  labors  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge. 
Ii  is  not  true,  as  often  assened,  that  the  classics  impart  nothing  lo  rhs 
mind  but  h  dry  vocabulary  of  olieolele  words  and  idioms,  utterly  useless  for 
nil  the  piiriiOBesor  speepfi  and  reoson.  LHnguoge,  sb  well  as  mind  and 
matter,  has  its  philosophy,  not  formed  to  suit  its  particular  cases,  but  a|ipli- 
cable,  with  few  modifications,  lo  the  dialects  or  all  agea  and  naiioiis. 
The  regularity,  the  copiousness,  the  elegant  refinement,  and  the  pro- 
found logic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  give  facilities  for  the  inves- 
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tigation  of  these  univeFsal  laws,  unknown  to  the  defective  and  anomaloa* 
languages  of  modern  times ;  and  the  youth,  who  has  once  thorou|;hly  maa- 
terml  the  difficulties  and  the  mysteries  of  classical  literature^  baa  imbibed 
those  unchangeable  princi|iles  of  speech  and  of  thou^^ht,  which  are  alone 
able  to  guide  him  on  the  great  occasions,  in  active  life,  wbeu  eloquenee 
and  reason  exert  a  controlling  influence." 

He  remonstrates  against  the  disposition  to  swell  the  list  of  col« 
legiate  studies,  already  burdensome,  to  the  immature  minds  fbuod 
in  our  public  institutions ;  and  considers,  that  with  such  minds,  mere 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  topics,  can  never  take  the  place  of  thorough 
recitation,  on  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  public  institutions,  President  01b 
has  no  con6dence  in  anything  short  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
to  maintain  it  in  any  degree. 

**  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  generation  has  not  given  birth  to  another 
absurdity  so  monstrous,  as  that  which  would  exclude  fmiii  our  aeroinanes 
of  leammg,  the  open  and  vigorous  inculcation  of  the  religious  faith  which 
is  acknowledged  by  our  whole  |)opulation,  and  which  pervades  every  one 
of  our  free  institutions.  Our  governors  and  legislators,  and  all  the  depoai- 
taries  of  honor  and  trust,  are  prohibited  from  exercising  their  bumMesl 
functions,  till  they  have  pledged  their  fidelity  to  the  country,  upon  the  holy 
gospels.  The  most  inconsiderable  pecuniary  interest  is  regarded  too  sa- 
cred to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  upright  judge  or  juror,  or  to  the  mnst  an- 
8ust)ected  witness,  till  their  integrity  has  been  fortified  by  an  appeal  ta  the 
high  sanctions  of  Christianity. 

**  Even  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  usually  suspended  on  the 
same  condition.  The  interesting  moralities  of  the  domestic  relation;  the 
Jaws  of  marriage  and  divorce;  the  mutual  obligations  ofparents  and  chil- 
dren, are  all  borrowed  from  the  christian  scriptures.  The  fears  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  hopes  of  the  upright ;  the  profane  ribaldry  of  the  proffi- 
gate,  no  less  than  the  humble  thanksgiving  of  the  morning  and  evening 
aacrifice,  do  homage  to  the  goe^iel,  as  the  reliffion  of  the  American  people 
Our  eloquence  ana  our  |M)etry ;  our  perio<lical  and  popular  literature  in 
all  their  varieties ;  the  novel,  the  tale,  the  ballad,  the  play, — all  make  their 
appeal  to  the  deep  sentiments  of  religion  that  |)ervade  the  popular  bosom. 
Christianity  is  our  birthright.  It  is  the  richest  inheritance  bequeathed  us 
by  our  noble  fathers.  It  is  mingled  in  our  hearts  with  all  the  fountains  of 
sentiment  and  of  faith.  And  are  the  guardians  of  public  education  alooe 
*  halting  between  two  opiuions  ? '  Do  they  think  that,  in  fact,  fbr  practi- 
cal purposes,  the  tnith  of  Christianity  is  still  a  debatable  question  ?  Is  it 
atill  a  question,  whether  the  generations  yet  to  rise  up  and  occupy  the 
wide  domains  of  this  great  empire,  to  be  the  representatives  of  our  name^ 
our  freedom,  and  our  glory,  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  ahalJ  be  a 
Christian  or  an  Infidel  people  ?" 

He  alludes,  with  great  justice,  to  that  source  of  insubordination, 
whk^h  we  have  formerly  pointed  out  in  our  colleges,  the  too  early 
age  of  the  students. 

^*The  internal  discipline  of  a  college  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, as  well  as  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  The  regulations  of 
society  which  ^x  the  period  of  minority,  are  formed  upon  the  conatitutioa 
4>f  nature,  and  dietatea  of  experience.    The  controlling  authority  of  tlie 
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IMrent  is  inBiti(Bine<l,  lill  the  fomialion  of  projier  habils,  and  fame  mBhiritf 
of  Jtidgrneni,  are  |ire«iiined  to  linve  fltieil  Ihe  child  fnr  anlijection  lo  the 
poeiiWe  inmitiilionH  iifaocielj,  anil  ihe  general  restrainia  of  moral  ohiiga- 


tions.  In  our  placea  or  lenrntiir,  thiii  pprioil  is  iisuully  aniiciirated,  and 
this  solular;  arrangKtnent  disiurned.  The  youth  paHses  from  a  govern- 
ment of  ainhortiy  and  influence,  to  a  govenimenl  of  iawa,  before  he  ia  pre- 
pared to  ni>preeiate  iho  value  and  the  retuion  of  the  resirictions  ihnl  are 
imposed  u|)an  him,  or  lo  respeel  their  aanelinna.  Dislike  and  contempt 
for  ragiilelionB  deemed  frivolous  or  arbitrary  ;  recklem  indifference  to  cou- 
aequcncea,  and  practised  ingenuity  in  evading  the  penally,  whilst  it  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  I.1W,  are  the  two  common  resulia  of  ihia  premature  and 
unnatural  aiihetilutioii  of  positive  enaclments,  fbr  that  diacretionary  power 
with  which  God  haa  invested  the  parent.  The  evil  ia  one  of  portentous 
magnitude ;  but  il  ia  not  eaay,  perhajis  not  possible,  to  pr«ecrihe  a  remedy." 
He  proposes  lliat  less  of  positive  laws  should  esist,  and  more  of 
discreiionsry  parental  power  be  vested  in  the  oHicers ;  but  he  also 
shotvs  cleiriy,  that  great  dangers  attend  this ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  so  long  as  a  pan  of  the  power  is  entrusted  to  a 
changing  body  of  tutors,  advanced  but  a  few  years  beyond  iheir 

Eupils  in  experience,  we  believe  it  would  only  increase  tlie  evil. 
[  is  certainly  startling,  to  hear  from  a  presidenlial  chair, 
"Of  ihe  whole  number  of  thoie  who  enter  college,  it  is  believed  that  less 
than  half  remain  to  complete  ibeir  nducation.  The  majoriiy  are  arrested 
in  theu-  career  of  improvemctit  by  idle  or  vicious  habila ;  by  extravaganca 
laid  discontent ;  and  lorneiimes  by  unwise  laws  and  mat-ad m In isirai Ion. 
This  result  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  public  instruction  is  truly 
appalling." 

President  Olin  looks,  with  much  confidence,  to  manual  labor  as 
the  source  of  great  and  salutary  reform  in  the  morals  and  manners 
of  our  schools  of  learning,  and  hopes  it  will  render  educaiion  more 
accessible  to  those  in  the  middle  classes,  especially  at  the  south, 
where  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  lo  enjoy  its  advantages.  He 
concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  lo  the  body  of  Methodists,  to  put 
forth  all  their  enerf^ies  lo  the  great  work  of  education,  to  which 
they  are  just  roused. 

President  Babcock  has  chosen  a  most  important  topic.  "The 
object  of  the  teacher's  office,"  he  remarks,  is  three  fold;  to  secure 
mental  discipline,  lo  communicate  useful  knowledge,  and  to  give 
all  our  powers  a  right  direction.  The  last,  in  his  view,  is  the  pre- 
eminent duty. 

In  regard  to  the  topks  of  instruction,  his  views  of  the  classics  co- 
iocide  entirely,  with  tliose  of  President  Olio. 

"  The  purposes  of  heallliful  discipline  may,  for  the  most  pari,  be  happily 
secured  in  those  very  studies  which  are  of  useful  tendency.  Such,  omi- 
Demly,  is  the  study  of  iheancienl  and  modem  languages.  Neither  of  these 
would  have  been  decried,  ns  they  are,  had  a  more  jusl  and  philneophicnl 
view  been  isk^n  of  their  direct  and  indirect  utility.  What !  shall  a  man, 
ivbose  great  business  ihrough  life  is  idenlifled  with  the  right  use  of  lan- 
guage, be  told  tbatjl  is  needless  and  jirepostcrom  fur  him  10  study  its  ci 
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ttituent  elements?  Or  Bball  be  be  told  that  as  much  advaDtage  may  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  an  author  in  his  veroacular  toni^ie,  as  by  the 
careful  study  of  one  equally  valuable  in  hie  thoughts,  but  written  in  a  lan- 
guage whicn  requires,  at  every  ste|),  comparison,  judgment,  precision, 
taste ;  and  which,  by  their  very  exercise,  tend  to  strengthen  all  these 
powers  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  that  some  of  the  reasons  which  were  formerly 
much  relied  on,  as  requiring  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  are  no 
longer  valid ;  or,  in  the  same  degree  valid,  as  at  tlie  time  when  most  of 
the  elementary  instruction,  in  some  important  branches,  was  accessible 
only  through  this  channel.  Let  it  be  freely  conceded,  that  what  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  them,  has  been  laid  open  to  the  mere  English  scholar  by  trans- 
lations, or  has  been  superseded  by  original  treatises  of  equal  or  superior 
value,  in  our  own  tongue.  Still,  you  leave  untouched  reasons  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  giving  to  these  studies  a  share  of  attention.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  sympathise  with  that  innovating  rage,  which  would  exile 
the  study  of  ancient,  or  even  of  modern  languages  from  our  literary  insti- 
tutions. The  kind  of  influence  which  this  study  indirectly  produces,  is 
greatly  needed  by  all  educated  men.  They  also  need  to  improve  their 
precision  and  copiousness,  their  taste  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  their 
own  language ;  and  no  more  ready  and  cenain  method  for  securing  this 
object  can  m  devised,  than  the  study  of  those  from  which  ours  is  princi- 
pally derived." 

He  presents  one  reason,  which  is  not  hackneyed,  for  the  studj 

of  mathematics. 

*^  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  best  exercises  for  the  mind,  and  es> 
pecially  for  the  judgment,  are  always  found  in  those  subjects  which  do  not 
oias  us  for  or  against  them.  Such,  eminently,  are  the  mathematics,  seve- 
ral branches  of  philosophy,  and  the  natural  sciences  ^nerally.  Vigorous 
application  to  these,  will  happily  prepare  us  for  the  unportant,  complica- 
ted, and  otherwise  embarrassmg  emeraencies  of  actual  life,  in  whicn  this 
discipline  is  most  necessary,  and  its  de&iency  utterly  irrepanJtde.  William 
Tell  could  never  have  gained  such  surprising  skill  in  markmansbip,  if  his 
early  exercises  had  been  of  a  character  to  agitate  hisheart,like  the  require- 
ment to  shoot  the  apple  on  his  son's  head." 

He  insists,  not  less  earnestly,  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
man,  himself,  —  of  his  body  as  well  as  of  his  mind,  and  asks,  '^  why 
should  not  the  principles  of  physiology,  at  least,  be  taught  in  every 
course  of  liberal  study  ?  Will  those  who  neglect  it  for  the  sake  of 
adding  one  more  classic  to  the  course,  furnish  us  with  an  answer  ? 

"  But,"  he  remarks,  "  more  will  depend  on  the  manner  of 
teaching,  than  on  the  subject  of  instruction."  Interest  in  the  teacher, 
simplicity  of  manner,  practical  application  of  truth,  and  a  course 
adapted  to  keep  the  faculties  in  constant  activity,  are  the  principal 
directions  he  gives. 

In  treating  of  the  re(j|uisites  for  the  teacher's  office,  be  places  a 
firm  and  vigorous  constitution  at  the  foundation.  A  well-disci- 
plined and  energetic  mind,  blameless  morals,  entire  self-control,  and 
above  all,  true  benevolence,  he  considers  indbpensable  to  a  teacher. 
On  the  last  point,  he  observes :  — ^' 

*^  This  afiection  for  pupils,  in  order  to  produce  its  legitimate  results^  must 
be  based  on  permanent  principles,  and  must  have  a  Bke  penQaneiiey  or 
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cominuity  of  exercise.  Fitful  manifontttioiis  of  olfectionaie  regard,  sepa- 
nUed  by  long  intervala  of  coldnesB,  will  not,  probably,  aecure  any  bsppy 
results.  The  atfeciion  of  tUe  leacber,  like  that  of  the  parent,  should  be  a 
happy   raedium  Iwtween   Ibiidiing  weakness  and  repulsive  aiiMerily, — 

Sure,  queoohless,  and  ennobling.  He  ivbo  is  a  stranger  to  such  alTection 
irhia  pupils,  does  not  deserve  to  have  a  pupil ;  norwilliherelotion  which 
thus  exists  be  productive  of  happy  consequences.  Il  may  besustsined  with 
tolerable  decency  on  both  sides ;  but  its  leniiinaiiun  will  be  a  mutual  re- 
lief; and  DO  tear  of  regret  or  ew*elliag  of  tender  emotions  will  mark  the 
hour  of  veporalion.  And  can  it  be  possible  that  a  relation  thus  sustained, 
can  realize  the  results  which  ought  to  flow  from  it  ?  Aa  well  might  we 
expect  '  grapes  of  thorns,  or  Rga  of  ttilstles.'  How  certain  il  is,  on  the 
otlier  Itaoit,  lliut  the  uiialTected  interest  and  affection  of  [lie  teacher,  will 
beget  its  own  image  in  the  heart  of  the  pu|iil,  —  that  it  will  prepare  him  to 
receive,  with  incomparably  greater  advantage,  the  lessons  of  instruction 
which  ore  imported  to  him,  and  will  secure  nim  agunst  many  of  his  most 
formidable  diuigeiB !  By  planting  deeply  in  his  bcicom  tlie  conviction  that 
his  teacher  is  warmly  interested  in  hia  happiness  and  advancement,  the 
exercise  of  govemmeut,  in  its  odious  sense,  will  lie  rendered  unnecessary." 

He  recomtiiends  a  free  and  afiectionale  mode  of  intercourse  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  and  observes;  — 

*■  Let  him  not  fear  tlie  loss  of  personal  difnity,  in  thus  mingling  with 
those  committed  lo  his  trust.  Let  him  not  do  violence  to  the  tender  and 
generous  impulses  of  his  own  nature,  by  shutting  himself  away  from  their 

SmjMithie^  and  severing  the  ties  of  q  tender  affection,  which  should  make 
e  inlercals  and  liappiueiis  of  both,  mutual  and  iudispensobb," 

He  considers  the  spiritorCbristianity  the  best  security  for  these 
moral  qualities,  and  in  regard  to  the  jealousy  of  sectarianism, 
observes :  — 

"  He  that  can,  and  does  sincerely  delight  in  the  increase  of  true  piety 
and  virtue,  in  w*halever  form  il  appears,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
who  delights  in  seeing  and  promoting  the  increase  of  love  to  God  ami 
love  to  our  neighbor;  and  who,  while  fully  believing,  that  without  the 
liril  of  Christ  we  are  none  of  his,  remembers  that  Christ  severely  rebuked 
e  impertinent  zeal  of  his  own  followers,  for  hindering  those  who  fbllowe<l 
not  with  them,  —  such  an  one,  1  am  sure,  neeil  not  be  dreaded  for  his  sec- 
tarianism, nor  unconstitutionally  excluded  from  the  ofliee  of  instruction  in 
literature  and  science,  even  though  he  be  also  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of 
Christ." 

We  cannot  close  our  sketch  of  these  interesting  addresses,  with- 
out begging  the  attention  of  those  who  would  put  out  the  lights  of 
science,  because  they  are  not  kindled  in  every  sireet,  to  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

"  The  attempt  which  has  >)een  made  to  raise  a  popular  clamor  against 
■he  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  lor  the  alleged  purpose  of  giving  more 
aid  to  common  schools,  is  as  wise  and  consistent,  as  it  would  be  to  sever 
the  head  from  the  human  l>ody,  in  order  lo  lavor  the  liniha.     Tht  one  can- 
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EXERCISE   OF   MIND   IN   CLASSICAL   STUDIES. 

One  source  of  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
classical  studies,  arises  from  the  different  modes  of  pursuing  tbem. 
In  our  country,  the  ancient  languages  are  studied,  to  a  sad  extent, 
as  a  mere  exercise  in  the  technics  of  etymology,  syntax  and 
prosody  ;  and  when  thus  pursued,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  or  for  that  mechanization 
(if  we  may  make  a  term)  of  mind  which  is  the  natural  result.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  this  drilling  is  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cise ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  not  carried  to  excess,  it  gives  the 
pupil  a  habit  of  application,  and  a  command  of  his  faculties,  which 
more  agreeable  but  less  laborious  pursuits  could  not  bestow. 

But  those  who  advocate  these  studies,  have  another,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  instruction  in  view.  They  propose  that  young  men 
should  study,  not  the  languages  merely,  or  chiefly,  but  the  au- 
thor's models  of  thought  and  expression,  whose  superiority  to  other 
uninspired  writings  is  admitted  by  most  literary  men.  It  will  assist 
our  readers  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  views,  if  they  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction.  We  have 
already  made  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  a  gentle- 
man abroad,  ascribed  to  a  professor  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Seminary.  Other  extracts  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
judgment,  and  reason,  and  taste,  are  called  into  exercise  in  studies 
which,  among  us,  are  so  often  made  to  stupify  every  faculty  but 
memory,  and  check  every  feeling  but  disgust.  The  following  » 
an  account  of  an  exercise  with  a  young  class  in  a  German  Gymna- 
sium, on  Cornelius  Nepos. 

"Dr  E n,  with  a  young  class  on  Cornelius  Nepog. — The  exercise, 

which  was  in  German,  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkably  clear  exhibition 
of  ultimate  grammatical  analysis.  The  principle  of  every  rule  referred  to 
was  searched  out  and  sifled,  till  it  was  distincdy  seen,  and  then  a  multi- 
tude of  examples  were  given  in  German,  which  were  required  to  be  put 
into  Latin.  In  the  course  of  the  reading,  the  students  were  frequendy 
directed  to  tell  in  what  other  way  the  same  idea  could  be  expressed  in 
good  Latin  ;  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  different  constructions;  and  to 
q)ecify  what  constituted  the  peculiarities  of  this  author's  style.** 

Another,  on  works  which  few  of  our  Greek  scholars  see,  ex- 
hibits topics  of  which  they  rarely  (lear. 

^  Dr  S ^t,  author  of  a  good  work  on  the  life,  character,  and  writings 

of  Aristotle,  heard  a  class  or  thirteen  advanced  students,  on  the  CEdipua 
Coloneiis,  of  Sophocles.  Excepting  the  translation,  which  was  mto  Ger- 
nuin,  the  Exereise  was  m  Latin.  The  smdents  spoke  this  language  widi 
great  ease  and  fluency.  A  full  exposition  of  the  passage ;  an  examination 
of  the  higher  principles  of  gnunmar ;  a  nice  discrimuiadon  between  poe- 
try  and  protep  whether  in  hmguage  or  in  thought ;  a  diacuasion  of  the  com- 
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I)arBtive  rlaime  of  itifTerenl  readings,  ociMlpied  ihe  chiefollcntioii.  In  these 
diacusHions,  tbe  teacher  tiirew  out  tnoDy  valuable  hints,  and  ^luunded  with 
instructive  remarks.  The  cIsBxiea]  acquisitions  nere  ofa  very  high  order, 
and  he  seeinod  to  understand  die  art  ot  niaking  scholMS." 

A  third  is  equally  removed  Troni  the  ideas  of  most  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  Uuiied  States. 

"  Dr  Sch 1,  rector  of  tlie  latin  Scliool,  on  Plato's  gympoeium.     In 

nice,  tneisphysicol  distinctions,  and  in  tranriniionfl,  both  the  teacher  and 
the  class  employed  German ;  in  all  the  rest,  Latin.  First,  an  explanatioa 
of  die  preceding  paragraph,  not  hy  way  of  rt-view,  but  lor  the  sakeofcon- 
nectiou,  wae  demanded.  Then  the  wlioleof  the  twenty -ninth  section  woa 
read  and  translated.  The  teacher  insisted  on  great  exactness  of  expression, 
IIh  rt^'piircd  the  student  to  tell  in  which  of  hia  writings  Cicero  treated  of 
the  SBine  subject ;  what  ihe  views  of  that  philosopher  were ;  what  Latin 
terms  he  employed  to  express  Uie  same  ideas  which  were  contained  in  the 
Greek  of  Plato;  and  what  were  the  philosophictd  doctrines  of  th^ir  author. 
The  teacher  then  gave  an  admimhle  exposition  of  the  author's  theory  of 
'  ideas,'  aud  particularly  his  doctrine  respecting  <  the  beautiful.'  He  then 
rutransbled  the  whole  passage  with  masterly  skill ;  gave  out  certain  pas- 
sages to  be  translated  into  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  tlie  idioms 
of  die  two  langruages ;  and  closed  widi  a  short  cxteni[ioraiicou8  lecture." 

We  need  not  say  how  few  American  students  of  Horace,  even 
in  our  colleges,  ever  dreamed  of  such  recitations  as  the  following, 
upon  that  poet. 

"  Dr  S 1,  in  a  Latin  disputation  with  nine  students  on  Horace's  Odea, 

lib.  4,  ode  6.  —  The  dispulaiiou  ap|>eBred  to  have  a  twofold  object ;  to  ex- 
ercise the  students  in  speaking  Liitiu,  and  to  train  tlietn  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. There  was  a  long  argument  olwut  the  design  of  the  poet  in  thia 
ode.  The  teacher  would  give  no  hints  as  to  the  right  way  of  explaining 
tlie  nibject,  but  would  merely  show  the  incongruity  and  nbeurdin  of  the 
imperfect  or  incorrect  views  presented  hy  the  sludenls.  They,  of  course, 
would  ofteu  go  Tei^  long  upon  a  point  tefarc  they  would  stimihle  upon  it, 
but  in  tlic  mean  tune  acquire  much  information  rcst)ecling  what  the  ode 
was  not.  Ii  was  like  a  fencing  master  exercising  the  sword  with  others, 
in  order  to  impart  bis  skill.  The  teacher  was  the  moat  eloquent  and  uc< 
complished  Latin  speaker  I  have  yet  heard." 

"Dr  L n,  in  Horace's  Odes.  —  The  teacher  took  hia  place  in  the  desk, 

with  his  author  and  manuscript  before  him.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he 
made  very  little  use.  The  Latin  only  was  suokcn.  After  the  usual  course 
of  translation  anil  correction,  words  and  phmftcs  were  closely  examined 
with  rccard  to  lexicography,  gtBinmnr  niid  structure.  The  students  were 
required  to  strip  the  otle  ofits  poetical  garb,  and  put  it  into  pure  Latin 
prose.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  one  is,  in  such  cwaes, 
very  liable  to  retain  a  poetical  word,  or  jioclicul  construction,  or  to  em- 
ploy a  word  or  phrase  not  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  Recitation  and  lec- 
ture were  combined.  1  found  that  the  students  were  capcdile  of  giving  the 
literature  of  Horace,  specifying  Ihe  best  editions  and  the  most  valuable 
esaavs  that  hail  appeared  on  diliereiit  portions  of  his  works.  This  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge  as  common  in  Germany,  as  it  is  rare  in  America." 
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THE  CONTRAST;  OR  THE  PERVERSION  OF  CLAS- 
SICAL STUDIES. 

We  cannot  better  enforce  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  article^ 
than  by  requesting  our  readers  to  peruse  that  and  the  former 
extracts  from  the  account  of  recitations  in  the  same  institution, 
and  then  read  the  following  account  of  the  waste  of  time  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  very  same  studies  arising  from  the  absurd  methods 
which  are  adopted.  We  find  it  in  an  article  on  '^  Boy's  Educa- 
tion/' in  tbe  Southern  Academician,  over  the  signature  of  Alpha, 
prefaced  by  the  following  judicious  quotation :  — 

*^  It  is  not  the  Waste  of  intellect,  as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  great  multitude 
of  our  mce,  tLait  is  alone  to  be  regretted.  *  *  *  It  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  mdustry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted,  but  exerted  in  labors  that 
must  be  profitless." 

The  following  account  is  then  given  of  a  course  of  classical  study, 
if  we  may  thus  misuse  the  words,  which  is  but  too  just  a  specimen 
of  that  which  has  been  generally  pursued  in  our  country :  — 

"^  At  seven  years  old,  I  was  compelled,  by  my  teacher,  to  drudge  af  Latin 
Grammar, — and  many  times  have  wept  over  the  hated  task  ;  with  a  per- 
suasion, that  any  thing  on  earth  was  more  tolerable  than  my  situation,  in 
this  respect.  Again  and  again  I  recited  this  jarson  through,  and  I  may 
safelv  say,  without  being  one  whit  the  wiser, — and  surely  much  leas  hap- 
py for  the  labor.  At  len^h,  'Mair's  Introduction'  was  put  into  my 
nands,  and  turning  bad  Latm  into  good^  alias  worse,  constituted  my  didly 
toil.  My  grandfather,  who  had  attended  to  Latin,  and  who  had  a  tolera- 
ble knowl^ge  of  the  language,  was  living  near  me,  and  often  have  I  re- 
paired to  him  with  a  prayer  for  assistance.  It  was  his  custom,  on  these 
occasions,  to  tell  me,  word  for  word,  just  what  I  had  to  repeat  to  the  mas- 
ter ;  and  on  my  way  to  school,  earnestly  and  carefiilly  would  I  struggle  to 
exclude  every  other  thought^  and  over  and  over  repeat  the  recitation. 
Not  a  thought,  not  a  wish,  not  a  word,  would  I  suffer  to  draw  from  my 
mind  the  phrases  thus  gathered,  until  I  had  recited  my  lesson,  which  I 
generally  aid,  without  much  trouble  or  disgrace.  And  then,  —  as  if  with 
one  fell  swoop,  —  away  was  driven  all  the  rubbish  which  had  cost  so  much 
toil  and  vexation  to  collect.  After  a  few  years,  my  fiither's  circumstances 
changed,  and  I,  with  others  of  our  family,  was  compelled  to  seek  my  for- 
tune on  the  world's  wide  tide.  I  have  Uved  long, — and  never,  in  all  my 
life,  have  I  regretted  anything  more,  than  the  circumstance  of  bavins  had 
my  early  education  so  oadly  conducted.  Had  the  same  labor,  and  the 
same  means  been  employed  on  more  useftil  branches  of  knowledge, — and 
my  mind  been  stored  with  infbrmadon  calculated  to  fit  me  for  Dusiness,. 
I  should  have  suftered  less  mortification,  and  derived  abundantly  more 
benefit  As  it  is,  I  look  back  on  my  early  days  with  regret,  and  feel,  that 
with  all  my  after  labor,  I  have  not  been  able  to  compensate  for  the  loss  and 
mental  injury  I  then  sustained.** 

The  correspondent  of  the  Academician  then  adds  tHe  foltowmg 
just  remarks :  — 

*^  This  was  the  sum  of  a  conversation  recently  held  with  a  gentleman  of 
respectability  and  talents.    And  It  needs  no  comment  to  show^  ti!iat  it  i» 
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only  one  of  tbe  inn  thnuaand  innances  of  ihe  folly  eounvcted  wiili  tlio 
cooduct  of  a  boy's  education.  Aziit  while  I  would  again  assert,  that  I  am 
a  IHead  to  classical  iiistructioo,  yet  I  would  agsiu  write,  that  lliis  couree, 
(uid  DiBDV  otbera  which  vary  only  in  the  minulite  of  mailer,)  can  never 
enlar^  the  mind ;  nnd  retards,  rallier  than  promotes,  profouad  scholar- 
ship \a  those  destined  to  tetters  ;  while  it  totally  dcfitroys  the  most  desira- 
ble points  of  good  attached  to  the  prospects  and  usefulneiM  of  those  who 
are  to  struggle  wiili  a  world  of  duties  wid  toils." 

So  long  as  5uch  a  cnurse  is  pursued,  what  can  be  anlicipated,  but 
aQ  iocreasing  and  well  founded  prejudice  against  classical  studies  ? 


LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I.N  1830,  the  number  of  students  in  alt  the  Colleges  in  the 
United  States,  independent  of  Theological,  Medical,  and  Law 
students,  was  estimated  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Register  of  Education,  at  3,475.  The  Theological  students  were 
estimated  at  6&3 ;  Medical  students,  about  2,000 ;  Law  students, 
88.  Total,  6,216.  The  same  invaluable  work  for  Feb.,  1834, 
makes  the  exact  number  as  follows:  Classical  students,  4,100; 
Medical,  1,863;  Theological,  709;  Law,  88.  Total,  6,760. 
But  this  enumeration  is  probably  derived  from  the  catalogues  for 
theyear  1833. 

The  increase  of  these  several  classes  of  students,  since  that  time, 
will  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  with  the  tables,  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing pages,  which  also  contain  other  important  information. 
They  are  copied  —  with  some  additions  and  variations — from  the 
American  Almanac  for  1835. 

There  are  a  few  smaller  institutions  in  which  a  tlioroiigh  class!- 
cal  or  collegiate  course  of  study  is  pursued,  and  which  we  believe, 
are  chartered  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  particular  infor- 
mation concerning  them,  in  time  for  our  present  number.  Such 
are  ilie  Obcrlin  Collegiate  Institute  of  Ohio,  the  Universalisl  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  and  several  others.  The  number  of  the  Scien- 
tific Tracts  for  Sept.  15,  slates — we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
—  that  there  are,  in  the  whole  United  States,  seventy -eight  char- 
tered Universities  and  Colleges.  Perhaps  this  number  includes 
some  which  we  have  here  reckoned  among  the  scboob  of  The- 
ology and  Medicine, 
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[For  the  Amwli  of  Education.] 
BOSTON   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  consist  of  sixty-seven  Primary 
Schools,  ten  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  including  one  tar 
Africans,  one  English  High  School,  and  a  Latin  Grammar  Schod. 
From  printed  documents  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  from  other 
authentic  sources  of  information,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them. 

In  all  the  primary  schools,  and  in  six  of  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools,  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  In  two  m 
the  latter,  girls  only  are  admitted ;  in  the  remaining  two,  and  in 
the  Elnglish  high  school,  and  the  Latin  school,  boys  only.  The 
Infant  schools  —  of  which  there  are  several  in  Boston,  —  form  no 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  These  are  sustained  by  the 
contributions  of  benevolent  individuals  or  associations. 

Though  the  primary  schools  of  Boston  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely under  a  government  of  theu*  own.  They  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  having  been  instituted  in  1818,  while  the  Latin 
school,  and  several  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  have  been 
in  operation  more  than  a  century. 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  tw^enty-one  gen- 
tlemen, twelve  of  whom, — one  from  each  ward  in  the  city, — are 
chosen  annually  by  the  citizens ;  the  other  nine  consist  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  eight  Aldermen.  These  constitute  a  gene- 
ral school  committee ;  but  are  divided  into  sub-committees  for  the 
more  convenient  examination  of  the  schools.  They  have  also  a 
standing  committee  on  School  Books,  and  a  standing  conunittee 
of  conference  with  a  like  committee  from  the  government  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  only  control  which  this  general  com- 
mittee have  over  the  latter  schools,  except  that  they  appoint  a 
Board  for  their  general  management,  is  advisory,  through  this 
committee  of  conference.  In  other  respects,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  they  are  independent. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  believed  to 
be  at  present,  about  four  thousand  ;  and  there  are  not  far  from  the 
same  number  in  the  higher  public  schools.  This  includes,  it  is 
true,  but  about  half  the  children  in  Boston,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  years ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
fants and  older  pupils  in  private  schools ;  besides  a  few  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  do  not  attend  any  school  at  all.  But  the 
public  school  system  is  intended  to  make  provbion  for  all  these, 
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(irovided  they  could  be  induced  to  attend.  The  poorest  inhabi- 
laiit  of  Boston  may  thu3  have  his  children  gratuitously  instructed, 
—  his  boys,  at  the  least,  —  from  the  age  of  four  to  seven,  in  the 
primary  schools  ;  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools ;  from  nine  lo  twelve  in  ilie  Latin  school ;  and  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  In  the  English  High  school.  In  these  diflerent 
schools,  the  pupils  will  go  through  a  course  of  instruction,  supposed, 
by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  to  be  equal  lo  that  which  is  provided 
at  many  of  our  respectable  colleges. 

We  will  first  mention  a  few  regulations  which  are  common  to 
tlie  primary  and  higher  scliools,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  speak 
of  each  separately. 

The  instructors  are  appointed  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year, 
and  bold  their  office  for  one  year  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
government.  In  general,  ihey  are  continued  in  the  schools  for 
many  successive  years.  Every  instmclor  is  required  to  be  punc- 
tual in  regard  to  the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing 
his  school.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  but  the  pri* 
mary,  are  required  to  be  commenced  with  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  Prayer;  and  the  same  course  is  rtcommtnded  to  ibe  teachers 
of  the  primary  school.  Every  instructor  is  ro  keep  a  daily  record 
of  admissions,  ages,  ailendance,  absence,  tardiness,  negligence,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  may  be  useful  to  the  committee  at  their 
visitations,  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  schools. 

The  instructors  are  required  to  pay  attention  to  the  cleanUness, 
comfort,  and  mora!  characleroflheir  pupils,  and  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue. 
No  pupil  can  go  from  one  school  to  another  of  a  higher  grade, 
without  a  cenificaie  from  ihe  committee,  setting  forth  his  qualifica- 
tions, as  well  as  general  standing  and  character. 
The  Pkimart  Schools. 

Reguladom.  For  the  appropriate  government  and  direction  of 
the  primary  schools,  the  city  is  divided  into  eight  dislricis,  each 
district  including  from  seven  to  ten  schools.  They  are  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  to  each  school  in 
a  district,  who  hold  their  regular  meetings,  and  appoint  iheir 
chairman,  secretary,  k.c.;  but  the  general  care  of  each  school  ia 
conSded  to  the  particular  committee  of  that  school,  who  performs 
the  duties  which  are  usually  assigned  to  both  the  district  and  visit- 
ing committees  of  single  schools  in  the  country.  The  whole 
committee  of  each  district  is  so  subdivided  for  this  purpose,  that 
each  individual  shall  visit  the  school  of  his  own  charge,  at  least 
once  a  year ;  but  every  school  is  to  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
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body  at  least  once  a  month.    Written  reports  of  these  visits  are  to 
be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  district. 

The  standing  committte,  consisting  of  one  member  frora  each  of 
the  eight  primary  school  districts,  are  required  to  visit  and  exam- 
ine all  the  schools  semi-annually,  viz  :  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October.  A  district  is  usually  assigned  to  each  of  their  members, 
m  regular  rotation. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  to  conform  to  the  di- 
rections of  their  committee,  respectively.  The  teachers  are,  with- 
out exception,  females  ;  though  we  do  not  know  that  male  teach- 
ers are  excluded  by  anything  but  the  expense.  They  are  to  gov- 
ern as  much  as  possible  by  mildness  and  persuasion ;  but  they  are 
also  to  govern  effectually  and  thoroughly. 

The  teachers  are  not  to  permit  visitors  to  remain  in  their  schools, 
unless  introduced  by  the  district  committee,  nor  to  allow  tracts  or 
any  other  publications  to  be  distributed  in  them.  The  afternoons 
of  Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  assigned  to  tuition  in  needle- work, 
to  those  who  come  provided  with  suitable  materials ;  but  both 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  forbidden  to  employ  themselves  in 
needle- work  at  any  other  time. 

During  the  summer,  the  schools  are  opened  at  8,  and  closed  at 
1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  opened  at  2,  and  closed  at  5  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  winter,  the  forenoon  hours  are  9  to  12;  and 
the  afternoon  hours,  2  (or  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  3) 
to  4  1-2. 

The  primary  schools  are  designed  to  include  pupils  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age.  But  none  are  to  be  admitted  of  any  age 
whatever,  till  they  have  been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured 
against  the  small  pox. 

Course  of  Instruction.  The  pupils  in  each  of  the  Boston  Primary 
Schools  are  arranged  in  four  classes ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
are  in  two  divisions  each,  viz  : 

F'ourth  Class,  2nd  Division.  Cards ;  Alphabet.  —  Ist  Division.  Cards 
continued ;  Monosyllables  and  Dissyllables. 

Third  Class,  2nd  Division.  8pellinff  book ;  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables.  —  1st.  Division.  Spelling  book  continued ;  Spelling  and  Easy 
Reading  Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviations  and  Numbers 
commenced. 

2nd  Class.  Spelling  book  continued  ;  Spelling,  Reading,  and  all  the 
other  lessons  in  the  same,  to  the  end ;  the  Commandments ;  Reading 
book. 

1st  Class.  Spelling  book  continued ;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbre- 
viations, Numbers,  Arithmetic;  words  of  similar  sound  but  different  in 
spelling  and  signification  ;  Reading  book  continued ;  New  Testament. 

Rule  1.  The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  shall  first  stand  up, 
and  after  an  appropriate  address,  shall  read  from  the  Cards  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  audible  tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  In  like 
manner,  the  first  division  of  the  same  classi  shall  read  in  words  of  one 
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and  two  syllable*;  and  no  one  of  this  ctaea  sliall  be  advanced  to  ihe 
tbini  or  higher  olasg,  wlio  chddoi  read  deliberaiety  aod  curiecTly  in 
ino nosy II hI litre  and  disavllnbles. 

Rdle  2.  The  third'  dasa  niiiM  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling  book 
adopled  by  ihe  Board,  and  (he  second  division  of  it  must  be  tauf^hl  lo 
read  therefrom  in  words  of  tliree,  four,  and  6ve  syllables.  The  first  di- 
viaioQ  of  tlie  tame  inuet  be  continued  in  their  spelling,  and  advance  to 
the  easy  reading  lesaonsof  the  game  book,  and  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  ; 
the  learnitig  of  Abbrevialiona  and  Nuni)>er8  m  to  be  romiiicnced,  and 
no  one  is  to  be  pramated  to  the  serond  class,  who  cannot  s|iell  with 
ease  and  propHety  words  of  the  above  number  of  syllables,  aud  read 
well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  Spelling  book. 

Kdle  3.  The  (second  class  mtist  proceed  in  ihe  Spelling  book 
through  all  the  s^ielling,  readinic,  and  other  lessons  of  Ihe  fame,  and  be 
Taught  to  recite  well  the  Ten  CoramandmentB ;  must  he  prOFided  with 
the  book  of  Reading  Lessous,  and  make  progress  therein  ;  and  no  one 
of  this  class  csu  be  advanced  to  llie  tirst,  who  has  not  learned  and  re- 
cited,  as  far  ae  practicalile,  all  the  leiisanii  in  the  Spelling  book,  including 
the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  in  reading ;  the  use  of  the  common 
abbreviations ;  the  letters  used  for  numbers,  and  their  uses ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  words  of  almilar  sound,  but  different  in  spelhng  and  signifi- 
cation. They  must  be  able  also  to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the.  book  of 
Keading  Lessons. 

RCLE  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the  les- 
sons of  (lie  Spelling  book  and  book  of  Reading  Lessons  ;  be  furnished 
with  (he  New  Testament,  ond  (aught  lo  read  (herein  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly, aud  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Arithmedc  ;  and  no  one  of 
the  nrst  closu  shall  receive  a  recommendution  of  (he  examining  c«ni- 
Diidee,  to  be  admitted  into  an  English  Grammar  School,  —  unless  he  or 
she  can  npell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  iha 
several  lessons  taught  in  the  second  class,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  varies,  but  in  gene- 
ral, averages  about  fifty  or  sixty.  Some  of  them  are  provided 
with  inferior  school  rooms;  but  within  a  year  past,  several  large 
and  commodious  rooms,  well  lighted,  and  ausceplible  of  free  ven- 
lilaiion  have  been  erected,  and  others  are  now  erecting, 
Gbamuar  Schools. 

These  schools,  ten  in  number,  and  containing  an  average  of 
from  three  hundreil  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pupils  each,  are  lo- 
cated in  large  and  commodious  housea  in  different  parts  of  the 
cily.  They  are  designed  to  receive  children  from  the  primary 
schools,  and  give  them  such  an  acquaintance  with  reading,  writing, 
English  gratnmar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  shall  be  sufficient 
for  Ihe  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  They  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  seven  years. 

These  schools  are  separated  into  two  rooms,  the  upper  being 
occupied  for  the  reading,  and  the  lower  for  the  writing  department ; 
these   two  branches  being  kept    entirely   distinct.     Each   room 
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designed  exclusively  for  boys,  is  provided  with  a  principal  and 
an  assistant  teacher,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
three  hundred  children.  The  principal  teachers  are  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  qualifications  in  these  branches ;  but  the 
law  requires  that  the  master  of  the  grammar  or  reading  school  shall 
have  been  '^  educated  at  some  college  or  university,  and  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization."  In  those 
schools  where  none  but  females  attend,  there  are  a  master  and  three 
female  assistants  in  each  department,  and  in  those  where  both  sexes 
are  found,  the  place  of  one  of  the  assistants  or  ushers  b  supplied  by 
three  female  assistants. 

Regulations,  The  masters  must  commit  their  requirements  and 
prohibitions  to  writing,  and  read  or  cause  them  to  be  read  aloud  in 
school,  at  least  once  a  month.  Both  the  masters  and  the  assbtant 
teachers  under  them,  are  required  to  give  their  pupils  constant 
employment,  and  to  endeavor,  by  judicious  and  diversified  modes, 
to  render  the  exercises  of  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable ;  to 
use  firm,  prudent,  and  vigilant  discipline,  but  to  punish  as  sparingly 
as  is  consistent  with  securing  obedience  ;  and  to  govern,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  persuasion  and  gentle  measures.  For  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  he  may  be  excluded  from  the  school  lor 
a  time  ;  but  the  parent  or  guardian  must  be  immediately  informed, 
and  the  sub-committee  consulted  on  the  subject.  Whenever  be 
manifests  symptoms  of  undoubted  regret  for  his  error,  he  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  be  reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  the 
schools  :  but  for  habitual  neglect  of  his  duties,  any  pupil  may,  with 
the  advice  of  the  committee,  be  finally  expelled.  No  pupil  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  one  school  who  has  been  expelled  from 
another,  or  while  under  sentence  of  suspension. 

Though  the  Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  system  is  not,  at  pres« 
ent,  pursued  in  any  of  the  public  schools,  every  teacher  may  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  advanced  pupils,  whenever  it  can  be 
faithfully  and  judiciously  applied.  The  teachers  are  to  exercise  a  ' 
general  care  and  inspection  over  the  pupils,  as  well  out  of  school 
as  within  its  walls ;  and  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  injury  being 
done  to  the  apartments  of  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  &c. 

No  instructor  in  the  public  schools  is  allowed  to  keep  a  private 
school ;  or  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils  before 
6  P.  M .  except  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
No  subscription  for  any  purpose  whatever  may  be  introduced  into 
any  public  school.  No  books  may  be  used,  or  studies  pursued, 
but  those  authorized  by  the  Board.  And  no  pupils  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  connection  with  any  of  the  public  schools,  (except  by 
permission  of  the  sub-committee)  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
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ihe  books  and  utensils  regularly  required  to  be  used  in  ihe  schools 
respeciivuly. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  appointed  hour, 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  pressing  emergency,  of  which  the 
master  is  lo  be  the  judge.  There  is  a  recess  of  from  five  to  len 
minutes  allowed  in  each  half  day,  that  the  pupilt  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  loo  long  confinement. 

In  every  school,  the  grammar  master  and  the  writing  master 
shall  each  have  the  regulation  and  control  of  his  particular  depart* 
ment,  so  far  as  regards  the  classification,  the  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  pupils,  provided  the  regulations  of  one  de- 
partment do  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other.  But  in  all  cases 
involving  the  interests  of  both  departments,  where  a  difference  of 
opinion  or  question  of  authority  arises,  the  grammar  master  is  con- 
sidered llie  head  of  the  school,  and  his  decision  settles  the  question. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  within  five  minuses  after 
the  opening  of  the  school.  Those  who  arrive  late,  are  received, 
but  not  without  notice  of  their  fault.  No  new  pupils  are  admitted, 
except  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

These  schools  are  to  be  visited  quarterly.  At  the  semi-annual 
visitation  in  August,  fi-om  two  to  six  silver  medals,  furnished  from 
a  fund,  beijueailied  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Franklin,  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  most  distinguished  boys  in  each  of  the  reading  schools, 
and  the  same  number  In  each  of  the  writing  schools.  In  1823, 
medals  were  extended  to  the  girls,  in  equal  numbers  lo  each  school. 

Courn  of  InsCniction.  The  grammar  <le|iarimeiit  of  these  ai^boolH  ia 
divided  into  four  cinsses,  subjeei  to  such  Bubdivisions  as  the  master  may 
jud^e  ex]ii^ient.    The  course  of  Btuilies  is  ilie  following. 

Class  IV.  Spelling.  Ueoding.  Class  HI.  Spelling  and  Reailini;, 
conlinued.  English  Grammar.  Class  II.  Spelling,  Reading,  and 
Grammar,  conlinued.  Georrnphy.  Parsinj;.  Class  I.  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Grummor,  and  Geography,  continued.  History  of  the  Uui led  States. 
CompoaitioN.   Dec  lam  a  lion. 

Natural  History,  Natural  Philosopliy,  and  General  History  may  be 
introdiioi^d  at  the  discretion  of  the  master;  —  ond  on  Thursdays,  the  tirst 
class,  in  place  of  their  ordinary  class  books,  read  in  the  Bible. 

The  pupils  of  the  writing  department  are  also  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  progress,  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping. 

All  the  pupils  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  daily  ;  and  the 
teachers  are  required  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  copy  slips  written, 
or  from  good  engravings ;  or  to  write  the  copies  themselves  in  the 
writing  books.  —  The  pupils  of  the  firat  class  are  taught  to  make 
their  own  pens.  It  is  also  deemed  desirable  that  oral  instruction 
should  be  combined  with  Ihe  use  of  books,  in  all  the  exercises. 
41* 
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Latin  Grammar  School. 

JUguiatumi.  The  instructors  of  this  school  are  a  roaster,  a  sub- 
roaster,  and  so  many  assistants  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
teacher  to  every  thirty-five  pupils.  At  present,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pupils,  and  three  assistants.  Every  instruc- 
tor in  thb  school  must  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable 
college. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  bring  from  the  roas- 
ters of  the  schools  they  last  attended,  certificates  of  good  moral 
character;  must  be  able  to  read  common  English  authors  correctly 
and  fluently,  and  to  write  a  running  hand  ;  and  they  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  either  the  English  or  Latin  grammar.  They 
roust  also  be  at  least  nine  years  old.  Candidates  are  examined  ior 
admission  but  once  a  year.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  con- 
tinues five  years. 

The  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the  school  correspond,  very 
nearly,  with  those  of  tlie  grammar  schools  ;  but  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, the  three  lowest  classes  may  be  dismissed  from  the  school 
in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  at  11  o'clock.  Tardiness,  beyond 
five  minutes,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  school  hours,  and  ex- 
cludes the  delinquent. 

The  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  with  such  minor  divisions 
as  the  master  and  sub-committee  of  the  school  may  think  advisa- 
ble. The  master  is  required  to  give  his  occasional  services  to  each 
portion  of  the  school,  and  also  once  a  month  to  institute  a  rigid  ex- 
amination of  his  pupils  in  the  different  departments  in  all  the  stu- 
dies to  which  they  have  attended  since  his  last  examination.  The 
studies  required  in  this  school  are  the  following :  — 

Class  v.  Latin  Grammar.  English  Grammar.  Reading.  Class  IV. 
The  same  studies  continued.  Keading  and  writing  exercises  from 
Latin.  Declamation.  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  Mythology. 
Modem  Geography.  Intellectual  Arithroetic.  Writing  Translations  from 
Latin  into  English.  Class  III.  Same  exercises  continaed.  Written 
Arithmetic.  Greek  Grammar.  Greek  Authors.  Ancient  Geography. 
Class  II.  Same  studies  continued.  Grecian  Antiquities.  Algebra.  CS- 
eero*8  Select  On^tions.  Gk>uld'8  Virgil.  Jacob's  Greek  Reader.  Greek 
Lexicon.  Writing  Translations  from  Greek  into  English.  Committng 
to  memory  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek.  English  UompoatioD.  His- 
tory. Geography  and  Trigonometry.  Juvenal  Expurgata.  Gould^ 
Horace  Expurgata.  Homer's  Iliad.  Greek  Testament,  the  Four  Gos- 
pels.  Xenopbon's  Abasis.  Writing  and  Composing  Latin  Themes  and 
Verses.    Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Paley's  Natural  Theokigj. 

All  the  classes  in  the  school  receive  instruction  in  writing. 
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The  English  High  School. 

This  school  was  established  in  1890,  with  the  design  orfuinish- 
ing  llie  young  men  of  Boston,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegi- 
ate course  of  study  bul  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of 
the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  wiili  ihe  means  of  completing 
a  good  English  education  to  fit  them  for  active  life,  or  qualify  them 
for  eminence  in  private  and  public  stations. 

Regulations.  The  same  qualifications  are  required,  and  the 
same  proportionate  number  of  instructors,  as  in  the  Latin  school. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical  apparatus,  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  and  illus- 
tration. 

No  boy  is  admitted  a  member  of  this  school  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Examinaiions  for  admission  take  place  only  once  a 
year.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  and  these  into  as 
many  sub-divisions  as  may  be  found  expedient.  Individuals  are 
advanced  according  to  their  scholarship,  and  no  faster.  Ekch 
class  or  section  is  occasionally  reviewed ;  bul  there  is  a  gene- 
ral review  once  a  quarter.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  more  than  three  years.  —  Tardiness  in  arriving  at  school, 
beyond  five  minutes,  subjects  the  pupil  to  the  same  inconveniences 
as  at  the  Latin  school. 

Course  of  Imtruetion.  The  exercises  and  studies  required  during  the 
course  orinsiniclion  in  this  school,  ore  ihe  Mlowiiig :  — 

Class  III.  InlL'llecluul  and  Wriiien  Arilhinelic.  Ancient  and  Hodem 
Geography.  Kletnenlu  of  General  History.  History  of  the  U.  States. 
CoDstilulion  of  the  U.  Stales.  Reading.  Grammar.  DeclHinalion. 
Composilion.     Algebra.— Class  II.  Thesaine  studies  continued.     Book- 


phy.  EvtdeDces  orChrisiianiiy.  Practical  Msihematice ;  comprehend- 
ing Navigation,  Surveying,  Mensuralion,  Aslrononiical  Calculations,  &c.j 
together  wilh  the  construction  and  use  of  MHthematiral  Inslrumenta. 
A  course  of  experimental  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Naiursl 
Philosophy.  —  All  the  classes  receive  instruction  in  writing. 

The  following  studies  are  also  allowed  in  the  first  class  if  the 
master  thinks  proper  to  introduce  them.  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History ;  Chemistry ;  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Linear  Drawing ; 
Logic. 

Expenses. 

The  schools  in  Boston  are  sustained  at  the  public  expense.  In  the 
ttventy-firsi  Annual  Report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  we  find 
the  Ibllotving  bccouqI  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  support  of  schools. 
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Salaries  of  Instructresses  for  63  primary  schools,  with  a  part 

of  rent,  &c $]3,4da  00 

Rents  of  school  rooms  hired  hy  the  city,  and  repairs,      2,673  16 

Ten  dollars  per  school  for  fuel, 630  00 

Rewards  for  schools,  $2  per  school,        •        .        •        •  126  00 

Total,  Primary  Schools,  16,859  16 

Salaries  of  instructors  in  other  schoob. 

Latin  School, 4,695  28 

English  Hiffh  School,          .        .        .        .        .        .  4,686  66 

Eliot  School,  (a  grammar  and  toriting  school  J        •        •  SJ378  21 

Other  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,        .        .        .  21,257  25 

Instructor  of  African  School, 375  00 

Total  of  other  Schools,        34,592  40 

Expended  for  repairs  and  supphes  of  all  Schools,           •  3,880  73 

Paid  for  fuel  for  aU  the  Schools, 1,150  94 

Expenses  of  examinations,  medals,  &c.,          •        •        •  274  18 

Supply  of  Ink  for  all  the  Schools, 90  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  of  School  Committee,      •        •        •  100  00 

Total,        56,947  41 


CENTRE   DISTRICT   SCHOOLS   IN    WORCESTER. 

Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  contained,  in  1830,  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  Besides  schoob  supported  throughout  the 
town  generally,  as  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  sustained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  besides  a  Central  Grammar  school, 
which  is  also  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  the  Centre 
District  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  more  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  education  of  its  citizens.  It  now  has  eight 
pennanent  schools,  and  one  temporary  one,  viz : 

1.  Two  schools  for  the  youngest  and  lowest  grade  of  scholars, 
denominated  the  North  and  South  Infant  Schools. 

2.  Two  schools,  one  grade  higher,  to  which  pupils  are  pro- 
moted from  the  Infant  Schools.  These  are  called  the  North  and 
South  Primary  Schools.  These  last  and  the  In&nt  Schools  are 
for  both  sexes,  indiscrimmately. 

3.  The  next  two  schoob,  are  the  Second  Female  School,  and 
the  English  School  for  Boys ;  to  which  promotions  are  made  fipom 
the  Primary  Schoob. 

4.  The  seventh  and  highest  in  rank  of  the  permanent  schoob 
of  the  District,  is  the  Female  High  School,  to  which  promotioiis 
are  made  fiom  the  Second  Female  School. 
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Corresponding  to  this  lasl.  is  the  Boys'  Latin  Grammar  School) 
supported,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  to  which  promotions  are  made  from  the  Boys'  English 
School. 

The  eighth  permanent  school  for  the  district,  is  that  for  the 
children  of  color,  in  which  are  taught  all  tlie  usefiil  branches  of  a 
common  education,  but  from  which  there  are  no  promotions  to  any 
school  of  a  higher  grade. 

All  these  eight  schools  are  to  be  kept  during  the  whole  year,    , 
Willi  such  vacations  only  as  may  be  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  teachers,  or  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board,  who 
have  the  general  direction  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  school  for  apprentices  and  clerks,  and 
such  other  boys  as  attend  only  a  part  of  the  year,  is  kept  tliree 
months  in  the  winter. 

These  schools  are  imder  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Overseers  whose  duty  it  is  "to  determine  upon  the 
qualifications  of  instructors,  and  to  contract  with  them  for  their 
services  ;  to  determine  upon  the  attainments  of  sciioiars  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  said  schools  respectively  ;  to  prescribe  the  course 
of  instruction  therein,  and  all  necessary  ndes  and  regulations  for 
the  government  thereof;  to  determine  upon  all  complaints  of  in- 
structor, of  parents  or  of  scholars,  whicli  may  arise  in  relation  to 
said  schools,  or  either  of  them ;  to  visit  and  examine  said  schools 
respectively,  at  stated  periods  during  the  year;  to  encourage,  in 
every  suitable  manner,  both  instructors,  and  scholars  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  relative  duties  ;  and  to  make  a  report,  in  writing,  an- 
nually, to  the  district,  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  during  the 
period  of  their  office." 

For  the  purposes  of  visiting,  the  Board  is  formed  into  nine 
divisions,  one  to  each  school.  The  schools  are  to  be  visited 
and  thoroughly  examined  once  in  three  months.  Minutes  of  these 
examinations  are  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  de- 
signating the  whole  number  of  scholars  and  the  number  present ; 
the  exercises  of  each  class,  with  the  number  of  scholars  belonging 
to  it  present,  the  number  absent,  6ic, ;  and  any  other  partJculara 
necessary  to  give  information  of  the  state  of  the  school.  A  Re- 
port, embracing  these  particulars,  is  made  to  the  next  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  At  each  examination,  they 
also  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  candidates  for  promotion  to 
higher  schools. 

General  ReguInHom.  The  instnictors  of  the  schools,  before 
vacating  their  office,  are  to  give  the  Board  of  Overseers  three 
months  notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  Board  cannot  discontinue 
the  services  of  a  teacher,  without  giving  the  same  notice.     Scho- 
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lars  belonging  to  the  Female  High  School,  the  Second  Female 
School,  or  the  Boys'  English  School,  whose  absence  has  been  of 
more  than  one  month's  standing,  may  not  be  readmitted  by  the  in- 
structors, without  a  certificate  from  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  vbiting  com- 
mittee are  authorized  to  rec^ulate  the  time  and  duration  of  the  va- 
cations  in  their  respective  schools. 

Needle  work  is  permitted  in  the  primary  schools  two  half  days 
in  each  week ;  and  in  the  higher  female  schools,  one  half  day. 
Writing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  above  the  primary,  two  half 
days  m  each  week.  Instruction  on  the  terrestrial  Globe  b  also 
given  in  all  the  schools  above  the  primary  schools.  Written  or 
printed  questions  are  prohibited  in  the  same  schools ;  except  that 
Emerson's  Questions  on  Goodrich's  History  are  allowed  in  the 
Second  Female  School. 

No  scholar  is  admitted  into  any  of  the  schools  under  three  years. 
All  transfers  and  promotions  from  one  school  to  another,  except 
when  the  transfer  is  made  to  another  school  of  the  same  grade, 
shall  be  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary. 

System  of  Discipline,  &c.  The  schools  are  expected  to  com- 
mence with  devotional  exercises,  at  precisely  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  throughout  the  year ;  and  to  recommence  at  half  past  one 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  winter,  and  at  two  in  the  summer.  They 
are  to  continue  three  hours  in  each  half  day.  The  school  bell 
always  rings  fifteen  minutes  before  opening,  and  five  minutes  be- 
fore closing  the  schools. 

Every  teacher  is  required  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of 
his  pupils,  not  only  while  in  school,  but  during  recess,  and  while 
going  to,  and  returning  from  school.  None  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  schools,  after  commencement,  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
afternoon,  or  after  absence  half  a  day  or  more,  without  a  WTitten  or 
verbal  excuse  horn  the  parent  or  guardian.  Nor  is  any  one  per- 
mitted to  leave,  till  school  closes,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  some 
necessary  cause  obvious  to  the  teacher,  without  similar  verbal  or 
written  excuse.  And  in  neither  of  these  cases,  can  the  scholar 
be  the  bearer  of  such  excuse. 

The  crimes  which  are  regarded  as  punishable  are,  impertinence 
to  teachers,  obstinacy,  neglect  of  duty,  falsehood,  obscene  and 
profane  language,  quarrelling,  and  injury  done  to  a  school  house,  or 
to  the  property  of  any  teacher  or  scholar.  In  case  of  delinquency, 
recourse  is  first  to  be  had  to  persuasion,  reproof,  and  admonition ; 
but  when  these  fail  to  produce  reformation,  reasonable  corporal 
punishment  with  the  rod  is  to  be  inflicted.  In  case  of  any  scholar's 
leaving  school  when  under  censure  for  misconduct,  notice  thereof 
18  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  Board  by  the  instructor,  and 
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such  scholar  cannot  be  readmitted  to  the  school  lie  left,  or  to  any 
other  school  in  the  district,  till  he  shall  have  made  such  satisfactioo 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  or  on  appeal  Irom  him,  by 
the  Board.  It  is,  moreover,  required  or  expected,  that  teachers 
will  keep  accurate  lists  of  their  scholars  in  the  order  of  their  classesj 
containing  a  daily  account  of  their  attendance  and  absence,  of  their 
good  and  bad  beha\iour,  with  the  manner  in  whicli  their  lessons  are 
recited,  as  good  or  bad  ;  —  which  lists  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
visiting  committee  at  each  examination. 

Eacli  grade  of  schools  has  its  appropriate  set  of  school  books, 
presented,  of  course,  by  the  Board,  hut  subject  to  variation,  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  them  to  require. 


COMMON   SCHOOLS  AND   COMMON  E  DUCATI  ON.— N  O,  i. 
DiALoOL'E  IV. — ScESE,     TTie  Autumnal  Fireside. 

Robert.  —  Well,  Thomas,  how  have  your  studies  fared  these 
four  months  ?  Have  you  succeeded  in  continuing  them  ell 
summer? 

Thomas.  —  Why,  not  exactly,  Robert.  You  know  I  never  ex- 
pected to  do  much. 

R.  Ah,  I  thought  how  it  would  turn  out.  —  Why,  Thomas, 
there's  no  time  for  study  in  summer.  "  Work,  boys,  work,"  is  all 
the  song,  now-a-days.  Ploughing,  and  planting,  and  Jioeing,  and 
haying,  and  harvesting,  —  these  are  the  summer  lessons.  There 's 
1)0  time, at  this  season,  "to  trim  the  midnight  lamp,"  as  they  say. 
Now  the  lesson  is,  "  Work  while  the  day  lasts ; "  — "  Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  We  have  to  work  all  day,  and  sleep  all 
night.     So  you  will  have  to  give  h  up. 

T.  Not  so  fast,  Robert.  I  did  not  say  I  had  doue  nothing,  nor 
did  1  say  I  had  not  done  about  what  1  exjiected  ;  though  1  should 
be  ashamed  to  call  it  much.  True  enough,  I  have  had  something 
else  to  do,  at  midnight,  besides  trimming  the  lamp  ;  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  by  day.  But  then  you  know  nobody 
works  all  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  sunlight  is  as  good,  for 
what  I  know,  as  lamplight.  If  one  will  only  use  it. 

R,  Yes  ;  but  midday  is  the  lime  to  rest,  —  for  the  oxen  to  rest, 
and  the  horses  to  rest,  and  the  men  to  rest. 

T.  Why,  Robert,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  oxen,  horses, and  men 
are  all  to  rest  in  the  same  way  ?  I  cannot  think  that  a  brute's 
rest,  and  a  man's  rest  should  bs  exactly  alike  1 
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JR.  Sure  enough,  I  should  not  quite  like  to  say  that ;  but  then 
vou  know  they  say  that  study  is  very  bard  work :  that  nothing  will 
iNreak  the  constitution  faster  than  hard  study. 

T.  That  may  be  ;  but  then  I  have  not  tried  hard  study.  I 
have  only  studied  a  little  every  day,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  rested 
the  better  for  it  ^  a  great  deal  better  than  if  I  had  rested  only  like 
the  oxen  and  horses. 

R.  Well,  Thomas,  if  I  could  rest  any  better  for  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  to  study  a  little  myself;  for  I  have  been  prodigiously 
tired  sometimes,  before  noon.  I  '11  think  about  that  before  next 
summer.  But  then,  after  all,  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
you  have  not  studied  enough  to  learn  anything.  If  you  can  rest 
better,  why,  very  well ;  but  as  to  knowing  any  more  in  October 
than  in  June,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Let  us  see,  then  ;  how 
much  time  have  you  bad  for  study  ? 

T.  Oh,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less.  Sometimes  two 
hours,  sometimes  one  ;  always  half  an  hour  at  least. 

R.  Half  an  hour !  Quite  a  long  time  for  study.  Half  an 
hour  a  day !  So  then,  I  was  right,  as  to  knowing  any  more  b 
October  than  in  June. 

T.  Not  much  more,  Robert,  you  should  say ;  and  then  you 
would  be  right ;  I  do'nt  know  much  more  than  I  did  last  June,  it  b 
true ;  but  I  have  learned  a  little.  It  is  but  little,  sure  enough  ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  something.  Why,  let  us  see  ;  I  have  reviewed  the 
whole  of  my  arithmetic,  from  beginning  to  end.  As  I  had  not 
forgotten  what  I  learned  in  the  winter,  it  came  easier  ;  and  I  can 
now  see  into  it  a  great  deal  better  than  before ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
it  was  all  at  my  Gnger's  ends.     I  do  'nt  believe  I  shall  ever  forget  it. 

R.  Well,  then,  I  must  confess  that  you  can  learn  something  in 
midsummer.  But  then  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  bead  full  of 
figures  and  nothing  else,  —  to  turn  my  head  into  a  complete  mul- 
tiplication table.  I  should  think  your  brains  would  need  to  rest 
by  this  time. 

T.  Oh,  but  that  is  not  all  I  have  done  in  arithmetic  ;  for  I 
kept  myself  to  half  an  hour  exactly  by  the  clock ;  and  then  you  see  I 
had  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  for  something  else.  So  that  if  my 
brains,  as  you  say,  got  a  little  tired,  they  were  soon  rested  again. 
Then  I  have  read  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  part  of  Rollin's  History, 
into  the  bargain :  yes,  and  that  prettiest  of  all  books  for  a  fanners 
boy,  Thompson's  Seasons.  There  's  another  thing  ;  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  what  I  had  read  when  I  was  about  my  work. 

R.  Well,  Thomas,  I  believe  there  is  one  member  of  your  body, 
that  has  rested  all  summer.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  tongue 
has  had  anything  to  do.     For  my  part,  1  like  a  little  tongm  wttk. 
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T.  Why  surely,  Robert,  I  am  talking  fast  enough  now,  to  show 
that  my  tongue  has  not  been  still  all  summer.  Why,  I  never 
chatted  so  much  in  ray  life  time  ;  and  you  would  have  found  it 
out,  had  there  been  winter  evenings,  but  the  summer  evenings 
have  been  so  short,  and  the  days  so  busy,  that  we  have  not  often 
met.  But  really,  Robert,  I  have  become  a  greater  talker  this 
summer  than  ever.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  at 
our  house,  I  assure  you ;  and  without  complaining  of  our  neigh- 
bors, either.  Father  says  that  the  more  we  read  and  think,  the 
less  we  shall  be  inclined  to  find  fault  with  others.  Little  time  as 
I  have  had,  I  have  accomplished  about  as  much  as  I  ever  did  in 
a  winter,  in  my  life.     True,  that  is  not  much. 

R.  I  expected  it  would  come  to  that.  So  now,  I  suppose 
you  will  use  your  influence  in  the  district  to  have  no  more  schools. 
We  shall  not  need  them  any  more,  for  a  boy  in  summer  by  him- 
self, can  learn  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  winter,  with  ever  so  good 
a  teacher! 

T.  No,  Robert ;  I  did  not  say  that.  But  if,  by  means  of  a 
teacher,  winter  after  winter,  he  lias  learned  a  little  how  to  study, 
and  got  into  a  regular  way,  and  can  make  h\n\se\{  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness^—  why  then,  he  is  a  poor  fellow  if  he  can  't  learn  something 
by  himself  afterwards.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  without  what  little 
school  learning  I  have,  I  could  not  have  done  even  the  little  I  have 
been  speaking  of. 

jR.  Yes,  yes ;  and  now  for  a  hint,  which  you  know  I  am 
always  willing  to  give  when  it  comes  in  my  way.  Without  the 
/•rey,  you  could  not  have  got  into  the  fine  house.  If  you  had  not 
known  how  to  read  English  fluently,  you  could  not  have  read 
Plutarch,  or  Rollin,  or  Thompson ;  and  without  a  little  previous 
knowledge  in  ciphering,  you  could  not  have  reviewed  the  whole 
arithmetic;  and  if  you  had  not  known,  that  "many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle,"  you  would  not  have  husbanded  those  half  hours  so 
nicely.  To  use  the  old  proverb,  **  He  has  leisure  that  uses  it,^' 
There's  a  lesson  for  you,  Thomas.  So  you  need  not  mince  the 
matter  any  longer ;  use  leisure  and  you  will  have  leisure  ;  keep 
learning  and  you  will  increase  in  knowledge.  Am  I  not  a  good 
adviser,  Thomas  ? 

T.  Yes,  Robert ;  I  must  own  you  have  given  me  a  great 
many  good  hints;  but  you  are  a  real  rogue  after  all.  I  see  by 
your  look,  that  you  have  been  as  busy,  and  learned  as  much  as  I, 
after  all  your  talk.     So  out  with  the  truth,  at  once. 

jR.  VVhy,  Thomas,  to  be  sure  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  our 
talk  in  the  spring;  how  I  helped  you  along  with  a  hint  now  and 
then ;  and  I  have  taken  some  of  them  to  myself.     Perhaps  I  have 
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ibuiid  something  to  do  that  is  worth  doing,  though  I  do  'nt  see  mj 
way  clear  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  Frankfio.  I  have  brought  a 
little  more  to  pass  than  I  expected,  though  I  have  not  fcdlowed 
your  track  exactly. 

T.     Well,  Robert,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  been  about  7 

R.  Why,  first  of  all,  as  I  am  a  farmer,  and  am  like  to  be,  I 
have  read  all  I  could  find  about  farming,  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, and  I  have  got  bold,  too,  of  White's  History  of  Seibouroe, 
that  Lucy  mentioned  last  spring,  and  that  has  kept  me  reading  and 
looking,  and  reading  and  looking,  all  summer;  so  that  I  know 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and  insects,  and  plants  and  trees  much 
better  than  I  did  three  months  ago. 

T.  Well  done,  Robert,  you  have  followed  your  own  hints 
better  than  I  have,  after  all.  Why,  you  have  been  a  real  Solo- 
mon ;  for  if  I  recollect,  he  spake  of  trees  from  "  the  cedar  tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  ;*' 
he  spake  also  of  '*  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes."  You  have  turned  scholar  out  of  school  with  a  witness. 
So  the  next  thing  is,  as  you  told  me,  to  turn  scholar  the  whole 
year  round.  So  it  is  you,  I  see,  who  are  going  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  break  up  the  schools.  Now,  Robert,  I  beseech  you,  spare 
them  a  little  longer ,  for  I  have  determined  to  go  to  school  one 
more  winter ;  though  I  thought  last  winter  I  had  done. 

R,  Never  fear,  Thomas.  I  '11  join  you ;  for  I  find  I  want  more 
keys.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Why  there  are  Botany,  and 
Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy.  Why,  if  I  can  have  a  teacher  that 
can  help  me  a  little  to  an  insight  into  these,  then  I  can  get  along. 

T.  And  I  want  more  keys,  I  scarcely  know  enough  to  tell 
what,  —  but  Algebra  and  Geometry.  I  should  like  a  teacher  that 
would  give  me  a  start  in  these  matters.  Then  there  is  Composi- 
tion. Father  says  that  three  quarters  of  the  people  cannot  write  a 
common  letter  in  a  pleasant  and  intelli^ihle  way.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  write  a  letter.  Well,  Robert,  bow  shall  we  make 
the  most  of  school  next  winter?  Let  me  have  a  little  more  of 
your  advice. 

R.  Here  it  is.  Wash  well,  in  the  first  place.  Do  n't  be  one 
of  those  who  only  wash  theendsof  their  fingers  and  noses.  They 
cannot  study  well.  Wash  all  over,  Thomas,  then  you  can  study. 
Work,  saw,  split  wood  ;  —  do  anything  that  is  necessary  ;  —  play, 
run,  and  jump.  These  stupid  fellows,  they  cannot  study.  And 
what  rule  was  it  that  we  read  in  the  papers  sometime  ago?  Can 
you  remember  it,  Thomas  ? 

T.     Yes,  yes  ;   "  One  thing  at  a  time." 

R.  That  s  it,  Thomas.  You  need  not  trim  the  midnight  larop. 
The  best  place  for  a  scholar  at  midnight,  I  think,  is  the  bed,  — the 
best  study,  a  nbe  sound  sleep. 
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MUSICAL    REVOLUTION   IN    SWITZERLAND. 

f  AlifUlfuJ  from  Lli«  Loodoa  EvuiialiCkl  Mafiitinfi.] 

In  the  souih-west  of  Switzerland,  a  Muncal  Revolution  is  rap- 
idly taking  eflcct.  lis  object  Is  to  give  a  new  direction  to  popular 
singing ;  and  its  means  may  be  found  wlierever  there  are  persons 
willing  10  take  a  little  pains,  and  who  can  6nd  a  leader  to  give  diem 
a  Utile  instruction,  and  to  guide  their  voices  in  singing  the  charms 
of  their  country  and  the  praises  of  their  God,  Long  was  it  thought 
that  French  Switzerland  could  not  march  with  die  German  can- 
tons in  vocal  music.  Long  has  [lie  lake  of  Geneva  heard  little 
along  its  shores  but  coarse,  vulgar,  and  obscene  ballads.  Lately, 
the  students  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne  have  labored  to  counteract 
this  evil,  by  composing,  and  endeavoring  to  circulate  patriotic 
songs.  T^e  effort  has  been  happily  successful,  but  within  a  small 
circle.  IVew  methods  have  been  adopted  in  many  schools,  to  train 
llie  children  to  the  execution  of  hymns,  with  a  fine  and  simple  har- 
mony ;  and  the  effect  has  been  so  far  pleasing.  But  sometlung 
was  wanted  lo  reach  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  that,  the  kind- 
ness of  providence  has  supplied. 

About  two  years  ago,  M.  Kauperl,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  proposed 
to  teach  gratuitously  the  wtiole  population  of  young  and  willing 
persons  in  any  village  or  small  town,  lo  sing  together.  The  ru- 
mor attracted  considerable  attention,  and  drew  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions.  But  soon  his  promises  were  realized,  and  all  scepticism 
was  silenced.  At  Morges  and  in  the  neighboring  villages,  concerts 
of  the  voice  alone  were  heard,  producing  such  a  noble  and  simple 
liarmony  as  no  person  in  the  whole  country  had  before  the  least 
idea  of.  He  was  induced  to  extend  his  benevolent  labors.  He 
eleciriSed,  as  it  were,  the  whole  side  of  the  Lake  down  to  Geneva. 
Everywhere,  the  Magician  of  Song  was  followed  by  crowds. 
The  maral  effect  of  ibis  is  beyond  calculation. 

M.  Kauperl  commonly  began  in  schools  and  other  large  rooms. 
Persons  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank  in  society  flocked  to  these 
meetings.  It  was  soon  necessary  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  churches ; 
and  sometimes,  large  assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  former  places,  hymns  are  sung  ;  and  in  the  latter,  songfl, 
patriotic  or  descriptive,  but  all  free  from  any  immoral  taint. 

His  plan  is,  to  trace  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner  upon  a  large 
black  board,  tlie  notes  of  each  lesson ;  and  he  furnishes  each  one 
of  his  pupils  with  a  card  or  paper,  containing  what  he  judges  fit  for 
each  step  of  instruction.  He  usually  succeeds  in  ten  lectures,  to 
qualify  these  vast  masses  to  execute  the  simple  and  touching  hymn 
or  song  in  parts  and  full  concert,  enrapturing  all  who  witness  the 
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In  the  introductory  lectures,  he  strongly  affects  the  imagination 
and  the  sensibility  of  his  hearers,  by  his  descriptions  of  the  powers 
and  the  intention  of  music,  to  breathe  noble  and  generous  senti- 
nients,  to  harmonize  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  to  honor  our 
country,  to  excite  admiration  of  tlie  works  of  God,  and,  as  the 
highest  point  of  all,  to  show  forth  his  praises.  —  These  large  assem- 
blages follow  his  instructions,  and  catch  his  manner  of  execution 
with  an  enthusiasm  perfectly  astonishing.  His  kind  manner  and 
untiring  patience  have  a  great  share  in  producing  the  effects  which 
so  surprise  us. 

The  great  and  learned  city  of  Geneva  invited  the  musical  pbi- 
lanthropist  to  visit  and  charm  its  population.  Some  of  the  higher 
classes  became  alanned ;  but  in  the  result,  they  too  w^ere  carried 
down  the  stream.  Pastors,  professors,  magistrates,  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  persons  tlie  most  distinguished  for  learning  and  science, 
were  seen  side  by  side  with  children  and  poor  people,  listening  and 
learning.  When  the  grand  meeting  took  place,  no  church  could 
receive  the  multitude,  and  they  repaired  to  the  Plein  Palais,  in 
number,  four  thousand  singers.  Here,  however,  the  success  did 
not  answer  expectation  ;  the  wind  acted  unfavorably  upon  the  vi- 
brations of  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  distance  of  the  extremes  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  time.  But  M.  K.  was  loaded  with  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  thanks,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honor 
of  him  :  a  mark  of  respect,  which,  in  Switzerland,  is  never  confer- 
red but  upon  what  k  judged  to  be  in  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

At  Lausanne,  his  instructions  were  sought  with  universal  avidity. 
Many  who  had  been  accustotned  to  spend  their  evenings  in  dbs- 
pation,  began  to  employ  them  entirely  in  learning  the  new  style  of 
music.  Children  and  their  parents,  all  the  schools,  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  college,  servants  and  mistresses,  workmen  and 
masters,  persons  who  had  been  the  most  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
religion  and  politics,  the  inhabitants  of  different  \dllages  distinguished 
by  banners,  —  all  were  attracted,  all  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart  and 
souK  When  the  previous  training  was  complete,  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  grand  concert.  —  More  than  two  thousand  singers  arranged 
in  the  great  church,  the  noblest  Gothic  building  in  Switzerland ; 
the  flags  of  villages  and  societies  were  tastefully  arranged  on  an 
ivy-clad  tower ;  the  vast  multitude  who  came  to  hear  were  dis- 
posed within  and  without  :  and  then  was  sung  a  hymn  and  its  air, 
of  Luther's  composing,  —  simple,  grave,  noble.  —  But  O  the  ef- 
fect!—  No  words  can  utter  it! — The  impression  wUl  never  be 
for^tten. 

The  happy  fruits  of  this  Musical  Revolution  show  themselves 
almost  everywhere.    The  people  in  the  different  places  keep  up 
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iheif  singing  meetings.  Id  the  summer  evenings  iliey  are  seen  in 
the  cliurch-yard,  or  on  the  village-green.  In  the  streets  and  on 
tlie  roads,  the  ear  of  the  passenger  is  met  by  the  sweet  sounds.  In 
ihese  groups  we  perceive  some  failures  of  execution,  compared 
with  the  fine  style  when  led  by  M.  Kaupert ;  but  attention  and 
practice  will  remedy  litem. 


THE   TEACHER-8   ALBfANAC  FOR   DECEMBER. 


Maut  teachers  smile  when  we  venture  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
duly  ventilating  (he  school  room ;  and  some  no  doubt  shrink  back  in 
disgust  or  horror,  lest  we  should  re]>eBl  to  them  the  old  story  of  the  hiack 
hole  at  CalcultB. 

But  if  [here  are  teachers  to  be  found, — and  undoubtedly  there  are, — 
who  do  not  believe  that  breathing  renders  atmoaiihericalrunfitfor  respi- 
ration at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  niinule,  (as  we  have  bo  often  inaialed,) 
we  do  not  ask  them  at  once  to  relinquish  their  scepticism ;  but  we  du 
ask  them  to  make  an  es|ieriment,  and  then  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  inhaling  bad  air  for  a.  longer  ]>eriod,  and  by  lungs  more  tender  than 

Lei  them  confine  themselves  in  a  small  tieht  closet,  or  cask,  holding 
jnat  sisty  gallons  besides  the  space  occupied  by  their  own  persons,  and 
there  remain  exactly  one  hour.  At  first  ihey  will  breatlie  with  conside- 
rable freedom  ;  but  alter  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes,  respiration  will  btt 
more  difficult.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  one 
hour,  lest  it  should  do  their  lungs  permanent  injury. 

Let  teachers,  then,  look  well  to  the  purity  of  their  school  rooms.  If 
they  do  not  fear  for  themselves,  let  them  at  least  fear  for  others.  If 
ihey  have  no  mercy  on  their  own  lungs,  let  them  have  mercy  on  those 
of  the  children  committed  by  God  and  parents  to  their  charge.  Tem- 
perature is  important ;  but  terrible  as  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  re- 
Bidt  from  its  neglect,  they  are  hardly  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with 
jtoisoned  lungs,  and  deranged  vital  organs,  generally.  The  one  is  a 
mere  attack  upon  the  suburbs,  or  outposts  of  human  eiistence,  the  other 
is  destroyiog  the  citadel. 


The  world  we  inhabit  is  now  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  winter.  The 
vfgetttbU  kingdum  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  more  nigbly  elevated  animal 
world  is  spiioreotly  sunk  in  death.  How  cold,  how  cheerless !  But  is 
this  the  end  of  so  large  s  portion  of  the  great  Creator's  works!  Will 
lliere  be  no  renovation,  —  no  cheerful  resurrection?  Yes;  when  the 
winds  of  a  tew  wintry  months  have  whistled  over  the  temporary  tomb 
of  millions  of  organized  beings,  the  "  (mwerful  king  of  day,"  returning 
from  the  chambers  of  the  south,  shall  reanimate  the  slumbering  tribes, 
restore  the  sleeping  dead,  and  Nature  shall  once  more  put  on  her 
beautiful  robes. 
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Even  80  is  it  with  Tnan.  Though  he  sleep-not  during  the  winter  with 
the  bat  and  the  marmot,  and  the  hedgeliog,  and  the  woodchuck,  yet  his 
long  sleep  must  sooner  or  later,  come.  He  must  lie  down  in  the  grave 
to  awake  no  more,  till  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  lising  in  glorious 
strength,  and  awful  majesty,  shall  rouse  all  who  sleep,  and  animate  them 
with  new  life.  What  teacher  will  fail  occasionally  to  remind  his  pupib 
of  this  brighter  and  better  resurrection  ? 

THE    HEAVENS. 

Aries  is  the  constellation  of  the  zodiac  now  immediately  north  of  the 
Pleiades ;  and  east  of  Andromeda,  is  the  constellation  of  Perseus.  The 
Whale  may  also  be  studied  through  this  month.  Jupiter  will  be 
visible  during  the  evenings.  Venus  will  become  the  moriiiDgstar  at  the 
close  of  December. 


MISCELLANY. 

Education  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 

The  thinl  session  of  the  **  Western  Literarj'  Institute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers,"  commenced  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  6th  of  October 
last,  and  continued  in  session  four  days.  The  following  Lectures  were 
assigned  for  the  session. 

1.  On  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  Teachers ;  by  Rev.  J.  Van 
Doren,  Lexington,  Ky, 

2.  Agiiinst  the  Classics  and  Matheifiatics  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  general 
Education  in  this  country  ;  by  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  £»q.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible  on  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement ;  by  Rev.  W.  H.  McGuflTy,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

4.  The  best  method  of  teaching  the  languages;  by  W.  Hopwood,  M.A., 
Cincinnati. 

5.  The  application  of  princinles  to  practice,  in  tlie  various  departments 
of  physical  science;  by  Rev.  L.  Slack,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

<).  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  a  branch  of  study  in  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies ;  by  A.  Kinmont,  A.  M.  Cincinnati. 

7.  The  proper  method  of  teaching  Greography  and  History  in  connec- 
tion ;  by  J,  L.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

8.  Constitutional  and  Criminal  luw,  as  a  branch  of  study  in  schools  and 
Academies ,  by  B.  Storer,  Esq.,  Cinnciunati. 

9.  College  Discipline ;  by  Prof.  31.  A.  H.  Niles,  South  Hanover,  Lid. 

10.  The  nature  and  moral  influence  of  Music ;  by  W.  Nixon,  fisq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Cincinnati 

11.  Institutions  for  Teachers;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Lane  Semioarv, 
Ohio. 

Besides  the  Lectures,  several  reports  were  to  be  made  finom  Committees 
on  topics  mentioned  in  our  last  volume,  at  page  591.  We  have  been  una- 
ble to  learn  from  the  public  papers,  whether  the  lectures  were  all  delivered ; 
though  one  was  given  which  had  not  been  announced,  by  R.  D.  MansfieM, 
Esq.,  on  Mathematics.  We  findf  however,  that  the  meeting  was  wdl  at- 
tenaed,  the  audience  sometimes  consisting  of  1500  persona;  and  that  ths 
interest  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  most  able  discuakm,  by  Mr.  Cirimke, 
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auJ  Mr.  Kiamoiit,  of  the  nucetioii.  Whether  lli( 

died  as  a  braucU  of  geueral  Eklucatiou  :  the  fon  ^  ^.. 

tive,  and  tlie  latlur  Ihe  affirmative.  TheBe  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Gritiike  were 
among  the  lost  acu  of  his  public  life.  He  died  m  a  day  or  two  after  the 
close  of  the  ConveDtioti. 


raght  t 

UDiug  the  nega- 


( 


)  Ed< 


PiKTr. 


On  the  evettiug  after  the  "Western  Literary  InBtilutc  and  College  of 
Teachen"  adjourned  ItH  late  iet«iuii  at  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Drake,  of  iliat  city, 
threw  open  his  doore  to  [he  Teachers  present  ui  the  city,  and  to  many  other 
geutleineu,  and  a  Itind  of  Education  party  waa  convmcd.  Here  the  coo- 
vursation  turned  alnio«t  solely  on  Bubjecis  connected  with  Education. 
Partly  for  the  sake  of  aacertoiniug  the  oi>inioDH  of  the  company  on  certain 
lopicH,  and  partly  for  smuseuient,  numy  votcH  wci«  taken  on  tiie  questiooa 
which  were  agitated.  The  fallowing  arv  a  few  of  the  questiouB,  with  the 
reaulls, 

Wliat  is  the  nativity  of  each  individual  comprising  the  company  ?  En- 
gland, 7;  New  England,  27;  New  York,  8;  NewJerwy.S;  Peuusylvii- 
nio,  9;  Virginia,  3;  North  Caroline,  1 ;  South  Caroluia,2;  Kentucky,  2; 
Ohio,  a  — «). 

llai/  a  spirit  of  emulation  a  favorable  or  unfavoralile  tendency,  employed 
as  a  meuDs  to  proniole  improvement  among  3-oung  pereons?  —  AmrnU' 
live  62;  Negative?. 

Is  it  expedient  to  employ  the  rod  in  rcstraiiiiag  youth.  —  Affirm.  44; 
Neg.35. 

How  many  plipilH  can  one  iiislnict  to  the  best  advantage?  —  30. 

Should  the  Bible  be  adopted  as  n  sc)iool-l)ook  ?  —  .^ffimintive  unani- 
mously. Should  it  be  studied  at  particular  tiinesset  apart  for  thejnurpoBe, 
or  indiscriminaiely  with  other  studies?  At  particular  times. —  One  dis- 
seuiing  voice. 

Should  the  study  of  the  ancient  c1afeic>i  be  required  as  a  neceasftry 
branch  in  ourcollegesBiid  universities?  —  Affirm.  :C3;  Ne§,3fi;  Neutral  (>; 
several  of  the  company  having  retired.  Should  the  studies  in  regular  in- 
Blitutiuns  be  iiiiifonn,  and  all  the  students  required  to  pui'suo  the  same 
course  ?  —  Affirm.  28 ;  Neg.  m. 

Should  the  study  of  mathemalitt  be  required  in  every  regular  institu- 
tion ?— Affirm.  36;  Neg.  33. 

Shiitild  anatomy  and  phyMology  constitute  a  part  of  popular  education  ? 
—  Affirm.  57;  Neg.  1. 

Should  llie  system  of  giving  diplomas  an  now  practised  in  colleges  be 
abolished,  and  certiticatea  Buhstitutcd? — Affirm,  by  a  decided  majurily,— 
not  counted. 

Should  female  education  be  confided  escliaivcly  to  females  ?  —  Affirm. 
5 ;  Neg.  18. 

Should  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  I>b  studied  by  females?  — 
Affinii.  21  i  Neg.  a 

Should  the  government  of  the  teacher  eTicnd  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
school-room  and  school-yard?  —  Affirm.  27;  Neg.  5. 

At  another  meeting  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  question,  Ha.«  tlie  smtem 
of  instilulmg  printed  questions  in  elementary  ■cbool-books,  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  tendency  ?  —  Affirm.fl;  Neg.ti;  Neutral, 3. 


3    POPUI-JI 


Emning  tfhooU/or  adult*.  —  We  leani  that  the  "  Amociation  of  Ffienda," 
in  Philadelphia,  formed  three  years  ago,  of  which  a  brief  account  was  given 
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at  page  284  of  our  third  voluiiie,  ooDtiniieB  to  be  the  initimieiit  of  mudi 
gaod  to  that  daas  of  the  populatioii  for  whom  it  was  designed*  It  was  the 
means  of  opening,  in  the  autumn  of  1833|  two  schools,  one  for  men  and 
die  other  K>r  women.  Ther  conmieneed  in  October,  and  continued  tiQ 
the  end  of  February  last,  and  the  female  school  till  sometime  in  ApriL 
The  male  school  had  an  average  of  thirty-five  attandants  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  female  of  fifty  ;  making  a  total  of  85. 

Renewed  efibrts  have  been  nouide  during  the  proaent  autumn,  in  this 
sphere  of  Christian  benevolence  and  right  le|;iBlation«  Theae  efiRDria  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  four  schools,  msiead  of  two ;  of  which  one 
half  are  for  males,  and  the  other  half  for  femalea* 

histrucHonfor  all  GasitM.  —  Effixrts  are  making  In  Kentucky  to  form  a 
State  Association  for  the  Eleligious  and  Moral  Imfwovementof  the  colored 
population.  The  kinds  of  instruction  proposed  are,  1.  Special  preach- 
ing; 2.  Oral  instruction  from  the  Bible,  in  somethhig  like  Bible  classes; 
3.  In  places  where  the  public  sentiment  will  permit  it,  reading.  The 
leaders  in  this  movement  adopt  the  principle,  that  slaveiy  cannot  be  ter- 
minated peaeeMjf  in  anv  otner  manner  than  by  the  religioua  and  UKUil 
instruction  of  the  slaves  themselves. 

limiAV  Academy,  nkui  GsoaeETowN,  Kr. 

This  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson.  It  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  ten  different  tribes. 
Among  them  are  Cboctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  Pawnees,  Winneba- 
goes,  Sacs,  Foxes,  &c  &c  It  is  an  afifecting  sight  to  see  the  youthful 
remnants  of  these  once  powerful  tribes,  as  arranged  two  and  two,  they 
alowly  raareh  to  and  fh>m  their  meals,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  fly- 
ing. Where  are  their  proud  ancestors,  with  iron  fiames  and  ehstic 
nerves,  who  called  the  great  valley  *< their  own,  tlieir  native  land?"  A 
fow  stragglers  in  the  *^  far  west,"  and  these  youths,  are  all  that  remain. 

Col.  Johnson  is  said  to  receive  $250  per  annum  for  the  inatnietioo 
of  each  pupil.  This  amounts  to  an  immense  sum,  which  must  leave 
a  handsome  profit  The  lodging  rooms  are  constructed  of  logs  one 
story  high,  and  difier  not,  except  in  their  size,  from  the  common  dwellings 
of  new  settlers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  school  house  is  also  con- 
structed of  logs,  two  stories  high.  By  leaving  out  one  log,  and  inserting  in 
its  place  panes  of  glass,  sufiicient  light  is  admitted.  The  school  is  fumisbed 
witn  philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus  of  the  plainest  kind.  Four 
teachers  and  a  superintendent  control  the  school.  The  superintendent  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  regular  Baptist  Chureh.  He  ie  an  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  man,  deeply  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  hia  interesting 
charge.  The  other  teachers  are  respectable.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
sing  by  a  native  teacher. 

This  school  promises  to  be  of  solid  utility  to  the  young  sons  of  the  for- 
est who  enjoy  its  privileges.  It  is  desirable  to  see  all  the  present  buildings 
supplanted  by  large,  airy,  and  convenient  edifices  like  these  of  other  lile- 
rare  institutions.  This  would  have  a  vivifying  influence  on  the  atudenl^ 
and  render  them  still  more  solicitous  to  introduce  among  their  country- 
men, the  arts  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  —  CmcinnaH  JomnaL 

Amskican  Institutions. 

Dickinson  ColUre, — We  have  recently  received  a  pamphlet,  coirtainiDg 
die  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  Prmcipal  of  Didunaon 
College,  Carlisle.  Penn.;  and  another  embracing  the  Statutes  of  the  Coi- 
lege,  biciudkig  the  courw  of  Studiesi  Slc    The  Addrev  is  rkfa  in  Yakn- 
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ble  tliougbt,  on  ilie  general  eubject  of  Eilucaiioii,  ae  welt  as  replete  with 
aoiind  views  in  regam  to  coliege  insIruiMioD  and  djsnipiitip. 

DirkiitBOii  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Priocijia],  ia  to  give 
the  Bludciil  a  more  extended  course  of  inslruclion  ihsu  formerly;  tiud  to 
uuite  nwDUol  labor  will)  atudj.  A  well  organized  graniiiiar  school  is  also 
to  be  eoiinecied  with  the  college.  There  are  to  he  acven  profeeoort^  in- 
cluding tlie  Principal,  four  of  whom  are  nirenily  appoiated. 

ffilloughlm  (Jnivertilu  0/  Lakt  Erie. — This  iiiBD  inetituiiou,  recently 
incorporaied,  and  to  be  loculed  at  Chagrin,  15  miles  Eust  of  CleavelaDiJ, 
Ohio.  It  t«  to  consial  of  three  deparanenia,  1.  A  Medical  School,  with 
aix  profefsors,  who  have  nil  l)cen  di^igiitited,  and  tlie  firsi  course  of  lec- 
tures WHS  to  have  eotnnieiieed  on  the  lirw  Monday  of  November.  2.  A 
male  Collegiate  DepnnmcnL  In  this,  four  Proleesore  are  a]i|ioii]ied.  It 
is  to  l<e  opeueil  on  the  tirat  Monday  of  April  next.  3.  The  female  Colle- 
glaie  Depttrtnieut,  to  be  opened  at  the  aaiiie  tune  with  the  latter,  under 
a  competeDI  female  Prulessor.  Il  is  intended  that  the  fenutle  Deport- 
ment sliall  not  be  ioferior  to  any  instiiuiioii  of  the  hind  in  America. 

A/he  CoUtge. — The  Manual  Lalmr  Academy  of  Manry  county,  Ken- 
incky,  which  was  opened  in  1830  with  seven  jtupils,  htis  l>een  fomicrd  into 
a  Colk'^,  under  the<  name  of  Jackson  College.  Tlie  trustees  own  three 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  and  three  aubstantid  lirick  buiidings,  with  accommo- 
dBlioiiit  for  Beveniy-two  students ;  and  are  now  erectuiK  other  buililingH. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  applicaiiions  for  luliniHsiou  have  ueeu  made  during 
the  prcseni  year.  Two  hours'  lalwr  a  day  are  required  of  each  Btudent, 
and  ecventy-five  dollan  in  addition  to  this,  will  |>ny  for  his  board  and  tui- 
tion. DotiBiious  are  solicited  for  the  purchnsc  of  a  library,  apparatus, 
the  erection  of  a  new  culti-ge  buildbg,  and  tlie  endowment  of  a  profc»- 
BOrsliip,  It  is  a  point  dow  conceded,  jiat  the  West  ciin  bo  supplied  with 
the  ineam  of  instruct  icHi  only  by  educating  young  men  upon  tlie  spot, 

Sltvbtnvilte  fhnait  Seminanf. — The  leading  peculiarity  of  ilie  Female 
Seminary  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  its  large  niiml)er  of  teachers,  in  pro])or- 
tion  to  ihe  piipila.  For  while  the  latter  stldotn  much  exceed  a  hundred, 
the  number  of  teachers  is  no  less  than  twelve,  lieiiidcatliree  assistant  teach- 
Bts,  thrw  assistant  pupils,  and  a  matron ;  making  in  the  whole,  nineteen. 
This  looks  like  making  provision, — so  far  as  tlie  number  of  Insiruciora 
can  go,  —  for  female  eiiiication.  From  the  reniarka  appeudc<l  to  d  Cata- 
logue which  has  been  seut  us,  the  counte  of  instniclion  at  the  Seminary 
appeals  10  be  extended  and  thorough ;  and  the  moral  influence  very 

Dayton  Aeademie  and  Manual  Labor  Ingtilution.  —  This  institution, 
located  at  Dnylon,  Ohio,  has  iH^eu  iu  o|>eraiiou  one  year,  and  wiili  happy 
results,  A  considemble  pro|Kinion  of  the  studentu  who  have  labored, 
have  earned  from  thirty-six  to  fifty-five  dollais ;  and  Ihe  experience  of 
tliis  iiiHtitittiou,  thus  far,  goes  lo  prove,  uneipiivocally,  tliat  iabur  is  benefi- 
cial to  progress  in  literary  pursuits;  and  instead  of  euervaling  the  mind, 
Beri'esto  invigorate  and  (|uickep  it. 

Boiion  Srminarg.  —  A  new  literary  inslilu lion  has  been  proposed,  in 
Boston,  to  go  into  0[>eration  as  soon  as  sixty  scholars  can  be  olitained,  the 
object  of  which  is  lo  give  a  liberal  education  to  young  men  wiio  are  not 
destined  hi  the  professions,  and  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  the  an- 
cieut  langliages.  The  latter,  however,  will  be  taiighi  if  desired.  Tha 
whole  control  of  the  Seminary  is  to  be  vested  in  four  teacher*,  or  iirofes- 
sors,  viz:  a  Teacher  of  History  and  Moral  Philoaophy,aTeacheT  of  Malhe- 
matics  and  Natural  History,  a  Teacher  ot  English  Literature  and  Compo- 
aition,  and  a  Teacher  of  the  Ancient  Languages, 
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Education  uf  Tenhessec 

The  following  fitcts  are  interesting,  because  they  serye  to  show  that  the 
subject  of  education  is  becoming  popular  in  Tennessee. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  or  the  University  of  Nashville,  Oct.  1st, 
the  following  were  (bur  out  of  the  ^ve  Orations  delivered  by  the  senior 
members  of  that  Institution.  **  On  the  Inducements  held  out  to  younr 
men  of  talents,**  by  John  P.  W.  Brown,  of  Ky. ;  ^  On  the  Union  of  Moru 
and  Intellectual  Culture,"  by  Jos.  B.  Hadden,  of  Ky. ;  **  On  the  Power 
and  Influence  of  Voluntary  Associations,'*  by  Le  Roy  D.  Halsey,  of  Ala. ; 
and  *'On  the  Importance  of  rightly  educating  children,**  by  Andrew 
£wing,of  Tenn. 

Charleston  Free  Schools. 

We  learn  from  the  Carolina  Gazette,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  that  the  ars- 
tem  of  Free  Schools  in  two  of  the  parishes  in  that  city,  embraces  nve 
schools,  containing,  in  the  whole,  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  children  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  taught  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Examination  op  Teachers. 

In  the  Kortland  Observer,  for  Oct  Slst,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Common  Schools  for  the  town  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  stating  the  day, 
hour,  &c.  when  they  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers. 
The  notice  closes  with  the  following  paragraph :  — 

^  The  Insfiectors  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to  those  who  expect  to 
be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  our  district  schools,  and  to  trustees  and 
proprietors  of  school  districts,  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Insfiec- 
tors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school  instruction  in  our  town. 
They  have  come  to  the  determination  to  license  only  those  who,  upon  a 
most  thorough  examination,  shall  be  qualified  in  every  respect  contem- 
plated by  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  common  schools." 

This  is  precisely  the  stand  which  has  occasionally  been  taken  within 
three  or  four  years,  in  a  few  towns  in  New  England,  and  which  has  often 
kindled  a  violent  war  with  public  sentiment  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how« 
ever,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  take  the  same  course  here- 
after, that  the  Inspectors  have  usually  come  off  victorious,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  thus  produced  in  public  opinion. 

Female  Orphan  Astlum,  in  Virginia. 

We  learn  from  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  that  the  Ladies  of 
Virginia  have  lately  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  a  char- 
ter for  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  in  pursuance  of  their  plan,  have 
erected  a  large  and  convenient  edifice  at  Fredericksburg,  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  intended  for  destitute  female  orphans,  without  re- 
gard to  party  or  sect ;  and  to  be,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  terni,  a  plaee 
of  tducaiion.  They  would  not  only  save  them  from  the  seductions  and 
the  miseries  of  vice,  but  would  give  them  the  advantages  of  maternal 
superintendence,  a  pure  example,  judicious  instruction,  and  moral  and 
religious  influence*  Such  an  efifort  is  worthy  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  warm  heart  and  the  open 
band  will  be  ready  to  second  their  laudable  eEeitioiis* 
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Chatham  Acadrmt, 

We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Innruclora,  Bnd  Stu- 
dents of  Chatham  Academy,  SBvannah,  Georgia.  It  cotiBWM  uf  three 
Female  Departmenu,  —  primary,  junior,  and  senior;  —  an  Eiiglish  De- 
pennient  of  Boys ;  h  Ctossicnl  and  Matheiuniical  Deparimenl ;  a  French 
Department;  and  o  Drawing  and  Pninling  Deparimenl.  Tliere  are  one 
or  more  teachers  or  professors  in  each  of  these  several  D«nartmenls,  and 
n  Princi[Ni1,  who  has  the  surterintendenre  of  the  whole.  The  institution 
apjieata  to  be  flourishing.  The  nunil>er  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  ;  of  whom  two  hundred  and  llirue  are  females.  The  I'ourse  of 
instruction  api^ars,  from  ihe  Catalogue,  to  be  tyflemalie  and  thortn^k ;  ^^ 

but  we  vee  nothing  in  it  very  peculbr,  except  a  liliera]  supply  of  teacher*.         ^H 

The   Youog  Ladies'  Lyceutn,  connected  with  the  Institution,  is  hiKh^         ^H 
interesting  in  its  character  and  usetlil  in  tis  results.     lis  tneelhigs  are  held         ^| 
on  the  finiit  and  third   Saturdays  of  every  nunth.     The  e;iercJHFS   are         ^H 
e«Kaye,  lectures,  the  exhihition  of  specimens  ia  nature  and  the  arte,  &c. 
Since  February  lost,  the  f  .yceum  has  cotlecled  a  Library  of  one  hundred 
and  fixty-five  volumes.    The  general  influence  of  the  Lyceum  ia  repre- 
sented as  thus  far  hi;;hly  salutary.     It  has  atiled  and   assisted  the  regular 
achool  exercises;  it  has  rendered  not  only  the  school,  but  thfir  homes 
and  boarding  houses  more  pleasuul ;  it  has  lieen  the  means  of  collecting  a 
cabinet  of  s|>ecinieiis  of  plnntx,  and  minerals,  and  works  of  art ;  and  by 
correiipoiiilence   and  exchange  of  specimens  with  other   Lyceums   and 
Schools,  has  also  been  a  means  botli  of  very  great  pleasure  and  pnifiL 

FunEion  Do^ATiona  ron  Libraries. 
The  British  Government  have  recently  niaile  the  liberal  donation  of  80 
folio  volumes  to  each  of  fifiei^n  of  the  principal  college  iihraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  nix  other  important  city  libraries,  Including  the 
Atheneum.  of  Boston.  These  volumes  contain  n  collection  of  ancient 
documents  and  state  papers,  recently  priutL-d  by  order  of  ParliamenL 

LlTEKAKr   mo   HiSTOKICAI.   SoCIETT   OF    QvEBEC. 


This  Areociaiion  will,  on  the  lust  Thursday  of  April  next,  .award 
"  four  Hist  prize  silver  medals,  and  four  second  prize  stiver  medals,"  to  the 
best  Estrnys  which  shall  be  preaenicH,  post  puiit  In  the  tisual  mnnner,  to 
the  County  Secretary  before  the  20th  of  February,  on  some  subject  to  be 
selected  from  a  li:<t  of  suhjecta  jual  published  by  the  Society. 

This  list  embraces,  L  Litemlure  and  History  ;  3.  Natural  History;  3. 
Science;  4.  Arts.  Under  the  first  head,  eighteen  lopicn  have  beea 
selected;  under  the  second,  six;  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth,  seven- 
teen. Two  of  the  medals  are  to  be  given  for  the  best  eitsays  under  each 
of  those  four  heads.  The  subjects,  or  topica  are  all  truly  Cnnndian  ;  but 
the  prize  productions  tnay  be  in  the  Engli-'h,  French,  or  Latin  langiiage, 
and  are  oj>en  to  all  persoas  re>iding  on  the  Continent,  or  Islands  of  North 
Amerirn.  The  liet  of  topics  is  Ion  long  for  this  place;  hut  we  may  men- 
tion among  those  on  Literature  and  Hl:<iory,  the  civil  and  political  history 
of  Canada,  its  antiquities,  geography  and  statistics,  and  langiia^;  Indian 
oratory,  the  progreaa  of  liierutiire,  means  of  inducing  the  Indians  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  agrirulture,  water  color  paintings  of  landscape  scenei?, 
and  oil  [uiinlingB  of  historical  subjects.  In  Naturtd  Hisloiy,  n  catalogue 
of  indigenous  plants ;  on  the  finhes  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  and  on  the  mi- 
grations of  the  salmon.  In  Science,  on  the  stale  of  heat  existing  in  living 
treeM,  and  the  (test  account  of  any  unexplnred  river  not  teas  than  fifly  miles 

long. 
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Garden  School. 

A  school  in  which  boys  will  be  taught  gardening,  agriculture,  and  mnd 
economy,  ^oerally ;  and  girls,  sewing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy  in 
«11  its  details,  is  about  to  to  establish^  at  Fordhook,  Eng^  by  Lady  Noel 
Byron.    She  has  engaged  a  head  master  of  the  establishment,  who  is  now 

S»ne  to  Switzerland,  to  uispect  the  establishment  of  Fellenberg,  at 
ofwyl. 

Institutions  of  Vienna. 

A  late  New  York  Mirror  gives  a  [Mirticular  account  of  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Vienna;  among  which  are  the  following. 

Polytechnic  SchooL  —  This  is  designed  to  give  ^a  practical  EducatioQ 
for  the  trades,  commerce,  and  manufactures."  It  is  divided  into  three  de- 
partments. The  first  is  preparatory,  and  resembles  our  high  schools ;  but 
the  terms  of  tuition  are  only  fifty  cents  a  month.  It  occupies  two  years. 
The  two  other  courses  last  but  one  year.  In  the  manufacturing  course, 
the  principal  study  is  chetiiidtry,  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades  generally. 
The  school  is  under  tlie  direction  of  a  Principal,  who  has  associated  with 
him  thirty  professore. 

Private  Penitentiary. — To  this  institution,  respectable  parents  are  per- 
mitted to  send,  |)rivately,  for  reformation,  those  children  whom  they  are 
unable  to  govern  at  home.  "The  name  of  the  family  and  pupil  is  kept  a 
secret,  and  the  culprits  are  returned  afler  a  proper  time,  disciplined  with- 
out disgrace.  Pride  of  character  is  thus  preserved,  while  the  delinquent 
is  corrected." 

Education  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

* 

The  numl)cr  of  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  able  to  read 
with  more  or  less  facility  in  June,  1803,  according  to  the  Boston  Recorder, 
was 

Knluaaka,  500 

Honolulu,  a,100 

Waialua,  1,600 

Kauai,  2,977 


Kailua, 

1,009 

Kaawaloa, 

2,500 

Ifiio, 

3,859 

Waimea, 

3,000 

Lahoina, 

1,818 

Wailuku, 

731 

Total,     20,184 

The  amount  of  printing,  during  the  year  ending  June,  1833,  was  166,000 
copies,  and  8,436,000  pages.  The  copies  of  books  printed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  miitsion  have  been  776,000  ;  pages  33,501,800.  About 
3^  pa«fe8  of  new  matter  were  added  the  past  year,  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ander's Library,  making  the  whole  number  of  pages,  1,988.  AlK>ut  3,000 
geofjrmphies  and  200  historical  catechisms  were  bound  in  cloth. 

There  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  books  adapted  to  schools  Select 
schools  have  been  established  at  most  of  the  stations,  which  are  taught  by 
the  missionaries  themselvrs.  The  firet  session  of  the  High  school  at 
Lahaina,  (of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work,) 
commenced  July  2d,  1833.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  there  were  91 
scholare  in  the  school.  Great  embarrassments  have  been  experienced  for 
wantof  scrhool  books. 
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Ci^ss  Book  of  AnATOHT  aho  PHTSioi.oaT. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  AmericaQ  Lyceum  have  extended 
utitil  May,  1635,  ihe  lime  for  receiving  eommunicatianH  from  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  the  Society  have  oflered  Tor 
the  beat  Text  Book  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  HumnQ  Anatomy  und  Physi- 
ology. The  following  genilemen  ore  the  committee  to  award  the  pre- 
mium: Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgera nnd  Dr.  Jolin  D.  Russ,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  John  C.  Warron,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Sniiiuol  Harris,  of  Philndelphia,  and 
Rev.  Thomae  U.  Gallaudel,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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TlIK   RCDIMENTS   or    GeOORAPtlT    A3D    THE    PlCTCRE    StBTESI. 

In  the  last  article  of  Y,  on  tho  use  of  pit^Iurea,  a  ecntence  was  added 
which  eacoiied  the  Editor's  notice,  in  which  tlie  writer  alludes  to  Ihe 
"Rudiments  of  Geography,"  and  aacribes  to  Mrs.  Willard,  in  connection 
with  the  Editor,  the  inlroduclion  of  (lictiires  into  that  work.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  lo  Mate  that  the  "Rudiments"  was  in  press  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  plan  was  known  to  its  author,  and  that  a  few  slight  alterations  only 
were  made  at  hor  suggestion — that  a  jrarl  of  the  copy-right  was  transfer- 
red to  Mrs.  Willard,  not  on  account  of  any  share  in  its  authorship,  but 
because  it  contaiucd  principles  and  methods  which  that  lady  had  also 
adopted,  and  whose  separate  publication  uho  was  thus  induced  to  relin- 
quish,* and  particidarly  that  the  introduction  of  pictures  did  not  form  a 
part  of  her  original  plan.  For  this  feature  of  the  work,  especially,  the 
author  atoHe  is  responsible,  and  indeed  is  perfectly  ready  to  answer.  He 
agrees  Imth  with  X  and  V  in  believing  the  use  of  pictures,  not  oolyallowa- 
ble,  but  indispensable  to  thorough  instmction  in  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  highly  useful  in  impressing  facts  and  trutiis  upon  the  young 
mind.  He  hns  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  engraving  is  valuable 
which  will  give  more  distinct  ideas  of  tho  subject  illostrated,  or  fix  it 
more  deeply  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  cannot  consent  that  this  opinion  should 
be  adduced  to  saticiion  the  introduction  of  pictures  as  a  mere  trick  of 
trade,  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  work,  or  os  an  oxjiediont  to  give  circula- 
tion to  a  useless,  pointless  ttile,  without  regard  to  their  slgnificanee  or 
accuracy.  He  is  obliged  to  defer  to  a  future  occasion  a  full  exhibition  of 
bis  views. — The  Editor. 


Item  of  modem  irvoflnph^  hera  pre«e}ii«d  tolhs 
,  gian  of  s  cupT-riflil  abltiati  tele}}  bj  bit  iai 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statiiticb  of  tbb  Blhid. 

Dr.  Rom,  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  (krored 
us  some  time  since  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  number  of  theee  unfor- 
tunate individuals  for  whom  public  benevolence  ought  to  provide.  They  have 
been  accidentally  laid  aside,  and  deferred,  after  being  sent  to  the  printer ;  but 
we  hope  they  may  serve  to  eicite  and  direct  public  attention  on  this  subject 

"  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  Lave  it  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
request  in  relation  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Blind  ;  but  I  believe  we  have 
as  yet  no  data  upon  which  anything  but  a  conjecture  can  be  hazarded 
in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  of  congenital,  or  original 
blindness  to  those  in  which  it  is  the  result  of  subsequent  disease ;  or  as 
to  the  ratio  of  yearly  increase.  My  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  will  probably  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  all  the  information  that  can  at  present  be  ob- 
tained, and  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  you  to  him.*  My  own  opinion, 
(and  I  would  be  understood  as  expressing  merely  an  opinion)  is  that 
congenital  blindness  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  population, 
OS  does  congenital  deafness.  The  proportion  of  the  blind  from  all 
causes,  however,  is  I  believe  in  this  State  at  least  one  tenth  greater. 

About  one  eighth  of  th^  whole  number  are  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction. Admitting  this  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
low  one,  this  State  will  supply  us  with  from  120  to  130  pupils.  Assummg 
seven  years  as  the  ordinary  term  of  pupilage,  the  natural  increase  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  computed  at  30.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  probably  not  more  than  one  half  the  pupils  will  be  qualified  to 
support  themselves  out  of  the  Institution.  The  other  half,  though  they 
may  be,  by  the  economy  of  an  institution,  enabled  to  earn  their  living  as 
inmates,  would  not  probably  do  this,  when  thrown  upon  the  world;  so 
that  an  institution  for  the  blind  must  almost  necessarily  become  a  per- 
manent Asylum,  to  at  least  a  portion  of  its  pupils. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  New  York,  alone,  will  probably  fur- 
nish 90  pupils,  30  of  which  will  continually  need  instruction.  New  Jer- 
sey will  probably  supply  from  12  to  15  more,  so  that  we  can,  I  think, 
safely  calculate  on  one  hundred  pupils  from  the  two  States.  This,  I 
conceive,  will  be  As  many  as  can  be  profitably  or  advantageously  in- 
structed or  employed  in  one  establishment.  Should  the  number  be 
materially  increased,  the  limited  number  of  trades  or  occupations  in 
which  the  blind  can  be  profitably  employed  would  force  so  many  into 
the  same  occupation,  (as  is  the  case,  I  understand,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
the  present  time  in  Edinburgh)  that  much  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  effecting  sales  of  these  manufactures.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  one  institution  for  every  2,500,000  inhabitants  will  be  no  more  than 
is  required,  —  which  will  give  about  six  to  the  United  States. 

*  For  Dr.  Howe'i  opinion,  see  Annali  of  EdacaUon,  Dec.  1633. 
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Good'a  Book  of  Naliue,  abridged  rram  tlie  original  work;  oduplfd  to  tlie 
reading  of  Children  and  Toulh ;  wilh  Qucslioiia  for  the  u»o  of  Scliools,  and 
IlluilrationB  from  original  iettgoa.  BobIod  ;  Allen  and  Ticknor.  1834. 
Square  lOmo.     pp.  2i4. 

The  IntellectuaJ  and  Practical  Singing  BiKik ;  embracing  the  elementa  of 
Vncal  Muaic,  and  a  Spleclion  of  fli'aaing  and  Popular  Tunt-o,  deaigned  for  tlie 
uae  of  Beginnen,  parlicularlj  Ihe  Children  conneclud  wiUi  [he  Sunday  SohiXiU 
of  the  Pruleslant  Epiacnpal  Church  ;  alio,  fur  Taacbers  and  Sunday  Schooli  in 
general.    By  Charles  Dingley.    New  York  :  N.  B.  Holmes.     1^34.  pp.  80. 

The  Third  Claaa  Reader.  Deaigned  for  Ihc  Uee  of  the  Tonnger  Claawj  in 
the  Schoola  of  the  United  Slalea.  Bv  B.  D.  Emenon,  Late  Principal  of  the 
AAa.aia  Grammar  Schml,  Boaton.  Iloaton :  Ruaaell,  Odlome  and  Metcalf 
JSM.     Idmo.  pp.  IGU. 
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liilliai 


fly  a 


urinciplea 


The  Molher'a  Fricad ;  or,  Familiar  Directions  for  Forming  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Habita  of  Young  Children.  New  York  -,  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.  Boatoa : 
Crocker  &  BrewatEr.     1834,    ISino.  pp.  240. 

The  Conitilutional  Claas  Book  ;  being  a  brief  eipoaition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  llighur  Claises  of  Common 
Schoola.    By  Jowpli  Story,  L.  L,  D.    Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray  k  Co.    12mo. 

pp.  \m. 

The  Father's  Book  ;  at,  Suggestiona  for  the  GoTCrnment  and  InBtructian  of 
YounE  Children,  on  prioeiples  appropriate  to  a  Christian  country.  Bv  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  Jr.     Springfield  i  G.  h  C.  Merriam.     \SM.     ISmo.  pp.-^. 

The  Teachers  GiA,  for  1634.     Boston  :  Brown  b  Peirce. 

The  Claaa  Book  of  Anatomy ;  designed  for  Schools  ;  explanatory  of  [he  firat 

*   -'  'ea  of  Human   Mechanism,  aa  tlie  baiia  of  Phyiiral   Education.    By 
V.  C.  8Dii[li,M.  D.    Boston:  Alien  b  Ticknor.     1834.    19mo.  pp.SSU. 

The  School  Song  Book;  adapled  to  the  School.Rooin.  Wri[[en  for  Ameri- 
can Children  and  Youth,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Editor  of  tlie  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine, &c.     Boston  -.  Alien  k.  Ticknor.     1U31.     ISmo.  pp.  72, 

Manual  of  tlie  Boalon  Academy  of  Muaic,  for  Instruction  in  the  Eiementa  of 
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